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PREFACE. 


By  Joseph  A.  Holmes. 


The  authority  for  the  investigations  described  in  this  report  is 
embraced  in  the  following  item  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  sundry  civil  exj)enses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1906 
and  1907,  as  follows: 

For  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  structural  materials  belonging  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  such  as  stone,  clays,  cement,  and  so  forth,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  to  be  immediately 
available,  one  hundred  tliousand  dollars. 

As  illustrating  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  may  be  affected 
by  these  investigations,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  building  and  construction  work  now 
approximate  $30,000,000  per  annum,  while  the  expenditures  of  the 
country  at  large  for  similar  purpos(»s  are  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000 
per  annum. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  materials  used  in  this  building  and  construction  work  that 
Congress  was  asked  to  provide  for  the  investigations  of  structural 
materials  now^  under  way.  In  order  that  this  work  might  be  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  Government  in 
this  respect,  an  advisory  board  was  organized,  on  which  w^ere  placed 
by  the  President  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  Government  bureaus 
having  in  charge  important  building  and  constnicticm  work,  viz, 
the"  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal;  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Reclamation  Service;  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury 
Department;  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army; 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  of  the  Navy;  and 
representatives  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy;  and  in  order  that  these  in- 
vestigations thus  conducted  for  the  use  of  the  Government  might 
be  satisfactory  to  the  engineers  of  the  country',  and  also  of  service 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  general  pubUc  wherein  they  agree  with 
the  needs  of  the  Government,  representatives  of  the  national  engineer- 
ing and  aiUed  organizations  were  similarly  brought  into  consultation 
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as  members  of  this  advisory  board.  The  members  of  this  board 
connected  with  the  Government  service  were  asked  to  submit  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  investigations  which  were  specially  needed  in 
connection  with  the  construction  work  under  their  supervision; 
and  the  plans  covering  each  investigation  were  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  members  of  this  board  before  the  work  was  under- 
taken. 

Engineers  and  architects,  in  drawing  up  plans  and  specifications 
for  building  and  construction  work,  usually  prescribe  quantities  of 
materials  considerably  in  excess  of  the  quantities  which  theoretically 
would  be  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose  if  exact  knowledge 
concerning  the  properties,  behavior,  and  permanence  of  the  materials 
to  be  used  were  available ;  and  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  if  the  inves- 
tigations under  way  can  supply  this  information,  they  may  be  instru- 
mental in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  construction  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  much  as  10  per  cent  on  its  present  estimates. 

As  a  result  of  several  conferences  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  bureaus  having  in  charge  this  constructicm  work,  it  was 
decided  that  in  view  of  the  convenience  and  economy  with  which 
concrete  might  be  more  largely  used  in  this  work,  and  the  lack  of 
exact  knowledge  concerning  its  real  properties  and  behavior  and 
especially  its  strength  and  permanence  under  different  conditi(ms, 
concrete,  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  constituent  materials  avail- 
able for  making  it  should  receive  a  large  share  of  attention  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigations  provided  for  by  Congress. 

The  importance  of  this  work  was  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  quantity  of  this  material  might  be  needed  hi  connection 
with  the  construction  work  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  the  Reclamaticm 
Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  and  the  Supervising 
Architect's  Office.  At  that  time  attention  was  further  called  to  the 
fact  that  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  period  of  time  (from  two  to 
three  years)  would  elapse  in  the  investigations  of  concrete  before  any 
one  series  of  tests  could  be  completed — o^^ing  to  the  changes  that 
concrete  might  undergo  during  periods  of  seasoning — these  investi- 
gations should  be  begun  immediately  and  pushed  vigorously  in  order 
that  the  results  might  be  available  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
for  important  construction  work  then  being  planned  by  these  several 
branches  of  the  Government  service. 

For  the  reasons  above  outlined,  during  the  last  two  years  the 
larger  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the  investigations  of  structural 
materials  has  been  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  constituent  materials  available  for  concrete  con- 
struction at  centers  where  these  materials  were  to  be  needed  by  the 
Government;  the  character  and  properties  of  the  concrete  and  rein- 
forced concrete  made  i^'om  these  materials;  such  general  properties 
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of  concrete  as  its  strength,  porosity,  permanence,  and  fire-resisting 
qualities;  the  more  efficient  methods  of  reinforcing  concrete  for  differ- 
ent purposes;  and  the  behavior  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete 
imder  different  treatment  with  salt  or  fresh  water,  acids,  electric  cur- 
rents, fire,  etc. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  in  these  investigations  involves 

(1)  the  obtaining  of  information  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  and  stone  which  appear  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  making  concrete  at  or  near  the  centers  where 
Government  building  and  construction  work  are  to  be  undertaken; 

(2)  the  collection  of  samples,  ranging  from  a  few  tons  to  a  carload  in 
quantity,  of  these  sands,  gravels,  or  stone  which  would  be  representa- 
tive of  the  larger  deposits  available  for  actual  use,  and  the  shipment 
of  these  samples  to  the.  central  laboratory  at  St.  Louis;  (3)  the  testing 
of  these  materials,  not  only  by  chemical  and  physical  examination 
of  the  materials  themselves,  but  also  by  mixing  them  with  a  typical 
cement  and  using  these  mixtures  in  the  making  of  blocks,  beams,  etc., 
of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  under  a  variety  of  conditions; 
(4)  the  testing  of  the  steel  used  in  making  the  reinforced-concrete 
masses;  (5)  the  seasoning  of  these  masses  for  different  periods  of 
time,  under  a  variety  of  conditions;  and  (6)  the  testing  of  these  masses 
from  time  to  time  in  such  manner  as  to  determine  their  different 
properties  and  their  suitability  for  different  classes  of  building  and 
construction  work. 

Perhaps  the  controlling  reasons  for  asking  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  for  these  general  investigations  are  the  following: 
(1)  The  building  and  construction  work  of  the  Government  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  any  vState,  corporation,  or  individual.  (2)  This 
work  by  the  Government,  being  done  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj^ 
under  many  different  conditions,  calls  for  the  solution  of  a  far  larger 
number  and  variety  of  general  problems  than  may  be  called  for  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  any  State,  corporation,  or  individual; 
and  therefore  the  information  which  is  in  this  way  gained  for  the 
use  of  the  Government,  and  which  it  pays  the  Government  to  obtain 
for  use  in  its  own  work  alone,  is  of  value  to  the  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  the  whole  people  of  the  country  in  connection  with  their 
own  building  and  construction  work;  provided  that  the  results  of 
the  investigations  are  published  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  avail- 
able for  the  us6  of  the  general  public.  (3)  The  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  are  presumably  disinterested,  there  being 
no  other  interest  to  be  served  than  the  acquirement  of  facts  for 
pubUc  use;  and  in  view  of  the  varied  conditions  under  which  these 
results  are  to  be  used,  and'the  ease  with  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  obtain  results  of  similar  investigations  in  foreign  countries, 
this  Government  work  should  be  and  presumably  is  conducted  with 
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sufficient  thoroughness  and  on  a  sulliciently  comprehensive  |)lan  to 
make  the  results  also  valuable  for  the  use  of  the  general  pu])Hc. 
(4)  There  is  less  occasion  for  duplication  when  these  investigations 
are  conducted  by  the  Federal  Government,  because  of  this  thorough- 
ness and  comprehensiveness.  If  this  work  were  done  by  the  States, 
municipalities,  or  individuals,  each  for  its  own  purposes,  there  would 
be  an  extensive  and  unnecessar}'  duplication  in  labor,  cost,  and 
time.  The  above  statement  applies  only  to  these  general  investiga- 
tions of  structural  materials.  In  addition  to  these,  many  special 
tests. of  local  materials  will  naturally  be  desired  by  each  State  or 
municipality  or  private  indi^ndual;  and  such  tests,  having  only  a 
local  application,  of  course  should  be  made  or  paid  for  by  the  State 
or  persons  concerned. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  those  in  charge* 
have  endeavored  to  conduct  the  investigations  called  for  in  coiuhh- 
tion  with  this  testing  of  the  materials  to  be  used  by  theGovernineut , 
the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1907,  the  number  of  tests  and  determinations  made  aggre- 
gated 35,500;  also  that  in  certain  investigati(ms  of  plain  and  rein- 
forced concrete  made  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department,  more  than  1,000  concrete 
beams  each  13  feet  by  8  by  11  inches)  have  been  made,  representing 
different  types  of  mixtures,  reinforcement,  etc.  These  beams  are  now 
being  tested  at  intervals  to  determine  the  varied  conditions  in  th(Mr 
makeup  and  the  effects  of  age  and  seasoning. 

Another  of  the  mmierous  series  of  investigations,  still  under  way, 
for  the  Sui)ervising  Architect's  Office,  is  that  in  relation  to  the  iire- 
resisting  qualities  of  the  materials  needed  for  use  in  the  ctmstruction 
of  the  public  buildings — a  work  w^hich  requires  the  testing  of  niany 
materials  under  many  different  conditions.  As  illustrating  the  im- 
portance of  this  investigation  in  relation  to  the  general  public,  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  losses  in  the  United  States, 
including  not  only  property  destroyed,  but  maintenance  of  fire 
departments,  payment  of  insurance  premiums,  so-called  curative 
agencies,  and  other  incidentals,  amounted  to  over  §500,000,000  in 
1906,  or  over  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  new  building  con- 
struction. This  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  tax  of  over  $6  per  capita. 
By  comparison,  in  six  of  the  larger  European  countries  the  fire  loss(\s 
average  only  33  cents  per  capita,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  appliances  and  facilities  for  fighting  fires  in  the  United  States 
are  greatly  superior  to  those  in  European  countries.  This  discrepancy 
in  the  fire  losses  is  due  to  the  more  extended  use  in  other  countries  of 
building  materials  which  are  more  or  less  fireproof. 

The  first  report  issued  by  the  structural-materials  division  (Bulle- 
tin No.  324)  related  to  the  effects  of  the  vSan  Francisco  earthquake 
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and  fire  on  buildings  and  materials.  The  i)revsent  report  embraces  a 
statement  of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  division.  The 
next  will  relate  to  the  studies  of  the  constituent  materials  (sands, 
gravels,  stone,  and  cement)  used  in  the  construction  of  concrete  masses, 
samples  of  these  materials  having  been  collected  in  different  parts 
of  the  countr}^  and  examined  in  connection  with  this  general  investi- 
gation. 

Other  reports  now  ready  for  publication  will  embrace  the  results 
of  other  lines  of  investigation  in  relation  to  concrete  and  to  rein- 
forced-concrete  masses  made  of  these  materials  mixed  with  the  t3T)icai 
Portland  cement  described  in  tliis  report. 

In  connection  with  the  taking  up  of  any  new  line  of  investigati(m, 
much  time  is  necessarily  required  for  the  preliminar}'^  work  of  pro- 
curing equipment,  training  experts  to  conduct  the  investigations, 
determining  the  exact  methods  which  are  to  be  employed,  and  bring- 
ing the  establishment  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  This  having 
been  accomplished  at  the  structural-materials  laboratories,  the  work 
should  hereafter  go  forward  rapidly  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
There  is  serious  need,  however,  of  additiimal  equipment  for  testing 
larger  masses  of  material,  for  investigating  clays  and  clay  products, 
and  for  testing  the  fire-resisting  properties  of  materials. 


ORGANIZATION,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  OPERATION  OF 
THE  STRUCTURAL-MATERIALS  TESTING  LABORA- 
TORIES AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


By  Richard  L.  Humphrey. 


INTRODUCTION. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

The  investigation  of  structural  materials  now  being  conducted  at 
the  structural-materials  testing  laboratories  in  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  had  its  inception  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904 
in  the  collective  Portland  cement  exhibit  and  model  testing  laboratory 
of  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  exploit  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the 
American  Portland  cement  industry,  the  many  uses  of  cement,  and  the 
equipment  and  method  for  testing  cement  proposed  by  the  special 
committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  This  exhibit 
was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey. 

The  exhibit  building  served  as  a  working  illustration  of  reinforced- 
concrete  construction  until  its  completion,  September  1,  1904.  The 
exhibit  comprised:  (1)  A  collection  of  raw  materials  from  which  Port- 
land cement  is  manufactured,  together  with  samples  of  this  material 
taken  in  various  stages  of  manufacture;  (2)  a  collection  of  various 
sands,  gravels,  cinders,  broken  stone,  and  metal  used  in  concrete  con- 
struction, together  with  photographs  and  models  of  concrete  and  rein- 
forced-concrete  structures  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  (3)  a  library  of 
books  and  files  of  the  various  technical  journals  devoted  to  cement 
mortar  and  concrete ;  (4)  a  completely  ec^uipped  model  testing  labora- 
tory; (5)  a  collection  of  machines  for  mixing  and  molding  concrete; 
and  (6)  a  collection  showing  the  many  forms  in  which  concrete  is  used. 

The  laboratory  was  in  operation  until  December  15,  1904.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  laboratory  work  was  confined  to  illustrating  the 
proper  methods  for  testing  cement  and  to  inve.stigations  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  a  few  sands,  gravels,  and  broken  stones  used  in 
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cement  mortars  and  concretes  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country.  Outside  exhibits  of  full-size  beams,  floors,  columns,  pipes, 
railroad  ties,  fence  posts,  burial  vaults,  and  building  blocks  were  made 
by  several  construction  companies,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exposition 
some  of  these  structures  were  tested  to  destruction. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  exposition  the  buildings  occupied  by 
the  exhibit  l>ecame  the  property  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  laboratory  was  purchased  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Lesley,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Before  the  equipment  was 
moved,  however,  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  Congress  for  funds  to 
continue  the  work  under  Government  supervision. 

About  100  yards  west  of  the  cement  exhibit  was  located  the  fuel- 
testing  plant  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  investiga- 
tion of  fuels  during  the  exposition  was  carried  on  under  an  appropria- 
tion of  $60,000  made  by  C(mgress  in  April,  1904,  and  was  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  in  charge  of  the  techno- 
logic branch.  The  valuable  results  obtained  in  the  cement  laboratory 
and  the  great  need  of  more  reliable  information  concerning  the  various 
structural  materials  suggested  the  advisability  of  having  these  inves- 
tigations carried  on  by  the  Government.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  asked  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the  investigation  of  fuels  he  also 
asked  for  a  small  appropriation  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  begun 
by  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers.  In 
the  spring  of  1905  the  sum  of  $12,500  was  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  the  understanding  that  heat,  light,  and  power  were  to  be 
supplied  from  the  fuel-testing  plant.  The  work  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey  being 
appointed  in  immediate  charge  of  the  structural-materials  testing 
laboratories. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  work  it  was  arranged,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Lesley  and  Dr.  Edgar  Marburg,  professor  of  civil  engineering.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  equipment  might  be  retained  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  Permission  was  also  granted  by  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  to  ccmtinuc  the  work  in  Forest  Park. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    BOARD    ON    FUELS    AND    STRUCTURAL 

MATERIALS. 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  order  that  the  money  available  for  this  work  might  be  so  ex- 
pended as  to  secure  the  most  efficient  results,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  create  an  advisory  board  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the 
various   national    societies   directly   interested,  to  whom   could   be 
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referred  the  scope  to  be  covered  by  tiie  investigations  and  the  methods 
to  bo  used,  and  from  whom  could  be  obtained  a  critical  opinion  of  the 
results.  Accordingly  an  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  indorsement- of  the  Secretar}^  of  Agriculture, 
to  the  various  national  societies,  requesting  that  the  president  or 
some  other  representative  of  each  society  be  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  national  ad\4sory  board  for  the  investigation  of  fuels  and  struc- 
tural materials. 

In  response  to  this  in^atatlon  a  meeting  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  3,  1905,  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  United  wStatcs 
Geological  Surv^ey.  Later  the  personnel  of  this  board  was  sHghtly 
changed,  and  in  March,  1906,  the  members  received  direct  appoint- 
ments from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  additi(m,  a  repre- 
sentative was  appointed  from  each  of  the  several  Government  bureaus 
interested  in  the  investigations. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  original  advisory  board  consisted  of  the  following  representa- 
tives of  the  various  luitionnl  societies  and  Government  bureaus. 

Thu  Aniericau  Institute  of  Miuiiij^  Engineers:  John  Hays  Hammond,  past  president. 
New  York;  Robert  W.  Hunt  (Robert  \V.  Hunt  &  Co.,  testing  engineers.  Chicago, 
Pittsburg,  and  New  York),  Chicago,  111. ;  B.  F.  Bush,  manager  and  vice  president, 
Western  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  American  Institute  of  Elet^trical  Engineers:  Francis  B.  Crocker,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering.  Columbia  University,  New  York;  Ilenrj^  C.  Stott,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York; 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers:  C.  C.  Schneider,  past  president,  chairman 
committee  on  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  (leorge  S. 
Webster,  chainnan  conunittee  on  nniform  tests  of  cement,  (-ily  engineer.  Phila- 
del])hia.  Pa. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers:  W.  I'\  M.  (ioss.  dean  of  the  S(hc)ol  of 
Engineering.  Cniversity  of  Illinois.  Urbana.  Ill;  (leorge  II.  Barrus.  sKnun  engi- 
neer, Boston,  Mass.:  P.  W.  (iates.  Chicairo.  111. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials:  Charles  1>.  Dudley,  j>residenl.  .Mtoona, 
Pa.;  Robert  W.  Le.^ley.  vice  president.  Philadelj)hia.  Pa. 

The  Ameri(!an  In.stitute  of  Architects:  (leorge  1).  Post.  j)asi  president.  New  York; 
William  S.  Eames,  past  president.  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  A>sociation:  II.  G. 
Kelley,  past  president,  Minneajmlis,  Minn.:  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  director  of 
maintenance  and  oi)eration  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Chicago,  111.:  Hunter  Mc- 
Donald, past  president,  chief  engineer  Na^iliville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railroaxl,  Na*shville,  Tenn. 

The  American  Railway  Miister  Mechanics*  A.<sociation:  J.  F.  Deems,  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  i)ower^  New  York  Central  lines.  New  York;  A.  W.  Gibbs, 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  American  Foundrymen's  Asso<iation:  Richard  Moldenkc,  secretary.  Watchung, 
N.  J. 

The  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufactun^rs:  John  B.  Lober,  presi- 
dent, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Geological  Society  of  America:  Samuel  Calvin,  professor  of  geology,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  I.  C.  White,  State  geologist,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute:  Julian  Kennedy,  metallurgical  engineer,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
C.  S.  Robinson,  vice  president,  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

The  National  Association  of  Cement  Users:  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  president,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters:  Chas.  A.  Hexamer,  chairman  board  of 
consulting  experts,  Philadelphia,*  Pa. 

The  National  Fire  Protective  Association:  E.  U.  Crosby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers*  Association:  John  W.  Sibley,  treasurer,  Sibley- 
Menge  Press  Brick  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  William  D.  Gates,  American 
Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association:  Nelson  W.  McLeod,  past  president, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John  L.  Kaul,  president  Southern  Liunber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army:  Lieut.  Cx)l.  William  L.  Marshall,  New  York. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission:  Lieut.  Col.  0.  H.  Ernst,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  U.  S.  Navy:  Lieut.  Frank  T.  Chambers,  civil  enp- 
neer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  United  States  Treasury  Department:  James  K. 
Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Reclamation  Service,  United  States  Interior  Department:  F.  H.  Newell,  Director, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Since  the  first  meeting  the  following  additional  appointments  have 
been  made: 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers:  E.  V.  D'lnvilliers,  mining  engineer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tlic  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association:  William  Irvine,  president,  Chip- 
pewa Falls,  Wis. 

Tlio  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army:  Gen  William  Cn)zier,  chief,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy:  Admiral  Charh»8  W.  Rae,  chief, 
Washington,  D.  0. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission:  John  F.  Stevens,  chief  engineer,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Lieut.  Col.  (^leorge  W.  Goethals,  Washington,  D.  (\ 

The  following  members  of  the  board  have  resigned: 

Mr.  Nelson  W.  McLeod,  Lieut.  Col.  O.  H.  Ernst,  John  F.  Stevens. 

The  purpose  of  this  board  is  to  further  the  work  and  to  render  it 
of  the  broadest  possible  application  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
investigation  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  a  widely  representative 
body.  It  was  formally  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  31, 
1906,  with  Dr.  Charles  B.  Dudley  as  president  and  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Humphrey  as  secretary.  This  l)oard  also  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity 
toward  the  Forest  Service. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONCRETE  AND    REINFORCED  rONCRETE. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  members  of  the  special  committees  on  concrete  and  reinforced 
concrete  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  and  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  met  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on 
June  17,  1904.  Mr.  C.  C.  Schneider  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man, and  Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot  was  elected  temporary  secretary.  The 
proposed  plan  oif  action  of  the  special  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  outlined,  involving  the  appointment 
of  subcommittees  on  plan  and  scope,  on  tests,  and  on  ways  and 
means.  It  was  voted  that  the  other  committees  present  should 
cooperate  with  the  special  committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on  imder  a  com- 
mon organization  to  be  known  as  the  joint  committee  on  concrete 
and  reinforced  concrete.  Mr.  C.  C.  Schneider  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Schaub, 
as  chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  were  made  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  the  joint  committee.  Mr.  Emil  Swensson  was  elected  vice 
chairman,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Schaub  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Humphrey  was  elected  secretary. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  present  members  of  the  johit  committee  and  of  the  various 
subcommittees  are  as  follows: 

OFFICERS. 

Chairman:  C.  C.  Schneider. 
Vice  chairman:  Emil  Swensson. 
Secretary:  Richard  L.  Humphrey. 

MEMBERS. 

American  Society  of  ( 'ivil  Engineers  (special  commitit'e  cu  concrete  and  reinforced 

concrete) : 
Greiner,  J.  E.,  assistant  chief  engineer,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Uatt,  W.  K.,  professor  of  civil  engineering,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Hoff,  Olaf,  vice  prt^sident  Butler  Brothers,  Hoff  c^  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Humphrey,  Richard  L.,  consulting  engineer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lesley,  R.  W.,  president  American  Cement  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Schaub,  J.  W.,  consulting  engineer,  Chicago,  111. 
Schneider,  C.  C,  consulting  engineer,  Philadelphia,  J*a. 
Swensson,  Emil,  consulting  engineer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Talbot,  A.  N.,  professor  of  sanitary  engineering.  rniv<'rsity  of  Illinois,  T^bana,  111. 
Worcester,  J.  R.,  consulting  engineer,  Boston,  Mass. 
16767— Bull.  329—08 2 
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AmeiicaLa  Society  for  Testing  Materials  (committee  on  reinforced  concrete ) : 

Fuller,  William  B.,  consulting  engineer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Heidenreich,  E.  Lee,  consulting  engineer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Humphrey,  Richard  L.,  consulting  engineer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Albert  L..  consulting  engineer,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Lanza,  Gaetano,  profesBor  of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology-,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley,  R.  W..  president  American  Cement  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marburg.  Exlgar.  pnjfi«er»r  of  <-i\'il  engineering,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

Mills,  Chas.  M..  principal  aHsistant  engineer  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Moisseiff,  Leon  S.,  assistant  engineer  department  of  bridges.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Quimby,  Henry  H.,  assistant  engineer  of  bridges,  bureau  of  surveys,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Taylor,  \V.  P.,  engineer  in  charge  of  testing  laborator>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Sanford  E.,  consulting  engineer,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Tumeaure,  F.  E.,  dean  of  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Wagner,  Samuel  Tobias,  assistant  engineer  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railn>ad. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Weljster,  George  S.,  chief  engineer  bureau  of  surveys,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
*A:neri<-an  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  -Yssociation  (^subcommittee 
on  reinforced  concrete): 

Boynton,  C.  W.,  chief  inspector  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Cunningham,  A.  0..  chief  engineer  Wabash  Railroad,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M(ion?,  C.  H.,  engineer  of  grade  crossings,  Erie  Railn)ad,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Srribner,  Gilbert  H..  jr.,  contracting  engineer,  Chicago*  111. 

Swain,  Gec^rge  P.,  professor  of  civil  engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Bijston,  Mass. 
Association  of  Ameriran  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  (committee  on  concrete  and 
Hteel  concrete  I : 

Frdser,  Norman  D.,  president  Chicago  Portland  Cement  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Griffiths,  R.  E.,  vice  president  American  Cement  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

llagar,  Edward  M.,  president  Universal  Portland  (-ement  Company.  Chicago,  111. 

Newl>erry,  S[>encer  B.,  manager  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company.  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

8TA.\DiN(i    SL'BCOMMITTEES. 
eUBrOMMITTKE   ON   WAV8   AND   MKANS.  SUBCOMMITTEK   OX   TKNTS. 

R.  W.  lyesley,  chainnan.  Richard  L.  Huniphi-ey,  <hainnan. 

J.  E.  Greiner.  A.  X.  Tallx^t. 

Olaf  Hoff.  W.  K.  Hatt. 

A.  L.  Johnson.  Olaf  Iloff. 

A.  O.  Cunningham.  Spencer  B.  Newl)eiTy. 

Edward  M.  Hagar. 

SPECIAL    Sr BiOMMIITEES. 

HISTORY. 

To  collHte  cxiHting  lit<»ratiirp  an»i  results  of  pnnious  investigations. 

J.  R.  Worcester,  chairman. 
R.  W.  Lesley. 
F.  E.  Tumeaure. 
George  F.  Swain. 
R.  E.  Griffiths. 
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CONCRETE. 


(a)  Study  of  aggregate li.  proiwrtiou'i,  and  mixing. 

Sanford  E.  Thompson,  t-hairman. 

William  B.  Fuller. 

W.  P.  Taylor. 

Olaf  Hoff. 

George  S.  Webster. 

C.  H.  Moore. 


(b)  Physical  characteristics ,  waterproofing,  ttc. 

A.  O.  ('unniiighani,  (hairuian. 
E.  Lee  Heidenreich. 
Sanford  E.  Thompson. 
Samuel  Tobias  Wagner. 
C.  W.  Boynton. 


(r)  Strength  and  elastic  propirliex 

J.  E.  Greiner,  chairyuin. 
Charles  M.  Mills. 
W.  P.  Taylor. 
George  S.  Wei>stcr. 
Gilbert  H.  Scrii)ner,.jr. 


(a)  Sim  pit  beams. 

F.  E.  Tumeaure,  chairman. 
J.  E.  Greiner. 
C.  C.  Schneider. 
J.  R.  Worcester 
A.  0.  Cunningham. 


Gaetano  Lanza,  chairman. 
William  B.  Fuller. 
Edgar  Marburg. 
Leon  S.  Moisseiff. 
Henry  H.  Quimby. 

FAILURES  or  CONCRETE  STRU(  TURES. 

Emil  Swensson,  chairman. 
J.  W.  Schaub. 
A.  L.  Johns(^)n. 
Gilbert  H.  Scrilmer,  jr. 
George  F.  Swain. 


(//)  T-bfams.  flmtr  slabs,  etc. 

Samuel  Tobias  Wagner,  <liairman. 

J.  W.  Schaub. 

E.  Lee  Heidenreich. 

Gaetano  Lanza. 

C.  H.  Moore. 

KIRE-REHISTING   QUALITIES. 

C.  W.  lioynton,  chairman. 
C.  C.  Schneider. 
A.  L.  Johnson. 
Norman  D.  Fraser. 
Edward  M.  Hagar. 


Henry  H.  Quimi)y, 
Emil  Swensson. 
Edgar  Marl)urg. 
Charles  M.  Mills. 
Iveon  S.  Moisseiff. 


COOPERATION     BETWEEN     NATIONAL     ADVISORY     BOARD     AND 

JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

The  national  advisory  hoard  at  its  first  meeting  discussed  and 
revised  the  tentative  programme  adopted  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work  begim  during  the  exposition.  In  ackhtion  to  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concTeto,  this  progranune  pro- 
vided for  an  examination  of  tlie  constituent  matcnals  of  concrete, 
including  the  collection  of  representative  samples  of  crushed  stone, 
gravel,  sand,  slag,  cinders,  etc.,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  testing  of  these  samples  to  determine  their  relative  value  for 
mortar  and  concrete. 
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In  view  of  the  similarity  of  the  investigations  outlined  by  the  joint 
committee,  and  tliose  about  to  be  started  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
there  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Jime,  1905,  the  advisability  of  joint  cooperation.  At  a  meet- 
ing a  few  days  later  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes, 
representing  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  submitted  a 
basis  of  cooperation  providing  for  the  exexjution  of  this  work  by  the 
Geological  Siu^ey,  either  in  its  laboratories  at  St.  Louis  or  in  other 
laboratories  which  possess  the  requisite  facilities,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  joint  committee.  This  plan  of  cooperation  was 
mutually  agreed  to  and  the  subcommittee  on  tests  was  instructed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Geological  Survey  in  accordance  with  this 
understanding. 

On  December  14,   1905,  the  subcommittee  on  tests  submitted  a 
revised  programme  of  tests,  which  was  amended  and  adopted  by  the 
joint  committee.     Tliis  programme  was   approved  by  the  national 
advisoiy  board  March  .'U.   1906,  and   now  constitutes  the  working. 
outline  for  these  investigations. 

FUNDS. 

Tlie  first  appropriation  by  Congi-oss  for  the  investigation  of  struc- 
tural materials  amounted  to  $12,500,  of  which  $5,000  was  available 
until  June  30,  1905,  and  $7,500  until  June  30,  1906. 

Some  montlis  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1906,  this  small  appropriation  of  $12,500  for  the  work  at  the  struc- 
tural-materials testing  laboratories  became  exhausted,  and  the  work 
was  nearly  at  a  standstill  until  a  new  appropriaticm  of  $100,000 
became  available  July  1,  1906.  With  this  increased  appropriation 
the  work  was  greatly  extended,  new  equipment  purchased,  and  two 
large  buildings,  used  during  the  exposition  by  the  department  of 
mines  and  metallurg}^  were  occupied  for  testing  purposes. 

Another  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1907, 
to  June  30,  1908,  insures  the  continuance  of  the  work  which  is  now 
being  conducted  as  described  in  the  following  pages. 

STHl  C'TUUAL-MATKKIAI.S    DIVISIOX. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  investigation  of  structural  materials  assigned  to  a  division 
of  the  technologic  branch  of  the  ITnited  States  Geological  Survey  is 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  expert  in 
charge,  with  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Wilson  as  chief  engineer,  and  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Richard  1^.  Humphrey,  engineer  in 
charge. 


STKUCTITRAL-MATERTALS   DIVISION. 


The  organization  of  the  structiiral-niaterials  division  comprises  the 


following  section 


Adiniiiistrativo. 

Metallurgical. 

Editorial. 

Computing. 

Drafting. 

Field. 

Constituent  materials. 

Beam. 


Tension  and  shear. 

Slab. 

Column. 

Building  block. 

Permeability. 

Chemical. 

Photograpliic. 


BUILDINGS. 


The    structural-materials    testini^   laboratories,  located   in    Forest 
Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (PI.  I  and  rii>.  1 ),  occupy  the  cement  and  fournhn^^ 
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Fig.  l.--GenorHl  plan  of  buildings  (Kcupiod  Uy  structuml-niuteiiuls  testing  hjboratorips  in  Forest 

Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

buildings  and  the  metal  pavilion  of  the  Louisiana  Pun^hase  Exposi- 
tion. The  cement  buildin<]:  is  constructed  entirely  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  was  built  by  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement 
Manufactiu*ers.  It  consists  of  three  ])avili(ms,  separated  by  inter- 
mediate courts,  and  connected  across  the  fi-ont  ])y  a  continuous  loji^gia. 
The  central  pavilion  Ls  30  feet  square  and  is  used  l)y  the  constituent- 
materials  section;  that  on  the  ri<jcht  is  used  as  a  jj:(»neral  office;  that  on 
the  left  is  used  by  the  park  commission  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  ])y 
whose  com-tesy  these  laboratories  are  permitted  to  remain  in  Forest 
Park. 
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The  metal  pavilion,  60  by  100  feel,  is  used  ])y  the  beam,  the  per- 
ineability,  the  shear  and  tension,  imd  the  column  sections,  and  by 
the  carpenter  shop  and  the  steel-i*utting  plant.  In  order  to  put 
this  building  into  proper  condition  for  use  it  was  necessary  to  replace 
the  original  glass  sides  with  wooden  sheathing  and  to  lay  a  concrete 
floor.  In  addition,  a  ceiling  at  a  12-foot  elevation  was  built,  affording 
a  second  stoiy^  of  the  full  size  of  the  building.  Partitions  were 
erected  dividing  the  building  into  four  rooms,  which  are  used  for  mix- 
ing, molding,  storing,  and  testing  beams,  columns,  and  shear  and 
tension  test  pieces. 

The  foundry  originally  consisted  of  a  steel  skeleton  having  a  roof  of 
corrugated  iron  and  sides  of  wire  netting.  Up  to  February,  1907, 
this  building  was  used  by  the  fuel-testing  plant  for  testing  coke,  and 
when  these  tests  were  finished  it  was  sheathed  with  wood,  a  new  roof 
was  built,  and  it  now  houses  the  building-block,  the  petrographic,  and 
the  photographic  sections  and  a  portion  of  the  constituent-materials 
section.  It  also  contains  25  bins,  each  of  one  car  capacity,  for  storing 
material;  a  workshop  equipped  with  a  machine  lathe,  drill  press,  and 
emery  grinder;  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  necessar>^  power  equip- 
ment for  the  entire  plant. 

Power  was  furnished  by  the  fuel-testing  plant  until  its  removal  to 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  April,  1907.  The  one- 
story  annex  to  one  end  of  the  foundry  is  occupied  by  the  chemical  and 
electrolysis  laboratory.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  a  one-storj' 
frame  building  contains  the  computing  and  drafting  sections. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  greater  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  model  cement-testing 
laborator}^  of  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Clement  Manu- 
facturers was  loaned  for  some  tune,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Lesley  and  Dr.  Edgar  Marburg,  and  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
the  Geological  Survey.  The  remainder  of  the  equipment  which  had 
been  loaned  for  exhibition  purposes  was  afterwards  purchased  from 
the  manufacturers  at  vc^rv  low  prices. 

In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  manufacturers,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  investigations  l)eing  carried  on  at  the  laboratories, 
and  desiring  to  be  of  some  assistance,  have  supplied  equipment  for  the 
purpose  at  greatly  reduced  j)rices,  in  some  cases  at  less  than  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  loaned  to  or  purchased  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  a  small  amount  of  equipment  ])elonging  to  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  has  been  used. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  more  important  items  of  equipment  it 
was  deemed  inadvisable  to  include  the  smaller  pieces  of  apparatus,  as 
these  are  mentioned  in  comiection  with  the  work  of  the  different  sec- 
tions.    Half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs  of  only  a  portion  of 
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the  apparatus  arc  shown  in  the  following  pages.     The  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal equipment  follows: 

One  GOOjOOO-pound,  motor-driven,  automatic,  Universal  four-screw  testing  machine, 
manufactured  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  machine  has  a  full  equip- 
ment of  tools  for  making  tests  of  columns  up  to  3()-f(X)t  lengths,  transverse  tests  on  beams 
up  to  25-foot  span,  and  tests  for  tensile  strength  for  specimens  up  to  24  feet  in  length, 
with  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent. 

One  200,000-pound,  motor-driven,  automatic.  Universal  four-screw  testing  machine, 
manufactured  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  machine  has  a  full  equip- 
ment of  tools  for  making  compression  and  tension  tests  up  to  4  feet  in  length  and  trans- 
verse tests  on  beams  up  to  10-foot  span. 

One  200,000-pound,  motor-driven,  automatic.  Universal  four-screw  testing  machine, 
manufactured  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  machine  also  has  a  full 
equipment  of  tools  for  making  tension  and  compression  tests  up  to  4  feet  in  length  and 
transverse  tests  on  beams  up  to  20-foot  span. 

One  200,000-pound,  motor-driven,  automatic,  Universal  four-screw  testing  machine, 
manufactured  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  machine  was  furnished  by 
the  Reclamation  Service,  and  has  a  full  equipment  of  tools  for  making  tension  and  com- 
pression tests  up  to  4  feet  in  length  and  transverse  tests  on  beams  up  to  20-foot  span. 

One  2(X),000-pound,  motor-driven,  automatic,  three-screw  testing  machine,  manu- 
factured by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  machine  has  a  full  equipment  of 
tools  for  making  compression  and  tension  tests  uj)  to  4  feet  in  length  and  transverse  testa 
(m  beams  up  to  20-foot  span. 

One  100,000-pound,  motor-driven,  automatic.  Universal  three-screw  testing  machine 
inanufactiured  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  machine  has  a  full  equip- 
ment of  tools  for  making  tension  and  compression  tests  and  transverse  tests  on  beams  up 
t(»  16-foot  span. 

One  40,000-pound,  hydraulic,  hand-driven,  compression  machine,  mauufactured  by 
the  Falkenau-Sinclair  Company,  Philadelphia.  This  machine  is  designed  for  testing 
small  test  pieces  in  compression,  and  was  furnished  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

One  50,000-pound,  hydraulic,  hand-driven  testing  machine,  very  kindly  loaned  l)y 
Tinius  Olsen  &  Cf).,  Philadelphia. 

One  2,000-pound,  long-lever,  tensile  testing  machine  for  cement,  manufactured  l)y 
Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

One  2,000-pound,  automatic;  shot,  short-lever,  tensile  testing  machine  for  cement, 
manufactured  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

One  2,000-pound,  automatic  shot,  sliort-lever.  tensile  testing  machine  for  cement, 
manufactured  by  the  Fairbanks  Company,  New  York. 

One  motor-driven  torsion  machine  for  testing  wire,  manufactured  by  Tinius  Olsen  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  furnished  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

One  hand-driven,  10,0(X)-pound  tension  machine  for  testing  wire,  and  also  adapted 
for  making  transverse  tests  on  small  sj)ecimens,  manufactured  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  and  supplied  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

One  set  of  tools  for  making  shear  test^^  on  concrete  cylinders  6  inches  in  diameter  and 
24  inches  long,  together  with  12  cast-iron  molds.  The  apparatus  is  adapted  for  shearing 
out  sections  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  or  12  inches  in  length. 

One  one-half  cubic  yard  capacity  concrete  cubical  mixer,  mounted  on  skids,  manu- 
factured by  the  Municipal  Engineering  and 'Contracting  Company,  Chicago.  This 
mixer  was  very  generously  loaned  by  the  manufacturers  during  the  first  year's  work 
in  the  laboratories,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  from  them  at  a  very  low  price. 

One  1  cubic  yard  capacity  cubical  concrete  mixer,  wath  automatic  charging  hopper 
mounted  on  skids;  and  one  motor-driven  one-half  cubic  yard  capacity  cubical  concrete 
mixer,  with  an  automatic  charging  hopper  mounted  on  skids.   These  mixers  were  manu- 
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factured  by  the  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting  Company,  and  very  generously 
sold  by  them  for  an  amount  much  lower  than  the  market  price. 

Five  hollow  concrete  block  machines  manufactured  and  very  kindly  loaned  by  the 
American  Hydraulic  Stone  Company,  Denver,  Colo. ;  the  Mira(;le  Pressed  Stone  Com- 
pany, Minneapolis,  Minn.;  the  P.  B.  Miles  Manufacturing  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
the  Dykema  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  and  the  Century  Machine  Company, 
Jackson,  Mich.  These  machines,  representing  different  types,  were  selected  by  a 
committee  of  the  Concrete  Block  Machine  Manufactiu'ers'  Association. 

Six  steel  molds,  with  90  extra  interchangeable  bottoms  for  8  by  11  inches  by  13- 
foot  beams,  also  adjustable  for  6-,  8-,  and  10-foot  beams. 

Seventy-two  cast-iron  molds  for  cylindrical  test  pieces  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
16  inches  long,  12  of  which  were  furnished  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Twenty-four  cast-iron  molds  for  6-inch  cubes,  12  of  which  were  also  furnished  by 
the  Reclamation  Service. 

Sixty-three  single  brass  molds  for  transverse  specimens  of  cement  1  by  1  inch  in 
cross  section  and  13  inches  long;  10  of  these  molds  were  furnished  by  the  Reclamation 
Service. 

Eighteen  3-gang  and  18  5-gang  standard  brass  briquet  molds.  Eight  of  the  3-gang 
and  10  of  the  5-gang  molds  were  furnished  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Twenty  3-gang  2-inch  cube  molds  of  brass.  Fourteen  of  the  2-inch  cube  molds 
were  furnished  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Four  cubic-foot  measures. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  cement  storage  cans  of  galvanized  iron,  24  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  29 J  inches  high. 

Three  hundred  tin  storage  cans,  fij  inches  in  diameter,  GJ  inches  higli,  with  a  4-inch 
diameter  screw  top. 

One  complete  accelerated-test  apparatus  for  cement,  including  a  copp«'r  tank,  metal- 
frame  support,  and  constant-level  bottle. 

One  5-gallon  still. 

One  water  bath  of  heavy  copper. 

One  4-inch  diameter  electrical  hot  plate. 

One  12-inch  diameter  electrical  hot  plate. 

One  lO-horsepower  American  standard  feed-water  heater. 

Two  soapstone  moist  closets,  43}  by  24  by  18  inches. 

Nine  soapstone  tanks,  7  feet  long  and  30  inches  wide,  eight  of  which  are  6  inches 
and  one  30  inches  deep,  inside  measure.  These  tanks  are  arranged  in  tiers  of  three 
each,  on  steel  frames,  and  piped  for  running  water.  Two  tiers  were  manufactured 
by  Stambach  &  Love,  Philadelphia,  and  one  by  Cahill,  Swift  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Two  standard  mixing  tables  with  glass  tops. 

Two  sets  standard  brass  sieves  8  inches  in  diameter,  having  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  80, 
100,  and  200  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

Two  automatic  sifting  machines,  one  belt  driven  and  the  other  motor  driven,  manu- 
factured by  Howard  &  Morse,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Three  analytical  balances. 

Five  Troemner  scales,  two  No.  7,  two  No.  293,  and  two  No.  80;  tli<»  No.  7  scale  being 
furnished  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Five  movable  platform  scales. 

Three  hand  trucks. 

On(»  steel  carriage  for  raising  and  moving  concrete  beams.  This  consistfl  of  an  8-inch 
channel,  supported  by  steel  legs  15  feet  long,  the  lx)ttom  flange  of  which  serves  as  a 
track  for  two  1-ton  trolleys  with  roller  bearings,  ])earing  differential  hoists. 

One  air  compressor  with  a  complete  outfit  of  air  tampers  and  tools,  generously  loaned 
by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Drill  Company,  New  York. 

One  complete  outfit  for  preparing  cubes  of  stone,  consisting  of  a  gang  saw,  band  Sf^w, 
slicing  machine,  and  polishing  table. 
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Four  compreesometers. 

Two  extensometers. 

Four  beam  deformeters. 

Four  slip  of  rod  apparatus. 

Three  Thatcher  computing  machines. 

Two  Draper  recording  thermometers. 

One  Bristol  recording  thermometer. 

One  muffle  furnace. 

Two  gas  furnaces. 

One  gas  generator  for  chemical  lalwratory. 

One  Buffalo  portable  forge. 

Two  lever  jacks. 

One  Lodge  &  Shipley  machine  lathe. 

One  70-hor8epower  horizontal  tubular  l)oiler. 

One  74-hor8epower  Habercom  slide-valve  engine. 

One  Worthington  fire  pump. 

One  Westinghouse  dynamo. 

In  addition  to  the  above  equipment  all  the  divisions  of  the  laboratories  have  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  smaller  apparatus,  and  facilities  for  making  (h(*  tests  covered  by 
the  investigations. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  DONATIONS. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  investigations  of  structural 
materials  being  conducted  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
are  such  that  in  order  to  procure  the  needed  information  in  a  reason- 
able time,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  available  appropriations  cover 
as  much  work  as  possible.  These  appropriations  are  relatively  small 
in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  all  persons  interested  in  this  work  should  accord  it 
their  hearty  support  as  far  as  possible.  The  results  of  tliese  investi- 
gations will  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  Government,  but  to  the 
public  at  large,  especially  engineers,  architects,  contractors,  manu- 
facturers, and  all  others  who  manufacture  or  use  structural  materials. 
The  help  which  has  been  received  up  to  the  present  time  has  made 
it  possible  to  devote  to  the  investigations  a  large  amount  of  money 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  spent  in  defraying  transportation 
charges  for  materials  and  men,  and  for  purchasing  the  materials  with 
which  to  conduct  the  investigations.  In  most  cases  it  has  been 
simply  necessary  to  make  known  the  needs  of  these  laboratories  for 
materials  or  transportation;  in  a  few  cases  material  has  been  espe- 
cially solicited,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  reply  has  been  a  generous 
compliance  with  the  request. 

Railroads  have  aided  in  the  work  by  transporting  the  materials 
and  the  employees  of  the  laboratories  free  of  charge.  Special 
acknowledgments  are  made  to  those  lines  and  to  certain  Portland 
cement  manufacturers,  collectively  and  individual!}^;  also  to  the 
Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting  Company,  the  Hydrex  Felt 
Engineering  Company,  the  Concrete  Block  Machine  Manufacturers' 
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Association,  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  of  Chicago,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  the  IngersoU-Rand 
Drill   Company. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  the  Union  Sand  and  Material  Company,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  donations  of  material  as  well  as  for  courtesies 
extended  and  for  service  in  delivering  material  by  teams  for  use  in 
these  labora*tories. 

The  tests  that  are  being  made  require  large  quantities  of  cement, 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  steel,  and  up  to  the  present  time  these  have 
been  contributed  generously  and  promptly  upon  request.  For  dona- 
tions of  Portland  cement  acknowledgments  are  made  to  the  follow- 
ing companies: 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  East  on,  Pa. 
American  C'ement  Co.,  Kgyi)t.  Pa. 
Atla«   Portland   Cement   Co.,    Hannilial, 
Mo. 


Peerless    Portland    Cement    Co.,    Union 

City,  Mich. 
Penn  Allen  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Bath, 

Pa. 


Bonneville  Portland  Cement  Co.,   Sieg-     Pennsylvania  Cement  Co.,  Bath,  Pa. 


fried.  Pa. 

Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Oglesby, 
111. 

Coplay  Cement  Manufacturing  <V).,  Cop- 
lay,  Pa. 

Dexter  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth, 
Pa. 

Edison  Portland   Cement  C 
ville,  N.J. 

German- American  Portland  Cement  <'o.. 
La  Salle,  111. 


Phoenix  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Sandusky   Portland    Cement   Co.,    Syra- 
cuse, Ind. 

St.  Ix)uis  Portland  Cement  Co.,  St.  Louifl, 
Mo. 

I'niveraal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 
Stewarts-     Virginia  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ford  wick, 
Va. 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Vulcan- 
ite, N.  J. 


lola  Portland  Cement  Co.,  lola,  Kans.         j  Western  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Yankton, 
Lehigh   Portland  Cement  Co.,   Mitchell,  I       g    Dak. 


Ind. 
Lawrence  Cement  Co..  Siegfried,  Pa. 
Northampton     Portland     Cement     Co., 

Stockerstown,  Pa. 
Omega  Portland  Cemc^nt  Co.,  Jonesville, 

Mich. 


Wliitehall  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cemen- 

tr)n.  Pa. 
Wolverine  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Coldwa- 

ter,  Mich. 


For  contributions  of  steel  ])ars  acknowledgments  are  made  to  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company  and  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  For 
donations  of  sand,  f^^ravel,  and  crushed  stone  in  carload  lots  acknowl- 
edgments are  made  to  the  following: 


Carmichael,  Wm.  R.,  Williamsport,  Ind. 
Ciisper-Stolle  Constniction  Co..  East   St. 

Louis,  111. 
Chicago  Crushed  St(me  Co.,  Chiciigo.  111. 
East  St.  Louis  Stone  Co..  East  St.  Louis, 

111. 
Fruin-Bam))rick    Construction    Co.,    St. 

Ixmis,  Mo. 
Grafton  Quarr>'  Co.,  Grafton,  111. 


McLaughlin-Mateer  Co.,  Kankakee,  111. 
Ozark  Red  Granite  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Reliance  Quarry  Co.,  Alton,  111. 
Rickey,  C.  A.,  Louisville,  Nebr. 
Schneider  Granite  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
l^nion  Sand  and  Material  Co.,  St.  I^uis, 

Mo. 
United  Railwavs  of  St.  LouLs. 
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For  courtesies  extended  and  facilities  afforded  in  investigating  the 
various  deposits  of  sand,  stone,  and  gravel,  forming  a  part  of  the 
field  work  of  these  laboratories,  acknowledgments  are  made  to  the 
following: 

Lauer,  Jacob,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
I-^utcrdahs  J.  W .,  Millican,  Tex. 
lie  Claire  Stone  Co.,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 
Little,  C.  H.,  ik  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ixmisiana  Railway  and  Navigation  Co., 

Colfax,  La. 
Ix)veland  Stone  and  Gravel  Co.,   I>ove- 

land,  Ohio. 
McT(man   c^   Halpin   Construction   Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Merchants  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Miami  Sand   and  Gravel  Co.,  Loveland, 

Ohio. 
Mineral  Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Missouri   Pacific   Railway,    Little   Rock, 

Ark. 
Mitchell  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Ixmis.  Mo. 
Missouri,    Kansas    and    Texas    Railway, 

Osage,  Okla. 
Moores,  Cooney  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Moorman,  E.  S.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Mound  City  Gravel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  Union  Sand  Co.,  St.  Ix)ui8,  Mo. 
Norton,  C.  E.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Ohio  and  Michigan  Gravel  and  Sand  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Ohio  River  Sand  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Ousley,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Denison.  Tex. 
Perkinson  Bros.,  St.  I^mis,  Mo. 
Rucker  Stone  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  Hoffman,  Mo. 
St.  Joseph  Street  Constructicm  Co.,   St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 
Samuels  &  Holmes,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Scullin-Gallagher    Iron    and    Steel    Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sheehan,  J.  P.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Shreveport     Sand     and     Concn^te     Co., 

Shreveport,  La. 
Sibley  Quarry  Co.,  Sibley,  Mich. 
Southern  Hydraulic  Stone  Co.,  Galveston, 

Tex. 
Stewart-Peck  Sand  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Storey  Bros.,  Milwaukee^,  Wis. 
Toledo  Stone  and  Glass  Sand  Co.,  Toledo, 

Ohio. 
Ware,  R.  J.,  &  Sons,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


American  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.,  Chicago, 

ni. 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Andrew  &  Hoertz,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Atwood-Davifl  Sand  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bambrick-Bates  Construction  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Beloit  Concrete  Stone  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Biesanz  Stone  Co.,  Minnesota  City, 'Minn. 

Big  Rock  Stone  and  Construction  Co., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Buckeye  Dredging  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bull  Frog  Mining  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Carey  Construction  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Casparis  Stone  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road. 

Chilton,  Chas.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

City  of  Madison,  Madison,  W'is. 

Cleveland  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Clifton  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.,  Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

Cobb,  H.  H.  &  L.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Coughlan,  T.  R.,  Manl^to,  Minn. 

Darragh  Bros.,  Marble  Falls,  Tex. 

Eagle  Point  Lime  Works,  Dubuque.  Iowa. 

^Fleming  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Glencoe  Lime  and  Cement  Co.,  St.  Ix)uis, 
Mo. 

Granby  Zinc  and  Mining  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Greene,  J.  A.,  Stone  City,  Iowa. 

Greenleaf  Stone  Co.,  Greenleaf,  Wis. 

Hillsboro  Stone  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Horton  Stone  and  Milling  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Jahuke  Navigation  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Jarrett  Construction  Co.,  Sibley,  I>a. 

Kelley  Sand  and  Fuel  Co.,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Laclede  Fire  Brick  C6.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

La  Cros8<'  Stone  Co.,  I^  Crosse,  Wis. 

Lake  Shore  Stone  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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PROGRAMME    FOR     INVESTIGATION    OF    CONCRETE    AND    REIN- 

FORCED  CONCRETE. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    PLAN. 

In  October,  1904,  the  joint  committee,  in  session  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  adopted  a  programme  of  the 
tests  necessary  to  procure  the  information  desired  in  the  preparation 
of  a  report  on  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete,  together  with  sugges- 
tions for  putting  the  same  into  effect.  The  plan  proposed  that  the 
subcommittee  on  tests  should  arrange  for  the  cooperation  of  the  joint 
committee  with  those  schools  of  technology  having  adequate  facilities 
for  making  the  tests  desired,  and  also  arrange  to  supervise  these  tests 
so  as  to  insure  the  proper  accuracy  and  correlation  of  work.  Materials 
of  uniform  and  satisfactory  quality  were  to  be  furnished  to  the  differ- 
ent institutions,  and  methods  of  testing  were  to  be  outlined  so  as  to 
standardize  them  as  far  as  practicable.  The  inspection  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  test  pieces  and  testing  of  the  same  by  an  experienced  assist- 
ant was  to  be  maintained,  in  order  that  the  sources  of  error  arising 
from  the  investigation  of  closely  related  problems  at  scattered  labora- 
tories might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Funds  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  material  and  the  expense  of  efficient  inspection  were  to  be  raised 
by  a  subcommittee  on  ways  and  means. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  the  subcommittee  on  tests 
in  behalf  of  the  joint  committee,  the  following  technical  institutions 
expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  work:  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science,  Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Harvard 
University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Purdue  University,  State  University  of  Iowa,  University  of 
Illinois,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  investigations  assigned  by  the  sub- 
comiiiittee  on  tests  were  conducted  at  these  institutions  during  the 
same  college  year  (1904-5)  by  advanced  students  or  members  of  the 
instruction  staff.  Since  arrangements  for  investigative  work  by 
students  in  nearly  all  such  institutions  necessitate  the  completion  of 
any  series  of  tests  by  at  least  the  last  of  May  of  each  year,  the  time 
available  proved  insufficient  for  making  needed  arrangements  and  pro- 
viding materials  sufficiently  in  advance  to  permit  tlie  completion  of 
the  requisite  tests.  This  rendered  impossible  the  thorough  organiza- 
tion that  was  desired  in  the  first  year's  work. 

DETAILS    OF   THE    PLAN. 

I.    EXAMINATION    AND    CLAHHIFICATION    OF   CONHTITITENT   MATERIALS. 

A.  Examination  of  deposit. — Sands,  jjinivels,  stones,  gravel  and  stone  screenings 
(1-inch  screen),  slags,  cinders,  <*tc.,  are  lo  he  collectcKl  by  a  spe<'ial  repn*8«»ntative  of 
the  testing  lalK)ratory  mmt  out  for  that  i)uriK)se.  Th<^  d<'|)osii  from  which  the  samples 
are  collected  it}  tu  be  exainiutHl  to  determine  the  extent  and  natur   of  the  materiaL 
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B.  Physical  tests  in  the  laboratory. — The  laboratory  tests  are  to  include  the  examina- 
tions and  determinations  indicated  below: 


G.  Percentage  of  voids. 

7.  Character  of  stont;  as  to  percentage  of 
absorption,  porosity,  permeability, 
compressive  strength,  and  behavior 
under  treatment. 


1.  Mineralogical  examination. 

2.  Specific  gravity. 

3.  Weight  per  cubic  f(X)t. 

4.  Sifting  (granulometric  composition). 

5.  Percentage   of  silt  and   character   of 

same. 

('.  Cheiiiical  analysis. — Analyses  are  to  l>e  made  to  determine  the  composition  and 
character  of  tlie  stone,  silt,  etc.,  used  in  te^ts. 

II.    TESTS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OP  MORTARS  MADE  WITH  TYPICAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND 
SAND,  GRAVEL,  AND    STONE    SCREENINGS  (J-INCH    SCREEN). 

A.  Proportions  and  conditions. — Proportions  to  he  stated  ])y  weight  and  volume. 
The  unit  of  volume  for  cement  is  100  pounds  per  cubic  f(>ot.  The  typical  Portland 
cement  is  to  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  mixing  a  number  of  brands,  each  of  which 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

Specific  gravity,  not  less  than  3.10. 

Fineness,  residue  not  more  than  8  per  cent  on  No.  100  nor  25  per  cent  on  No.  200 
sieve. 

Time  of  setting:  Initial  set,  not  less  than  30  minutes;  hard  set,  not  less  than  1  hour 
nor  more  than  10  hours. 

Tensile  strength: 

1.  Neat —  Pounds. 

24  hours  in  moist  air 175 

7  days  (1  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water) 500 

28  days  (1  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water) 600 

2.  One  part  cement,  three  parts  standard  sand — 

7  days  ( 1  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water) 175 

28  days  (1  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water) 250 

Constancy  of  volume:  Pats  of  neat  cement  3  inches  in  diameter,  one-half  inch 
thick  at  center,  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  24 
hours.  A  pat  is  kept  in  air  at  normal  temperature  and  observed  at  intervals  for  at 
least  28  days.  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70®  F.  as  practicable 
and  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days.  A  third  pat  is  exposed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  steam  above  boiling  water  in  a  loosely  closed  vessel  for  5  hours.  These  pats 
must  remain  firm  and  hard  and  show  no  signs  of  distortion,  checking,  cracking,  or 
disfiguration. 

The  cement  shall  not  contain  more  than  1.75  per  cent  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
nor  more  than  4  per  cent  magnesium  oxide. 

A  test  of  the  neat  cement  must  be  made  with  each  mortar  series  for  comparison  of 
the  quality  of  the  typical  Portland  cement. 

B.  Physical  tests  in  laboratory. — The  lalxiratory  tests  include  the  following  deter- 
minations, those  designated  as  items  1  t<j  10  being  each  made  at  the  ages  of  7,28,00, 
180,  and  360  days: 

1.  Tensile  strength  with  one  part  cement  to  varying  percontajres  of  material. 

2.  Compressive  strength  with  one  part  cement  to  varying  percentages  of  material. 

3.  Transverse  strength  with  one  part   ((Mncnl    to  varying  percentages  of  material. 

4.  Shearing  strength  with  one  part  cement  to  varyiiii?  percent a<r(\s  of  material. 

5.  Tensile  strength  with  cement,  material  sifted  to  one  wize. 

6.  Compressive  strength  with  cement,  material  sifted  to  one  si/e. 

7.  Transverse  strength  with  cement,  material  sifted  to  one  size. 
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8.  Shearing  strength  with  cement,  material  sifted  to  one  size. 

9.  Modulus  of  elasticity  in  compression  of  different  mixtures  as  to  proportion  and 

size  of  aggregate. 

10.  Modulus  of  elasticity  in  tension  of  different  mixtures  as  to  proportion  and  size  of 

aggregate. 

11.  Yield  in  mortar. 

12.  Porosity. 

13.  Permeability. 

14.  Volumetric  changes  in  setting.  ^ 

15.  Absorption. 

16.  Methods  of  waterproofing. 

17.  Freezing  tests. 

18.  Coefiicient  of  expansion. 

19.  Effect  of  oil:  (a)  On  hardening  mortar;  (6)  on  hardened  mortar. 

20.  Effect  of  sea  water. 


lU.   TESTS  AND  CLASSIFICATION   OF  CONCRETE  MADE   WITH  TYPICAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
AND   StONE,    STONE   AND   GRAVEL   SCREENINGS,    GRAVEL,    SAND,   CINDER,    SLAG,    ETC. 

A*.  Proportions  and  conditions. — Proportions  to  be  stated  by  weight  and  volume. 
Unit  of  volume  for  cement,  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

B.  Physical  tests  in  laboratory. — The  laboratory  tests  include  the  following  determi- 
nations, those  designated  as  items  1  to  6  being  each  made  at  the  ages  of  30,  90,  180, 
and  360  days: 


1.  Tensile  strength  with  different  mix- 

tures as  to  proportion  and  size  of  the 
aggregate. 

2.  Compressive    strength     of     different 

mixtures  as  to  proportion  and  size 
of  aggregate. 

3.  Transverse  strength  of  different  mix- 

tures as  to  proportion  and  size  of 
aggregate. 

4.  Shearing  strength  with  different  mix- 

tures as  to  proportion  and  size  of 
aggregate. 

5.  ^lodulus  of  elasticity  in  compression 

t)f  different  mixtures  as  to  propor- 
tion and  size  of  aggregate. 

Modulus  of  elasticity  in  tension  of  dif- 
ferent mixtures  as  to  proportion  and 
size  of  aggregate. 

Character  of  crushed  stone  used: 
(a)  Weight  per  cubic  foot:  (6)  size; 
(r)  percentage  of  voids:  {d)  percent- 
age of  silt. 

8.  Weight  per  cubic  foot,  uncrushed. 

9.  Yield. 

10.  Absorption. 

11.  Porosity. 

12.  Permeability. 

C.   Full-size  tests. — The  la]K)ratory  tests  of  full-size 
bricks  include  the  following: 
1.  Beams  of  various  spams,  sections,  and  compositions 


6. 


7. 


13.  Methods  of  waterproofing. 

14.  Protective  influence  against  corrosion 
of  metal. 

15.  Fire-resisting  qualities:  (a)  Effect  of 
heat  on  hardening  concrete;  (6)  ef- 
fect of  heat  on  hardened  concrete; 
(c)  thickness  necessary  for  proper 
insulation. 

16.  Freezing  tests. 

17.  Volumetric  changes. 

18.  Effect  of  vibmtion  and  of  applied 
stress  (impact):  (a)  On  hardening 
of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete; 
(6)  on  hardened  plain  and  rein- 
forced concrete. 

19.  Adhesion  of  concrete  to  metal  under 
varying  conditions,  for  varying 
periods,  up  to  at  least  three  years: 
(a)  Effect  of  shape;  (6)  effect  of  em- 
bedded length;  (c)  effect  of  various 
kinds  of  loading;  (d)  effect  of  chem- 
ical action;  (e)  relative  value  of  sur- 
face adhesive  resistance  and  grip. 

20.  Effect  of  oils:  (a)  On  hardening  con- 
crete; (b)  on  hardened  concrete. 

21.  Coefficient  of  expansion. 

22.  Effect  of  sea  water. 

beams,  building  blocks,  and 
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.  Building  blocks  and  bricks,  as  to  (a)  compressive  strength,  wet  and. dry  mixtures; 
(6)  transverse  strength,  wet  and  dry  mixtures;  (c)  shearing  strength,  wet  and 
dry  mixtures;  ((f)  absorption,  wet  and  dry  mixtures;  (e)  permeability;  (/)  meth- 
ods of  waterproofing;  (g)  effect  of  accelerating  the  hardening  of  concrete  blocks 
by  means  of  live  steam,  etc.;  (h)  fire-resisting  qualities;  (i)  efflorescence. 

IV.    TESTS  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE. 

A.  Beams. — Tests  of  beams  to  include  dctcTininations  of — 


7.  Effect  of  variation  in  section,  such  i»s 

trapezoidal,  T-shaped,  etc. 

8.  Effect    of    variation    in  length  and 

depth.. 

9.  Effect  of  restraining  the  ends. 
10.  Effect  of  repetitive  loading. 


1.  Effect  of  amount  of  reinforcement. 

2.  Effect  of  character  of  reinforcement. 

3.  Effect  of  form,  size,  and  position  of 

reinforcing  bars. 

4.  Effect   of   initial   stress    in   reinforce- 

ment. 

5.  Effect  of  different  manners  of  loading. 

6.  Methods   of     providing    for    diagonal 

stresses.  I  ^ 

B.  Columns. — Tests  of  columns  to  include  determinations  of — 

1.  Effect  of  amount  of  reinforcement.  4.  Effect  of  character  and  eccentricity  of 

2.  Effect  of  disposition  of  reinforcement:  loading. 

(a)    Longitudinal;    (6)    hooped;    (r)     5.  Effect  of  variation  in  section,  such  as 
combination  of  (a)  and  (6).  square,  round,  and  rectangular. 

3.  Effect  of  form,  size,  and  position  of     G.  Effect  of  fixing  the  ends. 

reinforcement. 

C.  Slabs. — Tests  to  be  made  of  slabs — 

1.  Supported  at  two  or  four  edges.  |  4.  Effect  of  concentration  of  load. 

2.  Fixed  at  two  or  four  edges.  |  5,  Variation  in  per  cent  of  reinforcement. 

3.  Use  of  expanded  metal,  wires,  etc.         0.  Variation  in  span  and  thickness. 

D.  Arches. — Tests  to  be  made  of  forms  and  features  of  arches  as  follows: 

1.  Continuous  ring.  '  4.  Shape. 

2.  Hinged.  I  5.  Span  and  rise. 

3.  Vousscjirs. 

WORK   AT   TECHNOLOGICAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

In  connection  with  the  work  at  the  laboratories  it  has  been  deemed 
desirable  by  the  national  advisory  board  and  the  joint  committee  on 
concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  those 
technological  institutions  possessing  proper  facilities  for  carrying  on 
investigations  comprising,  in  part,  tests  in  which  the  methods  of 
execution  are  still  open  to  formulation  and  which  involve  general 
phenomena.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  thought  desiral)le  for  this 
laboratory  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  any  laboratory  desiring 
to  conduct  investigations  along  these  hues.  Among  the  topics  wliich 
are  available  for  such  investigations  may  ])e  mentioned — 

1.  Shearing:  Comparison  of  methods. 

2.  Modulus  of  elasticity:  Comparison  of  methods. 

3.  Protective  influence  of  concrete  against  corrosion, 

4.  Fire-resisting  qualities  of  concrete. 

5.  Methods  of  waterproofing. 

6.  Coefficient  of  expanBion. 
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7.  Effect  of  vibration  and  applied  stress. 

8.  Adhesion  of  concrete  to  metal. 

9.  Reinforced-concrete  beams:  (a)  Effect  of  different  manners  f)f  loading;  (6)  meth- 

ods of  providing  for  diagonal  stresses;  (c)  effect  of  variation  in  section;  (d)  effect 
of  restraining  ends;  (e)  amount  and  character  of  reinforcement. 
10.  Reinforced-concrete  columns:  Method  of  testing. 

SEQUENCE    OF   TESTS. 

It  is  evident  that  the  investigations  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
programme  will  cover  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  therefore  the  aim 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  investigate  first  those 
questions  which  will  yield  information  most  urgently  needed  in  con- 
structive work  by  the  different  branches  of  Qie  Govermnent,  the 
policy  being  to  work  continuously  upon  as  many  of  the  problems  as 
the  facilities  and  appropriation  wili  permit. 

As  the  investigation  progresses  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  do 
considerable  experimental  work  in  determining  the  prof>er  methods 
to  be  followed,  the  sources  of  error  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
probable  causes  of  given  phenomena,  and  the  programme  may  there- 
fore be  varied  according  to  conditions. 

SUMMARY. 

In  the  following  pages  the  character  of  the  investigations  being 
conducted  at  the  laboratories  is  presented,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  and  methods  of  testing,  methods  of  computing, 
and  forms  used  for  recording  the  results,  the  work  of  each  section 
being  separately  described. 

The  methods  of  testing  are  given  in  some  detail  without,  however, 
any  reference  to  the  investigations  which  led  up  to  their  adoption. 
These  investigations  often  entailed  a  series  of  comparative  tests 
between  a  number  of  different  methods.  No  change  of  method  is 
made  without  a  thorough  series  of  tests  on  identical  material  by  both 
the  old  and  the  proposed  method,  not  only  to  determine  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  methods,  but  also  to  have 
an  equation  between  the  results  obtained  by  both  methods  by  which, 
should  the  new  method  be  adopted,  the  results  obtained  by  the  old 
method  would  be  comparable  with  those  obtained  by  the  new. 

The  theories  underlying  the  methods  of  testing  are  not  touched 
upon  except  in  one  instance.  The  methods  used  in  testing  beams 
are  somewhat  cUfferent  from  those  used  by  other  investigators, 
hence  the  theories  underlying  the  methods  used  at  these  laboratories 
are  explained. 

The  methods  used  in  transforming  the  data  obtained  at  the  test- 
ing machines  into  form  for  pubUcation  are  not  treated  in  detail,  an 
outline*  only  being  given. 


a  See  Form  B  (p.  24)  and  footnote  relating  thereto  (p.  23). 
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It  is  the  policy  to  present  only  the  results  of  the  tests,  eliminating 
all  statements  of  opinion  or  theories  concerning  them.  Occasionally 
in  bulletins  on  a  particular  phase  of  a  subject  curves  will  be  drawn 
showing  graphically  certain  relations,  such  as  the  variation  of  strength 
with  age  or  the  variation  of  deformation  with  increasing  stress. 
Attention  will  also  be  called  to  points  of  interest  or  some  unusual 
feature  in  the  results. 

CONSTITinCNT-MATERIAT.S   HKCTION. 

OUTLINE    OF    INVESTIGATIONS. 

Nature  of  the  work. — All  the  sand,  stone,  gravel,  and  other  mate- 
rials which  are  used  in  the  investigations  being  carried  on  by  the 
division  are  tested  for  their  quaUty  in  this  section. 

In  addition  a  series  of  investigations  are  under  way  covering  the 
determination  of  the  relative  value  of  the  various  sands,  gravels, 
cinders,  crushed  stone,  and  other  constituent  materials  used  in  cement 
mortars  and  concretes. 

For  these  investigations  there  is  used  a  typical  Portlaml  cement, 
obtained  by  thoroughly  intermixing  a  large  number  of  standard 
brands  of  Portland  cement.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  these  investiga- 
tions, it  was  the  practice  to  test  each  brand  separately,  and  also  each 
mixture  of  these  brands.  It  was  found  that  the  difference  between 
the  result  obtained  for  the  mixture  and  the  average  of  the  results  of 
the  individual  brands  was  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible  for  all  practical 
purposes.  It  is  the  practice  now,  however,  to  test  the  various  brands 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  cement  meets  the  requirements 
for  a  typical  cement  contained  in  the  programme  for  these  investi- 
gations (p.  17).  The  cement  obtained  by  mixing  several  brands, 
hero  referred  to  as  a  typical  cement,  is  mixed  in  large  ({uantities  at 
a  time  and  sealed  in  air-tight  galvanized  cans  of  about  800  pounds 
capacity. 

Laboratories. — Interior  views  of  the  constituent -materials  labora- 
tories are  shown  in  PI.  II.  A  briquet  is  shown  in  the  clips  of  the 
long-lever  testing  machine  at  the  left  in  A,  and  the  soapstone  inmier- 
sion  tanks  are  shown  in  the  background.  The  glass-top  mixing 
tables  are  shown  in  the  foreground  of  B.  Tliis  view  also  shows  the 
200,000-pound  Olsen  testing  machine  at  the  left,  the  long-leA'er 
cement-testing  machine  and  the  hydraulic  hand-operated  compres- 
sion-testing machine  in  the  center,  and  the  moist  closet  at  the  right. 

Register  numbers. — Each  sample  of  material  as  it  is  received  at 
the  laboratories  is  given  a'  register  number,  a  record  of  which  is 
made  and  filed  in  a  card  index.  The  sample  is  subsequently  known 
by  this  register  number,  which  is  so  chosen  that  it  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  material.  For  example,  each  material  is  designateil 
16767— BuU.  329—08 3 
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by  the  first  and  last  letters  of  its  name;  thus,  Ct.  for  cement,  Sd.  for 
sand,  Gl.  for  gravel,  Cr.  for  cinder,  Sg.  for  slag,  and  Se.  for  stone. 
The  first  sample  of  the  cement  was  called  Ct.  1,  the  next  Ct.  2,  etc. 
When  the  mix  is  made  it  is  given  a  single  number  and  each  sample 
taken  from  that  mix  is  given  a  subsequent  number;  thus  the  sec- 
ond mix  was  called  Ct.  133,  and  the  first  sample  from  that  mix  Ct. 
133-1,  etc. 

PHYSICAL    TESTS    OF   CEMENT. 

All  the  cement  used  at  the  laboratories  is  subjected  to  the  follow- 
ing physical  tests:  (1)  Specific  gravity.  (2)  Fineness.  (3)  Time  of 
setting.  (4)  Tensile,  compressive,  and  transverse  strength,  neat  and 
with  three  parts  Ottawa  sand.  (5)  Percentage  of  water  for  normal 
consistency.     (6)  Soundness. 

The  methods  recommended  by  the  special  committee  on  uniform 
tests  of  cement  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  are  used 
in  making  thes'^  tests. 

The  specific  gravity  is  determined  upon  untreated,  dried,  and 
ignited  samples.  A  large  series  of  special  tests  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  forms  of  apparatus; 
the  Le  Chatelier  apparatus,  however,  is  the  standard  for  routine 
work. 

The  time  of  both  initial  and  hard  set  is  detennined  both  by  means 
of  the  Gilmore  wires  and  by  the  Vicat  needle  apparatus.  The  latter 
apparatus,  however,  is  the  standard  for  all  tests.  The  temperatures 
of  the  air  and  of  the  water  are  recorded  on  Draper  automatic  record- 
ing thermometers,  which  record  covers  a  period  of  one  week. 

The  accelerated  testing  apparatus  for  making  tests  for  sound- 
ness is  illustrated  in  PI.  Ill,  B.  The  test  consists  in  maintaining 
the  pats  in  an  atmosphere  of  st^am  over  boiling  water  for  five  hours. 

The  percentage  of  water  for  normal  consistency  is  determined  with 
the  Vicat  needle  apparatus.  The  test  for  fineness  is  made  by  sifting 
the  cement  through  the  No.  100  and  No.  200  sieves,  using  a  special 
sifting  apparatus  made  by  Howard  &  Morse,  which  is  capable  of 
holding  nine  sieves  at  one  time. 

STRENGTH    TESTS    OF    NEAT    CEMENT    AND    OTTAWA  SAND 

MORTAR. 

The  neat  cement  is  tested  for  tensile,  compressive,  and  transverse 
strength  at  ages  of  1,  7,  2S,  90,  180,  and  360  days,  and  a  parallel  series 
of  tests  is  made  of  1:3  mortar,  using  standard  Ottawa  sand  for  all 
ages  except  one  day.     Three  test  pieces  are  broken  for  each  age. 

Tension  briquets  are  approximately  1  inch  scjuare  at  the  smallest 
section;  in  order  to  get  accurate  results  the  least  dimensions  are 
carefully  measured  at  the  time  of  testing  and  the  actual  unit  stress 
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is  computed.  The  briquet  molds  are  of  the  5-  and  3-gaiig  type  and 
are  made  of  brass  (PL  II,  A), 

Compression  test  pieces  are  2-inch  cubes,  the  molds  being  of  the 
3-gang  type.  The  mortar  cubes  are  tested  in  the  40,000-p>ound 
hydraulic  hand-operated  compression  machine  shown  in  PI.  Ill, 
A,  in  which  a  is  a  ball-and-socket  bearing  and  b  and  c  are  handles 
that  give  fast  and  slow  motions,  respectively.  A  cube  is  shown  in  the 
machine  just  above  a.  The  stronger  neat  cubes  are  tested  in  the 
200,000-pound  testing  machine. 

Transverse  test  pieces  are  1  inch  square  in  cross  section  and  13 
inches  in  length;  they  are  tested  on  a  span  of  12  inches.  The  trans- 
verse molds  are  of  the  individual  type.  The  transverse  specimens 
are  usually  tested  on  the  machine  shown  at  the  left  of  the  center  in 
PL  II,  Aj  but  can  be  tested  in  the  briquet  machine  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  illustrated  in  PL  III,  C. 

The  test  pieces  are  stored  in  the  moist  closet  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  are  then  placed  under  water,  in  the  inmiersion  tanks,  until  tested. 
The  water  in  the  immersion  tanks  is  kept  constantly  running  and 
heated  when  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature 
of  about  70°  F. 

The  order  of  testing  is  regulated  by  a  filing  system  with  cards  6 
by  4  inches  in  size  which  have  blanks  for  data,  as  shown  in  Form  A. 

Form  A     i  United  States  Geological  Survey.  1      MOLDING 

I  STRUCTURAL-MATERIALS  TESTING  LABORATORIES.  /  CARD. 

Date Test Reg.  No Field  No 

Mold  test  pieces  as  follows: 

Neat  with percent:  mark, 1:4  with percent;  mark, B 

1 : 3  with per  cent;  mark, A 1:3  one  size . .  .per  cent;  mark, , C 

Take  all  temperatures  and  date  neat  test  pieces. 

Temperatures:  Tanks °F.;  moist  closet, °F.;  air  in  lab °F.;  mixing  water, ''F. 

Remarks.— 

Operator's  signature:  Approved: 


When  a  sample  of  neat  cement,  for  example,  is  molded  into  test 
pieces,  a  card  is  made  out  for  each  group  of  three,  and  the  date 
upon  which  the  group  will  be  tested  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  card. 
The  cards  are  then  fded  in  the  order  of  the  dates.  Calendar  guide 
cards  are  used,  dividing  the  months  into  three  parts.  Each  morning 
the  cards  bearing  the  date  of  that  day  arc  removed  from  the  front 
of  the  file,  and  the  test  pieces  indicated  on  them  are  tested  that 
day.  In  this  way  the  cards  are  kept  moving  toward  the  front  of 
the  file  and  reach  the  front  on  the  day  when  the  test  pieces  whose 
register  numbers  they  bear  are  to  be  tested. 

The  results  of  these  physical  determinations  are  entered  upon 
Form  B**  for  filing  at  the  laboratory,  and  are  subsequently  copied 
into  tables  for  publication. 

o  Forms  B  to  R,  inclusive,   aro  condensed   in  the  pages  of  this  bulletin,  in  connection  with  the 
subject-matter  to  which  they  severally  relate,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  detail  how  the  results  ol 
the  various  tests  are  recorded.    In  practice,  each  fonn  is  printed  ou  a  aUoeti  ot  i^^t  ^\)^  \^  \ixOqj^ 
In  size. 
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Form  B. 


United  States  Oeolooical  Subvey. 
stbuctubal-matebials  testing  laboratories. 

Approved 


CEMENT 
REPORT. 


Station 

Register  No Brand Sp.gr., 

Residue  on  No.  100  sieve per  cent;  on  No.  200  sieve per  cent. 

Time  initial  set hr., min.    Hard  set hr., min.    Method 

Pat  test  in  air,  70**  F 

Pattest  in  water,  70°  F 

Pat  test  in  steam,  5  hours 

Pat  test  in  water,  180°  F 

Waterused:  Neat percent;  1:3 percent.    Kind  of  sand  used  in  1:3 

JTension  -water °  F.;  air °  F.    Compression— water °  F.;  air "  F. 

'  Flexure— water °  F.;  air °  F.    Pats— water °  F.;  air *  F. 

Tension— water °  F.;  air °  F.    Compression— water *»  F.;  air ®  F. 

Flexure- water **  F.;  air *»  F. 


Temper-  |  Neat 
ature  at  > 
mixing.  J  1:3.. 


Tensile  strength. 

Compressive  strength. 

Transverse  strength. 

Age  (days). 

Pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Av. 

Pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Av. 

Center  load 
in  pounds. 

Av. 

Mod. 

ri 

7                           1        

:::::::::::::::::::: 

28 1 



Neat 

90 

180 • 

360    ..      ::::: 

a                           

28 

1:3   • 

90  ..                       

180 i 

1 

360 1 ' 

! 

; 

Remark» 

SAND,  STONE,   GRAVEL,   AND   OTHER  AGGREGATES. 


PHYSICAL   TESTS    MADE. 

Samples  of  sand,  stone,  gravel,  cinders,  etc.,  are  collected  by  a 
geologist  who  makes  a  complete  report  on  the  location,  extent,  and 
geological  formation  of  the  source  of  the  supply,  the  methods  of 
preparing  the  material  for  the  market,  the  market  supplied,  the  out- 
put, etc.  In  the  case  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  he  collects  samples 
of  crusher  or  pit-run  screenings  below  one-fourth  inch,  and  pieces  of 
stone  about  1  cubic  foot  in  size.  The  physical  tests  made  upon  this 
material  are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  voids;  percentage  of  moisture;  weight  per  cubic  foot; 
percentage  of  absorption;  specific  gravity;  percentage  of  silt;  granu- 
lometric  analysis;  strength  and  density  tests  of  mortar;  strength, 
modulus  of  elasticity  in  compression,  and  density  tests  of  concrete. 

PERCENTAGE    OF   VOIDS. 

Apparatus, — The  apparatus  shown  in  PI.  V,  ^1,  consists  of  a  heavy 
galvanized-iron  cylinder  12  inches  in  diameter  and  15  inches  high, 
inside  dimensions.  The  pipe  a  admits  water  through  four  1-inch  aper- 
tures in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  inlets  being  fitted  on  the 
inside  with  perforated  porcelain  disks  which  prevent  fine  material 
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placed  in  the  vessel  from  dropping  down  into  the  pipe.  The  pipe  b 
is  connected  by  a  rubber  hose  to  a  5-gallon  water  bottle.  The  lid  c 
is  of  cast  iron  and  is  ground  to  an  air-tight  fit.  The  small  cock  d  is 
connected  by  a  rubber  tube  to  a  Richards  air  pump  (shown  at  d, 
PI.  rV,  Bj  and  at  5,  PI.  VI,  -4),  which  is  attached  to  a  water  faucet. 
PL  rV,  B,  shows  the  apparatus  for  filling  the  cylinder,  with  the 
water  bottle,  the  air  pump  d,  and  the  scales  in  place.  The  material 
is  placed  in  the  hopper  a  and  runs  through  the  opening  at  h  into  the 
cylinder  c. 

Method, — ^A  sample  of  the  material  is  dried  to  constant  weight, 
thus  incidentally  obtaining  the  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in 
the  material  as  received.  The  dry  material  is  placed  in  the  hopper 
(a,  PI.  IV,  B)y  which  is  raised  so  that  its  bottom  is  24  inches  above 
the  center  of  the  cylinder.  The  aperture  h  is  opened  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  material  will  fill  the  cylinder  in  about  one  minute. 
The  material  is  allowed  to  ,fill  the  cylinder  to  overflowing  and  is 
struck  off  level  with  a  straightedge.  The  cylinder  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  scales  by  means  of  the  overhead  trolley  (PI.  IV,  A) 
and  its  weight  with  contents  is  ascertained  and  recorded.  The  tube 
from  the  water  bottle  is  next  attached  to  the  pipe  beneath  the  cyl- 
inder and  the  tube  from  the  pump  is  attached  to  the  valve  in  the 
lid,  which  is  carefully  put  in  place.  The  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  the  air  pump  (d,  PI.  IV,  5),  and  the  water  is 
allowed  to  flow  in  slowly  from  below  until  it  approaches  the  top, 
when  the  cover  is  removed  and  the  water  brought  to  the  top  of  the 
vessel.  The  water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  voids  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  reaches  the  top  in  about  one  hour.  The  weight  of  the  vessel 
is  taken  after  the  voids  are  filled  with  water. 

The  percentage  of  voids  in  the  large  material  and  in  the  screenings 
and  sand  is  determined  in  the  same  way  except  that  a  smaller  cyl- 
inder is  used  for  the  material  sifted  to  one  size.  This  cylinder  has 
only  one  hole  in  the  bottom  for  the  introduction  of  the  water.  The 
smaller  cylinder  is  used  because  the  .material  of  a  given  size  is  often 
insuflScient  to  fill  the  larger  one  (showTi  in  PI.  V,  A),  PI.  V,  By  shows 
the  test  on  large-sized  material  under  way. 

Computations. — The  volume  and  weight  of  the  vessel  and  the  weight 
of  water  required  to  fill  the  pipes  beneath  the  vessel  are  known. 
The  quantities  measured  and  recorded  during  the  tests  are  (1)  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  full  of  dry  material,  (2)  the  weight  of  the  vessel 
full  of  material  and  water,  (3)  the  weight  of  a  portion  of  the  surface- 
dried  sand  after  the  test,  and  (4)  the  weight  of  the  thoroughly  dried 
sand  after  the  test. 

The  percentage  of  voids  is  obtained  by  correcting  the  measured  vol- 
ume of  water  for  that  filling  the  pipes  and  absorbed  by  the  material, 
dividing  by  the  volimie  of  the  vessel  and  multiplying  the  result  by  100. 
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The  percentage  of  voids  is  also  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  per 
cubic  foot  of  the  dried  sample  by  the  product  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
this  material  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

PERCENTAGE   OF   MOISTURE. 

Method, — The  weight  of  water  introduced  into  the  cylinder  is  cor- 
rected for  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  stone,  which  is  determined  by 
weighing  a  portion  of  the  material  af t^'r  surface  drying  and  again  after 
thoroughly  drying  it  over  a  hot  plate. 

Computations. — The  percentage  of  moisture  is  found  by  dividing  the 
difference  in  weight  between  an  ordinary  sample  before  and  after  dry- 
ing by  the  weight  of  the  dry  material  and  multiplying  by  100. 

WEIGHT    PER   (^ITBIC    FOOT. 

The  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  material  is  found  by  taking  the  dif- 
ference between  the  weight  of  the  empty  vessel  and  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  full  of  dry  material  and  dividing  by  the  volume  of  the  vessel. 

PERCENTAGE    OF    ABSORPTION. 

Method. — The  sample  used  for  the  absorption  test,  taken  from  the 
material  in  the  void  apparatus,  is  obtained  by  spreading  the  material 
out  and  selecting  small  ])orti<>ns  from  several  different  parts  of  the 
mass. 

(hmjyutations, — Tlie  unit  absorption,  or  the  weight  in  pounds  of 
water  absorbed  per  pound  of  dry  material,  is  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  surface-dried  material  after  the  test  and  of  the  thoroughly 
dried  material  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  thoroughly  dried  material. 

SPECIFIC    GRAVITY'. 

METHOD    USED    WITH    LARGE    MATERIAL. 

Apparaius, — PI.  VI,  T',  shows  the  apparatus  used  in  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  large  material.  Tlie  cylinder  (a)  is  the  same  as  that 
used  for  making  the  void  test  on  ** one-size''  material.  It  is  made 
from  an  S-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  8 J  inches  long;  the  cap  at  the  bot- 
tom has  a  1-inch  opening  in  the  center  fitted  with  pipe  and  valve 
(showTi  at  h)  and  is  protected  from  the  nuiterials  placed  in  the  cylinder 
by  a  No.  50  wire-gauze  screen.  This  ])ip(»  is  connected  by  rubber  tub- 
ing to  an  as])irat()r  bottle  containing  clean  water.  The  valve  in  the 
lid  is  connected  to  the  Richards  air  pump  (shown  at  c).  Tlie  lid  is  of 
cast  iron  and  is  grooved  to  fit  \ho  toj)  of  the  cylinder.  A  rubber  gasket 
is  placed  in  the  groove,  making  an  air-tiglit  joint.  The  tin  vessel  (c?) 
is  arranged  to  hang  from  the  arm  of  the  l)alance  (< ),  so  that  its  weight 
may  be  determined  when  it  is  immersed  in  water. 
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Method. — A  1,500-gram  sample,  dried  to  constant  weight,  is  placed 
in  the  tin  bucket,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  iron  cylinder;  the  cast-iron 
lid  is  put  in  place  and  the  air  exhausted.  The  water  is  then  slowly 
admitted  until  the  stone  is  covered,  when  the  lid  is  removed.  The 
stone  is  allowed  to  soak  for  one-half  hour  (the  average  time  of  the 
immersion  of  material  in  the  void  test) ;  the  bucket  is  removed  and 
hung  on  the  arm  of  the  balance  (e),  so  that  it  is  immersed  in  the  water 
contained  in  the  vessel  (/),  and  the  weight  of  the  immersed  tin  bucket 
and  contained  material  is  measured. 

The  amount  of  watc^r  absorbed  is  measured  by  weighing  the  material 
after  surface  drying  with  a  towel  and  again  after  drying  it  to  constant 
weight  over  a  hot  plate.  The  original  dry  weight  is  used  in  determin- 
ing the  loss  of  weight  in  water  and  the  final  dry  weight  in  determining 
'the  unit  absorption.  The  original  dry  weight  is  used  because  small 
particles  are  apt  to  be  lost  during  the  surface  drying. 

Computations. — The  quantities  measured  and  recorded  are  (1)  the 
weight  of  the  original  dr^'  stone,  (2)  the  weight  of  the  stone  and  tin 
vessel  suspended  in  air  and  (3)  in  water,  (4)  the  weight  of  the  surface- 
dried  stone  after  the  test,  and  (5)  the  weight  of  the  thoroughl}^  dried 
stone  aft^r  the  test.  All  these  weights  are  in  grams.  The  difference 
between  the  last  two  weights  gives  the  weight  of  water  absorbed, 
and  the  weight  of  the  original  dry  stone  divided  by  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  stone  in  water  corrected  for  absorption  gives  the  specific 
gravity. 

METHOD    USED    WITH   MATERIAL  THAT  PASSES   THE   ONE-FOURTH    INCH    SCREEN. 

Apparatus. — With  screened  material  a  3-inch  wrought- iron  pipe,  12 
inches  long,  shown  in  PI.  VI,  A,  is  used.  It  is  permanently  capped 
at  the  bottom  and  has  a  removable  screw  cap  at  the  top.  The  valve 
at  a  Ls  connected  with  the  air  pump,  and  water  is  admitted  tlu^ough 
the  funnel  and  the  stopcock  in  the  top.  A  glass  flask  with  a  long 
neck  graduated  to  one-fifth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  is  used  to  hold  the 
material.  The  Ijc  Chatelier  specific-gravity  bottle  (PL  VI,  A)  may 
be  used. 

Method, — ^About  55  grams  of  the  material,  dried  to  constant 
weight,  is  put  in  the  flask  and  weighed.  The  flask  is  then  placed  in 
the  cylinder  and  the  air  exhausted,  after  which  water  is  admitted 
to  the  flask  through  the  funnel.  The  vacuum  prevents  foaming  when 
limestone  is  used  and  also  approximates  the  condition  under  which 
the  voids  are  measured.  When  the  material  is  entirely  covered 
with  water,  the  flask  is  removed  from  the  cylinder  and  allowed  to 
stand  one-half  hour.  Its  weight  is  then  taken  and  the  volume  read 
on  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  this  test  the 
temperatures  of  air  and  water  must  be  controlled.     The  amount  of 
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water  absorbed  is  determined  by  weighing  the  material  after  surface 
drying  with  blotters  and  filter  paper,  and  again  when  dry. 

Computations, — The  weight  in  grams  of  the  flask  is  known  and 
the  following  quantities  are  measured  and  recorded,  the  weights 
being  in  grams  and  the  volumes  in  cubic  centimeters:  (1)  Weight 
of  flask  and  sand;  (2)  weight  of  flask,  sand,  and  water;  (3)  weight 
of  surface-dried  sand;  (4)  weight  of  dry  sand;  (5)  volume  of  sand 
and  water,  read  on  the  neck  of  the  flask. 

From  these  data  the  original  weight  in  grams  of  the  dry  sand, 
the  weight  in  grains  of  water  absorbed  per  gram  of  dry  sand,  and 
the  total  weight  in  grams  of  water  absorbed  are  computed.  The 
difference  between  the  volume  of  the  sand  and  water  read  on  the 
neck  of  the  flask  and  the  volume  of  the  water  in  cubic  centimeters 
in  the  flask  corrected  for  absorption  gives  the  volume  of  the  sand  in ' 
cubic  centimeters.  Finally,  the  ratio  between  the  weight  in  grams 
and  the  volume  in  cubic  centimeters  of  the  dry  sand  gives  the  spe- 
cific gravity. 

PERCENTAGE    OF    SILT. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  used  in  this  determination  is  shown  in 
PL  VI,  B,  The  glass  percolator  (a)  is  13  inches  long,  with  an  upper 
inside  diameter  of  3  inches  and  a  lower  inside  diameter  of  2  J  inches. 
The  vessel  (6)  is  placed  with  its  outlet  (c)  3  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
percolator.  The  opening  {d)  at  the  bottom  of  the  percolator  is 
one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  porcelain 
disk  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  material  placed  in  the  vessel. 
The  glass  tube  {e)  is  placed  with  its  lower  end  10  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  material. 

Method, — The  vessel  (5)  and  the  percolator  (a)  are  filled  with  clean 
water,  and  a  100-  to  200-gram  sample,  depending  upon  the  probable 
amount  of  silt  present,  is  put  in  the  latter.  The  upper  stopper  of  the 
percolator  is  put  in  place,  and  the  current  of  water  is  started.  The 
silt  is  carried  by  the  current  of  water  over  into  the  vessel/.  The  flow 
of  water  is  continued  until  the  effluent  is  clear,  when  the  upper  stop- 
per is  removed,  the  material  stirred,  and  the  current  again  started. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  effluent  is  clear  immediately  after 
the  material  is  stirred.  The  water  containing  the  silt  is  evaporated 
on  a  water  bath,  when  the  silt  is  scraped  and  bnished  onto  a  watch 
glass  and  permitted  to  remain  uncovered  until  it  attains  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  so  that  it  will  be  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  original  sample.  It  is  then  weighed.  The  silt  thus  obtained  is 
chemically  anal^^zed. 

Oomputations. — The  percentage  of  silt  is  the  weight  of  the  silt 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  material  placed  in  the  percolator  and 
multiplied  by  100. 
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GRANULOMETRIC   ANALYSIS. 

ApparattLS. — ^Two  sets  of  screens  are  used  for  the  granulometric 
analysis;  one  for  material  larger  than  one-fourth  inch  and  one  for 
smaller  material.  The  set  of  large-mesh  screens  (openings  J,  i,  }, 
1,  1},  li,  IJ,  and  2  inches)  are  2  feet  wide,  4  feet  long,  and  6  inches 
deep,  and  are  provided  with  hooks  at  the  comers  by  which  they  may 
be  suspended  by  ropes  passing  through  pulleys  at  the  ceiling  (PI. 
VII).  A  shallow  wooden  box  (a,  PL  VII,  A)  fits  beneath  each  of 
the  two  finest  screens  so  that  material  passing  these  screens  will  be 
caught  in  the  box  with  the  loss  of  as  little  fine  material  as  possible. 
When  the  material  has  been  placed  upon  the  screen,  the  latter  is 
raised  to  a  convenient  height  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  is  repeat- 
edly pulled  out  about  18  inches  from  the  post  at  b  and  released,  so  as 
to  bump  against  the  post.  The  impact  violently  jars  the  screen  and 
aids  the  material  in  passing  through. 

The  set  of  smaller-mesh  screens  (openings  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  80,  100, 
and  200  to  the  linear  inch)  are  brass  circular  hand  sieves,  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  fit  one  upon  another,  each  set  being  provided  with 
a  cover  and  a  bottom  pan.  A  Howard  &  Morse  power  sifter  is  used, 
which  gives  the  nest  of  sieves  a  rotary  motion,  violently  reversed 
after  a  part  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vertical  bumping 
motion. 

Method, — A  100-pound  sample  is  dried  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
will  not  clog  the  screens.  It  is  placed  upon  the  J-inch  screen  and 
the  material  passing  is  reserved.  That  portion  remaining  on  the 
screen  is  then  run  onto  the  screen  of  next  larger  mesh  (PI.  VII,  B) 
and  the  operation  repeated.  Each  sifting  is  continued  until  the 
material  ceases  to  pass  through  the  sieve.  The  material  passing 
each  screen  is  weighed.  A  500-gram  sample  is  then  taken  from  the 
material  that  passes  the  }-inch  screen  and  is  placed  upon  the  up{>er 
of  the  nest  of  small  sieves  and  sifted  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
residue  on  each  sieve  and  the  material  passing  the  No.  200  sieve  are 
weighed. 

Computations. — The  percentages  recorded  rej)resent  the  residues 
on  each  of  the  fine  and  the  coarse  sieves,  and  are  given  in  terms  of 
the  weight  of  the  original  sample. 

TESTS    OF    MOKTAK. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  sand  and  screenings  received  at  the  laboratories  are  made  into 
mortar,  using  difi'erent  pr()j)ortions  and  sizes  of  material.  This  mortar 
is  then  investigated  as  to  tensile,  compressive,  and  transverse  strength, 
and  as  to  density.  Should  the  material  contain  particles  larger  than 
one-fourth  inch,  these  are  removed  by  the  use  of  a  J-inch  screen.     The 
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mortars  are  made  with  one  part  typical  Portland  cement  in  proportions 
of  1 :  3  and  1:  4,  and  in  addition  a  1:  3  mortar  is  made  from  sand 
screened  to  one  size  between  Nos.  30  and  40  sieves  and  from  stone 
screenings  sifted  to  one  size  between  Nos.  10  and  20  sieves.  These 
mortars  are  molded  into  tensile  briquets,  2-inch  cubes,  and  trans- 
verse test  pieces  of  1-inch  cross  section  13  inches  long. 

HTRENGTH    TEHT8. 

Apparatus. — An  improved  Fairbanks  shot  machine  is  used  for  the 
tension  tests,  and  a  40,000-pound  capacity  oil-pressure  hand-operated 
machine,  shown  iti  PL  III,  A  (p.  22),  is  used  for  the  compression 
tests.  The  transverse  tests  are  made  either  on  the  10,000-pound  wire 
tester,  which  is  fitted  with  transverse  tools,  or  on  a  long-lever  2,000- 
pound  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.  machine  with  a  special  bearing  made  by  the 
same  company,  as  shown  in  PI.  Ill,  C.  When  transverse  specimens 
are  being  tested,  the  heavy  counterpoise  is  replaced  by  a  light  wooden 
one  loaded  with  shot.  This  requires  a  greater  movement  of  the  poise 
to  balance  the  same  load,  and  thus  ])ermits  the  small  loads  sustained 
by  the  beams  to  be  more  accurately  measured  than  with  the  original 
counterpoise. 

Methods. — The  methods  recommended  by  the  special  committee  on 
uniform  methods  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  are  used 
in  the  mixing  and  molding.  The  test  pieces  are  placed  in  the  testing 
machine  u])on  their  sides  (with  reference  to  the  position  in  which  they 
are  molded). 

Cmnpufnf ions.  — The  only  computations  necessary  are  those  for 
obtaining  the*  unit  strengths  from  the  gross  loads  read  at  the  machine 
and  the  averages  of  the  three*  tests  in  each  ease. 

DKNSITY    TKSTS. 

Apparatus. — The  implements  used  in  the  density  tests  are  shown  in 
PI.  VIII,  ^1.  Two  siz(\s  of  molds  are  used  in  order  to  determine 
which  size  givt^s  the  more  uniform  results.  After  this  has  been 
decided,  it  is  ])rop()sed  to  abandon  the  one  giving  the  less  consistent 
results.  The  molds  are  sections  of  wrought-inm  pipe  capped  at  one 
end.  One  is  3i  inches  in  diameter  and  4\  inches  deep,  while  the  other 
is  41  inches  in  diameter  and  ')\  inches  deep,  inside  dimensions.  The 
diameter  of  the  tamper  hc^ad  is  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
in  each  case,  so  that  when  the  tamper  is  moved  around  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  the  cylinder  and  kept  in  contact  with  the  mold  the 
entire  surface  of  the  mortar  in  the  cylinder  will  be  tamped.  The 
table  top  is  of  slate. 

Method.  The  required  proportions  of  the  dry  material  are  carefully 
weighed  out,  and  water  is  added  to  form  a  normal  consistency.     The 
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mixing  is  continued  for  two  minutes  and  the  mortar  placed  in  the 
molds  in  layers  about  1  inch  thick  and  thoroughly  and  uniformly 
tamped.  The  top  surface  is  troweled  off  even  with  the  top  of  the 
mold  and  allowed  to  stand  one-half  hour.  The  weight  of  the  full  mold 
is  then  taken.  The  amoimt  of  shrinkage  of  the  mortar  from  the  top 
of  the  mold  is  measured  by  a  steel  nile. 

Computations, — The  weight  of  each  ingredient  in  the  mixture  mul- 
tiplied by  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  mortar  in  the  mold  to  the  total 
weight  of  the  mixture  gives  the  weight  of  the  cement  and  sand  enter- 
ing the  cylinder.  The  absolute  volume  of  the  sand  and  cement  in 
the  molds  is  computed  by  dividing  their  weights  in  grams  by  the 
respective  specific  gravities.  The  sum  of  these  absolute  volumes  is 
then  divided  by  the  volume  of  mortar  in  the  cylinder,  and  thus  the 
density  obtained. 

The  values  are  recorded  on  Form  C. 


Form  ( 
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Transverse  strength. 
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Pounds  per 
square  inch. 


Av. 


7... 
28.. 
90.- 
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360. 


Remarks. 


TESTS    OF    CONCRETE. 


DEHCKIPriON'. 


The  large  material,  crusher-run  stone,  pit-run  gravel,  etc.,  is  made 
into  concrete  with  typical  Portland  cement,  using  different  propor- 
tions, and  the  compete  investigated  as  to  its  compressive  strength, 
its  modulus  of  elasticity,  and  its  density. 
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The  lai^e  material,  first,  has  all  the  J-inch  material  screened  out 
and  is  then  made  into  the  following  concretes: 

(1)  Using  Meramec  River  sand  in  proportions  of  1:3:6,  1:2:4  in 
such  amounts  that  the  cement  is  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand  and  the  mortar  10  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  amQunt  required  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone,  and  in  pro- 
portions which  will  produce  the  greatest  density  as  determined  by 
the  yield  test,  when  the  cement  is  first  one-ninth  and  second  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  aggregate.  Meramec  sand  is  a  bar  sand  of  excel- 
lent and  uniform  quality,  donated  by  a  company  operating  on  the 
Meramec  River  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(2)  Using  the  i-inch  screenings  in  place  of  the  sand  in  proportions 
of  1:3:6,  1:2:4,  and  in  the  proportion  producing  the  maximum  densi- 
ties, as  with  the  Meramec  sand.  The  concrete  is  mixed  in  a  one-half 
cubic  yard  Chicago  cube  mixer.  This  mixer  is  equipped  w4th  a 
charging  hopper  and  a  direct-connected  motor.  Water  is  supplied 
from  a  barrel  which  rests  on  a  platform  scale,  so  that  the  amount  of 
water  used  may  be  weighed.  The  barrel  is  fed  from  a  faucet  and 
discharges  through  a  quick-closing  faucet  into  a  large  funnel.  The 
water  passes  from  the  funnel  to  the  mixer  through  a  2-inch  hose. 
The  concrete  is  molded  into  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  and  16 
inches  long  and  into  6-inch  cubes.  Both  cylinders  and  cubes  are 
tested  for  compressive  strength,  and  on  the  cylinders  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  is  also  determined.  The  cubes  and  cylinders  are  tested  at 
28,  90,  180,  and  360  days,  three  similar  pieces  being  tested  at  each  age. 

STRENGTH   TESTS. 

Apparatus, — The  cube  and  cylinder  molds  are  shown  in  PL  VIII,  B. 
They  are  of  cast  iron,  with  the  inner  surfaces  machined.  The  clamp 
screws  are  of  brass.  In  testing  the  cylinders  and  cubes,  a  12-inch 
spherical  bearing  block  (shown  in  PI.  VIII,  C)  is  used  to  give  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  load. 

Method, — (a)  Molding:  The  concrete  is  made  of  medium  consistency 
(see  description  of  consistencies  under  ''Beam  section,''  pp.  49-50), 
and  the  tamping  is  done  by  hand  in  3-inch  layers,  using  tampers  3i 
by  l\  inches  at  the  ends  and  weighing  \2\  pounds  each.  The  great- 
est care  is  exercised  to  insure  the  uniform  tamping  of  all  test  pieces. 
The  cylinders  and  cubes  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  molds  for 
twenty-four  hours;  then  they  are  placed  in  a  moist  room.  This 
room  is  lined  with  waterproof  paper,  and  either  steam  or  water  may 
be  sprayed  into  the  air  from  a  number  of  spraying  nozzles  at  the  ceil- 
ing. The  specimens  are  sprinkled  with  water  at  regular  eight-hour 
intervals,  (b)  Testing:  The  cubes  are  centered  in  the  testing  machine 
on  a  spherical  bearing  block  and  bedded  top  and  bottom  with  asbestos 
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board  one-eighth  inch  thick  (PI.  X,  A^  p.  48).     The  testing  of  the  cyl- 
inders IB  described  under  the  next  heading. 

MODULUS   OP   ELASTICITY  IN   COMPRESSION. 

A'pymmius, — ^The  compressometer  used  in  measuring  the  vertical 
deformations  of  the  cylinders  during  testing  is  shown  in  PI.  IX,  (7. 
The  gage  length  is  exactly  12  inches.  The  micrometers  measure  to 
one  ten- thousandth  inch,  and  the  contact  is  read  by  listening  for  the 
making  and  breaking  of  the  electric  circuit  in  the  usual  telephone 
operator's  receivers  (shown  at  the  left  in  PI.  IX,  0»  which  are  held 
to  the  ears  of  the  operator  by  clamps. 

Method, — ^The  ends  of  the  cylinders  are  smoothed  off  with  plaster 
of  Paris  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  a  short  time  before  testing.  This 
insures  an  even  distribution  of  the  breaking  load  over  the  ends.  For 
this  purpose  a  rigid  table  is  used,  the  top  of  which  is  horizontal  and 
consists  of  a  heavy  piece  of  plate  glass  about  1  foot  square.  After 
the  glass  has  been  oiled,  plaster  of  Paris  is  spread  on  it  about  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  into  which,  before  it  sets,  the  cylinder  is  forced,  so 
that  all  but  a  layer  about  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  inch  thick  is 
squeezed  out.  The  sides  of  the  cylinder  are  made  vertical  by  means 
of  a  spirit  level.  After  the  plaster  at  one  end  has  set,  the  other  end  is 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  cylinders  thus  prepared  are  placed 
in  the  testing  machine  without  further  bedding. 

The  load  is  applied  continuously  at  a  speed  of  about  one-fortieth 
inch  per  minute,  and  readings  of  the  gross  deformations  are  taken  at 
5,000-pound  intervals  or  at  about  100  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
load  at  first  crack,  the  ultimate  load,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ruptured  cylinder  are  recorded,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  sketch. 
In  PI.  IX,  A  and  JS,  are  shown  typical  forms  of  failure.  In  the 
example  shown  in  B  the  rupture  has  occurred  by  shearing  through 
the  aggregate.  PI.  IX,  Z>,  shows  tlu*ee  typical  cones  from  broken 
cyUnders. 

DENSITY    TESTS. 

Apparatus. — The  tests  for  density  of  concrete  are  made  in  cylinder 
molds  of  wrought-iron  pipe  similar  to  those  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  density  of  Cement  mortar,  except  that  they  are  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  9  inches  long,  or  10  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches 
long. 

Method, — The  test  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  density 
of  mortar.  In  the  scries  of  tests  now  under  way  the  proportions  of 
cement  and  large  and  small  aggregates  are  varied  in  order  to  obtain 
the  mixture  that  will  produce  concrete  with  the.  greatest  density. 
The  ratio  between  the  cement  and  the  total  aggregate  is  kept  constant 
(1:9),  while  the  ratio  between  the  small  and  large  aggregate  is  varied. 
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In  another  series  about  to  be  started  this  ratio  of  cement  to  total 
aggregate  will  be  1:6.     Four  or  five  trials  are  usually  sufficient  to 
determine  the  proportions  giving  a  concrete  of  the  greatest  density. 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  recorded  on  Form  D. 


Form  D.    | 


United  States  Geological  Survey, 
structural-materials  testing  laboratories. 


COMPRESSION 

CYLINDER 

REGISTER 

REPORT. 


Station Approved : 

Cylinder  No Date  made Date  tested 

Dimensions:  Diameter in.,    length in.,    area sq.  in. 

.        f  by  vol Kind  of  aggregate 

^  Vby  wt Characteristics  of  specimen 

Storage Manner  of  testing 

Form  E  is  the  log  sheet  upon  which  the  micrometer  readings  in 
tests  of  modulus  of  elasticity  are  recorded,  and  Form  F  is  used  at  the 
time  of  molding  the  test  pieces.  A  record  is  made  in  the  batch  report 
of  the  basis  upon  which  the  proportioning  was  done,  whether  by 
volume,  maximum  density,  or  percentage  of  voids. 

Form  E     I  Ignited  States  Geological  Survey.  I 

I  STRUCTURAL-MATERIALS  TESTING  LABORATORIES.  / 


LOG  SHEET. 


Station 

No 

Observers. 


Date. 


Approved . 


Calculators. 


Tar 


Total  deforma- 
tion. 


Average  of 
A  and  B. 


Unit  de- 
formation. 


Inches. 


Unit 

stress  per 

square 

inch. 


Pounds. 


Remarks. 


FormF, 


•  { 


I'NiTED  States  Geological  Survey. 

STRUCTURAL-MATERIALS  TESTING  LABORATORIES. 


1       BATCH 
f     REPORT. 


Station Approved 

Batch  No Date  mixed Manner  of  mixing. 

Proportions  (a)  by  weiglit (b)  by  loose  volume. 


Reg. 
No. 

Weiglit  (pounds). 

Material. 

Actual. 

Per  cubic 
foot. 

Cement 

Sand 

Stone 

Water 

Water  in  terms  of  dry  materials. 

sand 

stone 

gravel 

[cinders 

Time  of  adding  water 


doistiire  in- 


Percent. 


Time  of  placing  in  molds Batch  used  in  specimens  No Corresponding  reports  No. 

Remarks.- 


Computations. — The  proportions  by  weight  entered  on  the  batch 
report  are  determined  from  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  material 
and  the  weight  of  the  moisture  contained  in  it  and  correspond  to 
the  proportions  by  volume. 
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The  percentage  of  water  added  in  the  mixer  plu&  the  percentage 
of  moisture  contained  in  the  material  is  found  in  terms  of  the  dry 
material. 

Densities  are  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  sand  mortar, 
except  that  in  this  case  there  are  three  ingredients  instead  of  two. 

The  initial  modulus  of  elasticity  is  determined  from  the  slope  of 
the  tangent  drawn  at  the  origin  of  a  curve  whose  abscissas  are  the 
average  unit  deformations  obtained  from  the  micrometer  readings 
on  either  side  of  the  cylinder  and  whose  ordinates  are  the  unit  stresses. 

Forms  G,  H,  I,  and  J  are  used  for  recording  the  results  of  these 
physical  tests. 


FormG 


•{ 


United  States  Geological  Survey, 
structural-materials  testing  laboratories. 


}    SAND  REPORT. 


station. 


Approved 


Reg.  No Kind  ol  sand Specific  gravity „• 

ist pounds.   '^ 

i(b)  Loose  and  dried pounds, 


Weight  per  cubic  (oot{<^^  ^^^  *°^  '"^'^^ P°"^^«- 


Shape  of  grains 

Y'Qi^jjJCa)  Passing  i-in.  sieve per  cent. 

^(b)  Screened  to size per  cent. 

Moisture  by  weight  in  terms  of  dry  material per  cent. 

Amount  and  character  of  silt 


Yield 


r-^ 


olume  of  mortar 


Volume  of  sand 
Remarks.— 


Re^.  No.  of  silt g 

O 


Weight  analyzed grams. 

Retained  on  sieve—  Per  cent. 

No.  10  (wire ) 

20  (wire ) 

30  (wire ) 

40  (wire ) 

60  (wire ) 

80  (wire ) 

100  (wire ) 

200(wire ) 

Passing  sieve  No.  200 


Form 


„.  { 


United  States  Geological  Survey, 
structural-materials  testing  laboratories. 


STONE   REPORT. 


Station Approved 

Reg.  No Kind  of  stone Specific  gravity 

General  shape  of  pieces 

Weight  per  cubic  foot :  Pounds. 

(a)  Crusher  run 

(b)  Solid  and  dry 

(c)  Passing  i-inch  sieve 

Voids:  Percent. 

(a)  Crusher  run 

(b)  Passing  i-inch  sieve 

(c)  Screened  to size 


Yield^ 


Volume  of  mortar 


I  Volume  of  screenings 
Absorption: 

(a)  Crushed  materiali^^  I^^"*"^ 

148  hours 

(b)  Solid  material^  hours 

148  hours , 

Moisture 

Compressive   strength  of inch    ctilw  cylinder pounds  per 

square  inch. 
Silt:    Reg.  No .Vmount Kind 

Remarks-    , 


Oranulometric  analysis: 

Weight  analyzed pounds. 

Retained  on  screen-        Per  cent. 

2-inch 

IHnch 

li-inch 

li-inch 

1-inch 

}-inch 

^-inch 

i-inch 

Passing  J-inch  screen 

Retained  on  sieve — 

No.  10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

80 

100 

200 

Passing  No.  200  sieve 
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Fonn  I. 


United  States  Geological  Survey. 
8tructural-lf aterials  testing  laboratories. 


SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY  AND 
ABSORPTION 

REPORT. 


Operator Date Reg.  No 

Grams. 
Weight  of  water,  screenings,  and  specific    

gravity  flask 

Weight  of  screenings  and  specific  gravity    

flask 

Weight  of  speciflc  gravity  flask 

Weight  of  water 

Weight  of  screenings  in  flask 

Weight  of  pan  and  air-dried  screenings 


Reading  of  water  level 


Temperature 

15°C 

Corrected  for  calibration. 
Corrected  for  absorption . 


FieldNo Test  No Flaakmarks 

Grams. 
Weight  of  pan  and  thoroughly  dried  screen-    

ings 

Weight  of  pan 

Weight  of  water  absorbed 

Weight  of  dry  screenings  in  pan.^ 

Water  absorbed  per  gram  of  screenings 

Total  weight  of  water  absorbed  by  screen-      

ings  in  flask. 


Volume  of  screenings 

Specific  gravityl Weight  of  screenings^ 
IV  olume  of  scnwnings    * 

Water  admitted 

Reading  taken 


Form  J 
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United  States  Geological  Survey, 
structural-materials  testing  laboratories. 


}  VOIDS  REPORT. 


Operator Date. 

Weight  of  void  can  plus  material  plus  water.    . . 

Weight  of  void  can  plus  material 

Weight  of  void  can 

Weight  of  material  (M) 


Reg.  No Field  No Test  No. 


Weight  of  water  (W) 

Volume  of  void  can 

Moisture  per  pound  of  material  (m) 

Absorption  per  pound  of  material  (a) 


Effective  weight  of  material='M  (1— m)  =■ 

,„  .  ,               , .    ,         ,            .  ,    Effective  weight  of  material 
Weight  p»^r  cubic  foot  of  material^         ^^j^^  of-^^^id-can 

EfffXJti  vo  weight  of  water.  W— a  M  =■ 

Effective  weight  of  water 
Percentage  of  vouls=j..,3^^^^,^,Q,^-^  ^^^j^  ^^^ 

„  ,             Weight  per  cubic  foot 
Computed  voids:   Voiume^j^y^jfl^  ^^-^^-^-^355- 

Percentage  of  void8= 1  —  volume 


Time  elapsiul  in  charging  void  can  jW*^  material. 

^  *    ^  IWith  water  . . . 

Approximate  voids,  ignoring  absorption 


Moistunv  Aljsorption: 

Weight  of  pan \   Weight  of  pan 

Weight  of  pan  and  material ,   Weight  of  pan  and  material . 


TESTS    OF    STONE. 

Apparatus. — The  large  blocks  of  stone  sent  in  by  the  field  geologist, 
having  been  roughly  dressed  by  hammer  and  chisel,  are  sawed  into 
cubes  by  the  gang  saw  (PI.  XI,  C,  p.  50)  and  finally  ground  to  exactly 
2  inches  on  an  edge  by  rapidly  revolving  horizontal  cast-iron  disks 
about  1 8  inches  in  diameter. 

Methods. — The  position  in  which  the  blocks  were  bedded  in  the 
quarry  Ls  indicated  on  the  stone  by  the  collector  and  this  mark  is 
transferred  to  the  finished  cubes.  Half  of  the  cubes  sawed  out  of 
the  blocks  are  then  crushed  with  the  bedding  plane  perpendicular 
and  the  other  half  with  it  parallel  to  the  direction  of  application  of 
the  load. 
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Previous  to  the  strength  tests  the  cubes  are  placed  m  a  pan  con- 
taining one-half  inch  of  water,  and  their  increase  in  weight  measured 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  water  is  permitted  to  flow 
gently  through  the  pan  and  is  maintained  at  a  constant  level  by  an 
outlet  placed  one-half  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  From 
these  data  the  percentage  of  absorption  is  obtained.  The  weight 
per  cubic  foot  and  the  specific  gravity  are  also  determined. 

BEAM  SECTION. 

OUTLINE   OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

NATURE   OF  THE   WORK. 

The  principal  work  in  the  beam  section  consists  in  the  making 
and  testing  of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  bean^^.  The  bean  is  are 
made  of  different  consistencies,  different  aggregates,  and,  in  thtf  case 
of  the  reinforced  beams,  of  different  percentages  of  steel;  the  beams 
are  tested  at  different  ages.  In  addition  to  making  and  testing 
beams,  the  beam  section  also  makes  and  tests  cylinders  and  cubes 
formed  of  concrete  like  that  used  in  the  beams.  Each  rod  used  in 
the  reinforced  beams  is  tested  in  the  beam  section  and  all  the  mate- 
rials that  are  used  in  the  concrete  are  tested  in  the  constituent-mate- 
rials section.  This  gives  a  complete  report  of  all  the  properties  of 
the  material  used  and  makes  it  possible  to  study  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent properties  on  the  strength  of  concrete  beams. 

The  first  schedule  of  tests  (now  under  way)  in  the  beam  section  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  table  (p.  38).     All  the  beams,  cylinders, 
cubes,  and  bond   test  pieces  outlined  in  this  table  have  been  made, 
and  some  of  the  360-day  test  pieces  have  been  tested. 
15767— Bull.  329—08 i 
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Outline  of  first  three  series  of  beam  tests. 


Cofocrete. 


Mortar. 


Aggregate^ 


QriftDite, 
UmestciDQ- 
GravpL 
ClndBnt. 


Oranlte. 
LtineBtone. 
GmveL 
Cinders, 


ii 


Grnnitp, 

Gj%V€l. 

Cinders. 


Total. 


Kuiaberof  tiutt  pin 


144 


lea 


102 


Round   l)ftr»   of   mild 
fftfiel  33,000. 


In 
beAm, 


Number  of 
bant. 


Test- 
ed. 


■C 

> 


1-    ll^     ■ 


Granite. 
Limeatoite^ 
Gravel. 
Cindera, 


11*1 

III 


Tot^, 


'E^ 


114 


TOtHl- 


330 


4S 

48 
4^ 
4gL 
4ftf 


339      336 


6S 

OS 


.74 
.US 
1.21 
L47 
1.72 
],06 


f 


96 
144 
19(2 

ass 

384 


t 


I 


B 

3 

^ 
s 


TotaL 

Grand  total. 


0,4B 

1.65 
1.53 
2.21 
l.W 


9d 

24 

30 
12 

4e 


2,124 


a  Theoretical  proportions. 

Remarks.— Three  test  pieces  identical  in  composition  to  be  tested  at  each  of  the  following  ages:  30, 
90, 180,  and  360  davs.  Three  cylinders  of  each  aggregate,  theoretically  proportioned,  to  be  tested  at  each 
of  above  ages.  Three  cylinders  and  three  cubes  of  each  aggregate  for  mediiun  consistency  to  be  tested 
at  each  of  above  ages.    Mild  steel.— One  coupon  to  be  tested  from  each  bar. 

The  above  outline  of  the  first  three  series  covers  the  following  parts  of  the  general  programme  (pp. 
16-19) :  Section  III.— B,  items  2  and  5;  C,  item  1.    Section  IV.— A,  items  1, 2,  and  3. 
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The  proposed  schedule  of  beam  tests  is  given  in  the  table  on  pages 
40-47. 

This  schedule  is  only  tentative,  the  object  of  these  tests  being  to 
determine  the  maximum  strength  of  a  beam — that  is,  to  determine  the 
amount  and  character  of  reinforcement  necessary  to  cause  failure  by 
compression  in  the  upper  fibers.  Many  of  these  tests  have  been 
arranged  on  assumptions  which  may  not  be  true  and  which  may  there- 
fore necessitate  a  change  in  the  series. 
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Beam  schedule 


Testu. 

Concrete  .4 

81ndiea 
wide  and 

Number  or  tc«t 

Series. 

i 
1 

s 

I 

1 

2 
7 
11 

AggtBgat*,  I  net  each 
with— 

por- 
tions. 

11  inrhefl 
deep,  ex- 
cept aa 
noted  .* 
series  11 
and  22). 

Bond 

piCMS— 

cylinders— 

i 
1 

II 

h 
£ 

o 

s 

1 

o 

4 _ 

limefilone* 

}     liTA 

12 

1« 

frfl 

{i 

Total 

m 

.... 

106 

tl 

f      5S 

1    m 

Wravel,  ilmasUiQe 

1-ii.g 

^ 

' 

n 

f    ^a 

13 
I      13 

Is 

5 

1:3:6 
ItltS 

13 

Ifl 

cfl 

Total 

3G 

.... 

US 



laraveU  limeBtono ,..».... 

6 

0 

{  S? 

1:2:4 

13 

10 

M 

\\ 

Total 

J? 

— 

36 

|om,v*1,  UmeBtoEm .... 

e 

{  s 

r 

§ 
10 

Is 

» 

91 

f      24 
M 

7 

10 

.... 

ffl 

Total....*... 

....   I... 

jH 

— 

ae 



a  All  mortar  to  be  of  standard  cement  and  Meramec  River  sand,  and  of  medium  i^ouBletency  except  in 
the  case  of  12  out  of  the  18  cylinders  and  plain  beams  of  series  20.  Six  of  these  12  for  each  fihape  are  to 
be  of  *'  dry  "  consistency,  and  the  others  "  wet." 
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proposed  for  1907, 


BUri. 

Reinforcement. 

Variables. 

1 

i 

b 
bH 

1 

J 

n. 

3 

Kind  of 
bar. 

Round 

Rods. 

Stirrups. 

! 

1   47 

4 

Q 
8 

1*4, 
2M 

Us  tf>  ^ 

Age;  aggre- 
gate; per 
I    cent. 

ti.» 

m 

1 

_       -1  -'■ 

Round 

[Age;aggre- 
{    gate;  per 
I    cent. 

IiLSS 

i;2.di 

2 
3 
4 

2 

3 

24 
24 

35  to  40 

1 

I 
I 
I 

4  « 

2'  24 

324 

Round 

Age;  aggre- 
gate; per 
cent. 

1 
I 

J 

I.OS 
3.93 

2:  24 
%    3ii 

66  to  76 

1 

4^ 

*.*, 

... 

lOS 

Round 

1 
Age;  span; 
a  g  g  r  e- 
gate;  per 
cent. 

% 

I 
I 

I 

1 
I 

I 

1 
I 

aw 
i.a& 

a»T 

2.W 

i.es 

2.M 

I 
2 
S 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 

72 

34 

48 
73 

24 

4& 
72 

3510  40 

432 

L  I'     i 

— ^ 

Remarks. 


Tbe  percentage  of  rein- 
forcement ^en  in  this 
series  is  only  tentative. 
The  expectation  is  that 
Mrith  one  of  these  percent- 
ages for  each  proportion 
the  compressive  strength 
of  the  concrete  will  be  de- 
veloped if  it  can  be  done 
for  this  span,  without 
diagonal  reinforcement. 


One  percentage  to  be  com- 

Suted  for  each  span  to 
evclop  the  bond  resist- 
ance of  the  concrete;  one 
percentage  to  be  taken 
above  and  one  below  this 
computed  percentage  in 
order  to  nx  this  point 
more  definitely. 


i>  For  each  aggregate. 

c  For  each  aggregate  and  each  proportion. 
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Beam  schedule  proposed 


TMti. 

Concrel*. 

widf  And 

Number  of  t«^ 

Bedei. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Vggrfgftt^,  1  set  flach 
frith— 

t3ff:4 

deept  ex- 
DoUdin 

And22>. 

Bond 
pte^wi — 

Beamtjuid 
cyJInden^ 

i 
1 

II 

1 

1 

o 
«5 

5 

1 

s 

a,, -.- 

A 

k^rft^el,  llDiHtoiir . , . 

1 

10 

.... 

12 

!      12 
13 
13 

13 
12 

12 

ToUih  *  w » . ,  ► 

ISO 

Ofawl,  llmettoTU^.  .  ^  *  *  * 

..«    F 

9.,, ^,,, 

3 

2i 

1:2:4 

^ 

10 

■    — 

'^ 

ToUl ..., 

34 

73 

QtMVel,  Umertono,, ....... 

m „... „ 

3 

S 

l;2:i 

1^ 

IQ 

Q 

e 

TaUI, ..,.,.. 

6 

.... 

e 

OfKViel.  linu'iitoiie'. 

"^        '- 

'"' "  ', 

11 .„.,*,.„ 

a 

38 

l^A 

la 

30 

30 
IS 

'"- 

61 

ToUl 

d 

-■■' 

3^ 

a  For  each  aggregate  and  each  size  of  rod. 
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for  1907— Continued. 


Bted. 


Nuni' 

of 
bara. 


WilJ  depcDd  on 


ThfMe  calunma 
c;&n  mit  be 
completed 
(see  re* 
marks). 


pier  cent  sam^ 
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MIXING. 

Apparatus. — ^The  concrete  used  in  the  beam  section  is  mixed  in  a 
1  cubic  yard  Chicago  cube  mixer  (PL  X,  B).  This  mixer  is  equipped 
with  a  charging  hopper  (shown  at  the  leJFt  of  view)  and  is  geared  to  a 
motor  (shown  at  the  right).  When  the  concrete  is  thoroughly 
mixed  the  machine  dumps  it  on  the  floor  through  the  discharging 
endo 
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Fig.  2.— Diagrams  showing  details  of  reinfoioement  of  beams  (see  tabular  schedule,  pp.  48, 45).  A, 
Detail  of  bent-up  rods  (series  8);  B,  detail  of  spacing  of  stirrups  (series  8);  C-0,  reinforcement  of 
compressive  side  of  beam— the  spirals  in  Fand  Q  have  a  pitch  of  4  taiches  (series  12);  H,  method  of 
anchoring  rods,  whether  with  nut  or  bent  up  at  end  (series  13):  J,  direct  measurements  of  deforms^ 
tion  in  steel  (series  14) ;  K,  method  of  faiserting  pieces  of  oiled  tin  (series  15);  L,  detail  of  concrete 
arch  and  anchoring  rods  (series  16);  M,  angle  of  bend  In  rod  (series  17). 

Proportioning. — ^The  proportions  of  ingredients  entering  into  the 
concrete  are  referred  to  by  volume  of  the  loose,  dry  material.  A 
record  is  also  made  of  the  proportions  by  weight.  The  w^'ght  per 
cubic  foot  of  the  dry  material  is  determined  in  the  cc^tituent- 
materials  section.  Tests  are  made  each  morning  to  determine  the 
correction  which  must  be  made  ia  the  weights  of  the  material  used 
during  the  day  on  account  of  the  contained  moisture.  The  weight 
of  cement  is  assumed  at  100  poimds  per  cubic  foot. 


n.     CONCRETE  MIXER,   CHARGING  END.     CAPACITY.    I    CUBIC  YARD. 
o,  ScmJ#i  for  W9ighine  water. 
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Tha^in^edients  are  weighed  in  wheelbarrows  on  a  platfomi  scale 

tuatfld  between  the  material  bins  and  the  mixer.     The  water  is 

eighed  in  a  barrel  on  scales  and  supplied  to  the  mixer  in  the  same 

anner  as  previously  described  for  the  constituent-materials  section 

K  32).     Tlu-ee  different  consistencies  of  concrete  are  used.     The  per- 

ntage  of  water  required  to  bring  each  combination  of  aggregates 

the  three  consistencies ^  stated  as  '^wet/'  *' medium/^  and  '*damp/' 

lescribed   l^elo^,    was  determined   bj  trial   before   the   series   was 

itarted.     The  percentage  of  water  in  terms  of  the  dry  material  for 

,ch  consistency  and  for  each  aggregate  is  kept  constant,  through- 

the  series,  but  the  actual  amount  of  water  added  in  the  mixer 

mries  from  day  to  day  with  the  varying  percentage  of  moisture  in 

the  aggregates.     Tlie  same  form  is  used  for  the  batch  report  as  in 

te  constituent-materials  section.     (Form  F,  p.  34.) 

Wd  e^mcrdf, — The  concrete  of  '^wet"  consist-ency  appears  smooth 

and  behaves  like  a  viscous  Hquid  in  the  mbcer.     It  is  carried  with 

the  mixer  in  the  direction  of  motion  but  slides  l>ack  from  the  asc-end- 

in^  surface  of  the  metal  without  being  carried  fur  enough  over  to 

drop  back.     This  sliding  causes  the  top  surface  of  the  lower  part  of 

the  mass  to  work  under  to  the  bottom  against  the  surface  of  the 

mixer.     When  '*wet  concrete"  is  dumped  on  the  floor  it  stands  in 

a  very  low  pile,  the  sides  assuming  a  sIot>e  of  atwut  30^  with  the 

idge  rounded  against  the  floor.     The  mass  has  a  smooth  appearance, 

ither  voids  nor  individual  stones  being  visible.     WHien  deposited 

le  molds  it  is  impossible  to  compact  it  by  tamping,  and  it  splashes 

tia3er  the  rapid  strokes  of  the  pneumatic  tamper.     Water  appears 

on  the  surface  immediately  upon  being  placed  in  the  molds,  and  a 

finislied   beam  is  covered  with  from  one-fourth   to  one-half  inch 

I  water. 

Medium  concrete* — Concrete  of  ^'mediiun"  consistency  appears 
almost  as  smooth  as  that  of  *'wet"  consistency  but  is  more  lumpy. 
As  the  mixer  turns,  the  sliding  action  noticed  with  the  **wet*'  con- 
sistjency  is  accompanied  by  the  dropping  back  of  lumps  fronj  the 
ending  side  of  the  cube.  The  lower  edge  of  thot  portion  of  the 
aterial  which  slides  does  not  turn  sniootljy  under  the  body  of  the 
mass,  as  is  the  case  with  the  *'wet''  consistency,  but  rolls  in  a  more 
T  less  lumpy  condition*  Wlien  dumped  on  the  floor  the  piJe  stands 
t  a  slope  of  about  45''  and  the  surface  is  lumpy.  No  voids  are 
pparent  on  the  surface,  and  the  in^lividual  stones  stand  out  dis- 
inctly;  a  granular  coating  of  sand  mortar  is  visible  on  the  surface 
f  the  aggregate.  This  concrete  is  also  incompressible  under  the 
tamper,  as  the  material  rises  on  all  sides  of  the  instniment,  but 
there  is  no  splashing.  No  water  collects  on  the  top  of  the  finished 
beam^  but  the  surface  is  sleek  and  easy  to  finish  with  a  troweL 
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Damp  concrete. — Concrete  of  ''damp"  consistency  is  decidedly 
granular  in  the  mixer,  and  the  tendency  to  lump  is  not  so  great  as 
with  the  *' medium"  concrete.  The  material  dropping  from  the  top 
of  the  mixer  falls  mostly  as  individual  stones  and  particles  of  mortar. 
While  the  material  when  dumped  on  the  floor  stands  at  the  same 
angle  as  the  '^ medium"  concrete,  it  has  a  decidedly  different  appear- 
ance. It  is  granular,  has  large  voids,  and  the  mortar  coating  on 
each  stone  is  clearly  visible.  No  water  shows  at  any  point.  The 
term  ''damp  earth"  applies  well,  at  least  to  the  mortar.  When 
tamped  the  material  offers  considerable  resistance. 

The  top  of  the  finished  beam  is  only  damp,  not  enough  water  flush- 
ing to  the  surface  to  permit  troweling  except  with  difficulty. 

Method. — ^When  the  desired  weight  of  dry  material  has  been  ascer- 
tained, it  is  put  into  the  mixer,  which  is  turned  two  minutes  before 
any  water  is  added.  The  proper  amount  of  water  is  then  added  and 
the  batch  is  mixed  for  three  minutes  more.  The  mixer  dumps  the 
concrete  on  the  floor,  and  the  portion  to  be  used  in  the  beams  is  shoveled 
into  wheelbarrows  and  wheeled  to  the  molding  room,  about  50  feet 
away.  The  cylinders,  cubes,  and  bond  test  pieces  are  molded  in  the 
mixing  room,  the  concrete  for  these  being  shoveled  directly  into  the 
molds  from  the  floor.  Two  beams,  two  cylinders,  and  two  cubes  are 
molded  from  each  batch. 

MOLDING. 

The  molds  used  for  the  cylinders  and  cubes  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  constituent-materials  section  (PL  VIII,  B),  The  concrete 
cubes  are  6  inches  on  a  side,  and  the  cylinders  are  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  16  inches  long.  • 

The  bond  test  pieces  are  cyUnders  8  inches  in  diameter  and  of  vary- 
ing length,  the  shorter  lengths  being  used  for  small  rods. 

The  bond  test  pieces  are  molded  in  cyUnder  molds  in  which  are 
placed  closely  fitting  cyUndrical  wooden  blocks  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  make  the  test  pieces  the  proper  length  when  finished  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  mold.  At  the  center  of  the  top  surface  of  the  blocks  is  a 
socket  about  one-fourth  inch  deep,  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  rod, 
which  is  to  be  embedded  in  the  cylinder.  The  machined  casting  shown 
in  PI.  XI,  A,  is  used  to  surface  the  top  of  the  test  piece  and  to  make  the 
rod  perpendicular  to  the  top  of  the  test  piece.  The  bore  of  the  stem 
can  be  altered  to  accommodate  different-sized  rods  by  introducing 
brass  bushings  of  various  interior  diameters. 

The  thickness  of  the  block  used  for  each  kind  of  concrete  and  size  of 
rod  is  varied  so  that  the  length  of  embedment  for  each  test  piece  will 
be  such  that  the  rod  will  be  pulled  out  of  the  concrete  before  it  is 
stressed  to  its  elastic  limit.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  is  placed  in  the 
socket  in  the  center  of  the  wooden  block  and  held  in  a  vertical  position 
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Damp  concrete. — Concrete  of  ^'damp^'  consistency  is  decidedly 
granular  in  the  mixer,  and  the  tendency  to  lump  is  not  so  great  as 
with  the  *^ medium"  concrete.  The  material  dropping  from  the  top 
of  the  mixer  falls  mostly  as  individual  stones  and  particles  of  mortar. 
While  the  material  when  dumped  on  the  floor  stands  at  the  same 
angle  as  the  '^medium''  concrete,  it  has  a  decidedly  different  appear- 
ance. It  is  granular,  has  large  voids,  and  the  mortar  coating  on 
each  stone  is  cleariy  visible.  No  water  shows  at  any  point.  The 
term  ^'damp  earth"  applies  well,  at  least  to  the  mortar.  When 
tamped  the  material  offers  considerable  resistance. 

The  top  of  the  finished  beam  is  only  damp,  not  enough  water  flush- 
ing to  the  surface  to  permit  troweling  except  with  difficulty. 

Method, — When  the  desired  weight  of  dry  material  has  been  ascer- 
tained, it  is  put  into  the  mixer,  which  is  turned  two  minutes  before 
any  water  is  added.  The  proper  amount  of  water  is  then  added  and 
the  batch  is  mixed  for  three  minutes  more.  The  mixer  dumps  the 
concrete  on  the  floor,  and  the  portion  to  be  used  in  the  beams  is  shoveled 
into  wheelbarrows  and  wheeled  to  the  molding  room,  about  50  feet 
away.  The  cylinders,  cubes,  and  bond  test  pieces  are  molded  in  the 
mixing  room,  the  concrete  for  these  being  shoveled  directly  into  the 
molds  from  the  floor.  Two  beams,  two  cylinders,  and  two  cubes  are 
molded  from  each  batch. 

MOLDING. 

The  molds  used  for  the  cylinders  and  cubes  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  constituent-materials  section  (PI.  VIII,  B).  The  concrete 
cubes  are  6  inches  on  a  side,  and  the  cylinders  are  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  16  inches  long.  • 

The  bond  test  pieces  are  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  and  of  vary- 
ing length,  the  shorter  lengths  being  used  for  small  rods. 

The  bond  test  pieces  are  molded  in  cyUnder  molds  in  which  are 
placed  closely  fitting  cylindrical  wooden  blocks  of  sufficient  thicknass 
to  make  the  test  pieces  the  proper  length  when  finished  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  mold.  At  the  center  of  the  top  surface  of  the  blocks  is  a 
socket  about  one-fourth  inch  deep,  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  rod, 
which  is  to  be  embedded  in  the  cylinder.  The  machined  casting  shown 
in  PL  XI,  A,  is  used  to  surface  the  top  of  the  test  piece  and  to  make  the 
rod  perpendicular  to  the  top  of  the  test  piece.  The  bore  of  the  stem 
can  be  altered  to  accommodate  different-sized  rods  by  introducing 
brass  bushings  of  various  interior  diameters. 

The  thickness  of  the  block  used  for  each  kind  of  concrete  and  size  of 
rod  is  varied  so  that  the  length  of  embedment  for  each  test  piece  will 
be  such  that  the  rod  will  be  pulled  out  of  the  concrete  before  it  is 
stressed  to  its  elastic  Umit.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  is  placed  in  the 
socket  in  the  center  of  the  wooden  block  and  held  in  a  vertical  position 


/r     BEAM   SELECTtD  AT  RANDOM  TO  SHOW 
ACCURACY  OF  ROD   SPACING, 
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by  hand  while  the  concrete  is  tamped  around  it.  The  concrete  is 
brought  somewhat  above  the  top  of  the  mold;  then  the  casting  shown 
in  PI.  XI,  A,  its  surface  having  been  oiled,  is  slipped  down  over  the  rod 
and  twirled  about  on  the  surface  of  the  concrete.  After  the  con- 
crete has  set  the  casting  is  removed,  leaving  the  upper  surface  of  the 
test  piece  as  a  smooth  plane  perpendicular  to  the  rod.  The  test 
pieces  are  stored  in  the  moist  room. 

The  molding  room  is  shown  in  PI.  XII.  Three  empty  molds  used 
in  forming  the  beams  are  "shown  in  the  foreground.  Each  mold 
makes  a  beam  8  inches  wide,  11  inches  deep,  and  13  feet  long,  and 
consists  of  five  sections  of  steel  channel  bolted  together.  The  two 
side  channels  and  the  two  pieces  closing  the  ends  are  placed  with 
their  flanges  outward.  The  channel  forming  the  bottom  is  placed 
i^ath  its  flanges  turned  down.  At  the  points  where  the  beams  are 
supported  in  moving  them  the  webs  of  the  bottom  channels  are  cut 
away  for  a  width  of  1^^*^  inches.  When  the  beam  is  being  molded 
this  slot  is  closed  by  a  filler.  When  the  beam  is  ready  to  be  moved 
this  filler  is  driven  out  and  a  slightly  narrower  piece  which  projects 
1}  inches  beyond  each  side  of  the  beam  is  substituted.  A  stirrup 
hanging  from  the  chain  blocks  is  hooked  under  these  projecting 
ends.  When  the  concrete  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  molds  their 
inside  surfaces  are  coated  with  oil. 

In  molding  the  plain  beams  the  concrete  is  deposited  in  three 
layers  of  approximately  equal  thickness  and  the  layers  are  tamped 
by  hand.  Each  layer  is  tamped  three  times  with  an  iron  tamper 
weighing  13f  pounds  and  having  a  rectangular  face,  \\  by  3J  inches. 
The  following  sequence  of  steps  is  strictly  followed:  Beginning  at 
one  end  of  one  side  of  the  beam  the  tamper  is  moved  its  own  width 
at  each  stroke  until  it  arrives  at  the  opposite  side.  It  is  then  moved 
forward  and  worked  back  across  the  beam.  In  this  way  every  part 
of  a  layer,  after  the  first  tamping,  has  been  struck  once.  This  opera- 
tion is  then  repeated.  After  each  layer  has  been  tamped  twice  the 
concrete  is  spaded  back  from  the  sides  of  the  mold,  the  attempt 
being  to  reach  down  to  the  bottom  at  each  spading.  With  the  dry 
mix,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  force  the  spade  to  the  bot- 
tom after  the  top  layer  had  been  tamped.  After  each  spading  the 
layer  is  tamped  a  third  time  to  force  the  concrete  back  against  the 
sides  of  the  mold.  The  tops  of  all  beams  are  troweled  to  as  smooth 
a  surface  as  possible  with  a  large  bricklayer's  trowel. 

In  molding  reinforoed-concrete  beams  two  methods  are  used, 
depending  upon  whether  the  steel  is  placed  in  one  or  in  two  layers.  All 
the  reinforced  beams  are  tamped  with  a  pneumatic  tool  working 
under  60-pound  pressure  and  having  a  3-inch  by  f-inch  rectangular 
head.     The  method  of  tamping  described  above  for  the  plain  beams 
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is  followed,  except  that  each  layer,  after  the  first,  is  tamped 
once  before  spading  and  once  after.  When  the  rods  are  in  one  1 
their  centers  are  placed  1  inch  froir  ^^e  bottom,  except  for  1- 
and  IJ-inch  rods,  for  which  a  dist  *oe  of  IJ  inches  was  used,  f^ 
cient  concrete  is  placed  in  the  bo  om  of  the  mold  to  bring  the 
face  of  the  layer  a  little  above  the  center  of  the  rods.  After 
layer  has  been  tamped  tv  ice  the  rods  are  laid  upon  it  and  held 
proper  distance  apart  and  from  the  sides  of  the  mold  by  sic 
wooden  templets.  The  rods  are  then  tapped  down  into  the  con< 
to  the  required  depth;  the  distance  down  from  the  top  being  g 
by  means  of  a  T-shaped  templet,  the  arms  of  which  rest  on  the  i 
of  the  mold  and  the  end  of  the  leg  on  the  rods.  The  concrete  is 
placed  in  three  equal  layers,  tamped  and  spaded  as  described  at 
and  the  top  troweled  smooth.  With  those  beams  reinforced 
two  layers  of  rods  the  manner  of  placing  the  first  layer  of  con< 
and  the  bottom  layer  of  rods  is  identical  with  that  followed  \ 
there  is  but  one  layer  of  steel.  When  the  lower  rods  have  been  pi 
a  layer  of  concrete  is  added  of  such  thickness  that,  when  tampe( 
surface  comes  about  to  the  depth  of  the  center  of  the  upper  layi 
rods,  which  are  placed  2^  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  l)cam. 
layer  of  rods  is  then  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  h 
The  concrete  in  the  remainder  of  the  beam  is  placed  in  three  la 
in  the  usual  manner  and  the  top  troweled.  The  accuracy  with  w 
the  rods  are  spaced  may  be  seen  in  PI.  XI,  JB,  which  shows  a  t 
selected  at  random  and  cut  open  after  testing. 

Three  beams  are  molded  in  succession;    the  first  three  are  mo 
on  the  floor  and  over  these  wooden  horses  are  placed  upon  v  lil^ 
support  another  set  of   three  beams.     The   molds   ai 
remain  on  the  beams  for  twenty-four  hours.      The  sic 
are   then  removed   for  use  in  molding  other  beams, 
remain  on  the  bottom  channels  imtil  lack  of  room  on 
floor  makes  it  necessary  to  move  them  into  the  moist  n 
the  present  accommodations  the  time  that  the  beams  an 
to  remain  on  the  molding  floor  ranges  from  tw^elve  to  sixi 
When  the  side  channels  are  removed  the  beams  are  cov 
burlap,  which  is  kept  wet  by  sprinkling  w4th  a  hose  at  regu         i 
hour  intervals. 

STORAGE. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  the  beams  they  are  1 
from  the  bottom  channels,  as  described,  by  means  of  hoists. 
4-wheeled  trolleys  nm  on  the  bottom  flanges  of  I  beams  that  tra\ 
the  ceilings  of  the  molding  and  storage  rooms.  A  smooth  nio 
free  from  jolting,  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  Yale  &  Towne  ti 
chain  blocks.     The  tracks  are  spaced  such  a  distance  apart  tb 
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13-foot  beam  will  be  supported  at  those  points  which  will  cause  a 
minimum  bending  moment. 

An  interior  view  of  the  moist  roonj  for  storing  beams,  cylinders, 
cubes,  and  bond  test  pieces  is  shown  in  PL  XIII.  A  13-foot  beam, 
supported  by  the  trolleys,  is  shown  at  the  right.  The  cylinders  are 
piled  three  high  witii  three  cubes  at  the  top.  The  beams  are  piled  six 
high  and  the  piles  are  prevented  from  toppling  over  by  the  wooden 
racks  shown  at  the  left.  Each  beam  rests  on  two  small  timbers 
placed  at  the  points  that  give  the  smallest  bending  moment.  The 
register  numbers  of  the  test  pieces  may  be  seen.  Either  steam  or 
water  may  be  sprayed  into  the  moist  room  from  the  ordinary  type  of 
fire  sprinklers  near  the  ceiling.  At  the  present  time  water  is  sprinkled 
in  fine  spray  over  the  test  pieces  at  regular  eight-hour  intervals. 

The  waterproofing  of  this  room  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  steam 
tight  was  done  without  cost  to  the  laboratories  under  the  supervision 
of  a  representative  of  the  Hydrex  Felt  and  Engineering  Company, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Edward  De  Ejiight. 

Both  the  molding  and  storage  rooms  have  self-registering  ther- 
mometers giving  a  seven  days'  continuous  record,  and  the  moist  room 
is  equipped  with  a  hygroscope  for  determining  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  air. 

Each  day  the  beams  that  are  to  be  tested  are  raised  by  means  of 
the  chain  hoists,  moved  out  into  the  molding  room,  and  placed  upon 
two  trestles  or  upon  the  floor,  whence  they  are  taken  to  the  testing 
room. 

BEAM    TESTING. 
APPARATUS. 

The  testing  room  is  equipped  with  one  3-screw  100,000-pound  test- 
ing machine,  one  4-screw  200,000-pound  testing  machine,  and  one 
3-screw  200,000-pound  testing  machine,  as  showTi  in  PI.  XIV.  A 
600,000-pound  machine  for  testing  columns  and  large  l)eams  is  being 
installed  in  this  room.  The  machine  ordinarily  used  for  testing  beams 
is  shown  in  the  center. 

The  beams  are  raised  and  carried  to  the  testing  macliine  by  means 
of  a  steel  carriage  shown  in  PI.  XVI,  B,  Tlie  carriage  is  pushed  along 
the  floor  end  first  over  the  extension  arm  of  the  testing  machine  and 
one  end  of  the  beam  is  lowered  to  a  dolly  and  rolled  into  place  on 
the  testing  table.  The  beams  are  tested  on  a  12-foot  span.  Tlie 
load  is  applied  to  the  beams  at  the  third  points;  that  is,  4  feet  from 
the  ends  and  4  feet  apart.  The  apparatus  tlirough  which  the  load 
is  transmitted  to  the  beams  at  two  points  consists  of  a  steel  box 
girder  4  feet  long  by  6  inches  deep,  built  of  two  6-inch  channels  and  a 
i-inch  by  8-inch  cover  plate,  top  and  bottom. 
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Addition  of  the  part  e  gives  a  rocking  motion  perpendicular  to 
the  length  of  the  beam.  This  insures  an  even  distribution  of  the 
reaction  over  the  width  of  the  beam  and  also  permits  the  lower  part 
of  the  beam  to  elongate  without  restraint. 

The  test  is  started  by  supportiAg  the  beam  at  the  third  points  to 
get  zero  deformations;  only  one  set  of  deformeters  is  used.  The 
gage  length  is  29  J  inches,  and  the  lower  contact  point  is  1  inch  above 
the  bottom  of  the  beam,  except  when  the  reinforcing  rods  are  1  inch 
or  1 J  inches  in  diameter,  when  the  lower  contact  points  are  1}  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  beam.  The  upper  contact  points  are  one- 
half  inch  below  the  top  of  the  beam  in  all  cases. 

For  the  purpose  of  reading  vertical  deflections  a  steel  piano  wire 
is  stretched  tight  from  end  to  end  of  the  beam  and  hangs  from  two 
clamps,  being  supported  at  each  end  by  a  projection  near  the  bottom 
of  the  clamp  directly  over  the  supports.  One  of  these  clamps  is 
shown  in  PI.  XV,  B,  Near  the  center  of  the  span  a  steel  scale  is 
'  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  beam  directly  behind  the  piano  wire,  and 
the  deflections  are  read  on  this  scale.  In  order  to  avoid  parallax  a 
mirror  is  fastened  beside  the  scale. 

After  readings  are  taken  at  zero  total  deformations  in  the  gage 
length  and  when  the  beam  rests  under  its  own  weight  the  load  is 
appUed  in  increments  which  vary  with  the  amount  of  reinforcement  in 
such  a  way  that  as  large  a  number  of  points  as  possible  is  obtained 
where  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of  direction  of  the  load-deformation 
curve.  The  first  three  increments  in  all  cases  are  1,000  pounds,  after 
which  they  are  usually  500  pounds  each  up  to  a  total  load  of  about 
7,000  pounds.  Between  these  limits  it  has  been  found  the  cracking  of 
the  concrete  brings  about  a  sharp  change  in  the  direction  of  the  curve. 
Increments  of  1,000  pounds  are  used  from  about  7,000  pounds  up  to 
nearly  the  maximum,  after  which  500-pound  increments  are  again 
used.  Great  care  is  taken  to  discover  the  first  crack  and  to  locate  and 
trace  all  the  cracks  that  appear  throughout  the  test.  Three  men 
examine  one  surface  of  the  beam  very  carefully  with  reading  glasses 
after  each  1 ,0()()-pouiid  increment  of  load.  The  directions  of  the 
cracks  and  the  highest  points  to  which  they  reach  before  they  become 
invisible  through  the  reading  glasses  are  marked  with  a  pencil  on  the 
concrete  and  the  applied  load  on  the  beam  is  marked  at  the  top  of  each 
crack.  AVhen  the  test  is  completed  these  pencil  marks  and  numbers 
are  painted  on  the  concrete  and  the  beams  are  photographed  in  sets  of 
three.  These  photographs,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  PI.  XVII,  a,  6, 
form  chronological  charts  of  the  development  of  the  cracks,  giving 
their  position,  shape,  and  extent  for  each  load.  With  the  28-day-old 
beams  this  method  was  strictly  followed  for  each  individual  beam,  but 
when  three  beams  identical  in  construction  and  28  days  old  failed  by 
tension  in  the  steel,  it  was  safe  to  asvsume  that  the  corresponding  older 
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beams  would  fail  in  the  same  mamier,  since  the  gain  in  strength  it  the 
concrete  rendered  it  less  Hkely  to  fail.  Consequently,  when  the  older 
beams  were  tested,  the  cracks  were  marked  out  for  the  increments 
of  1,000  pounds  for  the  first  beam  only  of  each  set  of  three.  The 
other  two  were  tested  to  failure;  at  the  maximum  load  the  cracks 
were  marked  out  as  before.  A  group  of  three  beams  treated  in  this 
manner  is  shown  in  PI.  XVII,  c,  the  bottom  beam  being  the  one  first 
tested. 

SUpping  of  the  rods  with  reference  to  the  adjacent  concrete  at  the 
ends  of  the  beam  is  determined  by  means  of  a  micrometer  reading  to 
one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch,  shown  at  the  extreme  right  end  of  the 
beam  illustrated  in  Pis.  XV,  B,  and  XVI,  A,  The  micrometer  is 
clamped  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  from  which  a  small  portion  of  con- 
crete has  been  removed,  exposing  the  end  of  one  of  the  reinforcing 
rods.  The  micrometer  screw  is  adjusted  to  touch  the  end  of  the 
exposed  rod.  No  electric  contact  is  used  with  the  micrometer  since 
the  least  sUpping  of  the  rods  may  be  detected  by  touoh.  This  same 
instrument  is  used  to  detect  the  sUpping  of  the  rods  in  the  bond  tests. 

Form  L  is  used  for  recording  the  results  of  the  tests  on  reinforced 
concrete  beams. 

Form  L     I  United  States  Geological  Survey.  \      REINFORCED 

I  STRUCTURAL-MATERIALS  TESTING  LABORATORIES.  f         BEAM  TEST. 

Beam  Reg.  No Lab.  No Age  days.    Gage  length inches.    Contact 

points  spaced inches  apart.    Weight  of  beam pounds.    Length  of  beam feet 

inches.    Span feet inches.    Cross  section  at  center Inches  by inches.    Rods: 

Number ;  size ;  kind Reg.  No.  of  steel For  distribution  of  steel,  see  diagram 

No For  information  regarding  concrete  and  corresponding  test  pieces,  see  Batch  report  Bm 

Deformeter  No Weight  of  deformcter  pounds.    Load  applied  at  Applied 

load  at  first  observed  crack pounds.    Position  of  crack feet inches  from  center. 

Maximum  applied  load pounds.    Position  of  failure  crack feet inches  from  center. 

Development  of  cracks  observed Deflection  of  center Character  of  failure 

Beam  brought  from  damp  closet  at  ;  tost  started  at ,  time ;  test  completed  at 

,  time ;  sheet  given  to  offif^at ,  time ;  delay ,  due  to 

COMPUTATIONS. 

The  forms  of  batch  report  for  both  the  plain  and  reinforced  beams 
(Form  F,  p.  40)  are  identical  except  that  for  the  reinforced  beams 
the  number,  size,  position,  and  form  of  rods  are  also  given.  For 
these  beams  the  percentage  of  reinforcement  is  computed  and  the 
yielding  point  of  the  steel  is  found  from  tests  on  short  pieces  cut 
from  the  reinforcing  rods  before  being  placed  in  the  beams. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  methods  used  in  obtaining  some  of 
these  values  a  short  statement  of  the  theory  will  be  givea. 

The  method  of  finding  the  necessary  decrease  in  the  reactions  in 
order  that  the  total  deformation  within  the  gage  length  will  be  zero 
will  be  given  first.  This  method  is  used  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  of  readings  of  the  micrometers  during  the  test  and  therefore 
more  points  on  the  deformation-bending  moment  curves. 
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When  a  beam  rests  freely  on  supports,  the  upper  and  lower  fibers  are 
deformed  on  accoimt  of  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  beam.  When  the  supports  are  at  the  ends  of  the  beam,  the 
upper  fibers  are  shortened  and  the  lower  fibers  are  lengthened.  For 
equal  moduU  of  elasticity  in  tension  and  compression,  which  are 
constant  for  concrete  for  small  loads,  the  deformation  at  any  point 
of  the  beam  is  proportional  to  the  bending  moment  at  that  point, 
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Fic.  3.  Diigrams  illustnitinR  method  for  compulation  of  concr<>to  boams.  Uppt*r  diugnim:  Nota- 
tion u8od.  Lower  dlagrjim:  Curve  of  bending  moment  within  gugn  length  (boam  supported  at 
third  points). 

and  the  total  deformation  over  any  length  of  the  boam  is  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  the  bending-moment  diagram,  over  that  length. 
Therefore  when  the  total  positive  ben  ^  ling -moment  area  hi  the  gage 
length  of  the  deformeters  ecjuals  the  total  negative  bending-moment 
area  in  the  gage  length,  the  n?t  tjtal  deformation  in  that  length  is 
zero,  and  both  the  upper  and  lower  fibei-s  of  the  beam  have  the  same 
length  as  when  unstressed.     For  a  particular  reaction  at  the  ends  of 
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the  beam  the  positive  bending-moment  area  in  the  gage  length  is 
equal  to  th€t  negative  bending-moment  area.  In  order  to  get  this 
reaction,  the  beams  are  supported  at  the  third  points  by  stirrups 
suspended  from  the  head  of  the  machine.  As  the  stirrups  take  more 
and  more  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  the  end  reactions  become  smaller 
and  smaller  and  the  character  of  the  bending-moment  diagram 
within  the  gage  length  changes  until  the  desired  condition  is  reached. 
The  method  of  finding  the  required  reactions  for  total  zero  defor- 
mations within  the  gage  length  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  beam 
and  other  known  quantities  (fig.  3)  is  as  follows: 

Let  L  =  distance  between  the  supports. 

g  =gage  length  of  deformeters. 

Z  =  overhang  of  beam  at  each  end. 

L  ^distance  from  each  support  to  force  exerted  by  each 

3  stirrup. 

W  =  total  weight  of  beam. 

W  •  .  .  L 

-^  —  R  =  force  exerted  by  each  stirrup  at  a  distance  of    o   from 

the  supports. 
R  =each  reaction  at  end. 

SS  =any  vertical  section  within  the  gage  length  at  a  dis- 
tance, X,  from  one  of  the  gage  points. 
Mx  =  bending  moment  at  section  SS. 
Mo  =bending  moment  at  deformeters,  where  X  =0. 

Mc  =bending  moment  at  center  of  beam,  where  X  =^. 

ni=  constant  bending  moment  over  the  gage  length  due  to 
the  weight  of  all  attachments,  such  as  bearing  blocks 
under  the  load  points  and  the  deformeters.  This 
weight  is  applied  outside  of  the  gage  length  and 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  beam. 
The  bending  moment  at  section  SS,  considering  forces  to  the  left 
only,  is  as  follows: 

M.=<^i+X)+(T-KXM+^)- 

2(L+2Z,(2+Z-^+x)"+m. 

Reducing  to  a  simpler  form  gives: 


.=^-Ke+0-.^J^,^(|-^>«'- 
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The  bending  moment  at  the  end  of  the  gage  length  (X  =0)  is  as 
follows: 

RL    W/L  ,^\  Wg^         , 

The  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  gage  length  T  X=:7  J  is 
as  follows: 


m.=^3'^-':g+^)+- 


The  moment  diagram  between  the  third  points  when  there  is  both 
positive  and  negative  bending  moment  in  the  gage  length  is  shown 
in  fig.  3,  in  which  xx'  is  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  moment  diagram. 
The  curve  d,  e,  e',  d'  is  a  parabola,  and  crosses  the  ai^is  at  two  points, 
viz,  at  e  and  at  e',  between  the  ends  of  the  deformeters.  Then  in 
the  gage  length  c  c'  there  is  negative  bending  moment  from  c  to  e 
and  from  e'  to  c',  and  positive  bending  moment  from  e  to  e'.  The 
dotted  lines  c  d,  c'  d',  and  d  d'  are  drawn  for  the  pmpose  of  demon- 
stration. Then  the  distance  Mo  represents  the  bending  moment  at 
the  center  of  the  gage  length,  and  Mo  represents  the  bending  moment 
at  the  end  of  the  gage  length.  The  negative  bending-moment  areas 
within  the  gage  length  are  c  d  e  and  cf  d'  e',  each  being  represented 
by  — B.  The  positive  bending  moment  area  within  the  gage  length 
is  e  F  e',  and  is  represented  by  A. 

The  condition  that  the  positive  bending-moment  area  is  equal  to 
the  negative  bending-moment  area  is  represented  by  the  equation: 
A^-2B. 

Adding  the  quantity  — C  to  both  sides  of  the  equation  gives:  A  + 
(_C)^-2B-C. 

The  first  part  of  this  equation  is  the  area  included  between  the 
horizontal  line  d  d',  and  the  parabola  d  F  d',  that  is: 


A+(-C)=3g[Me+(-Mo)] 


The  second  part  of  the  equation  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  rectangle 
d  c  c'  d',  that  is: 

-2B  -C  =  -g  Mo. 

Therefore  ^  g  [M,  +  ( -  Mo)]  =  -  gMo. 

Whence  2Me=  -Mo. 
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Substituting  the  values  of  M©  and  Mc  as  found  above  gives — 
•  2RL    2W/'L^  ^\^^  RL  ,  W/L  ,  „\  ,       Wg^ 


Whence  RL=^(^^+Z^+ 


--8m 


and 


3m 
L  • 


In  almost  all  the  beams  tested  at  the  laboratories  L,  Z,  g,  and  m 
are  constant. 

It  only  remains  to  find  W  and  to  compute  R.  A  table  has  been 
computed  by  the  above  formula  for  all  the  usual  values  of  W,  and 
the  corresponding  values  of  R  in  any  case  can  be  read  directly  from 
the  table. 

Form  K  (p.  55)  is  used  for  reporting  the  results  of  the  tests  on  plain 
concrete  beams. 

The  breaking  load  consists  of  the  appUed  load  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  beam  plus  the  deformeters.  The  total  load  is  read 
directly  from  the  scale  arm  of  the  machine  when  the  beam  fails,  while 
the  applied  load  is  the  total  load  less  the  weight  of  the  beam  and 
deformeters,  which  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  test. 

After  the  loads  have  been  found  the  bending  moment  is  computed 

M 
and  the  value  of  the  arbitrary  term  -t-tj  is  found  for  purposes  of 

M 
plotting.  The  term  ,  ly  at  the  center  for  the  breaking  load  is  ob- 
tained by  the  usual  calculation,  considering  the  weight  of  the  beam 
between  the  supports  and  the  6-inch  overhang  at  each  end  as  a  uni- 
form load  and  considering  the  weight  of  the  deformeters  as  two  loads 
concentrated  at  the  ends  of  the  gage  length. 

The  quantities  recorded  for  unit  elongation  of  the  lower  fiber  for 
weight  of  beam,  together  with  the  weight  of  all  attachments,  are 
the  micrometer  readings  (1)  when  the  beam  is  partly  suspended  so 
as  to  cause  zero  total  deformations  in  the  gage  length,  and  (2)  when 
the  beam  rests  under  its  own  load  plus  that  of  the  deformeters. 

The  computations  involved  are  the  subtraction  of  these  two 
micrometer  readings,  the  averaging  of  the  differences  obtained  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  beam,  and  the  correction  of  this  average  so  that 
it  will  represent  the  elongation  of  the  lower  fiber  instead  of  that  of 
the  fiber  upon  which  the  deformeter  was  clamped.  Tliis  last  com- 
putation is  made  upon  the  basis  that  the  elongation  varies  uniformly 
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as  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  or  upon  the  usual  assumption 
of  the  conservation  of  plane  sections.  The  reading  of  the  two  sets 
of  deformeters  verifies  this  assumption. 

The  unit  deformation  is  then  obtained  by  using  the  paraboUc 
formula,  except  in  cases  where  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  ap- 
pUed  load  is  so  great  in  comparison  to  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
beam  that  the  error  due  to  dividing  by  the  gage  length  is  less  than 
the  probable  error  in  reading  the  deformeters.  The  correction  by 
use  of  the  parabolic  formula  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
total  deformation  of  any  fiber  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
bending  moment  and  the  length  of  the  fiber,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  bending-moment  area  included  in  the  length  of  the  fiber.  This 
is  represented  in  fig.  4,  in  which  Mg  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  end 


/%f^  Ak^Afg 


Fio.  4.— Dliigram  illustrating  bending  moment  between  gage  points. 

of  the  gage  length  and  Mc  is  that  at  the  center  of  the  gage  length, 

the  difference  being  M^..     The  area  (A)  in  the  diagram  is  equal  to 

2 
A  =  g  (Mg  -fwMw).     Dividing  this  area  by  the  greatest  Mc  gives  a 

new  gage  length  which,  were  the  bending  moment  constant  over  it 
and  equal  to  Mc  would  give  the  same  total  deformation  which  was 
measured.  Dividing  this  deformation  by  the  new  gage  length  gives 
the  imit  dc^formation  where  the  bending  moment  is  greatest.  The 
final  deformeter  values  are  calculated  from  the  load  and  the  microm- 
eter readings  at  the  last  full  set  of  micrometer  readings  before  the 
maxinuim  load  was  reached. 

The  percentage  of  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the  top  of 
the  beam  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  deformation  of  the  top  fiber 
multiplied  by  100  and  di\'i(led  by  the  sum  of  the  top  and  bottom 
deformations. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  is  calculated  by  means  of  the  formula 

-     *    the  value  of  M  at  the  center  of  the  span  being  used. 
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The  short  sections  of  the  plain  beams  are  not  suspended  for  zero 
deformations  in  the  gage  length,  and  therefore  the  deformations 
calculated  for  these  are  those  due  to  the  applied  load  only. 

Form  L  (p.  57)  is  used  for  reporting  the  results  of  the  tests  of  re- 
inforced concrete  beams.    - 

The  percentages  of  steel  recorded  in  the  batch  report  are  given  in 
terms  of  the  section  of  concrete  above  a  Une  drawn  through  the 
centers  of  the  rods,  the  lower  layer  being  taken  when  there  is  more 
than  one  layer. 

The  position  of  the  neutral  axis  is  calculated  as  in  the  plain  beams, 
except  that  instead  of  using  the  deformation  of  the  lower  fiber, 
the  deformation  of  the  steel  is  used,  thus  obtaining  the  percentage 
of  the  depth  below  the  top  in  terms  of  the  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  beam  to  the  center  of  the  lower  layer  of  rods.  The  position  of 
the  neutral  axis  is  calculated  for  several  loads  up  to  the  maximum, 
and  curves  are  drawn  in  order  to  show  the  variation  in  the  position 
with  the  increase  in  the  load. 

The  values  under  this  general  heading  are  obtained  from  the 
load,  deformations,  and  deflections  at  the  last  full  set  of  micrometer 
readings  before  the  maximum  load.  After  the  location  of  the  neu- 
tral axis  has  been  found,  the  final  deformeter  values  at  the  top  of 
the  beam  are  corrected  so  as  to  give  the  deformations  at  the  extreme 
top.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  lower  micrometers  are  clamped 
directly  over  the  steel,  and  therefore  no  correction  of  the  micrometer 
readings  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  fiber  whose  elon- 
gation is  required  is  not  the  fiber  upon  wliich  the  micrometers  are 
clamped. 

All  the  calculations  made  for  the  plain  beams  are  repeated  here 
except  the  one  giving  the  modulus  of  rupture,  for  which  a  special 
formula  must  be  used.  The  maximum  values  are  obtained  from  the 
load,  lower  micrometer  readings,  and  deflections  when  the  beam  has 
reached  its  maximum  resistance,  or  from  the  last  full  set  of  defor- 
meter readings  before  failiu-e. 

TESTS  OF  CYLINDERS  AND  CUBES. 

Method. — ^A  cylinder  and  a  cube  are  made  from  the  same  batch 
of  concrete  from  which  each  beam  is  molded,  and  all  are  tamped  by 
hand  with  a  tamper  weighing  7  pounds  and  having  a  circular  face 
3i  inches  in  diameter.  The  same  molds  (shown  in  PI.  VIII,  B, 
p.  30)  are  used  for  these  specimens  as  for  those  tested  in  the  constit- 
uent-materials section.  The  method  of  testing  is  also  the  same 
(pp.  31-36).  The  compressometers  for  measuring  the  deformations 
of  the  cylinders  are  shown  in  PI.  IX,  C  (p.  32).  The  micrometers  used 
on  these  compressometers  measure  directly  to  foJoi^  inch.  Form 
M  is  used  for  recording  the  results  of  tests. 
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Form  M     /  United  States  Oboloqical  Subvey.  \    CYLINDER 

I  STRUCTURAL-MATERIALS  TESTING  LABORATORY.  /  TEST. 

Cylinder  reg.  ^o Lab.  No Gago  length, inches.    Diameter, inches. 

Length,  inches.    Weight pounds.    Arna,  square  inches.    Volume,  cubic 

inches ; cubic  feet .  Weight, pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Ultimate  load poonda.  Ulti- 
mate strength, pounds  per  square  inch.    Initial  coefficient  of  elasticity, Range  of  linear 

value, pounds  per  square  inch.    Probable  ultimate  unit  deformation,  Beddfog  in 

machine, For  character  of  concrete  and  corrosi>onding  test  piece  see  Batdi  leport  Bm 

Cylinders  ar  d  cubes  brought  from  damp  closet  at ;  weighing,  measuring,  and  capping  flaldied 

at ,Ume ;  test  of  cylinders  started  at ;  test  of  cylinders  completed  at ,  time 

;  sheet  handtfd  to  office  at ,  time ;  delay, ,  due  to 

Kemarks.— 

Computations. — The  compressive  strengths  of  the  cubes  and  the 
cyUnders  are  calculated  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  For  the  cylin- 
ders the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  determined  by  drawing  a  curve 
showing  the  values  at  different  loads.  A  tangent  to  the  curve  at  or 
near  its  origin  is  assumed  to  represent  the  initial  modulus  of  elasticity. 

BOND   TEST   PIECES. 

Method, — The  schedule  of  bond  tests  is  shown  in  the  table  on  pages 
40-47.  A  bond  test  piece  in  the  machine  ready  for  testing  is  ebown  in 
PI.  XVIII,  B.  The  concrete  cylinder  is  placed  on  top  of  the  machine 
with  the  embedded  rod  projecting  downward.  The  lower  tod  of 
the  rod  is  gripped  in  the  jaws  of  the  machine.-  The  lower  surface  of 
the  concrete  cylinder  is  embedded  in  plaster  of  Paris  on  a  J-inch 
plate  w-ith  a  hole  in  its  center  one-sixteenth  inch  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  rod  wiiich  passes  through  it.  The  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  slip  of  the  rod  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  test  piece  in  the 
figure.  During  tlie  test  the  micrometer  and  load  are  read  at  inter- 
vals of  about  500  pounds  until  the  slip  of  the  rod  amounts  to  about 
one-tenth  inch.  The  load  in  all  cases  is  applied  continuously  until 
failure.  The  bond  pieces  are  tested  at  the  ages  of  30,  90,  180,  and 
360  days. 

Conijmtations, — Form  N  is  used  for  recording  results  of  the  bond 
tests. 

FormN.    I  Tnitki)  States  C}eolo<;ical  Survey.  1    BOND  TEST. 

I  STRUCTURAL-MATERIALS  TESTING   LAHORATORIES.  f 

Bond  rog.  No Lai).  No DiAm«tor  of  cmlKxldcd  rod, inches.   Embedded  length 

of  TOil inches.    EnilMMidcd  surface square  inches.    Reg.  No.  of  rod Elastic  limit, 

pounds  por  squH  n^  in  h.    Yield  point, pounds  per  square  inch.    Load  at  flrat  slip, 

pounds.    I'nit  l)ond  stn*ss  at  first  slip pounds  p4'r  squan*  im  h.    Maximum  load pomids. 

Maximum  unit  bond  Htn\ss pounds  per  square  in.h.    Unit  stress  in  steel  at  first  slip, pounds. 

Unit  '<tn\ss  in  steel  at  maximum  load pounds.    Condition  of  surfare  of  omlxtdded  stoel, 

Condition  of  surfa  e  of  steel  when  pulled  from  (  oncrrte For  character  and  proportions  of  con- 
crete s«'c  Batch  n'port  Bm Be<lding  of  test  pie(  e 

Remarks.— 

The  unit  bond  at  any  load  is  found  by  dividing  the  load  by  the 
surface  area  of  the  rod  in  contact  with  the  concrete. 
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TESTS  OF  STEEL. 

Method. — ^As  maybe  seen  in  the  tables  (pp.  38, 40-47) ,  every  rod  ilsed 
for  reinforcement  is  tested.  The  tests  include  the  determination  of 
the  yielding  point  as  seen  from  the  drop  of  the  beam,  the  elastic  limit 
obtained  by  the  divider  method,  and  the  ultimate  strength,  elongation, 
reduction  of  area,  and  breaking  strength.  The  elastic  limit  is  deter- 
mined on  a  gage  length  of  8  inches,  one  point  of  the  dividers  rest- 
ing in  a  punch  mark  and  the  other  marking  on  chalk  rubbed  on  the 
surface  of  the  test  piece.  The  elongation  is  measured  on  the 
gage  length  of  8  inches.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  is  determined  on  every  tenth  bar,  using  the  Henning 
extensometer  with  electric  contact.  The  percentage  of  carbon, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur  in  every  bar  is  determined  in  the  chemical 
laboratory. 

A  view  of  the  steel  ready  for  testing  is  shown  in  PI.  XVIII,  A, 

Computations. — A  record  of  steel  tests  is  kept  on  a  log  sheet  simi- 
lar to  Form  E  (p.  34).  After  the  computations  have  been  made  the 
results  are  entered  in  Form  O.  The  unit  stresses  at  different  loads 
are  calculated  by  dividing  the  gross  load  by  the  area  of  the  test  piece. 

The  percentage  elongation  in  8  inches  and  the  reduction  of  area 
at  fracture  are  also  calculated. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  determined  by  dividing  any  imit  stress 
below  the  elastic  limit  by  the  unit  elongation  at  that  stress.  The 
elongations  as  obtained  by  the  two  micrometers  on  either  side  of  the 
test  piece  are  averaged  and  divided  by  the  gage  length  to  obtain  the 
unit  elongation. 

Form  O.    l  VmTED  States  Geological  Survey.  \    ^^jjel  REPORT. 

I  STRUCTURAL-MATERIALS  TESTING  LABORATORIES.  » 

station R^.  No Approved 


Kind  of  bar ^  f(a)  Ateiasticlimit 

Marks  on  bar  and  coupon -Ic^e-^l^^)  At  yield  point 

Dimensions,  inches '     !  fis^o.  ^  c  |  (c)  At  maximum  load . 

Area,  squaro  inches I      "^  ^    *^     ICd)  At  breaking  load . . 

Cold  bend  test |  Per  cent  elongation  in  8  inches 

rt   •[(<»)  At  elastic  limit Diameter  of  neck  in  inches 

^•§1(6)  At  yield  point ,  Per  cent  reduction  in  area 

2  §  I  (c)  At  maximum  load '  Character  of  fracture 

►-^  f^l(d)  At  breaking  load :  Condition  of  surface 


Bemarlu. 
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BHIL^lB  and  tension  SBCl'ION. 


OUTLINE   OF   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Shear. — A  schedule  of  the  tests  on  the  stren^h  of  concrete  in  shear 
is  ^ven  in  the  subjoined  table  (p.  67).  The  test  pieces  are  cyUnders 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  long.  The  molds  are  similar  to 
those  for  making  the  regular  compression  cylinders,  differing  only  in 
size.  The  testing  apparatus  is  operated  between  the  heads  of  the 
Universal  testing  machine,  and  the  three  cutting  tools  are  arranged 
to  shear  out  a  section  ranging  from  12  to  2  inches  in  thickness.  Only 
tlie  top  half  of  the  2-inch  piece  is  used.  The  4-  and  6-inch  pieces  can 
be  used  with  the  bottom  piece  so  as  to  incase  the  whole  section.  The 
object  of  these  bottom  pieces  is  to  prevent  any  bending  action  in  the 
test  piece  for  the  larger  sizes.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  seem  to 
indicate  that  tliis  precaution  is  unnecessary.    PI.  XIK,  A,  shows  a 


Cross  sectfon 


Fui.  a.    Specimen  for  coiu'rctc  tension  tests. 

test  piece  in  tlic  machine  ready  for  testing.  The  diameter  of  the 
bearing  surfaces  is  6}  inches  and  tlie  J-inch  space  between  the  test 
])ioce  and  the  castings  is  filled  witli  plaster  of  Paris.  A  spherical 
bearing  ])l()ck  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cutting  tool.  The  bed  plate 
is  slotted  so  that  the  end  support  of  the  cyUndrical  test  piece  may  be 
adjusted  for  any  width  of  cutting  tool. 

Tension. -  A  schedule  for  determining  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and 
strength  of  concrete  in  tensi(m  is  shown  in  the  table  (p.  67).  The 
test  pieces  will  be  of  the  flat  dumb-bell  shape,  about  8  feet  long  over 
all,  having  a  stem  8  by  8  inches  in  cross  section.  One  of  these  test 
])i(H'es  is  shown  in  fig.  5,  and  the  grip  or  apparatus  for  testing  it  is 
shown  in  fig.  6.  The  grip  is  constructed  by  l)en(ling  an  8-inch  chan- 
nel so  as  to  inclose  the  head  of  the  test  piece  and  to  bear  against  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  head.  The  two  sides  of  the  channel  are  kept 
from  spreading  apart  l)y  ]>lates  extending  from  side  to  side.  One  of 
the  plates  is  riveted  to  the  flanges  of  the  channel;  the  other  i^  held 
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by  bolts  so  that  it  can  be  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  placing  and 
removing  the  t^st  piece. 


Fig.  6.— Apparatus  for  concrete  tension  tests. 
Shear  and  tension  tests  proposed  for  1907. 


Concrete  (proportions  by  volume). 


Test,      i  ^«"\,1^P^^'*- 


Shear: 
Series 
No.  1. 

Series 
No.  2.a 


Tension.. 


Cement  (1).;  Sand  (2). 


6-inch  cylinder     Standard.    Merameo 


{^} 


inches  long. 


Rivor. 


Aggregate  (4), 


Limestone : 
gravel;  tin- 
ders. 


6-inch  cylinder  i  Standard.   Merameo  ,  Gravel; cinders;    Consistency, ft 


Age 
Variables.  -he" 

I  (days). 


Consistency, 
and  length  to 
bo  sheared. 


2K      81 


18  inches  long.  |  River. 

Dumb-bell     Standard.    Merameo 
shape;      uni-  i      River, 

form,  8  bv  8- 
inch  section; 
"5  feet  long. 


granite.  and  age  when 

tested. 
r,ravel;  cinders;     Cons  istcncv.ft 


granite. 


and  age  when 
tested. 


28.90 
180.3(iO 


2S.90 
180. .«» 


84 


a  Length  to  be  sheared  to  l>e  determined  from  series  1. 
*  Only  one  consistency  used  for  granite  specimens. 
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MIXING,    MOLDING,    AND   STORAGE. 

The  specimens  for  the  shear  and  tension  tests  are  mixed,  molded,  and 
stored  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  beams  (pp.  48-53). 

COMPUTATIONS. 

The  unit  shearing  stress  is  found  by  dividing  one-half  the  shearin*;: 
load  by  the  area  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  test  piece.  For  the 
tension  tests  the  dimensions  of  the  section  and  the  distance  of  the 
break  from  the  center  will  be  given,  besides  a  complete  record  of 
the  usual  information  regarding  the  making  of  the  test  pieces.  The 
unit  strengtli  and  the  initial  modulus  of  elasticity  will  be  calculated 
from  the  results. 

A  series  of  parallel  tests  will  be  made,  including  a  cylinder  for 
compression  tests,  so  that  values  for  a  particular  lot  of  concrete 
will  l)e  obtained,  giving  the  strength  in  shear,  in  tension,  and  in 
compression,  and  also  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  tension  and  for 
compression.  In  the  report  a  complete  record  will  be  given  of  all 
the  materials  used  in  making  the  test  pieces,  together  with  a  record 
of  the  conditions  governing  the  making,  storing,  and  testing. 

BUIJ^DING-BL.OCK  8KCTIOX. 

OUTLINE    OF    INVESTIGATIONS. 

In  the  build iiig-l)lock  section  an  extensive  series  of  investigatiops 
on  the  pro]>ertios  of  l)uilding  blocks  is  under  way.  Five  different 
ty]>es  of  Imilding  blocks  are  used.  They  are  made  up  of  different 
proportions  and  difTerent  aggregates  and  are  tested  at  different  ages. 
Witli  eacli  series  of  blocks  a  set  of  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  16  inclies  in  length  are  made,  and  these  are  stored  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  blocks.  The  blocks  are  subjected  to  strength 
tests  in  cross  bending  and  compression,  and  to  fire  tests  to  determine 
what  aggregates  and  proportions  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  fire. 

A  large  number  of  mortar  blocks  have  been  made  and  many  of 
tliese  have  l)een  tested.  The  schedule  of  tests  now  under  way  com- 
prises the  manufacture  on  five  different  types  of  block,  mixod  in 
proporticm  of  1  part  typical  Portland  cement  to  2,  4,  and  8  parts 
Meraniec  Kiver  sand,  and  of  damp,  medium,  and  wet  consistencies. 
Th(^  strength  tests  cover  periods  of  28,  i)0,  180,  and  360  days.  This 
series  necessitates  the  making  and  testing  of  720  blocks  and  360 
cylinders. 

In  the  case  of  blocks  made  of  concrete,  which  include  aggregates 
of  limestone,  gravel,  granite,  and  cinders,  proportions  of  1:2:4,  1:2:5, 
and  1:3:6  arc  used.  For  convenience  in  handling,  all  volumes  are 
reduced  to  weight  and  all  materials  are  charged  into  the  mixer  by 
weight. 
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The  consistencies  which  are  indicated  by  the  terms  damp,  medium, 
and  wet  are  defined  as  follows:  (1)  In  damp  consistency  the  per  cent 
of  water  used  gives  the  driest  mixture  which  can  be  used  in  all 
five  types  of  block  machines;  (2)  medium  consistency  is  halfway 
between  the  damp  and  the  wet  consistencies;  (3)  in  wet  consistency 
the  per  cent  of  water  used  gives  the  wettest  mixture  which  can  be 
used. 

The  five  cement-block  machines  which  are  in  use  were  loaned  to 
the  laboratories  imder  an  arrangement  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
United  Concrete  Block  Machine  Manufacturers'  Association,  through 
the  courtesies  of  the  following  companies:  American  HydrauUc  Stone 
Company,  Denver,  Colo.;  Miracle  Pressed  Stone  Company,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  P.  B.  Miles  Manufacturing  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
Dykema  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Century  Machine  Com- 
pany, Jackson,  Mich.     These  machines  are  shown  in  PI.  XX. 

PROGRAMME   OF   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  programme  that  has  been  adopted  as  a  suggested  outline 
covering  all  the  investigations  of  mortar  and  concrete  blocks  is  as 
follows: 


I.    VARIABLES   IN    THE   MANUFACTURE    OP    BLOCKS    UNDER    INVESTIGATION. 


A.   Type  of  wall  block — all  plain  face  and 
standard  ends: 

1.  With  facing. 

a.  One-piece  wall  block. 

(1)  HoUow  block. 

(a)  Down  face. 

X.  Single  air  space, 
y.  Double  air  space. 

(b)  Side  face. 

X.  Single  air  space, 
y.  Double  air  space.    • 

(2)  Solid  block. 

(a)  Down  face. 

(b)  Side  face. 

6.  Two-piece  wall  block. 

(1)  With  metallic  bond. 

(2)  Without  metallic  bond. 

2.  Without  facing. 

a.  One-piece  wall  block. 
1)  Hollow  block. 

(a)  Down  face. 

X.  Single  air  space, 
y.  Double  air  space. 

(b)  Side  face. 

X.  Single  air  space, 
y.  Double  air  space. 
15767— Bull.  329—08 6 


A.  Type  of  wall  block — all  plain  face  and 
standard  ends — Continued. 

2.  Without  facing — Continued. 

a.  One-piece  wall  block — Continued. 

(2)  SoUd  block. 

(a)  Down  face. 

(b)  Side  face. 

b.  Two-piece  wall  block. 

(1)  With  metallic  bond. 

(2)  Without  metallic  bond. 

B.  Materials  used: 

1.  Cement,  typic»al  Portland. 

2.  Aggregate. 

a.  Single. 

(1)  Sand. 

(2)  Limestone. 

(3)  Granite. 

(4)  Gravel. 

(5)  Cinder. 

6.  Double,  consisting  of  sand  and — 

(1)  Limestone. 

(2)  Granite. 

(3)  Gravel. 

(4)  Cinder. 
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I.  VARIABLES  IN  THE   MANUPACTUBB   OF   BLOCKS    UNDER  INVEBTIOATION — Continued. 


C.  Dimermons  of  specimen: 

F.  Process  of  manufacture — Continued. 

1 

Outside. 

a.  8  by  8  by  16  inches. 

b.  9  by  12  by  24  inches. 

2 

Molding— <;)ontinued. 
6.  Damp  and  medium  mixtures — cast 
in  molds  from  which  speci- 

2. 

Web— li  to  3  inches. 

mens  are  removed  before 

3. 

Air  space — 30  to  33J  per  cent. 

hard  set. 

1. 
2. 

D.  Consistency: 
Damp. 
Medium. 

(1)  Hand  tamped. 

(2)  Power  tamped. 
(a)  Air. 

3. 

Wet. 
E.  Proportions: 

(b)  Mechanical. 

X.  Single  application, 
y.  Repeated       applica- 

1. 

Mortar.    ^ 

a.  1:2. 

b.  1:4. 

tion. 
G.  Curing: 

c.  1:8 

1. 

Natural. 

d.  Balanced   proportions   for 

water- 

a.  Air. 

proofing. 

b.  Air  and  sprinkling. 

2. 

Concrete, 
a.  1:2:4. 
6.  1:2:5. 
c.  1:3:6. 

2. 

Artificial. 

a.  Submerging. 

b.  Steam. 

(1)  Low  pressure. 

d.  Balanced   proportions   for 

water- 

(a)  With  CO,. 

proofing. 

(b)  Without  CO2. 

1. 

F.  Process  of  manufacture: 
Mixing. 
a.  Hand. 

(2)  High  pressure. 
(a)  With  CO... 

(b)  Without  CO2. 

6.  Machine. 

H.  Aging: 

2. 

Molding. 

1. 

Blocks  that  are  fired. 

a.  Wet   mixture — cast   in   molds   in 

2. 

Blocks  that  are  not  fired. 

which  tost  pieces  remain 

a.  4  weeks. 

until  hard  set. 

b.  13  weeks. 

(1)  Sand  molds. 

c.  26  weeks. 

(a)  Poured    without 

vibra- 

d.  52  weeks. 

tion. 

{h)  Poured  with  vibration. 

J.    Use  of  waterproofing  compounds: 

(2)  Metal  molds. 

1. 

Applied  to  surface. 

(a)  Poured    without 

vibra- 

2. 

Added  to  material. 

tion. 

a.  Body. 

(b)  Poured  with  vibraticm. 

6.  Facing. 

II.    mOPERTIKS   TO 

BE 

INVESTI^lATED. 

A.  Strength: 

A.  Strength — Continued. 

1. 

Transverse. 
a.  Type. 
6.  Material  used. 
c.  Dimensions  oi  specimens. 

2. 

Compression. 

a.  Type. 

b.  Material  used. 

c.  Dimensions  of  specimens. 

d.  Consistency. 

e.  Proportions. 

/.  Process  of  manufacture. 
g.  Curing. 
h.  Aging. 

d.  Consistency. 

e.  Proportions. 

/.  Process  of  manufacture. 
g.  Curing. 
h.  Aging. 

j.  Use  of  waterproofing  compounds. 


j.  Use  of  waterproofing  compounds. 
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n.  PROPERTIES  TO  BE  INVESTIGATED — Continued. 


A.  Strength — Continued. 
3.  Shearing. 

a.  Type. 

b.  Material  used. 

c.  Dimensions  of  specimens. 

d.  Consistency. 

e.  Proportions. 

/.  Process  of  manufacture. 

g.  Curing. 

h.  Aging. 

j.  Use  of  waterproofing  compounds. 

B.  Permeability: 

a.  Type. 

(1)  Block. 

(2)  Special  test  piece. 

b.  Material  used. 

c.  Dimension  of  specimens. 

d.  CouBistency. 

e.  Proportions. 

/  Process  of  manufacture. 

g.  Curing. 

h.  Aging. 

j.  Use  of  waterproofing  comjxjunds. 

C.  Absorption: 
a.  Type. 

6.  Material  used. 

c.  Dimenpions. 

d.  Consistency. 

e.  Proportions. 

/.  Process  of  manufacture. 

g.  Curing. 

h.  Aging. 

j.  Use  of  waterproofing  compounds. 


D.  Efflorescence: 
a.  Type. 

6.  Material  used. 

Ci  Dimensions  of  specimens. 

d.  Consistency. 

€.  Proportions. 

/.  Process  of  manufacture. 

g.  Curing. 

h.  Aging. 

j.  Use  of  waterproofing  compounds. 

E.  Fire-resisting  properties: 

1.  Fired  and  cooled  in  air. 

a.  Type. 

b.  Material  used. 

c.  Dimensions  of  specimens. 

d.  Consistency. 

e.  Proportions. 

/.  Process  of  manufacture. 

g.  Curing. 

h.  Aging. 

j.  Use  of  waterproofing  compounds. 

2.  Cooled  by  spraying  with  water. 

a.  Type. 

b.  Material. 

c.  Dimensions  of  specimens. 

d.  Consistency. 

e.  Proportions. 

/.  Process  of  manufacture. 

g.  Curing. 

h.  Aging. 

j.  Use  of  waterproofing  compounds. 


MIXING    AND    MOLDING. 

Method, — The  mixing  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
scribed under  ^'  Beam  section^'  (pp.  48-50).  The  mortar  entering 
the  blocks  that  have  been  made  has  been  so  dry  that  the  forms 
could  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  tamping  was  completed.  Two 
men  are  employed  in  molding  the  blocks — one  to  shovel  the  ma- 
terial into  the  molds  and  one  to  tamp.  The  concrete  is  put  in 
the  molds  in  3-inch  layers  and  tamped  with  a  hand  or  pneumatic 
tamper,  care  being  taken  to  tamp  all  the  blocks  in  the  same  manner 
and  the  same  length  of  time. 

As  soon  as  the  tamping  is  finished,  the  sides  of  the  forms  are  re- 
moved and  the  block  is  weighed  and  placed  in  the  moist  storage 
room.  The  weight  of  the  blocks  in  any  olie  batch  is  not  permitted 
to  vary  more  than  1  per  cent:  After  the  sides  of  the  molds  are 
removed  the  blocks  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bottom  for  sixty 
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hourg.     At  the  end  of  this  time  they  are  marked  and  piled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  tu  be  tested. 

Apparatus. — All  the  mortar  and  concrete  used  in  the  tests  are  mixed 
in  a  one-half  cubic  yard  Chicago  cube  mixer,  which  is  mounted  on 
skids  and  is  motor  driven.  The  discliarging  end  of  the  mixer  appears 
in  the  background  at  the  left  in  Fl.  XX^  which  ^hows  the  mixing 
and  molding  room.  Tlirough  the  open  doorway  near  the  center  of 
the  picture  can  be  seen  the  testing  room.  The  water  used  is  weighed 
in  the  barrel  resting  on  the  platform  scales^  the  process  being  similar 
to  that  described  under  ** Constituent-materials  section  *'  (p.  32). 

STORAGE. 

One  of  the  moist  rooms  for  the  storage  of  blocks  and  cylinders  is 
8ho\^Ti  in  PL  XIX,  B.  There  are  two  of  these  rooms,  which  are  lined 
with  moistur^proof  paper  and  furnished  with  water  and  steam 
sprinklers  near  the  ceiling.  The  specimens  are  sprinkled  at  regular 
internals  of  eight' hours.  The  five  different  types  of  blocks  and  cor- 
responding cylinders  may  be  seen  in  PL  XIX,  B, 

STREXOTU   TESTS. 

ApparatUB. — The  strength  testa  of  the  blocks  and  corresponding 
cylinders  are  made  on  a  200j000-pound  4-screw  motor-driven  testing 
machine^  a  portion  of  %vhich  will  be  seen  tlu-ough  the  door^^ay  in 
PL  XX. 

The  blocks  are  first  tested  for  transverse  strength  on  a  span  of  20 
inches^  the  load  being  applied  at  the  center  of  the  span,  PL  XXI,  A, 
shows  a  building  block  in  the  testing  machine  ready  for  application 
of  the  load.  An  isometric  drawing  of  each  block  is  given  to  the 
operator  and  the  position  of  the  break  is  sketched  upon  the  drawing, 
the  distance  of  the  break  from  one  end  of  the  block  being  measured 
and  recorded  on  the  dra\^nng. 

The  two  pieces  of  the  block  resulting  from  the  transverse  test  are 
placed  in  the  testing  machine  one  at  a  time  and  tested  for  compres- 
sive strength.  A  half  block  ready  for  testing  is  shown  in  place  in 
the  testing  machine  in  PL  XXI,  B.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  block 
are  bedded  with  tMck  sheets  of  asbestos,  and  the  splierical  bearing 
block  (a)  assures  an  even  distribution  of  the  load. 

Before  these  halves  are  tested »  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces  of 
each  are  traced,  full  size,  on  large  sheets  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  least  area  subjected  to  compressive  stress*  The  load 
at  the  first  crack  and  the  breaking  load  are  recorded. 

The  ends  of  the  cylinders  are  smoothed  off  with  plaster  of  Paris  and 
are  tested  as  described  under   ^Constituent-materials  section"  (pp. 
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31-36).     The  load  at  the  first  crack,  the  ultimate  load,  and  com- 
pressometer  readings  for  increasing  loads  are  recorded. 

Forms  and  computations, — The  results  of  the  preceding  tests  are 
entered  on  Form  P. 


Ponn  P. 


{ 


United  States  Geological  Survey, 
stsuctubal-materials  testing  laboratories. 


} 


BLOCK  TESTS. 


Station Approved: 

Df  soription  of  block Age days. 

Breadth inches.    Depth inches.    Length inches.    Span inches. 

Transverse  Strength. 


Reg.  No. 

Previous  treatment. 

Breaking 

load 
(pounds). 

Maimer  of  failure. 

• 

Mod. 

Date  of 
test. 

" 

Compressive  Strength. 


Reg.  No. 

Previous  treatment. 

Crushing 

area 
(square 
incnesj. 

Date  of 
test. 

1 

1 

i 

The  modulus  of  rupture  is  computed  by  means  of  the  formula 

M  .      . 

S  =  -p,  substituting  for  M  and  I  their  values  at  the  center  of  the 

block.  The  unit  compressive  strength  of  each  half  is  foimd  by 
dividing  the  greatest  load  by  the  least  area  of  the  piece  tested.  The 
area  is  foimd  by  using  a  planimeter  on  the  outline  sketched  just 
before  the  test. 

FIRE   TESTS. 

Outline  of  investigations, — ^A  preliminary  series  of  investigations  of 
the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  structii^al  materials  has  been  inaugu- 
rated in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  building-block  section. 
These  investigations  comprise  tests  upon  the  various  types  and 
kinds  of  blocks  of  concrete,  and  the  various  building  stones,  burned 
clay,  cement,  sand-lime  brick,  and  terra  cotta  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chicago.  Portions  of  the  plain  concrete  beams  after  testing  have 
been  sent  to  Chicago  with  the  cement  building  blocks,  while  the  other 
materials  have  been  purchased  in  Chicago.  The  tests  on  panels  of 
terra  cotta  have  included  the  tile  used  for  fireproofing  and  partition 
work  and  for  ornamental  work.  In  the  case  of  terra-cotta  tile  par- 
tition panel  tests  have  been  made  on  both  the  plastered  and  unplas- 
tered  tile.  These  tests  have  all  been  completed  and  are  being 
gotten  into  shape  for  publication. 
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ifetkods, — The  cement  blocks  tested  were  matle  at  the  labora- 
tories at  St,  Louis  and  were  stored  there  in  the  moist  room  until 
al)oiit  two  weeks  before  they  were  to  be  testetl,  when  they  were 
packed  m  straw  in  a  refrigerator  car  and,  in  the  case  of  a  batc.h 
shipped  during  the  winter,  live  steam  was  injected  into  the  car, 
which  w^a^  then  sealed.  Upon  reaching  Chicago  the  blocks  w*ere 
removed  to  the  Under^i^Titers*  Laboratories  and  stored  in  a  warm,  dry 
room  until  tested.  The  len^h  of  this  storage  was  from  two  to  ten 
days. 

This  preliminary  series  of  fire  tests  is  being  made  in  the  fire- 
test  furnat^e  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  Cliicago,  a  sectional 
plan  of  w^hich  is  shown  in  PL  XXII,  and  elevations  of  wliich  are 
shown  in  fig.  7.  PL  XXIII,  B,  shows  a  general  view  of  the  heating 
chamber*  The  valves  for  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  and  air  are 
shown  in  the  foregroimih  The  motor  and  fan  for  the  air  blast  are 
located  in  the  compartment  above  the  valvea.  The  door  through 
which  the  gas  is  lighte<l  and  the  isinglass  peepholes  for  observing  the 

[  progress  of  the  tests  ai'c  shown,  at  the  left  of  tlie  chamber. 

The  test  piec^*H  are  laid  with  fire  cla\*  in  the  opening  in  the  steel- 
frame,  fire-brick-lined  hanging  tloor  shown  in  PL  XXIV,  A.  When 
the  fire  clay  has  hardenetl,  the  rolling  door  is  ilrawii  into  the  furnace  by 

i  means  of  a  winch,  shown  at  the  left  of  the  chamber  in  PI.  XXIII,  B. 

[The  door  is  held  in  place  in  the  chamlier  by  means  of  a  latch.  'RTien 
the  test  is  c^)mpletod,  the  latch  releases  the  cioor  am!  it  is  quickly 
dra^^Ti  out  of  the  chundjcr  by  means  of  the  weight  shown  near  the 
ground  at  the  right  in  PI,  XXIII,  B,  and  at  the  left  in  PL  XX^V^  .4, 
TfYheu  the  blocks  have  l>een  placed  in  the  opening,  the  door  has  the 
appearance  shown  in  PL  XXH^,  A.  The  iloor  is  tlrawn  into  the  cham- 
ber, so  that  it  is  about  2  feet  from  the  burners.  A  view  of  the  intorior 
of  the  fire  chand>er,  showing  the  burner  wall,  is  shown  in  PL  XXIII, 
A  J  and  at  the  right  in  PL  XXIV^  ^4.  Gas  is  admitted  through  holes 
below  the  floor  level.  The  openings  in  the  brick  waU  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  air  to  the  fire  chamber.  The  piping  show*n  on  the 
face  of  the  wall  is  a  w^ater  pyrtuneter. 

The  door  is  fired  for  two  hours,  the  temperature  l>eing  kept  as 
nearly  uniform  over  the  door  as  the  adjustment  of  the  furnace  per- 
mits, or  within  about  a  5  per  cent  variation.  The  temperature  is 
brought  to  925*^  C.  in  about  thirty  minutes,  and  is  maintauied  at 

,  that  point  one  and  one-half  hours  longer. 

The  temperature  of  the  heating  chamber  is  detennined  by  means 

I  of  four  thermocouples  ]>laced  symmetrieally  6  inches  from  the  back 
wall  of  the  heating  chamber.  The  temperature  of  the  face  of  the 
test  pieces  is  detennined  by  means  of  six  thermocouples  s^^nmet- 

Irically  placed  on  the  face  of  the  blocks,  against  which  the  flames 
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impinge.  These  thermocouples  are  laid  in  fire-clay  ti)be>s  in  the 
joints,  with  the  points  one-sixteenth  inch  hack  of  the  face  of  the 
wall,  these  ends  being  protected  from  the  direct  lieat  by  a  coating  of 
fire  clay.  Readings  on  all  ten  couples  are  taken  at  intervals  of  tea 
minutes  by  means  of  an  Englehardt  galvanometer. 

Five  thermomet-ers  are  hung  on  the  back  of  the  wall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  rate  of  heat  transmission.     The  bulbs  are 
held  against  the  blocks  by  covering  them  with  fire  clay,  which  pre-  i 
vents  the  cooling  effects  of  air  currents. 

After  the  door  has  been  subjected  to  the  heat  for  two  hours  the 
gis  is  turned  off  and  the  door  is  removed  from  the  chamber.  In 
some  of  the  tests  the  blocks  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  air,  and  ia 
others  they  are  cooled  suddenly  by  water. 

The  quenching  te^t  consists  in  directing  a  stream  of  water  against 
the  hot  blocks.  The  door  can  be  nin  out  of  the  fiimace  and  the 
water  apphed  in  about  thirty  or  forty  seconds  after  the  gas  has  been 
turned  off.  The  stream  is  played  for  five  minutes  through  a  ^inch 
nozzle  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  from  the  rloor  and  at  a  pressure  of  50 
pounds  per  square  inch.     {See  PI.  XXIV,  B.) 

After  the  blocks  tested  in  the  recent  series  were  sufficiently  cool 
they  w^ere  removetl  tT^  the  Armour  Institutej  and,  by  the  C4^)urtesy  of 
Prof.  R.  Bumhara,  in  charge,  they  were  tested  for  transverse  and 
compressive  strength,  using  the  same  methods  as  those  used  at  the 
laboratories  in  St.  Louts. 

Form  Q  is  used  for  recording  the  results  of  the  fire  tests* 
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Ste^tton Reg.  No. Approved:. 

ATTODgemcnt  of  blocki^  In  fumuiw. ^ . 

Condition  of  blocks  alter  %h&  t&St 


Date,  — ,.  DoTfttlon  *..,,,.  Marnier  of  tfCKiIlng, 


TMine.     T«rap.  (*C.> 


Teoipenitim  obserycttioiis  (to  Jndude  botli  t]iceB>. 


Max.  temperftturH..., ._, ., ,,*.„,►,** 

Wiit«7  U^t, .. mtnliuiiiii  tit.^....  pound  pur  ■qu&r&'lBch  pm&Biire. 


pi:rmeabii.itt  section. 

Outline  of  im^estigations, — The  progi'ainme  for  the  permeability 
investigations  includes  a  preliminary  series  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  best  method  of  procedure.  The  subsequent  series  covers 
tests  on  cement  mortars  and  coocrctes— those  treated  with  water- 
proofing coatings  and  those  in  whicli  tUfTerent  kinds  ol  waterproof- 
ing compounds  have  been  incorporated,  DilFerent  mixtures,  con- 
sistencies, and  thicknesses  ai'e  used  and  the  specimens  are  tested 
a£  different  Bges,     Tests  will  be  made  on  specimens  treated  witbi 


all  the  available  waterproofings,  including  powders  and  liquids  for 
incorporation  in  the  mixture  and  also  for  exterior  application. 

In  addition,  2-inch  cubes  of  mortar  and  concrete  will  be  made  and 
tested  for  porosity  in  order  to  find  the  relation  between  porosity  and 
permeability. 
Apparatus. — ^The  apparatus  for  these  tests  is  shown  in  PL  XXV 
^and  fig.  S. 

^m    The  arrangement  for  holding  the  test  piec*  and  the  can  for  catching 
^Khe  wat^r  that  passes  tlirough  it  are  shown  in  PL  XXV,  A.     The 
^^iece  of  apparatus  sho\^m  at 
the  right  is  placed  on  top 
and  that  next  is  placed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  test  piece, 
with   rubber   washers    be- 
ween  each  cap  and  the  test 
iec*,    A  test  piece  isshoi^Ti 
just  to  the  right  of  the  can, 
cross  section,  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  holding  the  test 


■■Ll. 


Tesfpi€C9 


piece,  with  a  test  piece  in 
it,  is  shown  in  fig.  8.     The 

ater  is  applied  to  the  top 
i  the  test  piece  through 
the  pipe  C;  the  distance  F 
is  the  height  of  the  test 
piec-e,  and  A  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rubber  washers 
at  the  top  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  test  piece.  The 
wat^r  that  passes  tlirough 
the  test  piece  is  measured, 
being  caught  in  the  can  B 
attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  casting  that  holds  the 
test  piece, 

A  view  of  the  room  used 
for  this  work,  with  two  per- 
meability t^ts  untler  way,  is  showTi  in  PL  XXV,  B.  Twelve  tests 
can  be  carried  on  at  once.  A  diagram  of  the  apparatus,  with  pipe 
connections,  is  shown  in  fig,  9. 

The  water  passes  tlu*ougli  the  filter  A  and  into  the  tank  B,  fi-om 
which  it  is  fed  to  the  te^t  pieces  attached  at  the  pipe  connectitjns. 
Tank  I)  is  connected  to  the  air  compressor  on  the  floor  below  and  is 
ijsed  to  equalize  the  variable  pressure  of  the  compressor.  The  air 
!  introduced  above  the  water  tank  B  at  the  point  E.    Tke  lJt^^'^^K£^ 


Fig.  8.— CroflB  nectLon  of  a|i|»arntu»for  holding  pcrineablllty 
teat  pk'ceH. 
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of  the  water  is  read  at  gage  F,  and  of  the  air  at  gage  G,  The  molds 
for  the  test  pieces  are  short  sections  of  iron  pipe  of  7^  inches  internal 
diameter  and  of  varying  lengths. 

Method, — The  mortars  and  concretes  used  in  the  permeability 
tests  are  mixed  on  a  glass-top  table.  The  material  is  firmly  pressed 
into  the  mold  by  hand,  the  object  being  to  do  as  little  tamping 
as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  the  flushing  of  cement  to  the  surface. 
The  top  of  the  test  piece  is  smoothed  off  level  with  the  top  of  the  mold 
by  the  use  of  a  10-inch  flat  trowel,  and  is  then  scraped  rough  at  the 
surface  so  that  it  will  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the  interior. 


Air  supp/y 


Water  supp/y 


A 


^ 


Supporting  ro<fs 


IP  Ic  Ic  Ir  Ic    \      I 


ii   Sect 


Sect/on  A-B 


Fio.  9.— Diagram  of  permeability  apparatus  and  connections. 

.  The  test  pieces  are  stored  in  a  moist  room  of  the  block  section  until 
ready  for  testing. 

The  test  pieces  are  placed  in  water  for  forty-eight  hours  before 
being  tested.  Annular  spaces  at  the  outer  edges  of  both  the  top 
and  bottom  surfaces  are  painted  with  a  rubber  waterproofing  paint, 
leaving  a  circular  area  5  inches  in  diameter  in  the  center  of  the 
specimen  in  its  original  condition.  Rubber  washers  are  placed 
over  the  waterproofing  and  the  specimen  is  securely  fastened  in  tlie 
holder.  The  apparatus  is  then  attached  to  the  unions  (T,  fig.  8) 
and  the  water  is  turned  on.     In  the  present  series  a  pressure  of  20 

pounds  per  square  inch  is  maintained.     Higher  pressures  are  to  be 

used  in  the  subsequent  series. 
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Readings  are  taken  at  regular  intervals  of  the  amount  of  water 
passing  through  in  one  minul^.     Tlie  flow  of  water  through  the 
test  piece  diminishes  as  the  test  progresses  and  readings  are  accord- 
ingly taken   at  longer  intervals  until   the  flow  of  water  becomes- 
constant. 

In  testing  the  2-inch  cubes  for  absorption  they  are  weighed  after 
being  thoroughly  dried  in  a  gas  oven  at  100°  C.  They  are  then  placed 
in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  and  again  weighed.  The  difference 
in  weight  is  the  absorption. 

Forms. — The  forms  used  for  recording  results  of  tests  give  the 
usual  information  concerning  register  number,  consistency,  etc.,  also 
the  kind  of  waterproofing  used,  the  thickness  of  the  specimen,  the 
weight  of  water  absorbed,  and  the  weight  of  water  passing. 

CITEMICAIi  SECTION. 

OUTLINE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  every  faciUty  for  making 
the  analyses  which  are  required  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  of 
structural  materials.  In  addition  to  its  work  in  connection  with 
the  structural-materials  division  the  laboratory  has  been  making  a 
large  number  of  analyses  of  cement-making  materials  (limestone, 
shales,  etc.),  for  the  Reclamation  Service. 

An  annex  to  the  main  laboratory  communicates  with  a  combustion 
room,  a  sampling  and  storage  room,  a  balance  room,  and  an  office. 
The  equipment  is  very  complete  and  comprises  analytic  balances, 
pulp  balance,  copper  still,  electric  stirring  apparatus,  gas  retainer, 
carbon  dioxide  apparatus,  oxyhydrogen  blast  lamps,  muffles,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  platinum,  nickel,  and  glassware. 

ANALYSES  OF  CONSTITUENT  MATERIALS.. 
CEMENT. 

In  the  analysis  of  cement  the  methods  recofiimended  by  the  com- 
mittee on  uniformity  in  the  analysis  of  materials  for  the  Portland 
cement  industry  of  the  New  York  section  of  the  Society  for  Chemical 
Industry  are  used,  with  the  following  exceptions:  In  the  analysis  of 
cements  the  silica  is  not  purified  by  treating  with  HFl  and  HjSO^. 
The  precipitated  iron  and  aluminum  hydrates  are  dissolved  in  dilute 
HNO3  instead  of  in  dilute  HCL;  the  ignited  CaO  is  also  precipitated 
from  a  HNO3  solution  the  second  time.  Lastly,  th#  SiOg  is  not  deter- 
mined in  the  ignited  Fe^O^  and  AI2O3. 

SILT    AND    OTHER    MATERIALS. 
METHODS. 

The  methods  used  in  the  analysis  of  silt  and  other  iwcLlexvai^  ^x^ 
those  described  in  BuUetin  No.  305  of  tVie  \3xv\\^v\.  ^\,«^V^^  Ci^^<^'?Sr,^ 
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Survey,  on  the  analysis  of  silicate  and  carbonate  rocks ^  prepared  by 
Dr,  W.  F.  Hille brand,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Moisture  at  100^  C. — ^A  1-gram  sample  of  the  silt  is  weighed  out 
upon  ft  small  watch  glass*  It  is  heated  for  two  hours  at  10r5*^  C.  in 
an  air  oven  and  is  weighed  after  being  allowed  to  cool  in  a  des- 
iccator. The  loss  in  weight  is  checked  by  another  heating  for  one 
hour  in  the  oven, 

SUiciL — SiO^  is  usually  not  treated  with  HFI  and  H^SO^  to  deter- 
mine  the  FejO^  and  Al^Oj  which  is  invariably  present;  at  the  same 
time  the  Fe^O.^  and  Al^O^-,  are  not  evaporated  with  H^SO^  after  the 
bisulphate  fusion  to  determine  the  SiOa  present  in  them.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  these  two  errors  about  counterbalance  one 
another.  The  ferric  oxide  (Fe^OJ  and  alumina  (Al^OJ  are  precipi- 
tated with  ammonia,  washed  with  hot  water  containing  20  grams 
ammonium  nitrate  per  liter,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  reprecipi- 
tated.     The  Fe^Og  is  reduced  by  zinc  and  not  by  hydrogen  sulphiile, 

Mangmiese  oxide. — MnO  is  ileiermiiied  by  precipitating  the  hy- 
drated  ilnO^  with  bromine  water  in  the  fdtrate  from  the  iron  and 
alumina^  filtering,  igniting,  and  weigliing  as  MuaO^. 

Total  maisture. — One  gram  of  the  material  is  weighed  out  intt)  a 
porcelain  boat  and  placed  in  a  piece  of  hard-glass  combos titni  tube, 
wliich  is  contained  in  a  combustion  furnace  of  the  ordinary  type. 
This  is  preceded  by  a  U-tube,  one  arm  of  which  is  filled  with  CaCl^ 
and  the  other  with,  soda  lime;  this  is  preceded  by  a  bubble  tube  filled 
with  HsSO^,  and  is  followed  by  a  U-tube  filled  with  CaCl;,  which  is 
followed  by  another  of  the  same,  serving  as  a  safety  tube.  About 
five  of  the  burners  are  lighted  under  the  boat  and  the  total  H-^O 
driven  out  of  the  material  The  RjO  is  dra\^Ti  through  the  tube  by 
a  current  of  air  and  is  caught  in  the  U-tube  containing  CaCla.  The 
increase  in  weight  of  tlus  gives  the  total  HjO — from  which  is  sub- 
tracted the  moisture — giving  the  HjO  above  100'^.  Necessarily  the 
combustion  tube  must  be  heated  and  the  whole  traiu  freed  in  tliis 
way  from  HjO  before  the  boat  with  the  material  has  been  inserted* 

Carbon  in  organw  matter. — One  gram  of  the  material  is  placed  in 
tlic  small  beaker  and  60  cubic  centimeters  II^O  and  10  cubic  centi- 
meters HCl  added  and  warmed.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered 
through  a  perforated  platinum  boat  containing  a  mat  of  ignited 
asbestos.  The  boat  is  then  dried  at  KW  an<l  placed  in  a  combustion 
tube  contained  in  a  16-burner  condnistion  fxirnace.  Tins  is  preceded 
by  a  U-tube,  one%rni  of  which  is  filled  with  CaCU  and  the  other  with 
soda  lime,  wliich  is  preceded  by  an  absorption  bulb  filled  with  1.20 
specific  gravity  KOH  and  this  ]>receded  by  a  second  combustion  tube 
containetl  in  a  second  furnace.  This  second  tube  can  be  connected 
either  with  a  U-tube  filled  with  CaCl^  and  soda  lime,  preceded  by  a 
^OH  bulb  JilJed  with  1.20  specific  gravity  KOH,  or  with  an  oxygen 


holder.  The  combustion  tube  in  the  first  furnace  is  filled  aa  follows: 
About  3  inches  from  one  end  (which  becomes  the  posterior  end  in 
the  furnace)  is  plaetnl  a  plug  of  asbestos  followed  by  5  or  G  inches  of 
coarse  granulated  CuO,  then  by  3  inches  of  ignited  lead  chromate 
ami  a  second  plug  of  asbestos,  and  the  whole  finally  followed  by  a  roll 
of  silver  foil  about  1  k  inches  long.  The  second  tube  is  filled  in  the 
same  way  except  that  about  twice  as  much  CuO  is  used  and  the  silver 
foil  is  omitted.  After  the  first  tube  there  is  placed  a  bubble  tube 
filled  with  acitl  (AgSO^)  tu  catch  any  HCl  not  washed  out  of  the  lioat. 
Tliis  is  followed  by  a  U-tube  filltid  with  CaClj,  then  an  absorption 
bulb  filled  mth  1.20  sf>ecific  gravity  KOH,  to  which  is  connected  a 
CaCli  drying  tube^  and  the  whole  is  followed  by  a  guard  U-tube  filled 
with  CaClj,  With  all  the  biuners  in  the  furnace  turned  on  full 
except  the  one  at  each  end,  a  current  of  oxygen  is  dra\™  through  tlie 
train  for  twenty  minutes,  then  air  is  drawn  through  for  ten  minutes* 
The  absorption  KOH  bulb  following  the  first  furnace  with  its  con- 
nected CaCl^  tube  is  then  weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  is  equal 
to  the  CO^  and  this  multiplied  by  0,2727  gives  C. 

Necessarily^  before  placing  the  boat  in  the  furnace,  oxygen  must 
be  passed  through  it  and  all  C  burned  completely  out  of  it,  a  condition 
which  is  attained  when  there  is  no  further  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  absorption  bulb. 

STJMMARY, 

The  above  methods  apply  equally  well  to  shales,  to  clays,  and  to 
all  high  SiOj  rock — also  to  limestone,  but  in  this  case  only  about  1  or 
2  graniB  of  the  mixed  carbonate  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  needed 
in  the  fusion. 

Form  II  is  used  for  recording  the  analyses. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    STEEL. 

All  the  steel  used  in  the  reinforced  beams  is  analyzed.  The  per- 
centages of  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  are  determined  by  the 
usual  methods  and  are  recorded. 

Carbon  is  determined  by  solution  of  steel  in  potassium  cupric- 
chloride  filtration  and  combustion  of  the  residue.  (Blair's  '^The 
Chemical  Analysis  of  Iron,''  6th  ed.,  pp.  156-166.) 

Phosphorus  is  determined  by  the  volumetric  method  proposed  by 
the  subcommittee  on  methods  of  the  International  Steel  Standard 
Committee  of  the  United  States.     (Blair,  pp.  92-104.) 

Sulphur  is  determined  by  evolution  as  h^^drogen  sulphide  and 
absorption  in  ammoniacal  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  (Blair, 
pp.  60-65.) 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF   COIiUMXS  AXD  FX.OOR  SI^ABS. 

A  comprehensive  series  of  tests  is  being  inaugurated  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  both  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  columns  ranging 
in  length  from  10  to  30  feet  and  in  section  from  8  to  12  inches. 

A  series  of  tests  is  being  put  into  execution  to  investigate  the 
properties  of  concrete  slabs  reenforced  with  steel  of  10-foot  span. 
The  column  tests  have  been  delayed  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
600,000-pound  testing  machine,  the  installation  of  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  proceed. 

THE   EFFECT   OF    EEECTTtOIiYSIS  A>r>   SEA  WATER  OX 
CEMENT  MORTARS  AND  CONCRETES. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  laboratory  at  Nprfolk,  Va., 
there  is  being  conducted  a  series  of  investigations  covering  (l)the  eflVct 
of  electrolysis  on  cement  mortars  and  concretes,  and  (2)  the  effect  of 
Sea  water  on  these  materials.  In  this  latter  series  of  experiments 
test  pieces  are  being  made  with  sea  water  and  immersed  in  sea  water, 
made  with  fresh  water  and  immersed  in  sea  water,  and  a  parallel 
series  made  with  and  immersed  in  fresh  water.  A  series  of  parallel 
experiments  will  be  carried  on  in  St.  Louis  as  to  the  effect  of  elec- 
trolysis on  cement  mortars  and  concretes.  The  cages  in  which  these 
test  pieces  are  stored  are  located  at  the  end  of  what  is  known  as  the 
commercial  pier,  which  extends  about  1,500  feet  from  the  shore, 
near  the  grounds  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  The  use  of  this  pier 
has  been  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  local  authorities. 

PROGRESS    OF  THE  WORK. 

PRELIMINARY    WORK. 

The  appropriation  for  the  first  yearns  work  amounted  to  $12,500, 
of  which  $5,000  was  carried  by  the  general  deficiency  bill  and  was 
avBihloie  until  June  30,  1905,  and  the  balance,  $7,500,  was  available 
until  June  30,  1906. 
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The  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
investigations  started  during  the  period  of  tlie  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  and  it  was  expected  that  hght,  heat,  and  power  would 
be  furnished  by  the  fuel-testing  division,  which  would  considerably 
increase  the  funds  available  for  actual  testing  work.  During  that 
year  the  work  consisted  principally  of  the  investigations  of  the  con- 
stituent materials  of  cement  mortars  and  concretes,  the  work  being 
carried  on  in  the  cement  building  now  used  by  the  constituent-mate- 
rials section. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1905  the  metal  pavilion  was  occupied  and  was 
used  for  several  months  as  a  temporarj^  storage  house  for  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  investigations  then  pending.  The  funds  for  the 
work,  however,  were  so  small  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
force  of  men  employed  on  this  work  in  the  spring  of  1906,  which 
brought  it  practically  to  a  standstill  imtil  the  new  appropriation 
of  $100,000  became  available  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1906.  After  this  date  the  work  was  again  taken  up  and  greatly 
extended;  the  beam,  building-block,  and  computing  sections  and  a 
chemical  laboratory  were  organized,  and  new  equipment  was  pur- 
chased and  installed. 

PRESENT    WORK. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1905-6  the  work  at  the  laboratories  was 
greatly  hampered  by  the  removal  of  the  buildings  wliich  formed  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  which  work  extended 
through  1906  and  well  into  1907,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  repair 
the  buildings  and  to  install  the  apparatus  required  in  making  the 
tests.  This  necessary  work,  however,  was  accomplished  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1906,  so  that  the  work  of  the  new  divisions  was 
well  under  way  early  in  1907. 

During  the  fall  of  1906  and  the  first  half  of  1907  many  test  pieces 
have  been  made  and  tested.  Those  made  prior  to  July,  1907,  aggre- 
gate 35,200,  wliile  the  number  of  tests  and  determinations  which 
have  been  made  amount  to  35,500. 

The  approximate  number  of  test  specimens  made  and  tested  is 
divided  among  the  various  sections  as  follows: 

Constituent-^niaterials  section. — Jn  the  constituent-materials  sec- 
tion there  have  been  made  5,750  transverse  specimens  1  by  1  by  13 
inches;  8,700  two-inch  cubes;  12,550  tensile  briquets  of  1-inch  cross 
section;  870  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  and  16  inches  long;  and 
710  six-inch  cubes.  Of  these  there  have  been  tested  3,650  trans- 
verse test  pieces;  6,740  two-inch  cubes,  540  six-inch  cubes;  9,750 
tensile  briquets,  and  600  cylinders.  In  addition  to  the  above  about 
10,000  physical  determinations  of  specific  gravity,  time  of  setting 
soundness,  mechanical  analysis,  etc.,  have  been  raade. 
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Beam  section. — In  the  beam  section  there  have  been  made  approxi- 
mately 600  beams  of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete,  8  inches  wide, 
11  inches  deep,  and  13  feet  long;  600  six-inch  cubes;  800  cylinders 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  16  inches  long;  and  110  bond  specimens  8 
inches  in  diameter  and  of  varying  lengths.  Of  these,  there  have 
been  tested  290  beams,  280  cubes,  390  cylinders,  and  40  bond  test 
pieces.  In  addition  to  these  about  2,500  steel  tests  have  been  made, 
and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  has  been  determined  on  250  of  these. 

Building-blocJc  section. — ^About  1,600  building  blocks  of  standard 
size  and  400  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  and  16  inches  long  have 
been  made,  and  of  these  1,150  blocks  and  200  cylinders  have  been 
tested. 

Chemical  section. — About  550  chemical  analyses  have  been  made. 

FUTURE  WORK. 

The  appropriation  of  $100,000  available  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1907,  insures  a  continuance  of  the  work.  Many  new 
series,  some  of  which  have  been  outlined  in  this  report,  have  been 
begun  and  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  the  work  at  these  laboratories  many  tests  are  being 
made  at  technological  institutions  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Columbia 
University,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Purdue  University,  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  purpose  of  this  cooperative  work  being 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  dupUcation  in  work  or  unnecessary  expend- 
itures for  equipment  the  temporary  use  of  which  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  being  rapidly  worked  up  into  reports 
for  pubhcation,  which  will  be  issued  in  bulletin  form,  each  treating 
of  a  particular  phase  of  the  work  at  the  structural-materials 
laboratories. 
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THE  DATA  OF  GEOCHEMISTRY. 


By  F.  W.  Clarke. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  crust  of  the  earth,  with  its  liquid  and  gaseous  envelopes,  the 
ocean  and  the  atmosphere,  about  eighty  chemical  elements  are  now 
recognized.  Thase  elements,  the  primary  units  of  chemical  analysis, 
are  widely  different  as  regards  frequency:  some  are  extremely  rare, 
others  are  exceedingly  abundant.  A  few  occur  in  nature  uncombined ; 
but  most  of  them  are  found  only  in  combination.  The  compounds 
thus  generated,  the  secondary  units  of  geochemistry,  are  known 
as  mineral  species;  and  of  these,  excluding  substances  of  organic 
origin,  only  about  a  thousand  have  yet  been  identified.  By  artificial 
means  innumerable  compounds  can  be  formed ;  but  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  earth's  crust  the  range  of  possibility  seems  to  be  extremely 
limited.  From  time  to  time  new  elements  and  new  mineral  species 
are  discovered;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  all  of  them 
which  have  any  large  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  are  already 
known.  The  rarest  substances,  however,  whether  elementary  or  com- 
pound, supply  data  for  the  solution  of  chemical  problems;  they  can 
not,  therefore,  be  ignored  or  set  to  one  side  as  having  no  significance. 
In  scientific  investigation  all  evidence  is  of  value. 

By  the  aggregation  of  mineral  species  into  large  masses  rocks  are 
produced;  and  these  are  the  fu^idamental  units  of  geology.  Some 
rocks,  such  as  quartzite  or  limestone,  consist  of  one  mineral  only,  more 
or  less  impure;  but  most  rocks  are  mixtures  of  species,  in  which, 
either  by  the  microscope  or  by  the  naked  eye,  the  individual  compo- 
nents can  be  clearly  distinguished.  Being  mixtures,  rocks  are  widely 
variable  in  composition;  and  yet  certain  types  are  of  common  occur- 
rence, while  others  are  small  in  quantity  and  rare.  The  commonest 
rock-forming  minerals  are  naturally  the  more  stable  compounds  of 
the  most  abundant  elements;  and  the  rocks  themselves  represent  the 
outcome  of  relatively  simple  rather  than  of  complex  reactions.     Sinv- 
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plicity  of  constitution  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  rule.  An  eruptive 
rock,  for  example,  may  be  composed  mainly  of  eight  chemical  ele- 
ments, namely,  oxygen,  silicon,  aluminum,  iron,  calcium,  magnesiiun, 
sodium,  and  potassium.  These  elements  are  capable  of  combining  so 
as  to  form  some  hundreds  of  mineral  species ;  and  yet  only  a  few  of  the 
latter  appear  in  the  rock  mass.  The  less  stable  species  rarely  occur; 
the  more  stable  always  predominate.  The  reactions  which  took  place 
during  the  formation  of  the  rock  were  strivings  toward  chemical 
equilibrium,  and  a  maximum  of  stability  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions was  the  necessary  result.  The  rarer  rocks,  like  many  of  the 
rarer  minerals,  are  the  products  of  exceptional  conditions;  but  the 
tendency  toward  stable  equilibrium  is  always  the  same.  Each  rock 
may  be  regarded,  for  present  purposes,  as  a  chemical  system,  in  • 
which,  by  various  agencies,  chemical  changes  can  be  brought  about. 
Every  such  change  implies  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  with  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  new  system,  which,  under  the  new  conditions, 
is  itself  stable  in  turn.  The  study  of  these  changes  is  the  province 
of  geochemistry.  To  determine  what  changes  are  possible,  how  and 
when  they  occur,  to  observe  the  phenomena  which  attend  them,  and 
to  note  their  final  results  are  the  functions  of  the  geological  chemist. 
Analysis  and  synthesis  are  his  two  chief  instruments  of  research,  but 
they  become  effective  only  when  guided  by  a  broad  knowledge  of 
chemical  principles,  which  correlate  the  data  obtained  and  extract 
from  the  evidence  its  full  meaning.  From  a  geological  point  of  view 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  the  main  object  of  study ;  and  the  reac- 
tions which  take  place  in  it  may  be  conveniently  classified  under  three 
heads — first,  reactions  between  the  essential  constituents  of  the  crust 
itself ;  second,  reactions  due  to  its  aqueous  envelope ;  and  third,  reac- 
tions produced  by  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere.  That  the  three 
classes  of  reactions  shade  into  one  another,  that  they  are  not  sharply 
defined,  must  be  admitted;  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  valid 
enough  to  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of 
the  data.  Under  the  first  heading  the  reactions  which  occur  in  vol- 
canic magmas  and  during  their  contact  with  rock  masses  are  studied ; 
under  the  second  we  find  the  changes  due  to  percolating  waters  and 
the  chemistry  of  natural  waters  in  general;  the  essentially  surficial 
action  of  the  atmosphere  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  third. 

Furthermore,  for  convenience  of  study,  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  three  shells  or  layers,  which  inter- 
penetrate one  another  to  some  extent,  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
definite  enough  to  consider  separately.  First  and  innermost  there 
is  a  shell  of  crystalline  or  plutonic  rocks,  of  unknown  thickness, 
which  forms  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  material  of  which 
the  crust  was  composed.  Next,  overlying  this  layer,  is  a  shell  of 
sedimentary  and  f ragmental  rocks ;  and  above  this  is  the  third  layer 
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of  soils,  clays,  gravels,  and  the  like  unconsolidated  material.  The 
second  and  third  shells  are  relatively  thin,  and  consist  of  material 
derived  chiefly  from  the  first,  in  great  part  through  the  transforming 
agency  of  waters  and  of  the  atmosphere,  although  organic  life  has 
had  some  share  in  bringing  about  certain  of  the  changes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  substances  which  the  two  derived  layers  have  received  from 
the  original  plutonic  mass  they  contain  carbon  and  oxygen  taken  up 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  water 
which  has  become  fixed  in  the  clays  and  shales.  Along  with  this  gain 
of  material,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  salts  leached  out  into  the  ocean, 
but  the  factor  of  increase  is  the  larger.  ^\Tien  igneous  rocks  are 
transformed  into  sedimentary  rocks,  there  is  an  average  net  gain  of 
weight  of  8  or  9  per  cent,  as  roughly  estimated  from  the  composition 
of  the  various  kinds  of  rock  under  consideration.  To  some  extent, 
then,  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  are  being  slowly  absorbed  by  and 
fixed  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth;  although  under  certain  condi- 
tions this  tendency  is  reversed,  with  liberation  of  water  and  of  gases. 
A  perfect  balance  of  this  sort,  however,  can  not  be  assumed ;  and  how 
far  the  main  absorptive  process  may  go,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
conjecture.  The  data  available  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  are 
too  uncertain. 

Upon  the  subject  of  geochemistry  a  vast  literature  exists,  but  it  is 
widely  scattered  and  portions  of  it  are  difficult  of  access.  The 
general  treatises,  like  the  classical  works  of  Bischof  and  of  Roth, 
are  not  recent  and  great  masses  of  modern  data  are  as  yet  uncor- 
related.  The  American  material  alone  is  singularly  rich,  but  most 
of  it  has  been  accumulated  since  Roth's  treatise  was  published.  The 
science  of  chemistry,  moreover,  has  undergone  great  changes  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  many  subjects  now  appear  under  new 
and  generally  unfamiliar  aspects.  To  bring  some  of  the  data  to- 
gether, to  formulate  a  few  of  the  problems,  and  to  present  certain 
general  conclusions  in  their  modern  form  are  the  purposes  of  this 
memoir.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  monograph  upon  geochemistry,  but 
rather  a  critical  summary  of  what  is  now  known  and  a  guide  to  the 
more  important  literature  of  the  subject.  If  it  does  no  more  than 
to  make  existing  data  available  to  the  reader,  its  preparation  will 
be  justified. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 
NATURE    OF    THE    EliEMENTS. 

Although  many  thousands  of  compounds  are  known  to  chemists, 
and  an  almost  infinite  number  are  possible,  they  reduce  on  analysis 
to  a  small  group  of  substances  which  are  called  elements.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  now  to  speculate  upon  the  ultimate  nature  of  these 
bodies;  it  is  enough  for  the  geologist  to  recognize  the  fact  that  all 
the  compounds  found  in  the  earth  are  formed  by  their  union  with 
one  another,  and  that  they  are  not  to  any  considerable  extent  reduci- 
ble to  simpler  forms  of  matter  by  any  means  now  within  our  control. 
To  the  geochemist  they  are  the  final  results  of  analysis,  beyond  which 
we  need  not  go.  It  is  probable  that  the  elements  were  originally 
developed  by  a  process  of  evolution  from  one  primal  stuff,  as  shown 
by  the  progressive  chemical  complexity  observed  in  passing  from  the 
simpler  nebulae  through  the  hotter  stars  to  the  cold  planets,**  but  such 
conceptions  have  no  immediate^  bearing  on  geochemical  problems. 
The  transformation  of  radium  into  helium  indicates  an  instability 
of  the  elements,  but  this  appears  to  be  so  slight  that  its  discussion 
here  would  be  inappropriate  and  premature.^  For  present  purposes 
the  elements  are  our  fundamental  chemical  units,  and  the  questions 
of  their  origin  and  transmutability  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

At  present  the  elements  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  table  are 
known,  all  doubtful  substances  being  omitted.  The  radioactive  ele- 
ments, polonium,  actinium,  radiothorium,  etc.,  are  also  disregarded 
for  the  reasons  that  they  are  imperfectly  known  and  geologically 
unimportant. 

« See  F.  W.  Clarke,  Pop.  Scl.  Monthly,  January,  1873.  Also  the  later,  well-known 
speculations  of  J.  Norman  Lockyer. 

"There  i.s  ovidonco  to  show^  that  the  metals  uranium  and  thorium  also  break  down  Into 
lower  forms  of  matter,  but  the  change  is  very  slight  and  very  slow.  The  bearing  of  the 
phenomena  upon  geochemistry  is  not  yet  clear. 
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Element H,  symbols,  and  atomic  iv eights. 


Element. 


Aluminum  . 
Antimony . . 

Ai^on 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium  .. 

Caesium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Cerium 

Chlorine 

Chromium  . 

Cobalt 

Colimibium 

Copper  

Dysprosium 

Erbium 

Europium . . 
Fluorine  ... 
Gadolinium 

Gallium 

Germanium 
Glucinum . . 

Gold 

Helium 

Holmium... 
Hydrogen . . 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron 

Krypton 

LAnthanum 

Lead 

Lithium . . . . 
Magnesium. 
Manganese . 
Mercury  — 


Symbol. 

Atomic 
weight. 

Al 

27.1 

Sb 

120. 2 

A 

39.9 

As 

7.5.0 

Ba 

137.4 

Bi 

208. 0 

B 

11.0 

Br 

79.96 

C(i 

112.4 

Cs 

132. 9 

Ca 

40.1 

C 

12.00 

Ce 

140.  25 

01 

35.46 

Cr 

52.1 

Co 

59.0 

Cb 

94 

Cu 

63.6 

Dy 

162. 5 

Er 

166 

Eu 

152 

F 

19.0 

Gd 

156 

Ga 

70.0 

Ge 

72.5 

Gl 

9.1 

Au 

197.2 

He 

4.0 

Ho 

(?) 

H 

1.008 

In 

115 

I 

126. 97 

Ir 

193.0 

Fe 

55.9 

Kr 

81.8 

La 

138.9 

Pb 

206.9 

Li 

7.03 

Mg 

24. 36 

Mn 

55.0 

Ilg 

200.0 

Element. 


[I  Molybdenum  ... 

[    Neodymium 

I  Neon". , 

Nickel 

'  Nitrogen 

,  Osmium 

'  Oxygen 

Palladium 

I  Phosphorus 

I  Platinum 

Potassium 

Praseodymium 

Radium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium , 

Thorium 

Thulium 

Tin 

Titanium 

Tungsten 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Xenon  

Ytterbium 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


mbol. 

Atomic 
weight. 

Mo 

96.0 

Nd 

143.6 

Ne 

20 

Ni 

68.7 

N 

14.01 

Os 

191.0 

0 

16.00 

I'd 

106.6 

P 

3L0 

Pt 

194.8 

K 

39.15 

Pr 

140.5 

Ra 

225 

Rh 

103.0 

Rb 

85.6 

Ru 

101.7 

Sa 

150.3 

S(t 

44.1 

Se 

79.2 

Si 

28.4 

Ag 

107.93 

Na 

23.06 

Sr 

87.6 

S 

32.06 

Ta 

181 

Te 

127. 6 

Tb 

159.2 

Tl 

204.1 

Th 

232.6 

Tm 

171 

Sn 

119.0 

Ti 

48.1 

W 

184.0 

u 

238.5 

V 

61.2 

Xe 

128 

Yb 

173.0 

Y 

89.0 

Zn 

65.4 

Zr 

90.6 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    THK    EX-KMEXTS.' 

The  elements  differ  widely  in  their  abundance  and  in  their  mode  of 
distribution  in  nature.  Under  the  latter  heading  the  more  important 
data  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Aluminum, — The  most  abundant  of  all  the  metals.  An  essential 
constituent  of  all  important  rocks  except  the  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones, and  even  in  these  its  compounds  are  common  impurities.  Be- 
ing easily  oxidized,  it  nowhere  occurs  native.  Found'chiefly  in  sili- 
cates, such  as  the  feldspars,  micas,  clays,  etc.;  but  also  as  the  oxide, 
corundum;  the  hydroxide,  bauxite;  as  fluoride  in  cryolite;  and  in 
various  phosphates  and  sulphates.  With  tlie  exception  of  the  fluor- 
ides, only  oxidized  compounds  of  aluminum  are  known  to  exist  in 
nature. 

A^itimony, — Common,  but  neithei*  abundant  nor  widely  diffused. 
Found  native,  more  frequently  as  the  sulphide,  stibnite,  also  in  vari- 
ous antimonides  and  sulj)hantini()ni(lcs  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  as 
oxide  of  secondary  origin.    The  mineials  of  antimony  are  generally 

■  For  an  early  table  showing  distribution,  see  filie  de  Beaumont,  Bull.  Soc.  g4ol.,  2.d  ^«t,, 
VOL  4,  p.  1838,  1846-47. 
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found  in  metalliferous  veins,  but  the  amorphous  sulphide  has  been 
observed  as  a  deposit  upon  sinter  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada. 

Argon. — An  inert  gas  that  forms  nearly  1  per  cent  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  also  sometimes  found  in  mineral  springs.  No  com- 
pounds of  argon  are  known. 

Arsenic. — Found  native,  in  two  sulphides,  in  various  arsenides  and 
sulpharsenides  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  oxide,  and  in  considerable 
number  of  arsenates.  Arsenopyrite  is  the  commonest  arsenical  min- 
eral. Arsenic  is  very  widely  diffused  and  traces  of  it  exist  normally 
even  in  organic  matter.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  ingredient  in  min- 
eral, especially  thermal,  springs.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  is 
regarded  as  nonmetallic  and  closely  allied  to  phosphorus. 

Barium. — Widely  .distributed  in  small  quantities  throughout  the 
igneous  rocks,  probably  as  a  minor  constituent  of  the  feldspars  and 
micas,  although  other  silicates  containing  barium  are  known.  Com- 
monly found  concentrated  as  the  sulphate,  barite,  or  as  the  carbonate, 
witherite.     This  element  occurs  only  in  oxidized  compounds. 

Bismuth. — Resembles  antimony  in  its  modes  of  occurrence,  but  is 
less  common.  Native  bismuth  and  the  sulphide,  bismuthinite,  are  its 
chief  ores.  Two  silicates  of  bismuth,  several  sulphobismuthides,  and 
the  telluride,  oxide,  carbonate,  vanadate,  and  arsenate  exist  as  rela- 
tively rare  mineral  species. 

Boron. — An  essential  constituent  of  several  silicates,  notably  of 
tourmaline  and  datolite.  Its  compounds  are  obtained  commercially 
from  borates,  such  as  borax,  ulexite,  and  colemanite,  or  from  native 
orthoboric  acid,  sassolite,  which  is  found  in  the  waters  of  certain 
volcanic  springs.  Some  alkaline  lakes  or  lagoons,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Tibet,  yield  borax  in  large  quantities. 

Bromine. — Found  in  natural  waters  in  the  form  of  bromides.  Sea 
water  contains  it  in  appreciable  quantities,  and  much  bromine  has 
been  extracted  from  the  brine  wells  of  West  Virginia  and  Michigan. 
The  bromide  and  chlorobromide  of  silver  are  well-known  ores. 

Cadmium. — A  relatively  rare  metal  found  in  association  with  zinc, 
which  it  resembles.    Occurs  generally  as  the  sulphide,  greenockite. 

Casium. — A  rare  metal  of  the  alkaline  group,  allied  to  potassium. 
Often  found  in  lepidolite,  and  in  the  waters  of  some  mineral  springs. 
The  very  rare  mineral  poUucite  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum  and 
caesium. 

Calcium. — One  of  the  most  abundant  metals,  but  never  found  in 
nature  uncombined.  An  essential  constituent  of  many  rock-forming 
minerals,  especially  of  anorthite,  garnet,  epidote,  the  amphiboles, 
the  pyroxenes,  and  scapolite.  Limestone  is  the  carbonate,  fluor  spar 
is  the  fluoride,  and  g}'psum  is  the  sulphate  of  calcium.  Apatite  is 
the  fluophosphate  or  chlorophosphate  of  this  metal.  Many  other 
mineral  species  also  contain  calcium,  and  it  is  found  in  nearly  all 
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natural  waters  and  in  connection  with  organized  life,  as  in  bones 
and  shells.     Calcium  sulphide  has  once  been  identified  in  a  meteorite. 

Carbon, — The  characteristic  element  of  organic  matter.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom  carbon  is  found  crystallized  as  graphite  and  dia- 
mond and  also  amorphous  in  coal.  Carbon  dioxide  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  atmospheric  air.  Natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  bitumen 
are  essentially  hydrocarbons.  Carbonic  acid  and  carbonates  exist 
in  most  natural  waters,  and  great  rock  masses  are  composed  of  carbon- 
ates of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  A  few  silicates  contain  car- 
bon, but  of  these,  cancrinite  is  the  only  species  having  petrographic 
importance. 

Cerium. — One  of  the  group  of  elements  known  as  the  metals  of  the 
rare  earths.  These  substances  are  generally  found  in  granites  or 
elseolite  syenites,  or  in  gravels  derived  therefrom.  Cerium  exists 
in  a  considerable  number  of  mineral  species,  but  the  phosphate, 
monazite,  and  the  silicates,  cerite  and  allanite,  are  all  that  need  be 
mentioned  here. 

Chlorine. — The  most  abundant  element  of  the  halogen  group. 
Commonly  found  as  sodium  chloride,  as  in  sea  water  and  rock  salt. 
Also  in  certain  rock-forming  minerals,  such  as  sodalite  and  the 
scapolites,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  minerals  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance. Silver  chloride,  for  example,  is  a  well-known  ore,  and 
camallite  is  valuable  for  the  potassium  which  it  contains. 

Chromium. — Very  widely  diffused,  generally  in  the  form  of  chro- 
mite,  and  most  commonly  in  magnesian  rocks.  A  few  chromates  and 
several  silicates  containing  chromium  are  also  known,  but  as  rela- 
tively rare  minerals. 

Cobalt. — Less  abundant  than  nickel,  with  which  it  is  generally 
associated.  Usually  found  as  sulphide  or  arsenide,  or  in  oxidized 
salts  derived  from  those  compounds. 

Columbium. — A  rare  acid-forming  element  resembling  and  associ- 
ated with  tantalum.  Both  form  salts  with  iron,  manganese,  calcium, 
uranium,  and  the  rare-earth  metals,  the  minerals  columbite,  tantalite, 
and  samarskite  being  typical  examples.  All  these  minerals  are 
most  abundant  in  pegmatite  veins. 

Copper. — Minute  traces  of  this  metal  are  often  detected  in  igneous 
rocks,  although  they  are  rarely  determined  quantitatively.  Also 
present  in  sea  water  in  very  small  amounts.  Its  chief  ores  are 
native  copper,  several  sulphides,  two  oxides,  and  two  carbonates. 
The  arsenides,  arsenates,  antimonides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and 
silicates  also  exist  in  nature,  but  are  less  important.  In  chalco- 
pyrite  and  bornite,  copper  is  associated  with  iron. 

Dysprosium^. — A  little-known  metal  of  the  rare  earths. 

Erbium. — One  of  the  rare-earth  metals  of  the  vttrium  group.  See 
"  Yttrium." 
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Europium.-^Another  metal  of  the  rare  earths,  of  slight  importance. 

Fluorine, — ^The  most  characteristic  minerals  of  fluorine  are 
calcium  fluoride  (fluor  spar)  and  cryolite,  a  fluoride  of  aluminum 
and  sodium.  Apatite  is  a  phosphate  containing  fluorine,  and  the 
element  is  also  found  in  a  goodly  number  of  silicates,  such  as  topaz, 
tourmaline,  the  micas,  etc.  Fluorine,  therefore,  is  commonly  present 
in  igneous  rocks,  although  in  small  quantities. 

Gadolinium. — One  of  the  metals  of  the  rare  earths.  See  "  Cerium  " 
and  "  Yttrium." 

Gallium. — A  very  rare  metal  whose  salts  resemble  those  of 
aluminum.  Found  in  traces  in  many  zinc  blendes.  Always  present 
in  spectroscopic  traces  in  bauxite  and  in  nearly  all  aluminous 
minerals. 

Germanium. — A  very  rare  metal  allied  to  tin.  The  mineral  ^rgy- 
rodite  is  a  sulphide  of  germanium  and  silver. 

Glucinum. — A  relatively  rare  metal,  fii*st  discovered  in  l)eryl,  from 
which  the  alternative  name  beryllium  is  derived.  Found  also  in  the 
aluminate,  chrysoberyl;  in  several  rare  silicates  and  phosphates; 
and  in  a  borate,  hambergite.  As  a  rule  the  minerals  of  glucinum 
occur  in  granitic  rocks. 

Gold. — Found  in  nature  as  the  free  metal  and  in  tellurides.  Very 
widely  distributed  and  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  but 
almost  invariably  associated  with  quartz  or  pyrite.  Gold  has  been 
observed  in  process  of  deposition,  probably  from  solution  in  alkaline 
sulphides,  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  It  is  also  present,  in 
very  small  traces,  in  sea  water. 

Helium. — An  inert  gas  obtained  from  uraninite.  The  large.st 
quantities  are  derived  from  the  highly  crystalline  uraninite  found 
in  pegmatite.  The  massive  mineral  from  metalliferous  veins  con- 
tains little  or  no  helium.  Traces  of  helium  also  exist  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  spring  waters,  and  in  some  samples  of  natural  gas. 

Holmium. — One  of  the  rare-earth  metals.    Little  known. 

Hydrogen. — This  element  forms  about  one-ninth  part  by  weight 
of  water,  and  therefore  it  occurs  almost  everywhere  in  nature.  In 
a  majority  of  all  mineral  species,  and  therefore  in  practically  all 
rocks,  it  is  found,  either  as  occluded  moisture,  as  water  of  crystal- 
lization, or  combined  as  hydroxyl.  All  organic  matter  contains 
hydrogen,  and  hence  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  such  derived 
substances  as  natural  gas,  petroleum,  asphaltum,  and  coal.  The 
free  gas  has  been  detected  in  the  atmosphere,  but  in  very  minute 
quantities. 

Indium. — A  rare  metal,  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  certain 
zinc  blendes.  Spectroscopic  traces  of  it  can  be  detected  in  many 
minerals,  especially  in  iron  ores. 
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Iodine, — ^The  least  abundant  element  of  the  halogen  group.  Found 
in  sea  water,  in  certain  mineral  springs,  and  in  a  few  rare  minerals, 
especially  the  iodides  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Calcium  iodate, 
lautarite,  exists  in  the  Chilean  nitrate  beds. 

Iridiuvi, — A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.     See  "  Platinum." 

Iron. — Next  to  aluminum,  the  most  abundant  metal,  although 
native  iron  is  rare.  Found  in  greater  or  less  amount  in  practically 
all  rocks,  especially  in  those  which  contain  amphiboles,  pyroxenes, 
micas,  or  olivine.  Magnetite  and  hematite  are  oxides  of  iron,  limon- 
ite  is  a  hydroxide,  pyrite  and  marcasite  are  sulphides,  siderite  is 
the  carbonate,  and  there  are  also  many  silicates,  phosphates,  arse- 
nates, etc.,  which  contain  this  element.  The  mineral  species  of  which 
iron  is  a  normal  constituent  are  numbered  by  hundreds. 

Krypton. — An  inert  gas  of  the  argon  group,  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  atmosphere. 

Lanthanum. — A  metal  of  the  rare-earth  group,  almost  invariably 
associated  with  cerium,  q.  v. 

Lead. — Found  chiefly  in  the  sulphide,  galena,  from  which,  by 
alteration,  various  oxides,  the  sulphate,  and  the  carbonate  are  derived. 
Native  lead  is  rare.  A  number  of  sulphosalts  are  known,  several 
silicates,  and  also  a  phosphate,  an  arsenate,  and  a  vanadate.  Galena 
is  frequently  associated  with  pyrite,  marcasite,  and  sphalerite. 

Lithium. — One  of  the  alkaline  metals.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in 
nearly  all  igneous  rocks,  and  in  the  waters  of  many  mineral  springs. 
The  more  important  lithia  minerals  are  lepidolite,  spodumene,  petal- 
ite,  amblygonite,  triphylite,  and  the  lithia  tourmalines. 

Magnesium. — One  of  the  most  abundant  metals.  In  igneous  rocks 
it  is  represented  by  amphiboles,  pyroxenes,  micas,  and  olivine.  Talc, 
chlorite,  and  serpentine  are  common  magnesium  silicates,  and 
dolomite,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  is  also  found  in 
enormous  quantities.  Magnesium  compounds  occur  in  sea  water  and 
in  many  mineral  springs.    The  metal  is  not  found  native. 

Manganese. — Widely  diflused  in  small  quantities.  Found  in  most 
rocks  and  in  some  mineral  waters.  Never  native.  Occurs  commonly 
in  silicates,  oxides,  and  carbonates,  less  frequently  in  sulphides, 
phosphates,  tungstates,  columbates,  etc.  The  dioxide,  pyrolusite,  and 
the  hydroxide,  psilomelane,  are  the  commonest  manganese  minerals. 

Mercury. — This  metal  is  neither  abundant  nor  widely  diffused. 
Exists  as  native  mercury,  but  is  usually  found,  locally  concentrated, 
in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  cinnabar.  Chlorides  of  mercury,  the 
selenide  and  the  telluride,  are  relatively  rare  minerals.  Cinnabar 
has  been  observed  in  process  of  deposition  by  solfataric  action  at 
Sulphur  Bank,  California ;  and  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada. 
14390— BuU.  330— 08 2 
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Molyhdenum, — One  of  the  rarer  metals.  Most  frequently  found  in 
granite  in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  molybdenite.  The  molybdates 
of  iron,  calcium,  and  lead  are  also  known  as  mineral  species. 

Neodymmm, — One  of  the  rare-earth  metfjls  associated  with  cerium. 

Neon, — An  inert  gas  of  the  argon  group,  found  in  minute  traces  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Nickel, — Closely  allied  to  cobalt.  Found  native,  alloyed  with 
iron,  in  meteorites  and  in  the  terrestrial  minerals  awaruite  and 
josephinite.  Very  frequently  detected  in  igneous  rocks,  probably 
as  a  constituent  of  olivine.  Occurs  primarily  in  silicates,  sulphides, 
arsenides,  antimonides,  and  as  telluride,  and  secondarily  in  several 
other  minerals.  The  presence  of  nickel  is  especially  characteristic 
of  magnesian  igneous  rocks,  and  it  is  generally  associated  in  them 
with  chromium. 

Nitrogen, — The  predominant  element  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which 
it  is  uncombined.  Also  abundant  in  organic  matter,  and  in  such 
derived  substances  as  coal.  Nitrates  are  found  in  the  soil  and  in 
cave  earth;  and  in  some  arid  regions,  as  in  Chile,  they  exist  in 
enormous  quantities.  Some  volcanic  waters  contain  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonium  compounds. 

Osmium, — A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.     See  "  Platinum." 

Oxygen. — The  most  abundant  of  the  elements,  forming  about  one- 
half  of  all  known  terrestrial  matter.  In  the  free  state  it  constitutes 
about  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere;  and  in  water  it  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  ocean.  All  important  rocks  contain  oxygen  in  propor- 
tions ranging  from  45  to  58  per  cent. 

Palladium, — A  metal  of  the  platinum  group. 

PhoHphorvs, — Found  in  nearly  all  igneous  rocks,  generally  as  a 
jonstituent  of  apatite.  With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  it  exists 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  only  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  of  which  a 
hirge  number  are  known.  An  iron  phosphide  occurs  Ln  meteorites. 
Phosphorus  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  of  living  matter,  especially 
of  bones,  and  certain  large  deposits  of  calcium  phosphate  are  of 
organic  origin. 

Platimim, — Platinum,  iridium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  and 
palladium  constitute  a  group  of  metals  of  which  the  first  named  is 
the  most  important.  As  a  rule  they  are  found  associated  together, 
and  generally  uncombined.  To  the  latter  statement  there  are  two 
known  exceptions — sperrylite  is  i)latinum  arsenide,  and  laurite  is 
ruthenium  sulphide.  Native  platinum,  platiniridium,  iridosmine,  and 
native  palladium  are  all  reckoned  as  definite  mineral  species.  The 
metals  of  this  group  are  commonly  found  associated  w^ith  magnesian 
rocks,  or  in  gravels  derived  from  them.     Chromite  often  accompanies 
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platinum,  and  so  also  do  the  ores  of  nickel.  Sperrylite  is  found  in 
the  nickeliferous  deposits  at  Sudbury,  Canada ;  and  has  also  been 
identified  in  the  sulphide  ores  of  the  Rambler  mine  in  Wyoming.  In 
the  latter  ores  palladium  is  present  also,  and  possibly,  like  the 
platinum,  as  arsenide. 

Potasshim, — An  abundant  metal  of  the  alkaline  group.  Found  in 
many  rocks,  especially  as  a  constituent  of  the  feldspars,  micas,  and 
leucite.  Nearly  all  terrestrial  waters  contain  potassium,  and  the 
saline  beds  at  Stassfurt,  Germany,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  it. 

Praseodymium. — A  rare-earth  metal  associated  with  cerium. 

Radium, — A  very  rare  metal  of  the  calcium-barium  group.  Ob- 
tained in  minute  quantities  from  uraninite.  Of  possible  importance 
in  the  study  of  volcanism.  According  to  R.  J.  Strutt,<»  traces  of 
radium  can  be  detected  in  all  igneous  rocks. 

Rhodium, — A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.     See  ''  Platinum." 

Rubidium. — An  alkaline  metal  intermediate  between  potassium 
and  caesium.  Found  in  lepidolite  and  in  some  mineral  springs. 
Rubidium  is  reported  as  present  in  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ruthenium. — A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.     See  "  Platinum." 

Sam^arium. — A  rare-earth  metal  obtained  from  samarskite. 

Scandium. — A  rare-earth  metal  obtained  from  euxenite. 

Selenium. — A  nonmetallic  element  allied  to  sulphur,  with  which  it  is 
commonly  associated.  Found  native,  and  also  in  the  selenides  of 
copper,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  and  thallium.  A  few 
selenites  exist  as  secondary  minerals. 

Silicon. — Next  to  oxygen,  the  most  abundant  element.  Found  in 
quartz,  tridymite,  opal,  and  all  silicates.  The  characteristic  element 
of  all  important  rocks  except  the  carbonates.  Silica  also  exists  in 
probably  all  river,  well,  and  spring  waters.  From  volcanic  waters  it 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  sinter. 

Silver. — This  metal  occurs  native,  as  sulphide,  arsenide,  antimonide, 
telluride,  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  in  numerous  sulphosalts. 
Native  gold  generally  contains  some  silver,  and  the  latter  is  also  often 
associated  w4th  native  copper.  Oxidized  compounds  of  silver  are 
known  only  as  artificial  products.  Small  traces  of  silver  exist  in  sea 
water. 

Sodium. — The  most  abundant  of  the  alkaline  metals.  In  igneous 
rocks  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  feldspars,  of  the  nepheline  group  of 
minerals,  and  of  certain  pyroxenes,  such  as  tegirite.  Also  abundant 
in  rock  salt,  and  in  nearly  all  natural  waters,  sea  water  especially. 

Strontium. — A  metal  intermediate  between  calcium  and  barium,  but 
less  abundant  than  the  latter.     Strontium  in  small  amount  is  a  com- , 


•  Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  vol.  77,  ser.  A,  p.  472,  1006. 
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men  ingredient  of  igneous  rocks.  The  most  important  strontium 
minerals  are  the  sulpliate,  celestite,  and  the  carbonate,  strontianite. 

Sulphur, — Found  native  and  in  many  sulphides  and  sulphates. 
Also  in  igneous  rocks  in  the  sulphatosilicates,  haiiynite  and  nosean. 
Native  sulphur  is  abundant  in  volcanic  regions,  and  is  also  formed 
elsewhere  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates.  Pyrite  is  the  conunonest  of 
the  sulphides,  gypsum  of  the  sulphates.  Alkaline  sulphates  are  ob- 
tainable from  many  natural  waters.  Sulphur  also  exists  in  coal  and 
petroleum. 

Tantalum. — A  rare  acid-forming  element  akin  to  columbium,  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated. 

Tellurium. — A  semimetallic  element,  the  least  abundant  of  the  sul- 
phur group.  Found  native,  and  in  the  tellurides  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
bismuth,  mercury,  nickel,  and  copper.  Its  oxide  and  a  few  rare 
tellurates  or  tellurites  are  known  as  alteration  products. 

Terbium. — A  rare-earth  metal  of  the  yttrium  group.  See 
"Yttrium." 

Thallium. — One  of  the  rarer  heavy  metals.  Found  as  an  impurity 
in  pyrite  and  some  other  sulphides.  The  rare  mineral  crookesite  is 
a  selenide  of  copper  and  thallium,  and  lorandite  is  sulpharsenide  of 
thallium. 

Thorium. — A  rare  metal  of  the  titanium-zirconium  group,  the  most 
basic  of  the  series.  Chiefly  obtained  from  monazite  sand.  Also 
known  in  silicates,  such  as  thorite,  in  some  columbo-tantalates,  and 
in  certain  varieties  of  uraninite. 

Thulium. — A  rare-earth  metal  of  which  little  is  known. 

Tin. — Very  rare  native.  Most  abundant  as  the  oxide,  cassiterite, 
which  is  found  in  association  with  granitic  rocks.  Traces  of  tin  have 
been  detected  in  feldspar.  Stannite,  or  tin  pyrites,  is  a  sulphide  of 
tin,  copper,  and  iron,  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals  contain  this 
element. 

Titanium. — This  element  is  almost  invariably  present  in  igneous 
rocks  and  in  the  sedimentary  material  derived  from  them.  .  Out  of 
800  igneous  rocks  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  784  contained  titanium.*  Its  commonest  occur- 
rences are  as  titanite,  ilmenite,  rutile,  and  perofskite.  The  element  is 
often  concentrated  in  beds  of  titanic  iron  ore. 

Tungsten. — An  acid-forming  heavy  metal  allied  to  molybdenum. 
Found  as  tungstates  of  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  and  lead  in  the 
minerals  wolfram,  hiibnerite,  scheelite,  and  stolzite. 

Uranium. — A  heavy  metal  found  chiefly  in  uraninite,  carnotite,  sa- 
marskite,  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals.  The  phosphates,  autunite 
and  torbernite,  are  not  uncommon  in  granites,  and  uraninite,  although 


"  F.  V.  Dunninpton  (Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  :W  ser..  vol.  42.  p.  401.  ISOl)   has  shown  the  abiin- 
dance  of  titanium  in  soils  and  ciays.     He  gives  about  eighty  determinations. 
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sometimes  obtained  from  metalliferous  veins,  is  more  generally  of 
granitic  association.     Carnotite  occurs  with  sedimentary  sandstones. 

Vanadium. — A  rare  element,  both  acid  and  base  forming,  and  allied 
to  phosphorus.  Found  in  vanadates,  such  as  vanadinite,  descloizite, 
and  pucherite,  associated  with  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  bismuth.  Also 
in  the  silicates  roscoelite  and  ardennite.  Carnotite,  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  an  impure  vanadate  of 
potassium  and  uranium. 

Xenon. — An  inert  gas,  the  heaviest  member  of  the  argon  group. 
Found  in  minute  traces  in  the  atmosphere. 

Yttrium  and  yttirhhim. — Two  rare-earth  metals,  which,  with 
erbium  and  terbium,  are  best  obtained  from  gadolinite.  Yttrium  is 
also  found  in  the  phosphate,  xenotime,  in  several  silicates,  and  in 
some  of  the  columbo-tantalate  group  of  minerals.  The  minerals  of 
the  rare  earths  are  generally  found  in  granite  or  pegmatite  veins. 

Zinc. — Common,  but  not  widely  diflFused.  Native  zinc  has  been 
reported,  but  its  existence  is  doubtful.  The  sulphide,  sphalerite,  is 
its  commonest  ore,  but  the  carbonate,  smithsbnite,  and  a  silicate,  cala- 
mine, are  also  abundant.  At  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  zinc  is  found 
in  a  unique  deposit,  in  which  tlie  oxide,  zincite ;  the  f errite,  f ranklin- 
ite;  and  the  silicates,  troostite  and  willemite,  are  the  characteristic 
ores. 

Zirconium. — Allied  to  titanium  and  rather  widely  diflFused  in  the 
igneous  rocks.     It  usually  occurs  in  the  silicate,  zircon. 

BEIiATIVK   ABUNDANCE   OF   THE   EliEMENTS. 

In  any  attempt  to  compute  the  relative  abundance  of  the  chemical 
elements,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  limitations  of  our  experience. 
Our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  matter  extends  but  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beyond  that  we  can  only  indulge 
in  speculation.  The  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  a  thin  shell  of  solids 
are,  speaking  broadly,  all  that  we  can  examine.  For  the  first  two 
layers  our  information  is  reasonably  good,  and  their  masses  are 
approximately  determined;  but  for  the  last  one  we  must  assume 
some  arbitrary  limit.  The  real  thickness  of  the  lithosphere  need  not 
be  considered;  but  it  seems  probable  that  to  a  depth  of  10  miles 
below  sea  level  the  rocky  material  can  not  vary  greatly  from  the 
volcanic  outflows  which  we  recognize  at  the  surface.  This  thickness 
of  10  miles,  then,  represents  known  matter,  and  gives  us  a  quantita- 
tive basis  for  study.  A  shell  only  0  miles  thick  would  barely  clear 
the  lowest  deeps  of  the  ocean. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  K.  S.  Woodward  for  data  relative  to  the 
volume  of  matter  which  is  thus  taken  into  account.  The  voluipe  of 
the  10-mile  rocky  crust,  including  the  meaiv  eVeval\o\\  ol  W\^  ^wv- 
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tinents  above  the  sea,  is  1,633,000,000  cubic  miles,  and  to  this 
material  we  may  assign  a  mean  density  not  lower  than  2.5  nor  much 
higher  than  2.7.  The  volume  of  the  ocean  is  put  at  302,000,000 « 
cubic  miles,  and  I  have  given  it  a  density  of  1.03,  which  is  a  trifle 
too  high.  The  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  so  far  as  it  can  be  deter- 
mined, is  equivalent  to  that  of  1,268,000  cubic  miles  of  water,  the  unit 
of  density.  Combining  these  data,  we  get  the  following  expression 
for  the  composition  of  the  known  matter  of  our  globe : 

Composition  of  known  ^natter  of  the  earth. 


Density  of  crust 

2.5 

2.7 

Atmosphere . 

per  cent 

0.03 
7.08 
92.89 

0.03 

Ocean 

do 

6.58 

Solid  crast. : 

do.... 

93.39 

100.00 

100.00 

In  short,  we  can  regard  the  surface  layer  of  the  earth,  to  a  depth 
of  10  miles,  as  consisting  very  nearly  of  93  per  cent  solid  and  7 
per  cent  liquid  matter,  treating  the  atmosphere  as  a  small  correc- 
tion to  be  applied  when  needed.^  The  figure  thus  assigned  to  the 
ocean  is  probably  a  little  too  high,  but  its  adoption  makes  an  allow- 
ance for  the  fresh  waters  of  the  globe,  which  are  too  small  in  amount 
to  be  estimable  directly.  Their  insignificance  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  a  section  of  the  10-mile  crust  having  the  surface  area 
of  the  United  States  represents  only  about  1.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
mass  of  matter  under  consideration.  A  quantity  of  water  equiva- 
lent to  1  per  cent  of  the  ocean,  or  0.07  per  cent  of  the  matter  now 
under  consideration,  would  cover  all  the  land  areas  of  the  globe  to 
a  depth  of  290  feet.  Even  the  mass  of  Lake  Superior  thus  becomes  a 
negligible  quantity.'' 

The  composition  of  the  ocean  is  easily  determined  from  the  data 
given  by  Dittmar  in  the  report  of  the  Challenger  expedition.*  The 
maximum  salinity  observed  by  him  amounted  to  37.37  grams  of  salts 
in  a  kilogram  of  water,  and  by  taking  this  figure  instead  of  a  lower 

«»  Sir  John  Murray  (Scottish  rieop.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  39)  estimates  the  yolume  of  the  ocean 
at  323,722,150  cubic  miles.  K.  Karstens,  more  recently  (Eine  neue  Berechnung  der  mlt- 
tleren  Tiefen  der  Oceanc,  Inaug.  Diss..  Kiel,  18D4),  put  it  at  1,285,935.211  cubic  kilo- 
meters, or  307,406,000  cubic  milos.  Karstens  gives  a  good  summary  of  previous  esti- 
mates, which  vary  widely.  To  change  the  figure  giv^n  al)Ove  would  be  a  straining  after 
unattainable  precision.. 

^  The  adoption  of  Murray's  figure  for  the  volume  of  the  ocean  would  make  its  percent- 
age 7.12  to  7.88,  according  to  the  density   (2.5  or  2.7)  assigned  to  the  Hthosphere. 

'"The  amount  of  the  so-called  "ground  water,"  which  is  contained  In  the  porous  rocks. 
Is  difficult  to  estimate.  C.  R.  Van  Hise  (Treatise  on  metamorphism  :  Mon.  IT.  S.  Oeol. 
Survey,  vol.  47,  p.  129,  1904)  calculates  that  the  water  in  the  rocks  to  a  depth  of  10,000 
meters  Is  equal  to  a  sheet  covering  all  the  continental  areas  09  meters,  or  226  feet.  deep. 
See  also  a  questionable  corfiputatlon  by  W.  B.  Greenlee,  in  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  18,  p.  33, 
1896. 

«*  In  vol.  1,  Physics  and  chemLstry. 
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average  value  we  can  allow  for  saline  masses  inclosed  within  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  which  would  not  otherwise  appear  in 
the  final  estimates.  Combining  this  datum  with  Dittmar's  figures 
for  the  average  composition  of  the  oceanic  salts,  we  get  the  second 
of  the  subjoined  coliunns.  Other  elements  contained  in  sea  water, 
but  only  in  minute  tracas,  need  not  be  considered  here.  No  one  of 
them  could  reach  0.001  per  cent. 


Camposltiou  of  oceanic  salts. 

NaCl 77.76 

MgCla 10.88 

MgSO, 4.  74 

CaSO, 3.  m 

K,SO, 2.  4« 

MgBr, .22 

CaCO, .  34 


100.00 


Cornpositmn  of  ocean. 

O 85.79 

H 

CI 

Nil 

Mg 

Ca 

K 

S 

Br  _: 

C 


10.67 

2.07 

1.14 

.14 

.05 

.04 

.09 

.008 

.  002 

100.00 

It  is  worth  while  at  this  point  to  consider  how  large  a  mass  of 
matter  these  oceanic  salts  represent.  The  average  salinity  of  the 
ocean  is  not  far  from  3.5  per  cent ;  its  mean  density  is  1.027,  and  its 
volume  is  302,000,000  cubic  miles.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  salts, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  is  2.25.  From  these  data  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  volume  of  the  saline  matter  in  the  ocean  is  a  little 
more  than  4,800,000  cubic  miles,  or  enough  to  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  1.6  miles  deep.**  In  the 
face  of  these  figures,  the  beds  of  rock  salt  at  Stassf urt  and  elsewhere, 
which  seem  so  enormous  at  close  range,  become  absolutely  trivial. 
The  allowance  made  for  them  by  using  the  maximum  salinity  of  the 
ocean  instead  of  the  average  is  more  than  sufficient,  for  it  gives  them 
a  total  volume  of  325,000  cubic  miles.  That  is,  the  data  used  for  com- 
puting the  average  composition  of  the  ocean  and  its  average  signifi- 
cance as  a  part  of  all  terrestrial  matter  are  maxima,  and  therefore 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  omission  of  factors  which  could  not  well 
be  estimated  directly. 

The  average  composition  of  the  lithosphere  is  very  nearly  that  pf 
the  igneous  rocks  alone.  The  sedimentary  rocks  represent  altQt^ 
igneous  material,  from  which  salts  have  been  leached  into  the  ocean, 
and  to  which  oxygen,  water,  and  carbon  dioxide  have  been  added 
from  the  atmosphere.  For  these  changes  corrections  can  be  applied, 
and  their  magnitude  and  effect,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is  surprisingly 
small.     The  thin  film  of  organic  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 


•According  to  J.  Joly  (Scl.  Trans.  Roy.  Sec.  Dublin,  2d  ser..  vol.  7,  p.  30,  1890).  the 
■odium  chloride  in  the  ocean  would  cover  the  entire  globe  11*2  teet  CLcei^. 
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can  be  neglected  altogether.  In  comparison  with  the  10-mile  thick- 
ness of  rock  below  it,  its  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  considered.  Even 
beds  of  coal  are  negligible,  for  their  volume  also  is  relatively  insig- 
nificant. Practically,  we  have  to  consider  at  first  only  10  miles  of 
igneous  rock,  which,  when  large  enough  areas  are  studied,  averages 
much  alike  in  composition  all  over  the  globe.  This  point  was  estab- 
lished in  an  earlier  memoir,  when  groups  of  analyses,  representing 
rocks  from  different  regions,  were  compared.^  The  essential  uni- 
formity of  the  averages  was  unmistakable,  and  it  has  been  still  further 
emphasized  in  later  computations  by  others  as  well  as  by  myself. 
The  following  averages  are  now  available  for  comparison : 

A.  My  original  averaj^e  of  880  analyses,  of  which  207  were  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  (573  were  collected  from  other 
sources.     Many  of  these  analyses  were  incomplete. 

B.  The  average  of  ()80  analyses  from  the  records  of  the  Survey  laboratories, 
plus  some  hundreds  of  determinations  of  silica,  lime,  and  alkalies.  The  Survey 
data  up  to  January  1,  1897. 

C.  The  average  of  830  analyses  from  the  Survey  records,  plus  some  partial 
determinations.     The  Survey  data  up  to  January  1,  1900. 

D.  An  average  of  all  the  analyses,  partial  or  complete,  made  up  to  January 
1,  1904,  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Survey. & 

E.  An  average,  computed  by  A.  Harker.*^  of  397  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  from 
British  localities.  Many  of  these  analyses  were  incomplete,  especially  with 
respect  to  phosphorus  and  titanium. 

F.  An  average  of  1,811  analyses,  from  Washington's  tables.**  Calculated  by 
H.  S.  Washington.     The  data  represent  material  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now,  omitting  minor  constituents,  which  rarely  appear  except  in 
the  more  modern  analyses,  these  averages  may  be  tabulated  together, 
although  they  are  not  absolutely  comparable.  The  comparison  as- 
sumes the  following  form : 

Average  composition  of  iarneotis  rocks. 


SiOg.. 
AI2O3 
Fe^Oa 
FeO.. 


FeO 
MgO. 

\m^^ 


Tf'Vfrl" 


')■ 


.55 
.22 


99.66 


Clarke. 
B.  C. 


59.77 
16.38 
2.65 
3.44 
4.40 
4.81 
3.61 
2.83 


1.61 
.63 
.21 


99.14 


D. 


59.71 
15. 41 
2.63 
3.52 
4.36 
4.90 
3.55 
2.80 


1.62 
.60 
.22 


60.91 

16.28 

2.63 

3.46 

4.13 

4.88 

3.45 

2.98 

.41 

1.49 

.73 

.26 


100.61 


Harker. 


58.75 
15.64 
5.34 
2.40 
4.09 
4.98 
3.25 
2.74 

2.23 

.12 
.02 


99.56 


''fli^'rtnUl  Irtilh  Si>o.'Watelilii^foii,  vol.  11,  p.  131.  18S0 
'•See  Bull.  I*.  S.  (ie 


Wash- 
ington. 


58.239 
15. 796 
3.334 
3. 874 
3.843 
5.221 
3.912 
8.161 
.363 
1.428 
1.039 
.373 


100.583 


Also  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 


eol.  Survey  No.  228.  p.  17,  1004.  for  details. 
^^,,,  "(^^pj,  A^ag.,   1890.  p.  220.    , 

''Prof.  I»a])ei^  t'l  S.^  Ciieoi.  S^^'v^v  NV  14    p.  100,  lOO.*^.     In  this  average  and  in  Barker's 
t/jcre  are  data  formnDkanese,'  which  t  now  leave  temv>oratUy  out  of  account. 
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'Although  these  six  columns  are  not  very  divergent,  there  are 
differences  between  them  which  may  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
Differences  of  summation  are  partly  due  to  the  omission  of  minor 
constituents;  but  the  largest  variations  are  attributable  to  the  water. 
In  two  columns  hygroscopic  water  is  omitted;  in  two  it  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  combined  water;  in  two  a  discrimination  is  made. 
By  rejecting  the  figures  for  water  and  recalculating  to  100  per  cent, 
the  averages  become  more  nearly  alike,  as  follows : 

Recalculated  average  composition  of  igneous  rocks. 


A. 

B. 

61.22 

C. 
61.12 

D. 

61.71 

E. 

F. 

59.97 

60.86 

58.96 

15.39 

15.75 

15.77 

15.48 

16.07 

15.99 

4.03 

2.71 

2.69 

2.68 

5.48 

8.87 

3.56 

3.53. 

3.60 

3.50 

2.46 

8.93 

4.60 

4.51 

4.46 

4.18 

4.20 

8.89 

5.41 

4.93 

6.02 

4.94 

5.12 

5.28 

3.28 

3.69 

3.63 

3.49 

3.34 

3.96 

2.97 

2.90 

2.87 

3.02 

2.83 

3.20 

.56 

.54 

.61 

.74 

.12 

1.06 

.23 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.02 

.87 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

_    _    _-. 

._ 

_ 

_.  _   . 

SiOj.. 

MgO. 
CaO.. 
Na-O. 
KjO.. 
TiOj.. 
PjOft.. 


Of  these  averages,  only  D  and  F  need  be  considered  any  further, 
for  they  include  the  largest  masses  of  trustworthy  data.  A  was  only 
a  preliminary  computation,  B  and  C  are  included  under  D ;  Harker's 
average  contains  too  many  imperfect  analyses.  D  and  F,  however, 
are  not  strictly  equivalent.  Washington's  average  relates  only  to 
analyses  which  were  nominally  complete  and  made  in  many  labora- 
tories by  very  diverse  methods.  My  average  represents  the  homo- 
geneous work  of  one  laboratory,  and  includes,  moreover,  many  partial 
determinations.  For  the  simpler  salic  rocks  determinations  of  silica, 
lime,  and  alkalies  are  generally  all  that  is  needed  for  petrographic 
purposes.  The  femic  rocks  are  mineralogically  more  complex,  and 
for  them  full  analyses  are  necessary.  The  partial  analyses,  there- 
fore, represent  chiefly  salic  rocks,  and  their  inclusion  in  the  average 
tends  to  raise  the  percentage  of  silica  and  to  lower  the  proportions  of 
other  elements.  The  salic  rocks,  however,  are  more  abundant  than 
those  of  the  other  class,  and  so  the  higher  figure  for  silica  seems  more 
probable.  This  conclusion  is  in  line  with  a  criticism  by  E.  P.  Men- 
nell,«  who  thinks  that  the  femic  rocks  received  excessive  w^eight  in  my 
earlier  averages.  Mennell  has  studied  the  rocks  of  southern  Africa, 
where  granitic  types  are  predominant,  and  he  believes  that  the  true 
average  should  approximate  the  composition  of  a  granite.    A  wider 

•  Creol.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  263,  1904.  For  other  discussions  of  the  data  given  In 
my  former  papers,  see  L.  De  Launay,  Revue  g^n.  scl.,  April  30,  1904 ;  and  C.  Ochsenlus, 
Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  May,  1898.  Compare  also  R.  A.  Daly,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No. 
209,  p.  110,  1903,  who  argues  that  the  universal  or  fundamental  magma  is  approximately 
basaltic. 
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range  of  observation  would  probably  modify  that  opinion,  which, 
however,  is  entitled  to  some  weight. 

So  far,  my  final  average  has  only  been  partly  given ;  the  minor  con- 
stituents of  the  rocks  remain  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Geological  Survey  the  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  have  been 
unusually  elaborate,  and  many  things  have  been  determined  that  are 
too  often  ignored.  The  complete  average  is  given  in  the  next  table, 
with  the  number  of  determinations  to  which  each  figure  corresponds. 
In  the  elementary  column  hygroscopic  water  does  not  appear,  but 
an  allowance  is  made  for  a  small  amount  of  iron  which  was  reported 
in  the  analyses  as  FeSg.  When  a  "  trace  "  of  anything  is*  recorded,  it 
is  arbitrarily  reckoned  as  0.01  per  cent,  and  when  a  substance  is 
known  to  be  absent  from  a  rock,  by  actual  determination  of  the  fact, 
it  is  assigned  zero  value  in  making  up  the  averages. 

Complete  avereage  of  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
United  States  Geological  ^Survey. 


SiOj... 
AljOg.. 
FesOs-. 
FeO . . . 
MgO.. 
CaO... 
NooO.. 
KgO... 
HjO-. 
HoO  f  . 
TiOg... 
ZrOj. . . 


CO, 
Pad, 


8^5- 


Cl.... 

F 

BaO.. 
SrO  .. 
MnO. 
NiO.. 
Cr^a. 
Vj^ba- 


Number 

of 
determi- 
nations. 


1,858 

912 

961 

962 

1,027 

1,215 

1,268 

1,265 

770 

832 

870 

185 

469 

884 

575 

234 

73 

617 

520 

899 

243 

246 

40 

550 


Avera^re. 


Reduced 

to  100 
percent. 


87 
02 
58 
40 
06 
79 
39 
93 
.40 
.46 
.72 
.03 
.52 
.26 
.11 
.07 
.02 
.11 
.04 
.10 
.03 
.05 
.03 
.01 


In  elementary  form. 


O.. 

Si.. 
Al. 
Fe. 
Mg 
Ca. 
Na. 
K.. 
H.. 
Tl. 
Zr. 
C. 
P.. 
8.. 
Cl  . 
F.. 
Ba 
Sr. 
Mn 
Ni. 
Cr. 

v.. 

Li  . 


47.09 
28.23 
7.99 
4.46 
2.46 
3.43 
2.63 
2.44 
.17 
.43 
.026 
.14 
.11 
.11 
.07 
.02 
.089 
.034 
.084 
.023 
.034 
.02 
.01 


100.000 


In  this  computation  the  figures  for  C,  Zr,  Cl,  F,  Ni,  Cr,  and  V  are 
only  very  rough  approximations.  They  show,  however,  that  these 
elements  exist  in  igneous  rocks  in  determinable  quantities.  The  ele- 
ments not  included  in  the  calculation  represent  minor  corrections, 
to  be  applied  whenever  the  necessity  for  doing  so  may  arise.  For 
estimates  of  their  probable  amounts,  the  papers  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt^ 
and  J.  F.  Kemp  ^  can  be  consulted.     It  is  probable  that  no  one  of 

«  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geo!.,  1898,  pp.  225,  314.  377,  413  ;  1899,  pp.  10,  274. 
"  Science,  January  5,  1906 ;  Econ.  Geo!.,  vol.  1.  p.  207,  1905.     See  also  a  curious  paper 
by  W.  Ackroyd,  in  C'hem.  News,  vol.  86,  p.  187,  1902.     W.  N.  Hartley  and  H.  Ramage  (Jour. 
Chem.  Soc,  vol.  71,  p.  533,  1897),  have  shown  that  some  of  the  rarest  elements,  such  as 
gallium  and  indium,  are  widely  diffused  In  rocks  and  minerals. 
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them,  except  possibly  copper,  would  reach  0.01  per  cent.  The  ele- 
ments not  mentioned  in  the  table  can  not  amount  to  more  than  0.5 
per  cent  altogether,  and  even  that  small  figure  is  likely  to  be  an 
overestimate. 

Before  we  can  finally  determine  the  composition  of  the  lithosphere, 
the  sedimentary  rocks  are  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  ascertain  their  relative  quantity.  First,  however,  we  may  con- 
sider their  composition,  which  has  been  determined  by  means  of  com- 
posite analyses.  That  is,  instead  of  averaging  analyses,  average 
mixtures  of  manj'  rocks  were  prepared,"  and  these  were  analyzed  once 
for  all.     The  results  appear  in  the  next  table. 

Composite  analyses  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

A.  Composite  analysis  of  78  shales ;  or,  more  strictly,  the  average  of  two  smaller  com- 
posites, properly  weighted. 

B.  Composite  analysis  of  253  sandstones, 
r.  Composite  analysis  of  345  limestones. 


!^&»- 


MgO 

CaO 

NaJO 

K^ 

H«Oat  110° 

H^  above  110°. 
TIO, 


8... 
SQ|. 


A. 


58.38 
15.47 
4.03 
2.46 
2.45 
3.12 
1.31 
3.25 
1.84 
3.68 
.65 
2.64 


.65 


BaO 

SrO 

MnO 

lijO . 

C,  oi^ganic . 


.05 
none 
trace 
trace 

.81 


100.46 


78.66 
4.78 
1.08 

.80 
1.17 
5.52 

.45 
1.32 

.31 
«1.33 

.25 
5.04 


.07 
trace 

.05 
none 
trace 
trace 


100.41 


5.19 
.81 
.54 

7.90 

42.61 

.05 

.33 

.21 

a. 56 

.06 

41.58 

.04 

.09 

.05 

.02 

none 

none 

.05 

trace 


100.09 


«  Includes  organic  matter. 


In  attempting  to  compare  these  analyses  with  the  average  composi- 
tion of  the  igneous  rocks,  we  must  remember  that  they  do  not  repre- 
sent definite  substances,  but  mixtures  shading  into  one  another.  The 
average  limestone  contains  some  clay  and  sand ;  the  average  shale  con- 
tains some  calcium  carbonate.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  cover  all 
the  products  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rock, 
for  the  great  masses  of  sediments  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  are  left 
out  of  account.  The  analyses  of  the  latter  are  too  few  to  give  con- 
clusive averages,  but  the  data  published  in  the  Challenge?'  reports  ^ 

•  These  mixtures  were  prepared  by  G.  W.  Stose,  under  the  direction  of  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
The  analyses  were  made  by  H.  N.  Stokes  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.     See  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  p.  20,  1904. 

*  Volume  on  Deep-sea  deposits,  p.  198. 
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indicate  a  difference  between  them  and  the  terrigenous  deposits.  The 
''  red  clay,"  for  example,  which  covers  51,500,000  miles  of  the  ocean 
floor  at  its  greatest  depths,  is  richer  in  iron  than  the  average  shale. 
The  thickness  of  this  deposit  is  unknown.  There  are  also  metamor- 
phic  rocks  to  be  considered,  such  as  chloritic  and  talcose  sdiists,  am- 
phibolites,  and  serpentines;  although  their  quantities  are  presumably 
too  small  to  seriously  modify  the  final  averages.  They  might,  how- 
ever, help  to  explain  a  deficiency  of  magnesium  which  appesrs  in  the 
sedimentary  analyses.  Partly  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and 
partly  because  the  sedimentary  rocks  contain  w^ater  and  carbon  diox- 
ide which  have  been  added  to  the  original  igneous. material,  we  can  not 
recombine  the  composite  analyses  so  as  to  reproduce  exactly  the  com- 
position of  the  primitive  matter."  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary 
also  to  allow  for  the  oceanic  salts,  which  represent,  in  part,  at  least, 
losses  from  the  land ;  but  that  factor  in  the  problem  is  perhaps  the 
least  embarrassing.  Its  magnitude  is  easily  estimated,  and  it  gives  a 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  igneous  rocks  have  been  decom- 
posed. 

If  we  assume  that  all  of  the  sodium  in  the  ocean  was  derived  from 
the  leaching  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and  that  the  average  composition 
of  the  latter  is  correct,  as  stated,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  marine 
portion  is  very  nearly  one-thirtieth  of  that  contained  in  the  10-mile 
lithosphere.  That  is,  the  complete  decomposition  of  a  shell  of  igneous 
rock,  one-third  of  a  mile  thick,  would  yield  all  the  sodium  in  the 
ocean.  Some  sodium,  however,  is  retained  by  the  sediments,  and  the 
analyses  show  that  it  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  amount.  That 
is,  the  oceanic  sodium  represents  tw^o-thirds  of  the  decomposition, 
and  the  estimate  must  therefore  be  increased  one-half.  On  this  basis, 
a  rocky  shell  one-half  mile  thick,  completely  enveloping  the  globe, 
would  slightly  exceed  the  amount  needed  to  furnish  the  sodium  of  the 
sea  and  the  sediments. 

In  order  to  make  this  estimate  more  precise,  let  us  consider  the  de- 
tailed figures.  The  m..ximum  allow  ance  for  the  sodium  in  the  ocean 
is  1.14  per  cent.  From  my  average  the  mean  percentage  of  sodium  in 
the  igneous  rocks  is  2.56 ;  Washington's  figures  give  2.90.  Now  put- 
ting the  ocean  at  7  per  cent  and  the  lithosphere  at  93  per  cent  of  the 
known  matter,  the  following  ratios  between  oceanic  sodium  and  rock 
sodium  are  easily  computed:  Clarke,  1:29.8;  Washington,  1:33.9. 
Hence  the  sodium  in  the  ocean  corresponds  to  a  volume  of  igneous 
rocks,  according  to  the  first  ratio,  of  54,800,000  cubic  miles,  or,  for 
the  second  estimate,  of  48,200,000  cubic  miles. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  average  analyses  do  not  represent  the 
true  composition  of  the  primitive  lithosphere.     We  may  then  test 

"For  an  elaborate  attempt  In   this  direction,   see  C.   R.   Van  Hlse.  Treatise  on   meta- 
morphlsm :  Man.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  pp.  Ml -100^,  1^04. 
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our  figures  by  another  assumption,  namely,  that  the  real  average 
lies  somewhere  between  two  evident  extremes — the  composition  of 
a  rhyolite  and  that  of  a  basalt.  In  100  rhyolites,  as  shown  in  Wash- 
ington's tables,  the  average  percentage  of  sodium  is  2.58,  while  for 
220  basalts  it  is  2.40.  These  figures  give  ratios  of  1 :  80.1  and  1 :  28.4, 
corresponding  to  rock  volumes  of  54,200,000  and  57,500,000  cubic 
miles,  respectively — quantities  of  quite  the  same  order  as  those  pre- 
viously calculated. 

From  the  composite  analyses  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  the  cor- 
rection for  their  retained  sodium  can  be  determined.  This  sodium  is 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  in  the  shales,  and  its  amount  is  less  than 
1  per  cent,  with  a  probable  value  of  0.90.  This  is  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  sodium  in  the  average  igneous  rock,  and  the  oceanic  sodium 
represents  the  65  per  cent  removed  by  leaching.  Allowing  for  this 
sedimentary  sodium,  the  total  sodium  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  is  represented  by  the  ratio  65 :  100  =  54,800,000 : 
84,300,000,  the  last  term  giving  the  number  of  cubic  miles  of  igneous 
rock  which  has  undergone  decomposition.  This  quantity  is  that  of  a 
rock  shell  completely  enveloping  .the  globe  and  0.4215  mile,  or  2,225 
feet,  thick.  If  we  accept  the  highest  ratio  of  all,  that  furnished  by 
the  average  basalt,  the  thickness  may  be  raised  to  2,336  feet;  while 
Washington's  data  will  give  a  much  lower  figure.  A  further  allow- 
ance of  10  per  cent,  which  is  excessive,  for  the  increase  in  volume  due 
to  oxidation,  carbonation,  and  absorption  of  water,  will  raise  the 
thickness  assignable  to  the  sedimentaries  from  2,225  to  2,447  feet, 
an  amount  still  short  of  the  half-mile  estimate.  No  probable  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  lithosphere  can  modify  this  estimate  very 
considerably ;  and  since  the  ocean  may  contain  primitive  sodium,  not 
derived  from  the  rocks,  the  half  mile  must  be  regarded  as  a  maximum 
allowance.  If  the  primeval  rocks  were  richer  in  sodium  than  those  of 
the  present  day,  a  smaller  mass  of  them  would  suffice ;  if  poorer,  more 
would  be  needed  to  account  for  the  salt  in  the  sea.  Of  the  two 
suppositions,  the  former  is  the  more  probable ;  but  neither  assumption 
is  necessary.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  our  igneous  rocks  are  not 
altogether  primary,  but  that  some  of  them  represent  re-fused  or 
metamorphosed  sedimentaries,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  been 
partly  leached,  and  have  therefore  lost  sodium.  That  is,  the  original 
matter  was  richer  in  sodium,  and  the  half-mile  estimate  is  conse- 
quently much  too  large. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  thinness  of  the  sediments  can  be 
simply  illustrated.  The  superficial  area  of  the  earth  is  199,712,000 
square  miles,  of  which  55,000,000  are  land.  According  to  Geikie,<»  the 
mean  elevation  of  all  the  continents  is  2,411  feet.  Hence,  if  all  of  the 
land  now  above  sea  level,  25,000,000  cubic  miles,  were  spread  uni- 

•  Text-book  of  Geology,  4tb  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  4^,  1^0^, 
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formly  over  the  globe,  it  would  form  a  shell  about  660  feet  thick.  If 
we  assume  this  matter  to  be  all  sedimentary,  which  it  certainly  is  not, 
and  add  to  it  any  probable  allowance  for  the  sediments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  we  shall  still  fall  far  short  of  the  half-mile  shell,  which,  on 
chemical  evidence,  is  a  maximum.  In  the  following  calculation  this 
maximum  will  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  sedimentary  rocks  within 
the  half-mile  shell  can  only  be  estimated  approximately.  Such  an 
estimate  is  best  made  by  studying  the  average  igneous  rock  and  deter- 
mining in  what  way  it  can  break  down.  A  statistical  examination  of 
about  700  igneous  rocks,  which  have  been  described  petrographically, 
leads  to  the  following  rough  estimate  of  their  mean  mineralogical 
composition : 

Quartz 12.  0 

Feldspars 59.  5 

Hornblende  and  pyroxene 16.8 

Mica 3.8 

Accessory  minerals 7.9 

100.0 
The  average  limestone  contains  76  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  the  composite  analyses  of  shales  and  sandstones  correspond  to 
the  subjoined  percentages  of  component  minerals: 

Average  compoHition  of  shale  and  sandstone. 


Quartza 

Feldspars 

Clay  b 

Limonite 

Carbonates 

Other  minerals  . 


Shale. 


Sandstone. 


22.3 

66.8 

SO.O 

11.5 

25.0 

6.6 

6.6 

1.8 

5.7 

11.1 

11.4 

2.2 

100.0  100.0 


«  The  total  percentage  of  free  silica. 

^Probably  sericite  in  part.      In  that  case  the  feldspar  figure  becomes  lower. 

If,  now,  we  assume  that  all  of  the  igneous  quartz,  12  per  cent,  has 
become  sandstone,  it  will  yield  18  per  cent  of  that  rock,  which  is 
evidently  a  maximum.  Some  quartz  has  remained  in  the  shales. 
One  hundred  parts  of  the  average  igneous  rock  will  form,  on  decom- 
position, less  than  18  parts  of  sandstone. 

The  igneous  rocks  contain,  as  shown  in  the  last  analysis  cited,  4.79 
per  cent  of  lime.  This  would  form  8.55  per  cent  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate, or  11.2  per  cent  of  an  average  limestone.  But  at  least  half  of 
the  lime  has  remained  in  the  other  sediments,  so  that  its  true  propor- 
tion can  not  reach  0  per  cent,  or  one-third  the  proportion  of  the 
mndstones.    The  remainder  of  the  igneous  material,  plus  some  water 
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and  minus  oceanic  sodium,  has  formed  the  siliceous  residues  which 
are  grouped  under  the  vague  title  of  shale.  Broadly,  then,  we  may- 
estimate  that  the  lithosphere,  within  the  limits  assumed  in  this  me- 
moir, contains  95  per  cent  of  igneous  rock  and  5  per  cent  of  sedimen- 
taries.  If  we  assign  4.0  per  cent  to  the  shales,  0.75  per  cent  to  the 
sandstones,  and  0.25  per  cent  to  the  limestones,  we  shall  come  as  near 
the  truth  as  is  possible  with  the  present  data.«  On  this  basis,  the 
average  composition  of  the  lithosphere  may  be  summed  up  as  shown 
in  the  subjoined  table.  The  analyses  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  are 
recalculated  to  100  per  cent. 

Areraf/e  composition  of  the  lithosphere. 


810,.. 
AlA- 
FejOa- 
FeO  .. 
MgO.. 
CaO  .. 
Na*0  . 
KjO  .. 
HaO  .. 
TiOs-. 
ZrO,.. 

PsOs-' 

8 

SO,... 

a .... 
p 

BaO.. 
SrO... 
MnO.. 
NiO. . . 
CtjO,. 
V#0,.. 


Igneous 
(95  per  cent). 


15.02 

2.58 

3.40 

4.06 

4.79 

3.39 

2.98 

1.86 

.72 

.03 

.52 

.26 

.11 


.07 
.02 
.11 
.04 
.10 
.03 
.Oo 
.03 
.01 


100.00 


Shale 
(4  percent). 

58.10 
15.40 
4.02 
2.45 

Sandstone 

(0.75  per 

cent). 

'              78.33 

1                 4.77 

1.07 

.30 

Limestone 

(0.25  per 

cent). 

5. 19 
.81 
.54 

Average. 

59.79 
14.92 
2.63 
3.33 

2.44  1                1.16 
3.11  1                5.50 
1.30  '                  .45 
3.24                   1.31 
5.00  1                 1.63 
.65  1                   .25 

7.89 
42.57 
.05 
.33 
.77 
.06 

3.98 
4.82 
8.28 
2.96 
1.98 
.71 
.08 

2.63  i                 5.03 

.17  1                   .08 

1 

41.54 
.04 
.09 

.74 
.25 
10 

.64 

.07 

.05  !                 .02 

.02  1                  -07 

.02 
.10 
.04 
.09 
.03 
.05 
.02 
.01 
.03 

.ai 

.05 

.06 

'  \ 

:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.80 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  final  average  differs  from  that  of  the  igneous  rocks  alone  only 
within  the  limits  of  uncertainty  due  to  experimental  errors  and  to  the 
assumptions  made  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sedimentaries. 
If  the  work  were  ideally  exact,  the  last  column  of  figures  should  dif- 
fer from  the  first  symmetrically,  being  higher  in  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  and  lower  in  all  other  constituents.  Lime  and  potash,  how- 
ever, show  small  gains,  which  are  abnormal  and  indicative  to  some 
extent  of  the  errors  above  mentioned.  Tt  is  possible  that  excessive 
weight  has  been  assigned  to  the  limestones,  but  on  that  theme  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  speculate.  The  values  chosen  for  the  sedi- 
ments are  approximations  only,  and  nothing  more  can  be  claimed  for 


•C.  R.  Van  Hlse  (Treatise  on  metamorphism  :  Men.  T^.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  p.  940, 
1904)  divides  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  «.'>  per  cent  shales.  Including  all  pelltes  and 
psephites,  30  per  cent  sandstones,  and  5  per  cent  limestones.  W.  .T.  Mead  (Jour.  CJeoI., 
vol.  16,  p.  238,  1907),  by  a  graphic  process,  distrlhutes  the  sedimentaries  Into  80  per  cent 
ffhales,  11  per  cent  sandstones,  and  9  per  cent  limestones. 
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them.  They  seem  to  be  near  the  truth — as  near  as  we  can  approach 
with  data  which  are  necessarily  imperfect — and  so  they  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  without  further  emendation. 

Now,  with  the  help  of  this  new  average,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
compute  the  relative  abundance  of  the  chemical  elements  in  all  known 
terrestrial  matter.  For  this  purpose,  the  column  is  restated  in  elemen- 
tary form,  with  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  0.5  per  cent  for  all  the  ele- 
ments not  specifically  included  in  it.  As  for  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
represented  in  the  final  result  by  0.02  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  which  is  a 
little  too  low.  The  mean  composition  of  the  lithosphere,  the  ocean, 
and  the  atmosphere,  then,  is  as  follows : 

Average   compottition    of   lithosphere,   ocean^   and   atmosphere. 


Oxygen  — 

Silicon 

Aluminum  . 
Iron. 


Lithosphere 
[93  per  cent) . 


Calcium 

Magnesium 

Sodium 

Potassium 

Hydrogen 

Titanium 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Banum 

Manganese 

Strontium 

Nitrogen 

Fluorine 

All  other  elements  . 


47.07 

28.06 

7.90 

4.43 

8.44 

2.40 

2.43 

2.45 

.22 

.40 

.20 

.07 


.11 
.11 
.09 
.07 
.03 


.02 
.50 


100.00 


Ocean  (7  per 
cent). 


85.79 


.05 

.14 

1.14 

.04 

10.67 


.002 
2.07 
.008 


.09 


Average, 
including 
nitrogen. 


49.78 

26.08 

7.34 

4.11 

3.19 

2.24 

2.33 

2.28 

.95 

.37 

.19 

.21 


.11 
.11 
.09 
.07 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.48 


100.00 


100.00 


The  briefest  scrutiny  of  the  foregoing  tables  will  show  that  in 
the  lithosphere  the  lighter  elements  predominate  over  the  heavier. 
All  the  abundant  elements  fall  below  atomic  weight  56,*  and  above 
that,  in  the  analyses  given  on  page  26,  only  nickel,  zirconium, 
strontium,  and  barium  appear.  The  heavy  metals,  as  a  rule,  occur 
in  apparently  trivial  quantities.  Since,  however,  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth  is  about  double  that  of  the  rocks  at  its  surface,  it  has 
sometimes  been  su,pposed  that  the  heavier  substances  may  be  con- 
centrated in  its  interior,  a  supposition  which  is  possibly  true,  but 
unprovable.  If  the  globe  is  similar  in  constitution  to  a  meteorite,  we 
should  expect  iron  and  nickel  to  be  abundant  in  its  mass  as  a  whole ; 
but  this,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a  suspicion.  One  fact  only 
seems  to  shed  a  clear  light  upon  the  problem.  A  mixture  of  all  the 
elements,  in  equal  proportions  by  weight  and  in  the  free  state, 
would  have  a  density  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.     Combination 


*»  The  atomic  weight  of  iron  is  55.9  when  0=16. 
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would  increase  the  density  of  the  mixture,  and  the  effect  of  internal 
pressure  would  make  it  greater  still.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  in 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  whatever  may  be  the  composition  or  condition 
of  its  interior,  the  lighter  elements  are  more  abundant  than  the 
denser.  Thus  far  we  can  go,  but  no  farther.  Of  the  actual  propor- 
tions we  know  nothing. 

Although  the  chemical  elements  are  analytically  distinct,  they  are 
by  no  means  unrelated.  On  the  contrary,  they  fall  into  a  number  of 
natural  groups;  and  within  each  one  of  tliese,  tlie  members  not  only 
form  similar  compounds,  but  also  exhibit,  as  a  rule,  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  properties.  This  relationship  has  led  to  an  important  gen- 
eralization— the  periodic  law,  or,  more  precisely,  the  periodic 
classification  of  the  elements;  and  in  its  light  some  of  their  associa- 
tions become  extremely  suggestive. 

When  the  elements  are  tabulated  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weights,  the  periodicity  shown  in  the  following  scheme  at  once 
becomes  evident: 

14399— Bull.  330—08 3 
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In  each  vertical  column  the  elements  are  closely  allied,  forming 
the  natural  groups  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
alkaline  metals;  the  series  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium;  the  car- 
bon group,  and  the  halogens  are  examples  of  this  regularity.  In 
other  words,  similar  elements  appear  at  regular  intervals  and  occupy 
similar  places.  If  we  follow  any  horizontal  line  of  the  table  from 
left  to  right,  a  progressive  change  of  valency  is  shown,  and  in  both 
directions  a  systematic  variation  of  properties  is  manifested.  Broadly 
stated,  the  properties  of  the  elements,  chemical  and  physical,  are 
periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  this  is  the  most  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  periodic  law.  At  certain  points  in  the  table 
gaps  are  left,  and  these  are  believed  to  correspond  to  unknown  ele- 
ments. For  three  of  the  spaces  which  were  vacant  when  Mendeleef 
announced  the  law,  he  ventured  to  make  specific  predictions,  and  his 
prophesies  have  been  verified.  The  elements  scandium,  gallium,  and 
germanium  were  described  by  him  in  advance  of  their  actual  dis- 
covery, and  in  every  essential  particular  his  predictions  were  correct. 
Atomic  weights,  densities,  melting  points,  and  the  character  of  the 
compounds  which  the  metals  should  form  were  foretold,  and  in  each 
case  with  a  remarkable*approximation  to  accuracy.  This  power  of 
prevision  is  characteristic  of  all  valid  generalizations,  and  its  exhi- 
bition in  the  periodic  system  led  to  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  latter. 
Even  radium,  the  youngest  member  of  the  elementary  series,  falls 
into  its  proper  place  in  line  with  its  near  relative,  barium. 

An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  periodic  law  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  memoir  of  this  kind,  and  its  details  must  be  sought  elsewhere.'* 
Only  its  application  to  geochemistry  can  l>e  considered  now.  In  the 
first  place,  on  looking  at  the  table  vertically  it  is  noticeable  that 
members  of  the  same  elementary  group  are  connnonly  associated  in 
nature.  That  is,  similar  elements  have  similar  properties,  form 
similar  compounds,  and  give  similar  reactions,  and  because  of  the 
conditions  last  mentioned  they  are  usually  deposited  together.  Thus 
the  platinum  metals  are  seldom  found  apart  from  one  another;  the 
rare  earths  are  invariably  associated;  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
occur  under  closely  analogous  circumstances;  selenium  is  obtained 
from  native  sulphur;  cadmium  is  extracted  from  ores  of  zinc,  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list  of  regularities.  The  group  relations  govern 
many  of  the  associations  w^hich  we  actually  observe,  although  they 
are  modified  by  the  conditions  which  influence  chemical  union.  P^ven 
here,  however,  regularities  are  still  apparent.  In  combination  unlike 
elements  seek  one  another,  and  yet  there  ap[)ears  to  be  a  preference 


•See  especially  F.  P.  Venable.  Development  r)f  the  Teilodic  I^iw,  Kaston,  Peunsylvanla, 
1806.  The  larger  manuals  of  chemistry  all  discuss  the  law  somewhat  fully.  T.  rarnclley 
(Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  17,  p.  2287.  1884)  has  especially  studied  the  bearings  of 
the  periodic  law  on  the  occurrence  of  the  elements  in  nature. 
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for  neighbors  rather  than  for  substances  that  are  more  remote.  For 
example,  silicon  follows  aluminum  in  the  order  of  atomic  weights, 
and  silicates  of  aluminum  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  minerals. 
The  next  element  in  order  is  phosphorus,  and  aluminum  phosphates 
are  more  common  and  more  numerous  than  the  precisely  similar  ai'se- 
nates.  On  the  other  hand,  copper,  whose  atomic  weight  is  nearer 
that  of  arsenic,  oftener  forms  arsenates,  although  its  phosphates  are 
also  known.  An  even  more  striking  example  is  furnished  by  the 
compounds  of  the  elementary  series  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium.  Oxides  and  oxidized  salts  of  many  elements  are  found  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  most  commonly  of  metals  having  low^ 
atomic  weights.  From  manganese  and  iron  upward,  sulphides  are 
abundant;  but  selenium  and  tellurium  are  more  often  united  wuth 
the  heavier  metals  silver,  mercury,  lead,  or  bismuth,  and  tellurium 
with  gold.  The  elements  of  high  atomic  weight  appear  to  seek  one 
another,  a  tendency  which  is  indicated  in  many  directions,  even 
though  it  can  not  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  precise  law.  The  general 
rule  is  evident,  but  its  significance  is  not  so  clear. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  most  abundant  elements  are  among 
those  of  relatively  low  atomic  weight,  and  this  observation  may  be 
verified  still  further.  In  general,  with  some  exceptions,  the  abun- 
dance of  an  element  within  a  group  depends  on  its  atomic  w^eight, 
but  not  in  a  distinctly  regular  manner.  For  instance,  in  the  alkaline 
series,  lithium  is  widely  diffused  in  small  quantities,  sodium  and  po- 
tassium are  very  abundant,  rubidium  is  scarce,  and  caesium  is  the 
rarest  of  all.  The  same  rule  holds  in  the  tetrad  group — carbon,  sili- 
con, titanium,  zirconium,  and  thorium,  and  in  the  halogens — fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  Tn  each  of  these  series  the  abundance 
increases  from  the  first  to  the  second  member  and  then  diminishes 
to  the  end.  In  the  oxygen  group,  however,  the  first  nieml)er  is  much 
the  most  abundant  and  after  that  a  steady  decrease  to  tellurium  is 
shown.  An  exception  to  the  rule  is  found  in-the  metals  of  tlic  alka- 
line earths,  for  strontium  is  less  abundant  than  barium,  at  l(^as(  so  far 
as  our  evidence  now  goes.  Other  exceptions  als(^  seem  (o  exist,  but 
they  are  possibly  apparent  and  not  real.  In  the  light  of  better  data 
than  we  now  possess  the  anomalies  may  disappear.  Here  again  we 
are  dealing  with  an  evident  tendency  of  which  the  meaning  is  yet 
to  be  discovered.  That  the  abundance  and  associations  of  the  ele- 
ments are  connected  with  their  position  in  the  periodic  system  seems, 
however,  to  be  clear.  The  coincidences  are  many,  the  exceptions  are 
comparatively  few. 

So  much  for  the  chemical  side  of  the  question.     On  the  geological 

side  other  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  easily 

seen  that  the  periodic  law  covers  only  a  part  of  the  elementary  asso- 

ciations.    Rocks  are  formed  from  magmas  in  which  many  and  com- 
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plex  reactions  are  possible  and  the  simpler  rules  governing  single 
minerals  are  no  longer  directly  applicable.  Some  regularities,  how- 
ever, can  be  recognized,  and  certain  elements  are  in  a  sense  character- 
istic of  certain  kinds  of  rock.  In  the  summary  already  given  some  of 
these  regularities  are  indicated.  They  liave  been  generalized  by 
J.  H.  L.  Vogt '*  somewhat  as  follows:  In  the  highly  siliceous  rocks 
we  find  the  largest  proportions  of  the  alkalies,  of  the  rare  earths,  and 
of  the  elements  glucinum,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  uranium,  colum- 
bium,  tantalum,  tin,  zirconium,  thorium,  boron,  and  fluorine.  The 
rocks  low  in  silica  are  richer  in  the  alkaline  earths,  and  in  magne- 
Hium,  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  titanium, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  the  platinum  metals.  To  some 
extent,  of  course,  these  groups  overlap,  for  between  the  two  rock 
classes  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn.  But  the  minerals  of  the  rare 
earths,  with  the  columbo-tantalates,  tinstone,  beryl,  etc.,  seldom  if 
ever  occur  except  in  rocks  which  approach  the  granites  in  general 
composition ;  whereas  chromium,  nickel,  and  the  platinum  metals  are 
most  commonly  associated  with  peridotites  or  serpentines.  For  these 
differences  in  distribution  no  complete  explanation  is  at  hand:  but 
they  are  probably  due  to  differences  of  solubility.  If  we  conceive  of 
a  mediosilicic  magma  in  process  of  differentiation  into  a  salic  and  a 
femic  portion,  the  minor  constituents  will  evidently  tend  to  con- 
centrate, each  in  the  magmatic  fraction  in  which  it  is  most  soluble. 
Solubilities  of  this  order  are  yet  to  be  experimentally  studied. 

«  Zeitschr.  praikt.  (icol.,  1808,  p.  324. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ATMOSPnEKE. 

The  outer,  gaseous  envelope  of  our  globe — the  atmosphere — is  com- 
monly regarded  as  rather  simple  in  its  constitution,  and  indeed  so  it 
is,  in  coifiparison  with  the  complexity  of  the  ocean  and  the  solid  rocks 
beneath.  Broadly  considered,  it  consists  of  three  chief  constituents — 
namely,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  argon — commingled  with  various 
other  substances  in  relatively  small  amounts,  which  may  be  classed, 
with  some  exceptions,  as  impurities.  The  three  essential  elements  of 
air  are  mixed,  but  not  combined;  and  they  vary  but  little  in  their 
proportions.  They  constitute  what  may  he  called  normal  or  average 
air.  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Ramsay  for  the  following  percent- 
age estimate  of  their  relative  quantities. 

The  principal  const  it  u  en  ts  of  the  atmosphere. 


By  weight.  By  volunn'. 

Oxygen 23.  (Ki4  '20. 9 11 

Nitrogen 75. 539  78. 122 

Argon 1. 437  . 9:i7 


r 


100.000 


With  the  argon  occur  certain  rare  gases  whose  proportions  Ramsay 
estimates  as  follows: 

HeUum,  1  to  2  parts  per  miUion. 
Neon,  1  to  2  parts  per  hundred  thousand. 
Krj'pton,  1  part  in  20  miUionH. 
Xenon,  1  part  In  170  niiUions. 

These  gases,  with  argon,  are  absolutely  inert;  and  as  they  seem  to 
have  little  geological  significance  they  demand  no  further  considera- 
tion here. 

In  addition  to  the  elements  enumerated  above,  ordinary  air  contains, 

'in    varying   quantities,   aqueous    vapor,    hydrogen    dioxide,    carbon 

dioxide,  ammonia  and  other  compounds  of  nitrogen,  sometinu^s  sul- 

phur,  traces  of  hydrogen,  organic  matter^  and  suspended  solids:  and 

3S 
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among  these  substances  some  of  the  most  active  agents  in  producing 
geological  changes  are  found.  It  will  be  advantageous  to  consider 
them  separately  and  somewhat  in  detail ;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  see 
that  they  all  form  part  of  a  great  system  of  circulation  in  which  the 
atmosphere  is  adding  matter  to  the  solid  globe  and  receiving  matter 
from  it  in  return.  Between  these  gains  and  losses  no  balance  can  be 
struck,  and  yet  certain  tendencies  appear  to  be  distinctly  manifested. 
In  a  roughly  approximate  way  it  is  often  said  that  air  consists  of 
four-fifths  nitrogen  and  one-fifth  oxygen,  and  this  is  nearly  true. 
The  proportions  of  the  two  gases  are  almost  constant,  but  not  abso- 
lutely so;  for  the  innumerable  analyses  of  air  reveal  variations  larger 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  experimental  errors.  A  few  of  the  better 
determinations  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  stated  in  percentages 
by  volume  of  oxygen.  They  refer,  of  course,  to  air  dried  and  freed 
from  all  extraneous  substances. 

Determinations  of  oxygen  in  air,  in  percentage  by  volume. 


Analyst. 


Locality  of  Hamples. 


v.  Regnaulta '  Paris 

R.  W.  Bunsena I  Heidelberg 

R.  Angus  Smitha |  Manchester 

Do Mountains  of  Scotland 

U.  Kreusler  b Near  Bonn 

W.  Hempel  c '  Dresden 

W.  Hempeld I  Tromsoe 

Do I  Para 

A.  Muntz  and  E.  Aubin  < j  Cape  Horn 

E.  W.  Morley/ Cleveland,  Ohio 


Number 

of 
analyses. 

100 
28, 
32  I 
34  I 
45 
46  I 
41  I 
28 
20 
45 


Minimum .  i  Maximum.     Mean, 


I 


20.913 
20.840 
20.78    I 
20.80    I 
20.901  ! 
20.877  I 


20.86 
20.72 
20.90 


20.999 

20.960 

20.970 

20.924 

21.02 

20.948 

21. 18 

20.970 

20.939 

20.922 

20.971 

20.990 

21.00 

20.92 

20.89 

20.97 

20.864 

20.95 

20.988 

•  See  R.  Angus  Smith's  excellent  book,  Air  and  Rain,  London,  1872.     This  work  contains 
hundreds  of  other  analyses. 

»Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  20,  p.  901,  1887. 
'  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  18,  p.  1800.  1885. 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  20.  p.  1864.  1887. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  102.  p.  422,  1886. 

f  Cited  by  Hempel  In  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  20,  p.  1864,  1887. 

Some  of  these  variations  are  doubtless  due  to  different  methods 
of  determination,  but  others  can  not  be  so  interpreted.  Hempel, 
comparing  his  analyses  of  air  from  Tromsoe,  Norway,  and  Para, 
Brazil,  infers  that  the  atmosphere  is  slightly  richer  in  oxygen  near 
the  poles  than  at  the  equator,  an  inference  that  would  seem  to  need 
additional  data  before  it  can  be  regarded  as  established.  The  most 
significant  variation  of  all,  however,  has  been  pointed  out  by  E.  W. 
Morley.**  As  oxygen  is  heavier  than  nitrogen,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  should  show  a  small  defi- 
ciency in  oxygen,  as  compared  with  air  from  lower  levels;  although 
analyses  of  samples  collected  on  mountain  tops  and  from  balloons 
have  not  borne  out  this  suspicion.  It  is  also  supposed  that  severe 
depressions  of  temperature,  the  so-called  ''  cold  waves,''  are  con- 
nected with  descents  of  air  from  very  great  elevations.  Morley's 
analyses,  conducted  daily  from  January,  1880,  to  A.pT\\^  V^^\^  ^V 


'Am.  Jour.  Set,  3d  tier.,   vol.   IS,  p.   168,  18T1>;  vo\.  *i*2,  v.  A\l.  \%%\. 
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Hudson,  Ohio,  sustain  this  belief.  Every  cold  wave  was  attended  by 
a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  the  determinations,  by  volume,  ranging  from 
20.867  to  21.006  per  cent,  a  difference  far  greater  than  could  be 
attributed  to  errors  of  measurement.  Air  taken  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  seems  to  show  a  very  small  concentration  of  the  denser 
gas,  oxygen. 

By  electrical  discharges  in  the  atmosphere  some  oxygen  is  probably 
converted  into  its  allotropic  modification — ozone ;  although  this  point 
is  not  absolutely  established.  Hj^drogen  dioxide  is  formed  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  between  these  substances, 
in  minute  traces,  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate.  They  all  act  upon 
the  usual  reagent,  iodized  starch  paper,  and  therefore  the  identifica- 
tion of  ozone  remains  somewhat  uncertain.  Both  ozone  and  hydro- 
gen dioxide  are  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  and  either  or  both  of 
them  play  some  part  in  transforming  organic  matter,  suspended  in 
the  air,  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  probably  ammonium  nitrate; 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  thus  brought  about  can  not  be 
estimated  with  any  degree  of  definiteness. 

AMierever  animals  breathe  or  fire  burns  oxygen  is  being  withdrawn 
from  the  air  and  locked  up  in  compounds.  By  growing  plants,  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight,  one  of  these  compounds,  carbon  dioxide,  is 
decomposed  and  oxygen  is  liberated ;  but  the  losses  exceed  the  gains. 
So  also,  when  the  weathering  of  a  rock  involves  the  change  of  fer- 
rous into  ferric  compounds  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  only  a  portion  of 
it  is  ever  again  released.  The  atmosphere,  then,  is  slowly  being  de- 
pleted of  its  oxygen,  but  so  slowly  that  no  chemical  test  is  ever 
likely  to  detect  the  change. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  varies  reciprocally  with  the  oxy- 
gen, the  one  gaining  relatively  as  the  other  loses.  But  here  again 
special  variations  need  to  be  considered.  By  electrical  discharges, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  produced,  yielding 
with  the  moisture  of  the  air  nitric  and  nitrous  acids.  Thron<i:h  the 
agency  of  microbes  certain  plants  withdraw  nitrogen  directly  from 
the  air  and  thus  remove  it  temporarily  from  atmospheric  circulation. 
By  the  decay  or  combustion  of  organic  matter  some  of  this  nitro^ren 
is  returned/ partly  in  the  free  state  and  partly  in  gaseous  combina- 
tions. The  significance  of  these  changes  will  be  more  clearly  seen 
when  we  consider  the  subject  of  rain.  It  is  enough  to  note  here  that 
all  the  nitrogen  of  organic  matter  came  originally  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  at  the  same  time  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  was 
also  removed.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  gases  are  evi- 
dently undergoing  continuous  modification. 

According  to  Armand  Gautier®  free  hydrogen  is  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  together  with   other  combustible  gases.     Air  collected 


«  Add.  chlm.  phy^.,  7th  ser.,  vol.  2*2,  p.  R,  1901. 
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at  the  Roches-Douvres  light-house,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  yielded 
1.21  milligrams  of  hydrogen  in  100  liters.  Air  from  the  streets  of 
Paris  was  found  to  contain  the  following  substances,  in  cubic  centi- 
meters per  100  liters: 

Free  hydrogen 19.4 

Methane 12.1 

Benzene  and  its  honiologues __   1.7 

Carbonic  oxide,  with  traces  of  olclinos  and  acetylenes .2 

In  short,  air,  according  to  (iautier,  contains  by  volume  about  1  part 
in  5,000  of  free  hydrogen,  although  Rayleigirs"  exi)eriments  on  the 
same  subject  would  indicate  that  this  estimate  is  at  least  six  times 
too  large.  It  is  known,  however,  that  hydrogen  is  emitted  by  vol- 
canoes in  considerable  quantities,  and  (iautier  has  extracted  the  gas 
from  granite  and  other  rocks.  One  hundred  grams  of  granite  gave 
him  134.61  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen,  with  other  gases,  and  from 
this  fact  important  inferences  can  l)e  drawn.  At  the  j)ropcr  point, 
farther  on,  this  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully.  As  for  the 
hydrocarbons,  their  chief  source  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  methane  or  marsh  gas  in  particular 
being  clearly  recognized  among  the  exhalations  from  ,swamps. 
According  to  H.  Henriet,^  fonnaldehyde  exists  in  the  atmosphere  in 
quantities  ranging  from  2  to  0  grams  in  100  cubic  meters.  Bodies 
of  this  class  are  impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  and  should  not  be 
reckoned  among  its  nonnal  constituents. 

Sulphur  compounds,  which  are  also  contaminations  of  the  atmos- 
phere, occur  in  air  in  variable  quantities.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is 
a  product  of  putrefaction,  but  it  is  also  given  off  by  volcanoes, 
together  with  sulphur  dioxide.  The  latter  substance  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  coal,  and  is  therefore  abundant  in  the 
air  of  manufacturing  districts.  At  Lille,  for  example,  A.  Ladureau  '' 
found  1.8  cubic  centimeters  of  SOo  in  a  cubic  meter  of  air.  It  under- 
goes rapid  oxidation  in  presence  of  moisture,  l)eing  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  and  that  compound,  either  free  or  rei)resented  by 
ammonium  sulphate,  is  brought  back  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
rain.  In  experiments  running  over  five  years  at  Rothamsted, 
England,  R.  Warington ''  found  that  the  equivalent  of  17.2G  pounds 
of  SO3  was  annually  poured  upon  each  acre  of  land  at  that  station. 
Quantities  of  this  order  can  not  l)e  ignored  in  any  study  of  chemical 
erosion. 

One  of  the  most  constant  and  most  important  of  the  accessory 
constituents  of  air  is  carbon  dioxide.     It  is  normally  j)resent  to  the 

•Phil.  Mag.,  6tli  ser.,  vol.  3,  p.  410,  1002.  See  also  a  ciUicl.siu  by  A.  Leduc.  Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  135,  p.  860,  1902  ;  and  replies  to  RayleiKli  and  Lediu-  Uy  Cautier.  idem.  vol.  135, 
p.  1025;  vol.  136,  p.  21.  Also  a  paper  by  (i.  I).  LiveinK  and  .F.  Devvar.  I'roc.  Hoy.  Soc,  vol. 
67,  p.  468,  1900. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  138,  pp.  203,  1272,  1004. 

''Ann.  chlm.  phya,,  Rtb  ser.,  vol.  2.0,  p.  427,  1883. 

^Joar.  Cbem.  Soc.,  vol.  51,  p.  500,   1H87. 
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extent  of  about  3  volumes  in  10,000,  with  moderate  variations  above 
and  below  that  figure.  In  towns  its  proportion  is  higher;  in  the 
open  country  it  is  slightly  lower;  but  the  agitation  of  winds  and 
atmospheric  currents  prevent  its  excessive  accumulation  at  any  point. 
Only  a  few  illustrations  of  its  quantity  need  be  given  liere,'*  abnormal 
extremes  being  avoided. 

Determinations  of  carbon  dioxide  in  air. 


Analyst. 


Locality. 


Number  of  I  ,92^i^^^J: 
determi- 
nations. 


J*^*  _,„  1        ume.s  per 
determi-   I    iq.OOO  of 


air) 


J.  Reiseta Paris , 3.027 

Do 1  NearDieppe 92  2.942 

T.  C.  Van  Niiys and  B.  F.  Adamsb =  Bloomingtbn,  Indiana 18  I  2. 816 

A.  Petermann  and  J.  Oraftlau  c Gembloux,  Belgium 525  ■  2. 94 

E.  A.  Le'ttsandR.  F.Blake  d j  Belfast I  46  i  2.91 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  88,  p.  1007,  1879. 
*Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  9,  p.  64,  1887. 
''Cited  by  Letts  and  Blake. 

*  Scl.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  pp.  107-270,  1900. 

Thousands  of  other  determinations  having  meteorological,  sanitary, 
or  agricultural  problems  in  view  are  recorded,  but  their  discussion 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.^  That  in  general  terms 
the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  is  very  nearly 
uniform  is  the  point  that  concerns  us  now.  How  is  this  apj)r()xi- 
mate  constancy  maintained? 

From  several  sources  carbon  dioxide  is  being  added  to  the  air. 
The  combustion  of  fuels,  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  the  decay 
of  organic  matter  all  generate  this  gas.  From  mineral  springs  and 
volcanoes  it  is  evolved  in  enormous  quantities.  According  to  J.  B. 
Boussingault,*'  Cotopaxi  alone  emits  more  carbon  dioxide  annually 
than  is  generated  by  life  and  combustion  in  a  city  like  Paris,  which 
in  1844  threw  into  the  air  daily  almost  3,000,000  cubic  meters  of  the 
gas.  Since  that  time  the  population  of  Paris  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  estimate  must  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  annual 
consumption  of  coal,  estimated  by  A.  Krogh''  at  700,000,000  tons 
in  1902,  adds  yearly  to  the  atmosphere  about  one-thousandth  of  its 

•  Very  elaborate  data  are  given  In  R.  Angus  Smith's  Air  and  Rain,  to  which  referenco 
has  already  been  made.  See  also  tlie  excellent  paper  by  E.  A.  Letts  and  U.  F.  Blake, 
in  Set.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  vol.  9.  pt.  2,  pp.  107-270,  1000.  The  latter  momoir 
contains  a  summary  of  all  the  determinations  previously  made,  with  a  very  thorouj?h 
bibliography  of  the  subject. 

*For  example,  E.  L.  Moss  (Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  2d  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  ,14,  1878)  found 
that  Arctic  air  is  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  nir  of  England.  In  air  from  Green- 
land A.  Krogh  (Meddelelser  om  Groenland.  vol.  26,  p.  409,  1904)  found  the  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  to  vary  from  2.5  up  to  7  parts  in  10,000.  The  proportion  determined  by 
R.  Legendre  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143,  p.  526,  1906)   in  ocean  air  was  3.35  in  10.000. 

"  E.  A.  I^tta  and  R.  F.  Blake,  Scl.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  vol.  0,  pt.  2,  pp.  l.^O.  17,"), 
1000.     J.  B.  Boussingault,  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  10,  p.  456,  1844. 

*  Meddelelser  om  Groenland,  vol.  26,  p.  419,  1904. 
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present  content  in  carbon  dioxide.''  In  a  thousand  years,  then,  if  the 
rate  were  constant  and  no  disturbing  factors  interfered,  the  amount 
of  COo  in  the  atmosphere  would  l)e  doubled.  Figures  like  these  give 
.^ome  faint  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  chemical  processes  now 
under  consideration.  There  are  other  smaller  sources  of  supply, 
also,  such  as  the  solution  of  carbonate  rocks,  but  we  need  not  dwell 
on  them  at  present. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  two  large  factors  are  to  be  con- 
sidered— first,  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  plants,  with 
liberation  of  oxygen ;  and  second,  the  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  weathering  of  rocks.  To  neither  of  these  factors  can  any 
precise  valuation  be  given,  although  various  writers  have  attempted 
to  estimate  their  magnitude.  K.  H.  Cook,''  for  instance,  from  very 
uncertain  data,  computes  that  leaf  action  alone  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide;  and  that  without  such 
compensation  the  quantity  present  in  the  air  would  double  in  about 
one  hundred  years.  Some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  thus  absorbed  is 
annually  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  autunnial  decay  of  leaves, 
but  part  of  it  is  permanently  withdrawn.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  ^  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  weathering  by  the  statement  that  the  production 
from  orthoclase  of  a  layer  of  kaolin,  500  meters  thick  and  completely 
enveloping  the  glol>e,  would  consume  21  times  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  now  present  in  the  atmosphere.  He  also  computes  that  a 
similar  shell  of  pure  carbon,  of  density  l.!25  and  0.7  meter  in  thick- 
ness, would  require  for  its  combustion  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Such  estimates  may  have  slight  numerical  value,  but  they  serve 
to  show  how  vast  and  how  important  the  processes  under  considera- 
tion really  are.  The  carbon  of  the  coal  measures  and  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  has  all  been  drawn,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
atmosphere.  Soluble  carbonates,  produced  by  weathering,  are 
washed  into  the  ocean,  and  are  there  transformed  into  sediments, 
into  shells,  or  into  coral  reefs:  but  the  atmosphere  was  the  source 
from  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  carbon  thus  stored  away  was 
taken. 

From  a  geological  standpoint  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  has  a 
twofold  significance — first,  as  a  weathering  agent,  and  second,  as  a 
i"egiilator  of  climate.  The  subject  of  weathering  will  receive  due 
ccmsideration  later;  but  the  climatic  value  of  atmospheric  carbon 
may  properly  be  mentioned  now.  Both  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous 
vapor  serve. as  selective  absorln^nts  for  the  solar  rays,  and,  by  blanket- 

•  C.  R.  Van  niso  (Troatisc  on  nu-taunorphisni  :  Mon.  1'.  S.  Hoo].  Survey,  vol.  47.  p.  0B4. 
1004)  estimates  the  total  CO-  in  tin-  nlmosplirn'  at  •j..*;ki,4()0,(HM).(M)0  motrio  tons. 
•Phil.  Mag.,  .'ith  ser..  vol.  14.  p.  :\si.  issn. 
'Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  3d  ser..  vol.  \U,  p.  ;J4!»,  isso. 
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ing  the  earth,  they  help  to  avert  excessive  changes  of  temperature. 
On  the  physical  side,  and  as  regards  carbon  dioxide,  this  question  has 
been  ably  discussed  by  S»  Arrhenius,«  who  argues  that  if  the  quantity 
of  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  were  increased  about  threefold,  the  me&n 
temperature  of  the  Arctic  regions  would  rise  8°  or  9°.  A  correspond- 
ing loss  of  carbon  dioxide  would  lead  to  a  lowering  of  temperature; 
and  in  variations  of  this  kind  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the 
alterationjj  of  climate  which  have  undoubtedly  occurred.  The  glacial 
period,  for  example,  may  have  been  due  to  a  loss  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere.  To  account  for  such  gains  and  losses,  Arrhe- 
nius  cites  with  great  fullness  the  work  of  Hogbom,  who  regards  vol- 
canoes as  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Just  as  individual  volcanoes 
vary  in  activity  from  quietude  to  violence,  so  the  volcanic  activity 
of  the  globe  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  During  periods  of  great 
energy  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  would  be  abundant;  at  other 
times  its  quantity  would  be  smaller.  Hogbom  estimates  that  the  total 
carbon  of  the  atmosphere  would  form  a  layer  1  millimeter  thick, 
enveloping  the  entire  globe.  The  quantity  of  carbon  in  living  mat- 
ter he  regards  as  being  of  the  same  order,  neither  many  fold  greater 
nor  many  fold  less.  The  combustion  of  coal  he  reckons  as  about  bal- 
ancing the  losses  of  the  atmosphere  by  weathering;  and  in  this  way 
he  reaches  his  conclusion  that  volcanic  action  is  the  important  factor 
of  the.  problem.  Hogbom  also  computes  that  a  shell  of  limestone  100 
meters  thick  would  be  equivalent  to  about  25,000  times  the  present 
atmospheric  content  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  calculations  of  this  sort 
there  is  a  certain  fascination,  but  their  chief  merit  seems  to  lie  in  their 
suggestiveness.  How  far  the  figures  given  by  Hogbom  are  consistent 
with  those  of  Hunt  is  a  question  which  I  shall  leave  for  others  to 
detennine. 

One  other  regulative  agency  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  ocean 
is  a  vast  re^servoir  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  partly  in  solution  and 
partly  combined.  Between  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  the  atmosphere 
there  is  a  continual  interchange,  each  one  sometimes  losing  and  some- 
times gaining  gas.  Upon  this  fact  a  theory  of  climatic  variations 
has  been  founded,  and  in  another  chapter,  upon  the  ocean,  it  will  be 
stated  and  discussed. 

RAllSTAIili. 

Among  all  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  aqueous  vapor  is  the 
most  variable  in  amount  and  the  most  important  geologically.  It  is 
not  merely  a  solvent  and  disintegrator  of  rocks,  but  it  is^ilso  a  carrier, 
distributing  other  substances  and  making  them  more  active.  To  the 
circulation  of  atmospheric  moisture  we  owe  our  rivers,  and  through 


•  Phil.  Mag.,  5th  set.,  voV.  41,  p.  *IZ1,  1896. 
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them  erosion  is  effected.  The  process  of  erosion  is  partly  chemical 
and  partly  mechanical,  and  the  two  modes  o^action  reenforce  each 
other.  By  flowing  streams  the  rocks  are  ground  to  sand,  and  so  new 
surfaces  are  exposed  to  chemical  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  chemical 
solution  weakens  the  rocks  and  renders  them  easier  to  remove  mechan- 
ically. As  water  evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  lifts,  by 
inclusion  in  vapory  vesicles,  great  quantities  of  saline  matter,  which 
are  afterwards  deposited  by  rainfall  upon  the  land.  It  is  through 
the  agency  of  rain  or  snow  that  the  atmosphere  produces  its  greatest 
geological  effects;  but  the  chemical  side  of  its  activity  is  all  that  con- 
cerns us  now.  xVqueous  vapor  dissolves  and  concentrates  the  other 
ingredients  of  air,  and  brings  them  to  the  ground  iji  rain. 

In  one  sense  oxygen  is  the  most  active  of  the  atmospheric  gases,  but 
without  the  aid  of  moisture  its  effectiveness  is  small.  Perfectly  dry 
oxygen  is  comparatively  inert ;  for  example,  phosphorus  burns  in  it 
slowly  and  without  flame,  but  the  merest  trace  of  water  gives  the  gas 
its  usual  activity."  More  than  this  trace  is  always  present  in  the  air, 
and  when  it  condenses  to  rain  it  dissolves  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  other  gases.  These  substances  differ  in  solubility,  and 
therefore  dissolved  air  contains  them  in  abnormal  proj)ortions.  In 
air  extracted  from  rain  water,  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  found 
31  per  cent  of  oxygen.  R.  W.  Bunsen,^  who  examined  air  from  rain 
water  at  different  temperatures,  gives  the  following  table  to  illustrate 
its  composition  by  volume: 

Compositifm  (»f  dissolved  air  at  different  temperatures. 


1()°.  15°.  20°. 


N 63.20  r)3.;i5  I         63.49. 

Ot :W.88  '        33.97!        34.05, 

COt 2.92  1  2.(;8  I  2.46  1 


63.62  ; 

63.69 

34.12  ' 

34.17 

2.2t'. 

2.14 

1(H).  (K)  , 


In  air  from  sea  water  O.  Petterson  and  K.  Sonden  '^  found  nearly 
34  per  cent  of  oxygen.  In  dissolved  air,  tlu»n,  and  especially  in  rain, 
oxygen  is  concentrated,  and  in  that  way  its  effectiveness  is  increasi^d. 
The  same  is  true  of  carbon  dioxide.  Rain  brings  it  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  where  its  eroding  power  comes  into  i)lay. 

As  a  carrier  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine, 
rain  water  performs  a  function  of  the  highest  significanc(*  to  agricul- 
ture, but  whose  geological  importance  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized.    Rain  and  snow  collect  these  impurities  from  the  atmosphere, 

•  See  H.  Brereton  Baker,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  vol.  45,  p.  1.  isss. 

^Lieblg's  Annalen,  vol.  03,  p.  48.  1855.  Soe  also  M.  Hmimert.  idem,  vol.  88,  n.  17, 
1853,  for  evidence  of  the  same  order. 

*  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell..  vol.  '2'2,  p.  14<S1),  1889. 
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in  quantities  which  vary  with  local  conditions,  and  redistribute  them 
upon  the  soil.  Many"  analyses  of  rain  water  have  therefore  been 
made,  not  only  at  agricultural  experiment  stations,  but  also  for  sani- 
tary purposes,  and  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  are  given  below."  A 
figure  for  sulphuric  acid  has  already  been  cited.  The  values  given 
are  stated  in  poimds  per  acre  per  annum  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  the  several  stations  named.  For  nitrogen  compounds  the 
data  are  as  follows : 


Nitrogen  hrought  to  the  surfaee  of  the  earth  &//  rain, 
[Pounds  per  acre  per  unnuni.] 


Nitn)gen. 


L<»OAlity. 


lAmmoni- 
:     acal. 


Nitric.    '    ToUil. 


Rothamsted,  England". 

Do.b 

NearParisc 

Caracas,  Venezuela  d — 
Oembloux,  Belgium  *•. . . 

Barbados/ 

British  Guiana  / 

Kansas^ 

Utah^ 

Miasiasippi  * 


2.406 
2.823 


1.009 
1.361 


5.00 


.516 


2.443 

2.190 

1.06 

.366 


3.74 
8.9:^ 


9.20 
3. 452 
3.641 
3.69 
6. 42 
3.636 


Remarks 


5  years'  avcraKo. 

In  18S8-89. 

11  years'  averaift-. 

2i  years'  averapt*. 
5  years'  average. 
7  years'  average. 
3  vears'  average. 

Do. 

Do. 


»  R.  Warington,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  51,  p.  500,  1887. 

*  R.  Warington,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  55,  p.  537.  1881). 

« Albert  Levy,  .Tour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  56,  p.  21><>,  1889.  (Abstract.)  10.01  kilos  per 
hectare. 

"  A.  Muntz  and  V.  Marcano,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  108.  p.  1062,  1880. 

'A.  Petermann  and  J.  Graftiau,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  64.  abst.  ii,  p.  548,  189H.  l(>.:u 
kilos  per  hectare. 

^  J.  B.  Harrison  and  J.   Williams,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.   10.  p.   1.   1807. 

'O.  H.   P'ailyer  and  Breese,  Second  Ann.  Kept.  Exper.  Sta.,  Kansas  Agric  Coll.,    issi». 

*  Erwin.  Fourth  Ann.  Rept.  Utah  Agric.  Coll.  Exper.  Sta..  1803. 

«  Hutchinson,  Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  Mississippi  Agric.  and  Mechan.  Coll.  Exper.  Sta.,  1807. 
See  also  Eighth  Ann.  Rept. 

In  most  cases  ammonia  is  in  excess  over  nitric  acid;  but  in  the 
Tropics  the  reverse  seems  to  be  true.  The  substance  actually  brought 
to  earth,  then,  is  in  great  part  ammonium  nitrate,  but  the  conditions 
are  modified  when  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be 
present  in  the  air.  A  large  part  of  the  combined  nitrogen  has  of 
course  been  added  to  the  atmosphere  by  organic  decomposition  at  tlu* 
surface  of  the  earth;  but  some  of  it  is  due,  as  we  have  already  sei^i, 
to  electrical  discharges  during  thunderstorms.  The  geological  sig- 
nificance of  free  acids  in  rain  is  obvious,  for  it  means  an  increase  in 
the  eroding  power  of  water.  Furthermore,  in  this  circulation  of 
nitrogen  between  the  ground  and  the  air,  the  ground  gains  moi(» 
than  it  loses.  All  of  the  nitrogen  thus  fixed  in  combination  is  not 
released  again  to  the  atmosphere;  only  a  part  so  returns.^ 

•For  the  older  data  see  R.  An^s  Smith.  Air  and  Rain.  I^ondon.  1872. 

*T.  Schloesing  (Contributions  ft  I'^tude  de  la  chimie  ngricole,  p.  55.  1888)  estimates  the 
average  ammonia  in  the  atmoaphere  at  0.02  milligram  per  cubic  meter.  This  amounts  to 
1,600  grams  over  every  hectare  of  the  earth's  surface. 
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The  figures  for  atmospheric  chlorine  are  even  more  surprising; 
but  they  represent  in  general  salt  raised  by  vapor  from  the  ocean. 
Where  chemical  industries  are  carried  on,  free  hydrochloric  acid  may 
enter  the  air,  and  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  also  evolved  from  volca- 
noes; but  these  are  minor  factors  of  little  more  than  local  signif- 
icance. Chlorine  is  abundant  in  the  air  only  near  the  sea,  and  its 
proportion  rapidly  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  the  coast.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  "  chlorine  map  "  of  Massachusetts,**  and  by 
several  later  documents  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  "normal 
chlorine  "  of  the  potable  waters  is  indicated  by  isochlors  that  follow 
the  contour  of  the  shore.  Near  the  ocean  the  waters  are  rich  in 
chlorides,  which  diminish  rapidly  as  we  follow  the  streams  inland. 

The  amount  of  salt  precipitated  by  rain  upon  the  land  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  For  quantitative  data  a  few  examples  must 
suffice,  stated  in  the  same  way  as  for  nitrogen. 

Chlorides  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  rain. 
[Pounds  per  acre  per  annum.] 


Locality.  Chlorine. 


Sodium 
chloride. 


Remarks. 


Cirencester,  England  a ' 36. 10    2i>  years'  average. 

Rothanwted,  England  6 !      14.40    1       24       | 

Perugia.  Italy  0 j       37.95  i  Inl887. 

B  arbad09  4 116. 98    i 5  years'  average. 

British  Qulana  d 108. 613  1 7  years'  average. 


«  E.  KInch,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc..  vol.  77,  p.  1271.  1000.  Amount  largest  In  winter,  when 
the  preyalllng  wind  is  off  the  Bristol  Channel. 

»R.  Warington,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  51.  p.  500.   1887. 

'  G.  Bellucci.  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  abstract,  vol.  56,  p.  209,  1809.     42.531  kilos  per  hectare. 

*  J.  B.  narrtson  and  J.  Williams.  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  10.  p.  1.  1897. 

Warington  (loc.  cit.)  also  cites  the  work  at  Lincoln,  New  Zealand, 
by  Gray,  who  gives  the  following  average  composition  (in  parts  per 
million)  of  the  impurities  in  rain  w^ater  at  that  point  during  two 
years : 

Cl 7.74 

SO, 2.01 

N  in  NHa ..^ .12 

N  in  nitrates .14 

N,   albuminoid _.   .00 

Total  dissolved  matter.  2.'{.(»  ]>arts  per  million. 


•See  T.  M.  Drown,  in  Rept.  Massachusotts  State  Board  of  Health,  etc,  vol.  1,  Decem- 
ber, 1880.  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Richards,  who  wa.s  associaitiMl  witli  Drown  In  this  investigation, 
has  since  published,  jointly  with  A.  T.  Hopkins.  ;i  similar  map  of  .Tjimalca  (Tech.  Quart., 
vol.  11,  p.  227,  1808).  F^or  a  chlorine  map  of  Lon^  Island,  see  <4.  C.  Whipple  and 
D.  D.  Jackson,  Tech.  Quart.,  vol.  l.'i,  p.  14.5.  1000.  one  of  Connecticut  appears  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1805.  For  a  general  chlorine  map  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  see  .Jackson,  Water-Sup.  and  Irr.  Paper  No.  144,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1005. 
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Furthermore,  we  have  the  older  researches  of  Pierre,"  whose  anal- 
yses w^ere  made  in  1851  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where  each  hectare  of 
soil  was  found  to  receive  annually,  in  rain,  the  following  impurities: 


NaCl :i7.5 

KCl 8.  2 

MgCl, 2.5 

CaCL, 1.8 


Na^SO^ 8.  4 

K^SO, 8.0 

CaSO^ (I.  2 

MgSO^ r>.9 


These  citations  are  enough  to  show  the  great  geological  impor- 
tance of  rainfall,  over  and  above  its  ordinary  mechanical  effects, 
and  its  value  as  a  solvent  after  it  enters  the  ground.  The  atmos- 
pheric circulation  of  salt  has  received  much  attention,  and  F. 
Posepny,^  as  long  ago  as  1S7T.  attempted  to  show  that  the  sodium 
chloride  of  inland  waters  and  saline  lakes  was  derived  largely  from 
this  source.  Of  late  years  the  same  idea  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  W.  Ackroyd,^  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  salinity 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  chlorides  brought  by  winds  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Furthermore,  A.  Muntz''  has  pointed  out  that  without  this 
circulation  of  salt,  and  its  replenishment  of  the  land,  the  latter 
would  soon  be  drained  of  its  chlorides,  and  living  beings  would 
suffer  from  the  loss.  These  writers  probably  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  "  cyclic  salts,"  as  they  have  been  called,  but  their  argu- 
ments are  enough  to  show  that  the  phenomena  under  consideration 
are  by  no  means  insignificant.  Wind-l)orne  salt  plays  a  distinct 
part  in  the  economy  of  nature;  but  its  influence  is  yet  to  be  studied 
in  definite,  quantitative  terms. 

Apart  from  its  function  in  carrying  soluble  salts,  the  atmosphere 
performs  a  great  work  in  mechanically  transporting  other  solids.  Its 
effectiveness  as  a  carrier  of  dust  is  well  understood :  dust  from  the 
explosion  of  Krakatoa  was  borne  twice  around  the  globe,  but  such 
processes  bear  indirectly  upon  chemistry.  In  desert  regions  the  sand- 
storms help  to  disintegrate  the  rocks,  and  so  to  render  them  more  sus- 
ceptible to  chemical  change.  Dust,  also,  whether  cosmic  or  terres- 
trial, furnishes  the  nuclei  around  which  drops  of  rain  are  formed, 
and  so  reinforces  the  activity  of  atmospheric  moisture.^ 

"  Soo  R.  AnjniH  Smith,  Air  and  Rain,  pp.  2:i'2-2'2V»,  1872.  Piorro  also  cites  valiiablo  dat.i 
obtained  by  Rarral,  BIneau,  Licbijr.  Roiissinjrault,  and  others.  Sec  also  A.  Rol)iern\ 
Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  58,  p.  755,  1864,  for  the  composition  of  rain  water  collected  at  Nantes 
in  1803.     The  average  sodium  chloride  amounted  to  14.09  grams  per  cubic  meter. 

*  Sitzungsb.  Alcad.  Wien.  vol.  70.  abth.  1.  p.  170.  1877.  See  also  a  discussion  of  this 
memoir  by  E.  Tietze,  Jahrb.  K.-ic.  jj^eol.  Reichsanstailt,  vol.  l':i,  p.  ;U1,  1877.  In  a  recent 
discussion  of  this  subject  E.  Dubois  (Arch.  Mus<^  Teyler,  2  ser.,  vol.  10,  p.  441,  1007) 
has  estimated  the  amount  of  atmosiiheric  salt  annually  precipitated  In  rainfall  on  two 
provinces  of  Holland  as  about  0,000,000  Icllograms. 

«  Geol.  Mag.,  4th  ser..  vol.  8.  p.  44r>,  1000.  Proc.  Yorlcshire  Geol.  and  Polytech.  Soc, 
vol.  14,  p.  408.    Chem.  News,  January  8.  100  4. 

«« Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  112,  p.  440,  ISOl. 

'  See  J.  Aitken,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17.  p.  19.3,  1800.  An  interesting  lecture 
by  A.  Ditte  (Revue  sclent.,  5th  ser..  vol.  2.  p.  700,  1904),  on  metals  in  the  atmosphere.  Is 
well  worthy  ot  ootJee.  It  deals  with  dust,  meteoric  matter,  cyclic  salts,  ammonium  com- 
pouDds,  etc. 
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THE    PRIMITIVE   ATMOSPHERE. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  this  niemoir  is  to  assemble  and 
classify  data,  rather  than  to  discuss  speculations,  a  few  words  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  atmosphere  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Upon  this 
subject  much  has  been  written,  especially  in  recent  years;  but  none 
of  the  widely  variant  theories  so  far  advanced  can  be  regarded  as 
conclusive.  The  problem,  indeed,  is  one  of  cosmology,  and  chemical 
data  supply  only  a  single  line  of  attack.  Physical,  astronomical, 
mathematical,  and  geological  evidence  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question,  before  anything  like  an  intelligent  conclusion  can  be 
reached.  Even  then,  with  every  precaution  taken,  we  can  hardly  be 
sure  that  our  fundamental  premises  are  sound. 

One  phase  of  the  discussion,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
relates  to  the  constancy  or  variability  of  the  atmosphere.  The  ac- 
cumulations of  carbon  in  the  lithosphere,  such  as  the  coal  measures, 
the  limestones,  and  the  like,  have  led  some  geologists  to  assume  that 
the  atmosphere  at  some  former  time  was  vastly  richer  in  carbonic 
acid  than  it  is  now;  but  the  fossil  records  of  life  suggest  that  the 
differences  could  not  have  l)een  extreme.  With  a  large  excess  of  car- 
bon dioxide  the  existence  of  air-breathing  animals  would  be  impos- 
sible. Only  anaerobic  organisms  could  live.  It  is  clear  that  the 
stored  carbon  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  was  once  largely  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  was  it  ever  all  present  there  at  an}^  one  time? 

The  known  carbon  of  the  lithosphere,  as  shown  by  the  statistics 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  if  converted  into  carbon  dioxide,  would 
yield  nearly  25  times  the  present  mass  of  the  entire  atmosphere;  and 
its  pressure  would  be  almost  great  enough  to  liquefy  a  part  of  it. 
Any  assumption  in  favor  of  such  an  atmospheric  accumulation  is 
therefore  improbable.* 

In  order  to  account  for  the  observed  phenomena,  at  least  three 
essentially  distinct  hypotheses  have  been  proposed.  The  volcanic 
theory  has  already  been  considered,  and  its  advocates  are  numerous; 
but  a  simpler  view  j>erhaps  is  that  of  T.  Sterry  Hunt.''  He  argued 
in  favor  of  a  cosmical  atmosphere,  pervading  all  space,  from  which 
a  steady  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  has  been  drawn.  This  theory, 
which  was  also  favored  hy  Alexander  Winchell,'  postulates  a  imi- 
versal,  exhaustless  reservoir  of  carbon,  which  should  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy all  demands.  But  what  evidence  have  we  that  such  an  atmos- 
phere exists?     S.  Meunier,''  criticising  Hunt,  points  out   that  some 

•For  a  curious  speculation  on  tho  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  see  U.  11.  McKee.  Science, 
vol.  23,  p.  271,  1900.  He  arK'ies  that  the  present  atni()si)here  Is  as  ^^'at  as  the  earth 
is  capable  of  retalniu;;. 

»Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser..  vol.  10.  p.  340.  1880. 

••Science,  vol.  2.  p.  820.  1883. 

•Tompt.  Rend.,  vol.  87.  i».  r.41,  1878. 

14399— Bull.  330—08 i 
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planets  have  excessive  and  others  deficient  atmospheres,  and  that  a 
cosmic  uniformity  is  therefore  improbable.  Meunier  prefers  the  vol- 
canic theory,  for  which  we  have  at  least  some  basis  of  fact.  We  know 
that  gases  are  emitted  from  volcanoes,  even  though  there  is  no  certain 
measure  of  their  quantity,  and  the  question  to  be  determined  relates 
to  the  adequacy  and  the  source  of  the  supply.  That  question  I  shall 
not  now  attempt  to  answer ;  but,  obviously,  if  the  volcanic  hypothesis 
be  true,  the  cessation  of  volcanism  would  signify  the  end  of  life  on 
the  globe.  It  would  be  followed  by  the  consumption  of  all  available 
carbon  dioxide,  so  that  plant  life,,  and  consequently  animal  life,  could 
no  longer  be  supported.  A  cosmical  atmosphere  has  no  assignable 
limit;  an  atmosphere  of  volcanic  origin  must  sooner  or  later  be 
exhausted.  May  not  the  moon  be  an  example  of  such  an  atmospheric 
death? 

A  third  theory  relative  to  the  atmosphere  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  the  unoxidized,  but  oxidizable,  substances  in  the  primitive  rocks 
are  sufficient  in  quantity  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If  our 
globe  solidified  from  a  molten  condition,  and  if,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, oxidized  compounds  were  the  first  to  form,  the  observed  con- 
ditions are  not  easy  to  explain.  C.  J.  Koene,  indeed,  assumed  that 
the  primitive  atmosphere  contained  no  free  oxygen,  and  he  has  been 
followed  of  late  years  by  T.  L.  Phipson,"  J.  Lemberg,^  John  Steven- 
son,*"  and  Lord  Kelvin.^  Lemberg  and  Kelvin,  however,  do  not  go 
to  extremes,  but  admit  that  possibly  some  free  oxygen  was  present 
even  in  the  earliest  times.  Lemberg  argued  that  the  primeval  atmos- 
phere contained  chiefly  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  volatile  chlorides,  and 
carbon  compounds,  the  oxygen  which  is  now  free  being  then  united 
with  carbon  and  iron.  The  liberation  of  oxygen  began  with  the 
appearance  of  low  forms  of  plant  life,  possibly  reached  a  niaxiinum 
in  Carboniferous  time,  and  has  since  diminished.  Stevenson's  argu- 
ment is  much  more  elaborate,  and  starts  with  an  estimate  of  the 
uncombined  carbon  now  existent  in  the  sedimentary  formations.  In 
the  deposition  of  that  carbon,  oxygen  was  liberated,  and  from  data  of 
this  kind  it  is  argued  that  the  atmospheric  supply  of  oxygen  is  stead- 
ily increasing,  while  that  of  carbon  dioxide  diminishes.  The  facts 
that  no  oxygen  has  been  recognized  in  solar  or  stellar  spectra  and  that 
none  is  found  in  the  gases  extracted  from  rocks  are  also  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  theory.  First,  an  oxidized  crust  and  no  free  oxygen  in 
the  air;  then  processes  of  reduction  coming  into  play;  and  at  last 
the  appearance  of  lower  forms  of  plants,  which  prepared  the  atmos- 

•Chcm.  News,  vol.  67,  p.  135,  1893.  Also  several  notes  in  vols.  68.  69.  and  70.  For 
Koene's  work  see  Phipson's  papers,  1893-04. 

*ZeItschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell..  vol.  40.  pp.  630-634,  1888. 

'•Phil.  Maj?..  5th  ser.,  vol.  50.  pp.  312,  399,  1900 ;  6th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  435,  1902 ;  vol.  9, 
p.  88,  1905 ;    vol.  11,  p.  226,  1905. 

Tbll.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  47,  pp.  85-89,  1899. 
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phere  to  sustain  animal  life.  The  arguments  are  ingenious,  but  to 
my  mind  they  exemplify  the  result  of  attaching  excessive  importance 
to  one  set  of  phenomena  alone.  It  is  not  clear  that  due  account  has 
been  taken  of  the  checks  and  balances  which  are  actually  observed. 
At  present  the  known  losses  of  oxygen  seem  to  exceed  the  gains.  For 
example,  C.  H.  Smyth"  has  estimated  that  the  oxygen  withdrawn 
from  the  air  by  the  change  of  ferrous  to  ferric  compounds,  and  so 
locked  up  in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  is  equal  to  68.8  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  now  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

But  were  oxidized  compounds  the  first  compounds  to  form?  If 
they  were,  then  the  arguments  just  cited  are  valid,  but  the  premises 
are  doubtful.  If  the  molten  globe  was  as  hot  as  has  been  supposed, 
it  is  likely  that  carbides,  silicides,  nitrides,  etc.,  would  be  generated 
first,  and  in  that  case  all  the  oxygen  of  the  lithosphere  would  be 
atmospheric.  This  supposition  is  based  upon  the  results  obtained 
wuth  the  aid  of  the  electric  furnace  at  temperatures  which  decompose 
oxygen  compounds  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  silicon,  or  nitrogen, 
substances  of  the  class  just  named  being  then  produced.  Considera- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  elaborately  developed  by  H.  Lenicque,^ 
who,  however,  pushes  them  to  extremes.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  great  masses  of  limestone  to  the  atmospheric  oxidation  of 
primitive  carbides.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  theories  of  this 
order  are  directly  related  to  the  hypotheses  which  postulate  an  inor- 
ganic origin  for  petroleum — a  subject  which  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  proper  chapter.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  see 
that  cogent  argimients  may  lead  us  to^  either  of  two  opposite  l)eliefs — 
that  the  primitive  atmosphere  was  rich  in  oxygen,  or  that  it  was 
oxygen  free. 

The  balance  or  lack  of  balance  between  carbon  and  oxygen  is,  after 
all,  only  one  factor  in  the  problem.  The  origin  of  the  atmosphere 
as  a  whole  is  a  much  larger  question,  and  our  answers  to  it  must 
depend  upon  our  views  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system.  If  we 
accept  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we  are  likely  to  conclude  that  the 
atmosphere  is  merely  a  residuum  of  uncombined  gases  which  were 
left  behind  when  the  globe  assumed  its  solid  form.  That,  I  think, 
is  the  prevalent  opinion,  although  it  must  be  modified  by  the  observed 
facts  of  volcanism.  The  outer  envelope  of  the  earth  receives  rein- 
forcements from  within,  whose  sources  will  be  considered  at  length 
in  another  chapter. 

Quite  a  different  theory  of  the  earth's  origin  has  lately  been  de- 
veloped by  T.  C.  Chamberlin,*"  who  imagines  a  planet  built  up  by 

•Jour.  Geol.,  vol.   13.   p.   310.    lOO.',. 
'•M^m.  Soc.  ingC'n.  civlls  France,  October,  1903.  p.  340. 

••Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  5,  p.  053,  181)7;  vol.  6.  pp.  459.  G09.  189S  :  vol.  7,  pp.  ri47>,  (J07. 
751,  1899.     See  also  II.  L.  Falrchild,  Ara.  Geologist,  vol.  33,  p.  94.  1904, 
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slow  aggregations  of  small,  solid  bodies.  Each  of  these  particles, 
or  meteorites,  carried  with  it  entangled  or  occluded  atmospheric  ma- 
terial. In  time  the  accumulation  of  originally  cold  matter  developed 
pressure  enough  to  raise  the  central  portions  of  the  mass  to  a  high 
temperature,  and  gases  were  then  expelled.  Thus  the  atmosphere 
was  generated  from  within  the  globe  instead  of  remaining  as  a 
residuum  around  it.  We  know  that  meteorites  contain  occluded 
gases,  and  that  gases  are  also  extractable  from  igneous  rocks,  and 
these  facts  lend'to  the  hypothesis  a  certain  plausibility.  The  gases 
thus  obtainable  from  the  lithosphere  are  equivalent  to  many  potential 
atmospheres,  although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  oxygen  is  not  among 
them.  On  Chamberlin's  hypothesis  the  atmosphere  has  grown  from 
small  beginnings;  the  nebular  conception  assumes  that  it  was  largest 
at  first. 

One  curious  speculation,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  theory 
just  described,  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior.  From 
the  known  fact  that  the  temperature  rises  as  we  descend  into  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  calculations  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  centrosphere  must  be  enormously  high.  In  fact, 
if  the  rate  of  increase  is  constant,  the  temperature  nmst  reach  a 
degree  far  above  the  critical  point  of  any  known  element.  Matter 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  then,  should  be  gaseous  or  quasi  gaseous. 
This  suggestion  was  first  offered  by  Herbert  Spencer,«  later  by  A. 
Ritter,^  and  has  been  more  recently  developed  by  S.  Arrhenius.*^  It 
has,  however,  only  speculative  value,  for  it  rests  upon  assumptions 
which  can  not  be  tested  experimentally.  If  the  conception  be  enter- 
tained, then  the  possibilities  of  speculation  about  additions  to  the 
atmosphere  are  greatly  increased.  A  discussion  of  that  sort  falls 
without  the  scope  of  this  memoir,  and  only  these  brief  references  are 
admissible  here. 


"See   his  essays  on   the   nebular   hypothesis    (I.S.IS)    and   the   constitution    of   the   sun 
(1805).     Cited  from  New  Yoik  edition  of  180l>. 
«»  Wied.  Annalen,  vol.  5,  p.  405,   1878. 
•'Geol.  Foren.  Forhandi.,  vol.  22,  p.  IJyS,  lUOO. 


CHAPTER  III. 

lakp:s  and  rivp:rs.« 

ORIGIX. 

When  rain  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bringing  with 
it  the  impurities  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  part  of  it  sinks 
deeply  underground  to  reappear  in  springs.  Another  part  runs  off 
directly  into  streams,  a  part  is  retained  as  the  ground  water  of  soils 
and  the  hydration  water  of  clays,  and  a  portion  returns  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  atmosphere.  According  to  an  estimate  by  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray,* the  total  annual  rainfall  upon  all  the  land  of  the  globe  amounts 
to  29,347.4  cubic  miles,  and  of  this  quantity  0,524  cubic  miles  drain 
off  through  rivers  to  the  sea.  A  cubic  mile  of  river  water  weighs 
4,205,650,000  tons,  approximately,  and  carries  in  solution,  on  the 
average,  762,587  tons  of  foreign  matter.  In  all,  nearly  5,000,000,000 
tons  of  solid  substances  are  thus  carried  annually  to  the  ocean.  Sus- 
pended sediments,  the  mechanical  load  of  streams,  are  not  included 
in  this  estimate;  only  the  dissolved  matter  is  considered,  and  that 
represents  the  chemical  work  which  the  percolating  waters  have  done. 

Although  the  minerals  which  form  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth  are 
relatively  insoluble,  they  are  not  absolutc^ly  so.  The  feldspars  are 
especially  susceptible  to  change  through  aqueous  agencies,  yielding 
up  their  lime  or  alkalies  to  percolating  water  and  forming  a  residue 
of  clay.  Rain  water,  as  we  have  already  seen,  contains  carbonic  acid 
in  solution,  and  that  impurity  increases  its  solvent  power,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  limestones.  The  moment  that  water  leaves  the 
atmosphere  and  enters  the  porous  earth  its  chemical  and  solvent  ac- 
tivities begin,  and  continue,  probably  without  interruption,  until  it 
reaches  the  sea.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  work  thus  done 
varies  with  local  conditions,  such  as  temperature,  the  nature  of  the 
minerals  encountered,  and  so  on;  but  it  is  never  zero.  Sometimes 
larger  and  sometimes  smaller,  it  varies  from  time  to  time  and  place 
to  place.  The  entire  process  of  weathering  will  be  considered  more 
fully  later;  we  have  now  to  study  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  mat- 
ter alone,  or,  in  other  words,  the  composition  of  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
data  are  abundant,  but  unfortunately  complicated  by  a  lack  of  uni- 


"  Exclndinff   thoso  l)elongins  to  closed   basins. 
f' Scottish  r;po-    Maff.,  vol.  :^,  p.  C>5,  IftftT. 
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formity  in  the  methods  of  statement,  which  latter  are  often  unsatis- 
factory and  even  misleading.  The  analysis  of  a  water  can  be  re- 
ported in  several  different  ways,  as  in  grains  per  gallon  or  parts  per 
million;  in  oxides,  in  suppositious  salts,  or  in  radicles;  so  that  two 
analyses  of  the  same  material  may  seem  to  be  totally  dissimilar, 
although  in  reality  they  agree.  Before  we  can  compare  analyses  one 
with  another  we  must  reduce  them  to  a  common  standard,  for  then 
only  do  their  true  differences  appear.  The  task  of  reduction  may  l)e 
tedious,  but  it  is  profitable  in  the  end. 

STATEMENT^  OF  ANAIiYSES. 

In  the  usual  statement  of  water  analyses  an  essentiall}^  vicious 
mode  of  procedure  has  become  so  firmly  established  that  it  is  difficult 
to  set  aside.  For  example,  a  water  is  found  to  contain  sodium,  po- 
tassium, calcium,  magnesium,  chlorine,  and  the  radicles  of  sulphuric 
and  carbonic  acids;  or,  in  ordinary  parlance,  three  acids  and  four 
bases.  If  these  are  combined  into  salts  at  least  twelve  such  com- 
pounds must  be  assumed,  and  there  is  no  definite  law  by  which  their 
relative  proportions  can  be  calculated.  A  combination,  however,  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted,  and  each  chemist  allots  the  several  acids 
to  the  several  bases  according  to  his  individual  judgment.  The 
twelve  possible  salts  rarely  appear  in  the  final  statement;  all  the 
chlorine  may  be  assigned  to  the  sodium  and  all  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  lime,  and  the  result  is  a  meaningless  chaos  of  assumptions  and 
uncertainties.  We  can  not  be  sure  that  the  chosen  combinations  are 
correct,  and  we  know  that  in  most  analyses  they  are  too  few. 

But  are  the  radicles  combined  ?  This  is  a  point  at  issue.  Although 
no  complete  theory,  covering  all  the  phenomena  of  solution,  has  yet 
been  developed,  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion,  at  least  among  physical 
chemists,  that  in  dilute  solutions  the  salts  are  dissociated  into  their 
ions,  and  that  with  the  latter  only  can  we  legitimately  deal. 
Whether  this  theory  of  dissociation  shall  ultimately  stand  or  fall  is 
a  question  which  need  not  concern  us  now;  we  can  use  it  without 
danger  of  error  as  a  basis  for  the  statement  of  analyses,  putting  our 
results  in  terms  of  ions  which  may  or  may  not  be  actually  conibined/' 
Upon  this  foundation  all  water  analyses  can  be  rationally  compared, 
with  no  unjustifiable  assumptions  and  with  all  the  real  data  reduced 
to  the  simplest  uniform  terms.  We  do  not,  however,  get  rid  of  all 
difficulties,  and  some  of  these  must  be  met  by  pure  conventions.  For 
example.  Is  silica  present  in  colloidal  form,  or  as  the  silicic  ion  SiO..  ^ 
Are  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  present  as  such,  or  in  the  ions  of  their 
salts?     The  iron  may  represent  ferrous  carbonate,  the  alumina  may 

•  The  ionic  form  of  statement  has  been  used  In  the  Survey  laboratory  since  1883.  In 
Europe  It  has  had  strong  advocacy  from  Prof.  C.  von  Than,  Min.  pet.  Mitth..  vol.  11,  p. 
487.  1890.     It  ia  how  rapidly  supplanting  the  older  system. 
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be  equivalent  to  alum;  but  as  a  rule  the  quantities  found  are  so 
trivial  that  the  true  conditions  can  not  be  determined  from  the 
ratios  between  acidic  and  basic  radicles.  The  unavoidable  errors 
of  analysis  are  commonly  too  large  to  permit  a  final  settlement  of 
these  questions;  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  can  definite  conclu- 
sions be  drawn.  For  convenience,  then,  we  may  regard  these  sub- 
stances as  colloidal  oxides  and  tabulate  them  in  that  form.  The 
procedure  may  not  be  rigorously  exact,  but  the  error  in  it  is  usually 
very  small.  If  we  consider  an  analysis  as  representing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  anhydrous  inorganic  matter  which  is  left  when  a  water 
has  been  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  difficulty  as  regards  iron  dis- 
appears, for  ferrous  carbonate  is  then  decomposed  and  ferric  oxide 
remains.  A  similar  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  presence  of  bicar- 
bonates  also  vanishes  at  the  same  time,  for  the  bicarbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  can  only  exist  in  solution  and  not  in  the  anhydrous 
residues.  If,  in  a  given  water,  notable  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  carbonic  acid  are  found,  bicarbonic  ions  must  be  present,  for 
without  them  the  bases  could  not  continue  dissolved ;  but  after  evapo- 
ration only  the  normal  salts  remain.  Sodium  and  potassium  bicar- 
bonates are  not  so  readily  broken  down;  but  even  with  them  it  is 
better  to  compare  the  monocarbonates,  so  as  to  secure  a  uniformity 
of  statement.  In  fact,  some  analysts  report  only  normal  salts,  and 
others  bicarbonates;  so  that  for  the  comparison  of  different  analyses 
we  are  compelled  to  adopt  an  adjustment  such  as  that  which  is  here 
proposed.  In  other  words,  we  eliminate  the  variable  factors,  and 
study  the  constants  alone. 

One  other  large  variable  remains  to  be  considered — the  variation 
due  to  dilution.  A  given  solution  may  be  very  dilute  at  one  time,  and 
much  more  concentrated  at  another,  and  yet  the  mineral  content  of 
the  water  is  possibly  the  same  in  both  cases.  For  example,  average 
ocean  water  contains  3.5  per  cent  of  saline  matter,  while  that  of  the 
Black  Sea  carries  little  more  than  half  as  much;  and  yet  the  salts 
which  the  two  waters  yield  upon  evaporation  are  nearly  if  not  quite 
identical.  In  some  cases,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  desirable  to 
compare  waters  directly;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  also  convenient 
to  study  the  composition  of  the  solid  residues  in  percentage  terms. 
In  that  way  essential  similarities  are  brought  to  light  and  the  data 
become  most  intelligible. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  single 
water  analysis,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  various  methods  of  state- 
ment. For  this  purpose  I  will  take  W.  P.  Headden's  analysis  of 
water  from  Platte  Kiver  near  (jreeley,  Colorado,"  which  he  himself 
states  in  several  forms.  In  the  first  column  of  the  subjoined  table 
the  results  are  given  in  oxides,  etc.,  as  in  a  mineral  analysis,  and  in 


'Bull.  No.  S2,  Colorado  Agrlc.   Exper.  Sta.,  p.  ^ft,  l^^'i. 
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grains  to  the  imperial  gallon.  In  the  second  column  they  are  stated 
in  terms  of  salts,  and  I  have  here  recalculated  Headden's  figures  into 
parts  per  million  of  the  water  taken.  Finally,  in  a  third  column,  I 
give,  as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  composition  of  the 
residue  in  radicles  or  ions,  and  in  percentages  of  total  anhydrous 
inorganic  solids. 

Analysis  of  water  stated  in  different  forms. 


Grains 

per 
imperial 
gallon. 

SiO, 0.891 

SO3 32.601 

CO2 4.554 

CI 2.681 

Na,0 11.463 

K^O 355 

CaO 13.117 

MgO 5.530 

(FeAl)A 189 

MnA 189 

Ignition 2. 397 


Parts  per 
million. 

CaSO^ 457.7 

MgSO^ 236.0 

K^SO^ 9.4 

Na,SO, 62.5 

NaCl 63.2 

Na^COs 156.9 

21.9 

2.7 

2.7 

34.2 

1.3 


Na,SiO,  . . . . 
(FeAl)A.- 

MnA 

Ignition 

Excess  SiO,. 


J^ess  0=C1 


73.967 
.604 


1,048.5 


Per 
cent. 

SiOa 1.26 

S0^ 55.28 

CX)s 8.78 

CI 3.79 

Na 12.02 

K 41 

Ca 13.24 

Mg 4.69 

R,0, 53 


100.00 
**  Ignition"    omitted. 
Salinity,    1,014    parte    per 
million. 


73.  363 

So  far  as  appearance  goes,  these  statements  might  represent  three 
different  waters ;  and  yet  the  analytical  data  are  the  same.  A  change 
in  the  last  column  of  SiOo  into  the  radicle  SiO;,  would  affect  the  other 
figures  but  slightly.  The  compactness  and  simplicity  of  the  ionic 
form  of  statement  are  evident  at  a  glance.  Under  it,  as  "  salinity," 
I  have  given  the  concentration  of  the  water  in  terms  of  parts  per 
million.  One  million  parts  of  this  water  contain  in  solution  1,014 
parts  of  anhydrous,  inorganic,  solid  matter. 


SPRINGS. 

"WTien  water  first  emerges  from  the  earth  as  a  spring  its  mineral 
composition  is  dependent  upon  local  conditons.  Some  spring  waters 
are  exceedingly  dilute;  others  are  heavily  charged  with  saline  im- 
purities. To  the  subject  of  "  mineral "  springs,  a  separate  chapter 
will  be  given,  and  only  a  few  analyses  of  spring  water,  all  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  need  be 
given  here.  They  represent  the  beginnings  of  streams,  and  are  there- 
fore significant  in  this  connection.  All  these  analyses  are  reduced 
to  a  uniform  standard,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  pages. 
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Analyses  of  sprintj  icai(  r. 

A.  Spring  near  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.     Analysis  by  II.  N.  Stokes. 

B.  Spring  1  mile  west  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.     Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

C.  Spring  near  Mountain  City.  Tennessee.     Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 
1).  Caledonia  Spring,  Caledonia.  New  York.     Analysis  by  II.  N.  Stokes. 

E.  Spring  3  miles  west  of  Lowesville,  North  Carolina.     Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

F.  Spring  near  Mount  Mica,  Paris.  Maine.     Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 


CO,. 
SO4.. 
CI... 
Ca  .. 
Mg.. 
Na.. 
K. 


SiOs... 
Fe^3. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


f>3.59  ! 

3.40  I 

1.35 
30.96  I 

3.45 

1.08   1 
.63   J 

5..T5  * 


47.14 
6.67 
4.18 

22.67  i 
6.17 
5. 32 


■.85  , 


C. 


27. 29 

16.37 

1.50 

14.39 

2.  23 

5.  72 

3.97 

27. 17 

trace 

1.36 


I). 


11.73 
31.62 
22.28 
19.49 
3.25 
10.62 
.34 
.67 


I 


12.15 

51.86 

.45 

23.58 

1.47 

4.16 

.34 

5.99 


6.22 
60.97 
trace 
22.37 

2.62 

4.32 
.21 

2.80 


.49 


100.00  I 
224 


100.00 
280  , 


100.00 
80 


100.00 
925  , 


100.00 
642  i 


100.00 
606 


Some  of  these  waters  yield  carbonates  on  evaporation,  one  yields 
mainly  sulphates,  and  between  the  tw^o  extremes  the  carbonic  and 
sulphuric  ions  vary  almost  reciprocally.  One  water  is  characterized 
by  its  high  proportion  of  chlorine,  and  another  by  its  large  percent- 
age of  silica;  but  in  all  of  them  calcium  is  the  dominant  metal.  In 
salinity  they  differ  somewhat  widely,  but  the  most  concentrated 
example  contains  only  925  parts  per  million,  or  52  grains  to  the 
United  States  gallon,  of  foreign  solids.  It  will  be  seen  as  we  go 
farther  that  carbonate  waters  are  tlie  mos-t  common,  for  the  reason 
that  rain  water  brings  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  that  substance 
is  most  active  as  a  solvent  of  mineral  matter. 

C1IANGE8  OF  COMPOSITION. 

As  spring  water  flows  from  its  source  it  rapidly  changes  in  char- 
acter. It  receives  other  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  of  ground  water 
flowing  from  the  soil,  and  it  blends  with  other  rivulets  to  produce 
larger  streams.  Under  certain  conditions  a  j^art  of  its  dissolved  load 
may  be  precipitated,  and  the  composition  of  a  river  as  it  approaches 
the  sea  represents  the  aggregate  effect  of  all  these  agencies.  A  river 
is  the  average  of  all  its  tributaries,  plus  rain  and  ground  water,  and 
many  rivers  show'  also  the  effects  of  contamination  from  towns  and 
factories.  Small  streams  are  the  most  affected  by  local  conditions,  and 
show  the  greatest  differences  in  composition;  large  rivers,  as  a  rule, 
resemble  one  another  more  nearly. 

How  rapidly  and  how  profoundly  the  composition  of  a  river  may 
be  modified  are  well  illustrated  in  Ileadden's  bulletin,  which  I  have 
already  cited."  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in  Colorado  flows  first  through 
a  rocky  canyon,  over  bowlders  of  schist   and   granite,  and  thence 
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emerges  upon  the  plains.  Its  waters  are  then  diverted  into  ditches 
and  reservoirs  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  finaUy  reach  the  Platte 
near  Greeley.  In  performing  the  work  of  irrigation  they  acquire  a 
new  load  of  solid  matter,  and  the  progressive  changes  in  their  com- 
position are  clearly  shown  by  Headden's  analyses.  Some  of  the  latter 
I  will  cite,  first  as  Headden  gives  them  in  grains  to  the  imperial 
gallon,  and  then  in  a  second  table  reduced  to  ions  and  percentages. 
Analysis  E  is  the  one  cited  on  page  56  to  show  different  forms  of 
statement.  In  all  cases  I  omit  Headden 's  figures  for  "'  ignition," 
and  deal  with  the  anhydrous  residues  alone. 

Analyses  of  water  from  Colorado  rivers. 

A.  Cache  la  Poodre  River,  above  the  north  fork. 

B.  Cache  la  Poudre  River,  water  from  faucet  In  laboratory  at  Fort  Collins. 

C.  Cache  la  Poudre  River,  2  miles  above  Greeley. 

D.  Cache  la  Poudre  River,  3  miles  below  Greeley. 

E.  Platte  River  below  mouth  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre. 

GRAINS  PER  IMPERIAL  GALLON. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

CO, 

80, 

0.6029 
.1W6 
.1087 
.5238 
trace 
.1257 
.3750 
.0655 
.6053 
.0113 
.0018 

2.3731 
1.8699 
.1055 
3.0864 
.0223 
.8857 
.6631 
.1921 
.6245 
.0171 
.0112 

5.920 
54.970 

2.T70 
18.938 

5.087 
30.874 

2.145 
14.087 

4.554 
32.601 

CI 

2,681 

CaO 

13. 117 

8rO 

MgO 

12.190 
14.590 

.451 
L035 

.079 
trace 

5.592 
9.U7 
.372 
.951 
.039 
.078 

5.530 

n£o.. .......         .                  ... 

11.463 

kT.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.. 

.355 

810, 

.891 

( AWeU), 

.189 

Mn^Oa 

.189 

Less  0=01 

2.6296 
.0234 

9.8009 
.0238 

110.943 
.624 

67.842 
.483 

71.570 
.604 

2.6062 

9.7771 

110.319 

67.359 

70.966 

REDUCED  ANALYSES,  IN  PERCENTAGES. 


COg. 
8O4. 
CI  .. 
Ca.. 
8r  ... 
Mg.. 
Na... 
K.... 
810,. 
R^Oa. 


31.91 
9.07 
4.03 

14.53 


2.93 
10.80 

2.72 

23.50 

.51 


33.68 

23.36 

1.10 

22.58 

.19 

5.53 

5.12 

1.66 

6.49 

.29 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00  I 

37  I 


100.00 
137 


7.34 
59.99 

2.52 
12.31 


6.65 

9.84 

.34 

.94 

.07 


10.34 
54.33 
3.19 
15.00 


100.00 
1,571 


5.00 
10.09 

.46 
1.42 

.17 


100.00 
958 


8.78 
55.28 

3.79 
13.24 


4.69 

12.02 

.41 

1.26 

.53 


100.00 
1,011 


We  have  here,  first,  a  very  pure  mountain  water,  relatively  high 
in  carbonates  and  rich  in  silica.  At  the  end  of  the  series  we  have 
waters  in  which  sulphates  predominate  and  the  proportion  of  silica 
is  very  low.  The  change  is  extremely  great  in  all  respects,  and  is 
due  to  the  use  of  the  water  for  irrigating  an  originally  arid  soil 
containing  much  soluble  matter.  Probably  when  the  soil  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  leached  by  long  periods  of  cultivation  the  changes 
J/J  the  water  will  be  less  exaggerated.     A.  simWav  ^^Itcratiou  is  also 
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shown  in  Headden's  analyses  of  water  from  Arkansas  River,  first  at 
Canyon,  where  it  emerges  from  the  mountains,  and  second  at  Eocky- 
ford,  nearly  100  miles  below."  The  analyses  are  as  follows,  reduced 
to  the  common  standard  adopted  in  this  memoir.  Headden  regards 
the  silica  as  present  partly  in  the  form  of  alkaline  silicates,  a  suppo- 
sition which  is  probably  correct.  For  present  purposes,  however, 
the  difference  between  SiOo  and  the  SiOa  radicle  may  be  neglected. 

Analyses  of  water  from  Arkansas  River  at  two  points  in  Colorado, 


Canyon.     Rockyford. 


I 


COg.-.v I  37.55  , 

8O4 ;  14.62  I 

CI I  3.77  I 

Ca 20.24  I 

Mg 5.13  I 

Na 9.57  I 

K .60 

SlOg 8.19 

RgOs I  .33 

100.00 

Salinity,  parts  per  million '  148 

i 


2.65 
60.69 
4.89 
12.78 
3.76 
14.50 
.28 
.45 


100.00 
2,184 


Changes  of  a  different  order  are  shown  by  the  waters  of  the  River 
Chelif,  in  Algeria,  according  to  the  investigation  by  L.  Ville.^  This 
stream  flows  through  an  arid  region,  in  which  incrustations  or 
efflorescences  of  salt  and  gypsum  abound.  Lower  in  its  course  it 
receives  affluents  much  poorer  in  mineral  matter,  and  its  character, 
at  least  as  regards  salinity,  is  modified.  Ville's  analyses  reduced  to 
a  modern  standard  are  as  follows: 


Analyses  of  water  from  River  Chelif,  Algeria. 

A.  Sample  taken  at  Ksar-Boghari  during  extreme  low  water. 

B.  Sample  taken  at  the  same  point  a  few  days  later,  after  a  rise. 

C.  Sample  from  Orlennsville,  much  farther  downstream. 


CO3... 
SO4 . . . 
Cl  .... 
Ca.... 
Mg... 
Na  ... 
SiOj.. 
FejOs. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million  . 


A. 

B. 

c. 

0.93 

1.11 

9.81 

40.36 

25.87 

29.64 

26. 40 

39.28 

26.54 

7.46 

6.63 

11.85 

4.12 

4.42 

4.11 

20.64 

22.61 

17.03 

.06 

.04 

.34 

.03 

.04 

1.18 

100.00  I 
6,670  , 


100.00  I 
5,342  ' 


100.00 
1,182 


«  Bull.  No.  82,  Colorado  Agric.  Kxper.  Sta..  lOO.'J.  Ileadden  also  gives  analyses  of  water 
from  St.  Vrain,  Big  Thompson,  Boulder,  and  Clear  creeks,  and  from  many  reservoirs, 
irrigating  ditches,  and  wells.     See  also  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16,  p.  169,  1903. 

*Bull.  Soc.  g^l.  France,  2d  ser..  vol.  14,  p.  ;i.j2.  1857.  A  later  analysis  by  Balland 
is  given  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  36,  p.  690.  abstract.  1879.  Still  another,  by  F.  de 
Marigny,  is  cited  by  Roth.  In  Ann.  mines,  5th  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  667,  1857,  Marigny  gives 
analyses  of  two  other  Algerian  rivers. 
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The  effect  of  dilution  by  affluents  is  shown  by  analysis  C ;  but  the 
interesting  feature  of  the  series  is  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  water  at  Ksar-Boghari.  Ville  attributes  this  difference  to  the 
fact  that  salt  is  much  more  soluble  than  gypsum  and  that  therefore 
during  a  flood  it  is  dissolved  out  more  freely  and  more  rapidly  from 
the  soil.  At  low  water  sulphates  are  in  excess  of  chlorides;  at  high 
water  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  examples  thus  far  cited  serve  to  show  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  draw  general  conclusions  from  a  single  analysis  of  a  water,  espe- 
cially when  the  latter  is  collected  at  only  one  point.  If  we  wish  to 
determine  the  total  load  carried  by  a  river  to  the  ocean,  the  samples 
should  be  taken  as  near  as  possible  to  its  mouth,  but  far  enough  up- 
stream to  avoid  tidal  contamination;  and  the  analyses  should  be 
numerous  enough  to  give  a  fair  average  result.  Without  such  pre- 
cautions no  valid  conclusions  can  be  reached.  The  data  must  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  in  view^ — a  condition  w^hich  is  not  always  ful- 
filled. 

ANAIiYSES    OF    RIVT:n    WATERS. 

Many  analyses  of  river  and  lake  water  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  chemical  and  geological  literature.  Only  a  part  of  the  mate- 
rial can  be  considered  here,  and  preference  will  be  given,  but  not 
exclusively,  to  analyses  not  cited  in  the  classical  works  of  J.  Roth  and 
G.  Bischof.  Many  of  the  analyses  were  made  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  especially  in  those  of  the 
water  resources  branch.  All  are  here  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard ; 
but  the  original  statements  of  quoted  analyses  can  usually  be  found 
through  the  references  to  literature. 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  BASIN. 

For  geological  purposes  a  regional  classification  of  the  data  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  practicable,  for  the  members  of  a  river  system 
belong  naturally  together.  Taking  North  American  rivers  first  in 
order,  let  us  begin  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  The 
selected  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  frwtt  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

A.  Lake  Superior*  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.     Averajre  of  five  analyses  of  samples 
taken  one  month  apart,  in  lOOG  and  1907. 

B.  Lake  Michigan  at  St.  Ignace,  Michigan.*     Average  of  five  monthly  analyses,  1906-7. 

C.  Lake  Huron  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan.     Average  of  four  monthly  analyses,  1906. 
1).  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo.  New  York.     Average  of  six  monthly  analyses.  1906-7. 


«  Other  analyses  of  Lake  Superior  water  have  been  made  by  W.  A.  Noyes,  Eleventh  Ann. 
Rept.  Minnesota  Oeol.  Survey,  p.  174,  1882  ;  by  W.  F.  Jackman,  cited  by  A.  C.  Lane  in 
Water-Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  81,  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  27,  1899;  and  by  G.  L. 
Heath,  Rept.  State  Board,  Geol.  Survey  Michigan.  190;^,  p.   119. 

*  Analyses  of  Lake  Michigan  water  at  Milwaukee  and  of  Milwaukee  River,  by  G.  Bode, 
are  published  In  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  1.  p.  308.  1883.  Another  analysis  of  the 
lake  water,  by  .T.  H.  Long,  Is  given  In  Report  on  the  Boiler  Waters  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
Ungton  nnd  Qninrv  Railroad,  published  by  that  company  in  1888. 
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E.  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Average  of  six  monthly  analyses, 
ll>06-7.  Analyses  A  to  E  by  R.  B.  Dole  und  M.  G.  Uol)erts.  in  tlie  water-resources  branch 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

F.  The  St.  Lawrence  at  Polnte  des  Ciiscartes.  near  V'audieuil,  alK)ve  Montreal.  Analysis 
by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13.  p.  230,  1857. 

G.  The  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Montreal.  Analysis  by  Norman  Tate,  cited  by  T.  Mellard 
Reade,  in  Evolution  of  Earth  Structure,  100.3. 


COs 45.26 

SO4 1  4.33 

CI 1.69 

NOa .56 

Ca 25.78 

Mg i  4.96 

Na \  4.96 

K if 

SiO- I  12.33 

FeaOa I  .13 

1  100.00 

Salinity,  parts  per  million I  68 


I 


I 


48.82 

5.67 

I  2.01 

.22 

23.42 

6.94 

1        3.65   1 

j  9. '22 


48.99 

5.64 

2.19 

.30 

23.11 
6.35 
3.21 

10.14 
.07 


100.00 
116 


100.00 
105 


45.64 

9.48 

5.40 

.12 

•23.79 
5.61 
4.84 

5.14 
.08 


100.00 
134 


E. 


46.43 

9.64 

4.10 

.19 

24.28 
5.46 
4.76 

5.09 
.05 


100,00 
132 


41.66 
5.19  i 
1.61  I 


20.08 

4.52 

3.20 

.72 

23.12 


100.00 
160 


G. 


44.43 
11.17 
2.41 


20.67 
6.44 
4.87 


10.01 


100.00 
148 


The  following  analyses  represent  tributaries  to  the  St.  Lawrence.* 
Analyses  of  water  from  tributaries  to  the  /S7.  Latcrenee. 


H.  Pigeon  River,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes,  Eleventh  Ann.  Kept.  Minne- 
sota Geol.  Survey,  1882,  p.  174. 

I.  Maumee  Ulver  near  Toledo.  Ohio.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandler.  Ninth  Ann.  Rept. 
Waterworks  Board.  Toledo.   1881. 

J.  Genesee  River  at  Rochester,  New  York.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandler,  quoted  by  1.  C. 
Russell  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  11,  opp.  p.  170.  188;'). 

K.  Ottawa  River  at  St.  Anne,  near  the  head  of  Montreal  Island.  Analysis  by  T.  S. 
Hunt,  quoted  by  Russell,  loc.  cit. 

L.  Lake  Champlaln.  Average  of  Ave  analyses  of  samples  taken  in  the  broad  lake,  by 
M.  O.  Lelghton,  Water-Sup.  and  Irr.  Paper  No.  121.  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey,  1005.  This 
paper  also  contains  analyses  of  water  from  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  of  Bouquet  River, 
and  of  Ticonderoga  Creek. 


H. 


K. 


L. 


CO3 

8O4 

CI 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiO. 

FejO, 

AljOa 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 


42.00 

42. 39 

37.94 

4.69 

13.38 

25.29 

6.09 

2.39 

1.41 

18.08 

25. 20 

24.48 

5.74 

4.23 

5.29 

5.13 

l.,>4 

2.59 

2.65 

2. 95 

1.35 

14. 15 

6.91 

.82 

1.57 

.95 

}     ■" 

100.00  I 
51 


36.25  I 
3.19  I 
1.24 

16.22  I 
3.25  I 
3.91  \ 
2.25  Ij' 

33.69 


100.00 
105  I 


100.00 
170 


100.00  I 
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45.81 
11.08 
1.78 
21.19 
4.21 
8.80 

5.58 
1.60 


100.00 
67 


Between  these  waters  there  is  a  distinct  iH^seinblance,  in  that  car- 
bonates are  the  predominating  salts  and  calcium  is  the  chief  metal. 
Ottawa  River  is  characterized  by  high  silica;  but  the  Genesee  and  the 


"Other  tributaries  that  have  boon  analyzed  are  as  follows  :  (loose  Lake,  Michigan  (Geol. 
Survey  Michigan,  vol.  8,  pt.  .*?.  p.  235.  UM».3)  ;  Torch  Lake.  I'oitaj^e  Lake.  Pine  River. 
Thunder  River  (Rept.  State  Board,  Geol.  Survey  Mlcliijran.  100.5)  ;  Traverse  Bay,  Detroit, 
Shiawassee,  Grand,  Cass.  Chippewa,  Tittabawassee.  and  lioardman  rivers.  Manistee  and 
Muskegon  lakes  (Water-Sup.  and  Irr.  I'aper  No.  :U.  V.  S.  (leol.  Survey.  190:^). 
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Maumee,  which  flow  through  areas  of  sedimentary  rocks,  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  sulphates.  The  increase  in  salinity  or  concen- 
tration in  passing  from  Pigeon  River,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  is  also  noteworthy.  The  two  Mont- 
real analyses,  F  and  G,  are,  however,  far  from  concordant  and  can 
not  be  given  much  weight. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  flow  of  the  St.  Lawrence  past  Ogdensburg  is  248,518  cubic 
feet  per  second.  This,  with  a  salinity  of  132  parts  per  million,  cor- 
responds to  a  transport  of  dissolved  matter  of  29,278,000  metric  tons 
annually.  The  area  drained,  exclusive  of  water  surface,  is  286,900 
square  miles,  and  from  each  square  mile  102  tons  is  removed  in  solu- 
tion each  year. 

THE  ATLANTIC  SLOPE. 

For  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Atlantic  slope  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence the  data  are  rather  scanty.  The  subjoined  analyses  are  the  most 
useful.  In  all  of  them  bicarbonates  are  reduced  to  normal  form,  and 
organic  matter  is  omitted  from  the  calculation. 

Analyses  of  waters  from  Atlantic  slope — /. 


A.  Moosehead  Lake,  Maine. 

B.  Kangeley  Lake.  Maine. 

C.  Androscoggin  River  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  above  the  falls.  Average  of  thirty-eight 
analyses  of  weekly  samples,  taken  between  April  25,  190.5,  and  January  16,  1900. 
Analyses  A,  B,  and  C  made  by  F.  C.  Robinson,  for  the  water-resources  branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

D.  Merrimac  River  above  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Analysis  by  11.  K,  Barnard  for 
M.  O.  Leighton. 

E.  Hudson  River  at  Albany,  New  York.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandler,  Rept.  Am. 
Public  Health  Assoc,  vol.  1,  pp.  533-563. 

F.  Hudson  River  at  Hudson,  New  York.  Thirteen  samples,  each  representing  a  com- 
posite of  ten  daily  collections,  taken  between  September  17,  1906,  and  January  27,  1907. 
Average  analysis  by  R.  B.  Dole  and  M.  CJ.  Rol>erts,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  water- resources 
branch,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

G.  Mohawk  River  at  Utica,  New  York.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandler,  quoted  by  I.  C. 
Russell  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  11,  opp.  p.  176,  1885. 

H.  Croton  River,  1872.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandler,  Rept.  Am.  Pub.  Health  Assoc, 
vol.  1,  pp.  533-563.  Another  analysis  of  water  taken  in  1869  appears  In  the  same 
report. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

44.10 

14.48 

1.78 

H. 

CO,                                            

26.83 
14.46 
13.83 

26.53 
13.08 
12.72 

6.16 

28.15 
12. 78 
8.78 

38.98 
13. 52 
6.24 

35.43 

16.  .53 

3.34 

.96 

20.  35 

3.82 

\    7.91 

1 

11.47 

"'."i9 

4().71 

so?.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4.83 

ci; 

5.69 

NOa                          

Ca 

14.94 
1.80 

12.79 

4.29 

9.68 

\     1.38 

i4.78 
1.69 

11.63 
4.42 

13.33 
\    1.82 

19.61 
3.08 
6.66 
2.59 

23. 53 
1     8.26 

17.14 
4.18 
6.16 
trace 
18.14 
1.34 
3.33 

24.23 

4.99 

2.61 

.63 

7.51 

,     ,.29 

24.64  i 
5.34  ' 
2.79  1 

.69  j 
5.18 

}  ■■«•} 

19.26 

Mg 

7.26 

Na    

3.96 

K 

3.02 

giOj                     

7.34 

AI-Oq 

1.93 

PcoO.                

Salinitv,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
14. 5 

100.00 
16.5 

100.00 
41 

100.00 
170 

100.00 
93 

100.00 
112 

100.00  ' 
129  1 

100.00 
52 
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Analyses  A  and  B  are  remarkable  because  of  their  relatively  high 
content  in  alkaline  chlorides.  These  waters,  however,  are  very  dilute, 
and  the  absolute  quantity  of  chlorides  in  them  is  probably  no  more 
than  they  would  receive  from  rainfall.  The  Androscoggin  rises  in 
the  Rangeley  Lakes,  and  yet  in  its  analyses  no  carbonates  were  re- 
ported. Its  salinity  is  low,  and  it  may  be  that  the  waste  from  fac- 
tories and  pulp  mills  along  its  banks  have  converted  all  of  its  original 
carbonates  into  sulphates.  Its  basic  radicles  are  largely  in  excess  of 
the  acid  radicles  SO4+CI,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  equilib- 
rium is  maintained  by  the  silica,  which,  if  recalculated  into  the  radicle 
SiOg,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  restore  the  balance.  As  stated,  the 
analysis  is  questionable.  The  Mohawk  and  Croton  are  tributaries 
of  the  Hudson. 

Analyses  of  waters  from  Atlantic  slope — //. 

I.  Delaware  River  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey."  Analysis  by  H.  Wurtz,  Am.  .Tour.  Sci., 
2d  ser.,  vol.  22,  p.  125,  1856. 

J.  The  Delaware  at  LambertvUle,  New  Jersey.  Average  of  fourteen  analyses  by 
Dole  and  Roberts,  each  sample  a  composite  of  ten  daily  collections  between  September 
8,  1906,  and  February  9,  1907. 

K.  Susquehanna  River  at  Danville,  Pennsylvania.  Average  of  twenty  composites 
analyzed  by  Dole  and  Roberts,  the  samples  having  been  taken  between  September  10, 
1906,  and  April  3,  1907. 

L.  Potomac  River  above  Great  Falls,  Maryland.  Average  of  twelve  samples  taken  at 
Intervals  of  one  month,  between  April,  1904,  and  April,  1905.  Analyses  by  Raymond 
Outwater,  Water-Sup.  and  Irr.  Paper  No.  192,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  296-297,  1907. 
This  report  contains  thirty-four  other  analyses  of  water  from  the  upper  Potomac  and 
its  important  tributaries. 

M.  .Tames  River,  Virginia.'*  Richmond  water  supply.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  Taylor, 
Rept.  to  Richmond  Board  of  Health.  1877. 

N.  James  River  at  Richmond.  Virginia.  Average  of  sixteen  analyses  by  Dole  and 
Roberts,  each  sample  formed  from  ten  dally  collections  between  September  10,  1906,  and 
February  18,  1907. 

O.  Cahaba  River  near  Leeds,  Alabama.  Analysis  by  R.  S.  Hodges,  ^ieol.  Survey  Ala- 
bama, Underground  water  resources,  1907.  This  report  contains  many  analyses  of 
springs  and  wells. 


(X),.... 
SO4.... 

CI 

NO,.... 
PO4.... 

Ca 

Mg.... 

Na 

K 

810,... 

F^O  " 
Mnadg*' 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


44.70 
•  3.93 

2.12 


2.61 
18.89 
7.63 
1.26 
3.12 
14.92 
.82 


30.66 
17.81 
3.49 
1.66 


17.80 
4.96 
7.41 


.20 


100.00 
57 


100.00 
65 


25. 18 
26. 82 
5.00 
2.90 


17.63 
4.50 
8.33 


.10 


100.00 
106 


44.37 
7.68 
4.44 


27.40 
4.08 
2.83 
.55 
4.56 
4.09 


100.00 
115 


«  Analyses  of  several  New  Jersey  streams  arc  given  by  A.  II.  Chester  in  the  Report  on 
water  supply,  New  Jersey  (ieol.  Survey.  1894.  An  analysis  of  water  from  Passaic  River, 
by  E.  N.  Horsford,  Is  published  in  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  p.  70.S.  1808;  nnd  another -by 
li.  Wurtz  in  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4,  pp.  99.   l.i.'i.  187.'i. 

*A  thesis  by  A.  F.  White.  Washington  and  I^ee  University,  1906,  contains  partial 
analyses  of  tributaries  of  the  James  near  I^icxlngton.  Virginia. 

c  with  carbonates  normal.  In  the  original,  with  bicarbonates,  the  salinity  is  given  as  272.8  parts 
per  million. 
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Among  these  analyses  that  of  the  Susquehanna  is  noticeable  on 
account  of  the  high  proportion  of  sulphates  shown.  This  peculiarity 
may  be  abnormal  and  due  to  contamination  by  'drainage  water  from 
the  coal  -mines  above  Danville.  The  Potomac  water  strikingly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes.  According  to 
estimates  made  by  Outwater,  the  Potomac  annually  carries  past  Point 
of  Kocks  771,000,000  kilograms  of  dissolved  matter  and  212,000,000 
kilograms  of  solids  in  suspension,  or  sediments.  The  sum  of  the  two 
quantities  is  983,000  metric  tons,  or  a  little  over  102  metric  tons  per 
square  mile  of  the  territory  drained.  The  dissolved  matter  corre- 
sponds to  80  tons  per  square  mile. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  BASIN. 

For  the  great  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  the  chemical  data 
are  abundant,  but  of  very  unequal  value.  The  river  itself  has  been 
studied  from  near  its  source  to  near  its  mouth,  and  the  waters  of  many 
tributaries  have  also  been  analyzed.  Taking  the  Mississippi  itself 
jBrst,  the  useful  data  are  as  follows,  arranged  in  order  going  south- 
ward :  * 

Analyses  of  water  from  Mhsiiffiippi  liivvr. 

A.  Alississippi  River  at  Rraincrd,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Sidcner,  Thirteenth 
Ann.   Rept.  Geol.  Nut.  Hist.   Survey  Minnesota,  p.   102,    1884. 

B.  Mississippi   River   above   Minneapolis. 

C.  Mississippi  River  below  Minneapolis.  Analyses  IJ  and  C  by  J.  A.  Dodge,  Tenth 
Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Nat.  Hist.  Suiv«\v  Minnesota,  p.  207,  1882.  In  recalculating  these  two 
analyses  small  amounts  of  organic  matter  were  rejected. 

D.  Mississippi  River  at  Minneapolis.''  Average  of  twenty-three  analyses,  by  W.  M. 
Barr,  II.  S.  Spaulding,  and  W.  Van  Winkle,  of  samples  each  formed  by  ten  dally  col- 
lections between  September,  1900,  and  May,  1907. 

E.  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.''  Average  of  seventeen  ten-day  compos- 
ites, formed  between  October  29,   1900,  and  May  10,   1907.     J.  R.  Evans,  analyst. 

F.  Mississippi  River  above  Carrolltou.  Louisiana.  Analysis  by  ('.  II.  Stone,  Science, 
vol.  22,  p.  472,  1905.  Sample  taken  0  feet  below  surface.  Recalculated  from  bicarbon- 
ates. 

G.  Mississippi  River  above  New  Orleans."  Average  of  fifty-two  weekly  composites  of 
samples  taken  dally  between  April,  1905,  and  April.  1900.  Analyses  by  J.  L.  I'orter, 
The  average  composition  of  the  water  for  an  entire  year. 


"Bailey  Willis  (Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  509,  189.'M  cites  some  imperfect  analyses  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  near  St.  Louis.  Iowa  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  0,  p.  :{G5,  1896,  con- 
tains other  analyses  of  Mississippi  water,  and  also  of  Missouri,  Cedar,  Des  Moines,  Coon, 
Boyer,  Wapslpinlcon,  Skunk,  Chariton,  Grand,  Nodaway,  and  West  Nlshnalwtna  rivers. 
These  too  are  incomplete.  The  early  analyses  of  Mississippi  water  by  Avequln  and  by 
.Tones  are  of  no  value  for  present  purposes.  I'artiai  analyses,  containing  some  useful 
data,  are  given  In  Reijort  of  the  sewage  and  water  board,  New  Orleans,  1903.  These 
relate  to  the  lower  Mississippi  near  New  Orleans. 

*  Analyses  D,  E,  and  (J  were  made  for  the  water  resources  branch  of  the  United  States 
(Jeological  Survey.  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  M.  ().  I^ighton  and  R.  B.  Dole  for  the 
privilege  of  using  them. 
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(H)^.. 



'         A. 

51.6.5 
1.05 

.48 

B. 

55. 62 

1.80 

.91 

tnice 

52.76 
2.04 
l.OS  1 

trace  j 

I>. 

47. 04 
9.61 

.H5 

.85 

32.02 
11.31 
5.72  1 
.10    . 

F. 

30. 27 
19. 69 
11.05 

.'27' 

20.25 

4.66 

6.86 

1.57 

5.07 

.12 

.08 

.11 

a. 
34.74 

SO4 

CI 

NO3 

P0« 

;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;; 

14.90 
6.23 
1.57 

'  ^4 

Ca 

J?f.:;:;: 

22.94 

4.09 

5.14 

1.75 

.!          9.40 

.'          2.01 

.:          1.49 

23.38 

8.24 

1.73. 

.76 

7.16 

23.90  r 
6.  75  1 
1.81    1 
1.28    i 
9.46 
1 

20. 59 
7.67 
5.33 

8.01 

} 

17.45  i 
6.98  ' 
6.19  i 

19.45 

20.42 
5.21 
4.92 
4.65 
6.77 
.44 

.36 

.92  1 

.05 

.78  i 

.15 

jMirts  per  million 

Salinity, 

100.00 
195 

100.00 
188 

100.  (K)  ( 
177  1 

100,00 
200 

100.00 ; 

197  ' 

i 

100.00 
146 

100.00 
166 

In  the  foregoing  table  some  of  the  figures  appear  to  be  question- 
able. The  excessive  chlorine  in  F,  the  silica  in  E,  and  the  potassium 
in  G  are  doubtful:  In  the  ordinary  or  usual  statement  of  water 
analyses  variations  like  these  from  the  normal  are  not  easily  recog- 
nized and  may  escape  notice,  but  as  percentages  of  total  solids  they 
distinctly  appear.  However,  the  table  tells  a  definite  story.  The 
upper  Mississippi  is  low  in  chlorides  and  sulphates,  which  tend  to 
accumulate  in  the  lower  stream.  The  chlorides  come  in  part  from 
human  contamination,  a  subject  to  be  considered  later;  and  at  New 
Orleans  there  is  probably  some  ''  cyclic  sodium  ■'  brought  in  rainfall 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  a  whole,  the  Mississippi  water  is 
mainly  a  calcium  carbonate  water,  with  all  else  subordinate.  If  we 
accept  the  figures  given  by  J.  I^.  Greenleaf,"  who  puts  the  average 
outflow  of  the  river  at  ()()4,000  cubic  feet  j)er  second,  the  mean  salinity 
of  166  parts  per  million  corresponds  to  a  total  transport  of  material 
in  solution  of  98,3G1),000  metric  tons  annually.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
little  over  78  metric  tons  from  each  square  mile  of  territory  drained. 
It  is  the  contributioji  of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  salinity 
of  the  ocean,  but  it  is  subject  to  some  corrections  that  need  to  be 
determined  hereafter. 

The  next  table  gives  analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  the  upper 
Mississippi  within  the  State  of  Minnesota.'' 

Analyaoi  af  inttrrs  frihiitarif  to  upper  Mis.'^i.ssippl  Rircr. 

A.  Lake  Minnetonka.     Analysis  by  W.  A.  Xoyes,  (;ool();,'y  of  Minnesota,  vol.  2,  p.  311, 
1888. 

B.  Millelacs  Lake.      Analysis  by  J.  A.  lH)d«:o.  (;ooloi;y  of  AUnnpsotn.  vol.  4,  p.  .18.1890. 

C.  Bigstone  Lake.      Analysis  by  ('.   F.   Sidonor.  Thirteentli   Ann.   Kept.  (Jeol.   Nat.   Uist. 
Survey  Minnesota,  p.  1)8.   1884.     Empties  into  Minnesota   Uivor. 

D.  Ileron    Lake.     Analysis    l)y    .\oyos,    i:ioventh    Ann.    Kept.    (;eoI.    Nat.    Hist.    Survey 
Minnesota,  p.  173,  1882.     Empties  into  Des  Moinos  lUver. 

E.  Rock  River  at  Luverne.      A  tributary  of  Sioux   River.      Analysis  by   Noyes,   (ieology 
of  Minnesota,  vol.   1,  p.  r>.-)0.   1884. 


« Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  2,  p.  20,  180(5.  (Iroenleaf  gives  detailed  data  for  the 
important  tributaries  of  the  >nssissippi.  Tho  .-uea  drained  by  the  river  Is  put  at 
1,259,000  square  miles. 

*  For  analyses  of  several  otbei'  Minnesota  waters,  see  Water -^w^.  vslh^  \tT.  V^^v^x  '^<^. 
193,  U.  8.  Geol  Survey,  p.   1S3,  1.007. 
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CO,.. 
8O4.. 
CI  ... 
NOj.. 
Ca... 
Mg.. 
Na... 

K 

SiOa  . 
FegOg, 
AljOs 


A. 


58.81 


25.52 
7.23 
1.03 
2.32 
4.37 


1.03  ' 

.88 


15.25 
10.71 
6.68 
2.24 
2.97 
1.65 


20.13 

34.36 

1.65 


8.00 
8.61 
6.69 
1.01 
19.26 
.29 


111 


I). 

E. 

42.65 

47.94 

18.62 

8.64 

1.14 

.44 

1.39 

20.71 

20. 51 

8.00 

7.43 

2.94 

3.31 

1.32 

.51 

2.61 

7.65 

.62 

3.21 
.36 

Salinity,  parto  per  million. 


100.00 
110 


100.00  I 
144  ' 


100.00 
554 


100.00 
272 


100.00 
275 


In  the  following  table  I  give  analyses  of  waters  which  reach  the 
Mississippi  from  the  eastward  by  way  of  the  Ohio.  For  the  Ohio 
itself  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  data. 

Analyaes  of  waters  tributary  to  Ohio  River. 

A.  Monongabela  River  at  Fairmont,  West  Virginia.  Analysis  by  C.  D.  Howard, 
Bull.  No.  89,  West  Virginia  Agric.  Expcr.  Sta.  This  bulletin  also  contains  analyses  of 
water  taken  at  Morgantown,  but  showing  contamination. 

B.  Wabash  River  at  Vincennes,  Indiana.  Average  of  nineteen  composites,  made  up  of 
ten  daily  samples  in  each,  talcen  between  September  9,  1906,  and  May*  8,  1907.  Analyses 
by  W.  M.  Barr,  H.  S.  Spaulding.  and  W.  Van  Winkle. 

C.  Kentucky  River  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  Average  of  sixteen  composites,  as  in  B, 
taken  between  September  28,  1906,  and  February  11,  1907.  Analyses  by  K.  B.  Dole  and 
M.  G.  Roberts.  Analyses  B  and  C  represent  work  done  under  the  water-resources  branch 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

D.  Cumberland  River  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Analysis  by  N.  T.  liUpton,  quoted  by 
I.  C.  Russell  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.   11.  opp.  p.   176,  188.'5. 


CO3.. 
SO4... 
Cl.... 
NO3.. 
Ca  ... 
Mg... 
Na... 
K.... 
SiOo.. 
AI2O, 
Fe«0a 


I 


17.47 

35.35 
4.10  ' 


16.90 
4.37  1 
5.22  1 


14. 03 
1.96  , 


B. 

C. 

D. 

31.27 

39.06 

47.26 

17.12 

7.32 

4.66 

12.81 

1.42 

2.47 

2.12 

3.55 

4.21 

17.31 

22. 62 

24.65 

6.29 

4.06 

2.31 

8.87    1 

6.71 

8.51 

.41 

4.04 

15.32 

.94 


5.54 


Salinity,  parts  per  million . 


100.00 
341 


100.00 
115 


100.00 
121 


For  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Mississippi — the  Missouri — sev- 
eral analyses  are  available.''  They  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
together  with  analyses  of  other  affluent  waters. 


Analyses  of  water  from  Missouri  River  and  tributaries. 

A.  Missouri  RIvpr  at  Groat  Falls,  Montana,     .\nalysls  by  Edgar  and  Mariner,  cited  in 
Eighteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.   S.  (ieol.   Survey,  pt.  4,  p.   612.   1897. 

B.  Missouri    River   at    Bismarck.    North    l>akota.     Analysis   by    C.    F.    Sidener   for   the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.     Received   through   M.   O.    Leighton. 


"Another  analysis  of  Missouri  River  water,  by  F.   W.   Traphagen,  is  cited  in  E.  W. 
JJilgard'a  **  SoJJs/'  p.  23,  but  the  point  of  coUecUon  is  not  namevi. 
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C.  Missouri  River  at  Florence,  Nebraslca,  near  Omaha.  Average  of  twenty  composites, 
eacli  of  ten  daily  samples,  analyzed  by  W.  M.  Burr  and  W.  Van  Winkle  for  the  water- 
resources  branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Samples  talten  between 
October,  1906,  and  April,  1907. 

D.  Missouri  River  at  Ruegg,  Missouri,  near  its  mouth.  Average  of  twenty-one  com- 
posites, like  C,  analyzed  by  W.  M.  Barr,  II.  S.  Spaulding,  and  W.  Van  Winkle.  Samples 
taken  between  September,   190(J,  and  May,   1007. 

E.  Laramie  River  20  miles  above  Laramie,  Wyoming.  Average  of  three  analyses  by 
E.  E.  Slosson,  Bull.  No.  24,  Wyoming  Exper.  Sta..  1895. 

F.  Laramie  River  50  miles  below  Laramie.     Analysfs  i)y  E.  E.  Slosson,  loc.  cit.*» 

G.  Platte  River  at  Fremont,  Nebraska."  Average  of  sixteen  composites  like  C  and  D. 
Analyses  by  W.  M.  Barr  and  W.  Van  Winkle  for  the  water-resources  branch.  United 
States  Geological   Survey. 

H.  Yellowstone  Lake.  Analysis  by  J.  E.  Whitfield.  Bull.  U.  S.  (ieol.  Survey  No.  47, 
1888.^ 


A. 

27. 10 
25. 45 
7.62 

B. 

27. 78 

34.56 

3.44 

C.              J). 

22.63       25.94 

38.23       29.15 

1.%         3.67 

.30  1         .80 

14.72  1     15.21 

4.87  j      4.89 

\  10.42  |1  10.16 

K. 

27.35 
11.16 
3.11 

F. 

19. 59 
37.48 
6.32 

a. 

28.22 

24.73 

2.21 

.22 

16.18 

4.36 

1  10.20 

H. 

COj 

804 

CI 

N03 

20. 93 
7.12 
7.96 

Ca^' 

Mg 

Na       

8.93 

5.48 

\  17.13 

1 

17.96 

5.72 

1     8.49 



13.  75 
2. 45 
7  .'U 

15.07 
5.10 

8.82 

7.29 

.25 

13. 22 

K 

}     \]     :  .«5 

1.96 

3.99 

NH^ 

.34 

SiOs 

8.29 

2.05 

6.70  1       9.83  1     3i.73 

4.54 
}    1.12 

13.77 

"".'ii* 

36.51 

ALOi.  . 

}    ..26 

3.39 

FcjOa 

.17  1         .35 



Salinity,  parLs  per  million 

100.00 
113 

100.00  j  100.00  1  100.00 
440           490           :^'.5 

100.00 
212 

100.00 
429 

100.00 
335 

100.00 
118 

' 

"Slosson  also  gives  analyses  of  I'opo  Agie  and  Little  Goose  creeks.  Another  analysis 
of  the  Laramie  Is  printed  in  Fifth  Kent.  Bureau  of  Soils.  V.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  lOO.H. 

*An  analysis  of  the  IMatte  at  Greeiey,  Colorado,  is  given  on  p.  58,  avfc.  together  with 
some  of  Cache  la  Poudre  River. 

"  This  bulletin  also  contains  analyses  of  water  from  Firehole  and  Gardiner  rivers. 

In  all  but  two  of  these  waters  sulphates  predominate  over  carbon- 
ates, and  calcium  is  less  conspicuous  than  in  the  analyses  preceding 
this  group.  The  high  silica  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  is  also  notice- 
able. 

For  one  other  tributary  of  the  Mis.souri  a  particularly  interesting 
group  of  analyses  is  at  hand.  The  Kansas  or  Kaw  River,  with  its 
chief  affluents,  has  been  carefully  studied  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and 
E.  C.  Franklin,®  whose  data,  reduced  as  usual,  are  given  below.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  analyses  are  not  quite  com- 
plete; the  sodium  was  calculated  and  the  })otassium  not  considered  at 
all.  The  localities  mentioned  are  all  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  streams  is  from  the  west,  eastward. 

AnalytiCH  of  water  fnnn  KanHUH  Rirrr  and  Irihutarics. 


A.  Smoky  Hill  River  below  Salina. 

B.  Saline  River  above  New  Cambria. 

C.  Solomon  River  above  Solomon.  / 

D.  Republican  River  above  .Junction  Cily. 

E.  Blue  River. 


'  Kansas  Univ.  Quart.,  vol.  :i,  p.  01,  1804. 
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F.  l>elaware  River  «  at  Perryville.     Analysis  by  J.  E.  Curry. 
C  Wakarusa  River  south  of  Lawrence.     Analysis  by  .1.  E.  (.'urry. 

II.  Kansas  River,  average  of  two  analyses,  one  sample  taken  above  Tojioka,  the  other 
above  Lawrence.     The  two  are  fairly  concordant. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

K. 

F. 

H. 

C03 ^ 

....      16.07 

13.70 

14. 12 

31.41 

35.41 

44.54 

42.66 

23. 8;j 

so, 

....      24.52 

16.94 

23.36 

13. 71 

16.17 

11.28 

7.59 

18. 15 

CI. 

....      22. 41 

34.61 

24.55 

10.02 

6.48 

6.03 

6.69 

18.80 

Ca 

....      13.86 

5.62 

11.58 

15.62 

18.90 

23.-14 

23.27 

14. 76 

Mg 

...       2.62 

1.88 

2.16 

3.19 

4.91 

5.49 

3.12 

3.51 

Na 

....      17.81 

26.07 

20.15 

13.06 

7.89 

4.76 

12.81 

15.45 

SiOj. 

{W^ehO; 

....        2.03 

.98 

3.63 

11.61 

8.59 

3.39 

2.77 

4.83 

68 

.20 

.45 

1.38 

1.65 

1.37 

1.09 

.67 

;  100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

.Salinity,  jMirt.s  jver  million 

....      1,017 

2, 323 

i,ia5 

■    554 

4.36 

396 

499 

766 

"  Not  to  be  contused  with  the  eastern  river  of  the  same  name. 

The  four  westernmost  of  these  streams  flow  from  a  relatively  arid 
region  and  are  characterized  by  high  salinity.  They  are  peculiarly 
poor  in  carbonates  but  rich  in  sodium  and  chlorine,  conditions  which 
may  be  correlated  wuth  the  great  abundance  of  salt  in  Kansas.  In 
the  Blue  River  carbonates  begin  to  predominate;  and  in  the  eastern- 
most rivers  of  the  group,  the  Delaware  and  the  Wakarusa,  there  is  a 
close  approximation  in  chemical  character  to  tlie  streams  of  the  At- 
lantic slope.  The  Kansas  River  itself  represents  a  blending  of  all  the 
waters  which  flow  into  it. 

Two  analyses  of  water  from  the  Arkansas  River,  by  Headden, 
have  already  been  cited,  but  it  seems  well  to  reproduce  them  here,  with 
others  of  the  same  important  stream  and  also  of  the  Red  River,  as 
follows : « 


Analyses  of  water  from  ArkansaH  Uiver  and  tributaries. 

A.  Arkansas  River  at  Canyon,  Colorado. 

B.  Arkansas  River  at  Rocky  ford.  Colorado.  Analyses  A  and  l\  by  W.  1*.  lleaddon, 
Buli.   No.  82,   Colorado  Agric.   Exper.   Sta.,    lOO.'J. 

C.  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.     High  water.  December  20,  ISSS. 

I).  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock.  Low  water,  August  22,  1888.  Analyses  C  and  I) 
by  R.  N.  Brackett,  Ann.  Rept.  Arkansas  (Jeol.  Survey,  1891,  vol.  2,  pp.  l.')l).  160.  Recal- 
culated here  to  standard  form.  According  to  .1.  C.  Branner  (idem,  p.  164),  the  river  carries 
in  solution  past  Little  Rock  0,828,.'?50  tons  annually. 

E.  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock.  Average  of  i:{  composites  of  ten  dally  samples 
each,  taken  between  November,  1906,  and  May,  1907.  Analyzed  by  W.  M.  Barr,  II.  S. 
Spaulding,  and  W.  Van  Winkle,  for  the  water-resources  branch  of  the  United  States 
(ieological   Survey. 

h\.  Neosho  River  at  Chanute,  Kansas.  A  tributary  of  the  Arkansas.  Analysis  by  C.  F. 
Gustavsen,  Kansas  Ilniv.  Sci.  Bull.,  vol.  2,  p.  24'A,  190a.     Reduced  from  bicarbonate  form. 

(1.  Red  River  at  Shreveport,  lyouisiana.  Average  of  6  ten-day  composites,  analyzed 
for  the  water-resources  branch  of  the  T'nited  States  (ieological  Survey  by  .1.  R.  Evans. 
Samples  taken  between  .January  :m  and  May  8,  1907. 

«  Partial  analyses  of  about  50  streams  in  Oklahoma  niny  be  fo\ind  In  Water-Sup.  and 
Irr.  Paper  No.  148,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1905. 
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CO3-.. 
SO4... 

Cl  .... 

N03... 

Ca.... 
Mg... 
Na.... 

K 

SiOj.. 
AlA- 
FejOa. 


37. 55  • 
H.62 
3.77 


2.65 
60.69 
4.89 


20.24 
5.13  ' 
9.57  I 

.60 
8.19  ' 

.33'- 

I- 


12. 78 
3.76 

14.50 
.28 
.45 


20.92 
8.15 
22.21 


7.20 

1.75 
19.83 

3.68 

12.00 

.61 

3.65 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00  I 
148  i 


100.00  ! 
2,134 


100.00 
109 


10.80 
12.61 
38.65 


7.60 

1.67 

25.92 

.74 

1.81 

.24 

.06 


E. 


11. 
13, 
33. 

8*. 

2. 

22. 


5.85 


100.00 
794 


100.00 
559 


F. 


21. 74 
16.08 
2.78 


16. 7(J 

.10  I 
7.91  i\ 


26.02 
9.61 


100.00 
306 


G. 


17.29 
24.44 
14.68 
.04 
13.94 
5.72 
12.05 

10.65 


1.39 


100.00 
318 


SOUTHWESTERN  RIVERS. 

A  few  of  the  rivers  of  southwestern  TTnited   States  have  been 

studied   with   much   care.     The  subjoined    analyses   represent   this 

group. 

Analyses  of  water  from  southwestern  rivers. 

A.  Brazos  River  at  Waco,  Texas.  Average  of  14  composites  of  ten  daily  samples  each, 
taken  between  December,  1906,  and  May,  1007.  Analyses  by  W.  M.  Barr,  H,  S.  Spauld- 
ing,  and  W.  Van  Winkle,  for  the  water-resources  branch  of  the  United  States  (Jeologicai 
Survey. 

B.  Kio  (xrande  at  Mesilla,  New  Mexico."  Average  composition  for  an  entire  year,  June, 
1893,  to  June,  1804.  Analy.««c8  by  Arthur  Goss,  Bull.  No.  .34,  1000,  New  Mexico  Agric. 
Exper.  Sta.  This  bulletin  also  contains  analyses  of  water  from  Animas. River,  Santa  Fe 
River,   and   Rio  Bonito. 

C.  Pecos  River,  New  Mexico.     Average  of  six  samples  analyzed  by  Goss,  loc.  cit. 

D.  Colorado  River  at  Yuma^  Arizona.  Average  of  seven  composite  samples,  covering 
collections  made  between  January  10,  1900,  and  January  24,  1001.  Analyzed  hy  R.  II. 
Forbes  and  W.  W.  Skinner,  Bull.  No.  44,  Univ.  Arizona  Agrlc.  Exper.  Sta.,  1902.  The 
average  composition  of  the  water  during  a  yt^ar. 

E.  Gila  River  at  head  of  Florence  canal,  below  The  Buttes,  Arizona.  Average  of  four 
analyses,  by  Forbes  and  Skinner,  representing  twenty-one  weekly  composites.  Samples 
taken  between  November  28,  1890,  and  November  5,  1000. 

F.  Salt  River  at  Mesa,  Arizona.  Average  of  six  analyses  covering  forty  weekly  com- 
posites, of  water  taken  between  August  1,  1800,  and  August  4.  1000.  Analyses  by  Forbes 
and  Skinner,  loc.  cit.  Salt  River  and  the  Gila  are  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  Forbes 
and  Skinner  report  their  silica  as  the  silicate  radicle  SiOa.  This  is  reduced  to  Si02  In 
the  table. 


CO,  .. 
SO4.... 

Cl 

NO,.. 

Ca 

Mg... 
Na... 

K 

8iOj... 

Pe^. 


A. 


«.83 
20.74  I 
33.71  I 
.15    . 

2.04 
23.27 


B. 


17.28 
31.33 
13.55 


1.69 


I 


14.78 
2.05 

14. 43 
1.95 

4.63  i 


1.54 
43.73 
22.56 


13.43 

3.62 

14.02 

.77 

.38 


Salinity,  parts  per  million . 


100.00 
1,06(>  , 


100.00  I      100.00 
399  2,834 

I       • 


I). 


13.02 
28. 61 
19.92 


10.35 
3.14 

19. 75 
2.17 
3.04 


E. 


12. 10  I 
16.07  I 
29.78  I 


9.61 
8.29 
41.56 


8.03  I 
2.52  I 
24.53  ' 
2.31 
4.66 


100.00  I 
702 


100.00 
1,023 


7.16 
2.69 
26.38 
1.38 
2.94 


100.00 
1,234 


«  An  analysis  of  Rio  Grande  water  by  O.  Loew  Is  given  in  Kept.  U.  S.  Geog.  Surv.  W. 
100th  Mer.,  vol.  3,  p.  57(J,  1875.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  same  survey  for  1870 
Loew  gives  an  analysis  of  water  from  Virgin  Klver,  a  tributary  of  the  Tolorado. 

These  waters  are  characterized,  as  is  evident  on  inspection  of  the 
table,  by  high  salinity,  the  predominance  of  alkaline  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  and  a  deficiency  of  carbonates  and  of  \\\we,.    V\ow\  Sv^x^^ 
^ven  by  Forbes  I  have  computed  that  t\\e  CoVoy^^o  ew\\\^^  \>^  ^^ 
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Gulf  of  California  annually,  in  solution,  18,416,400  metric  tons  of 
salts,  or  about  59.6  metric  tons  from  each  square  mile  of  its  basin. 

THE    PACIFIC    SLOPE. 

The  next  table  contains  analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  Pacific  Ocean. 

A.  Yukon  River  at  Eagle,  Alaska.  Analysis  by  G.  Steiger.  Reported  by  F.  W.  Clarke, 
Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  27.  p.  Ill,  1005. 

B.  Cedar  River,  Washington.  Analysis  by  H.  G.  Knight,  Rept.  Washington  Geoi. 
Survey,  vol.  1,  p.  285,  1901. 

C.  Snake  River,  Blackfoot  area,  Idaho. 

D.  Powder  River  near  Baker  City,  Oregon.  Analyses  C  and  D  made  under  the  direction 
of  P.  K.  Cameron,  Fifth  Rept.  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1903.  An  analysis  of 
Powder  River  at  a  different  point  Is  also  given  In  this  report. 

E.  Lost  River,  Klamath  County,  Oregon.  Analyses  by  A.  L.  Knisely,  Ann.  Rept.  Irr. 
and  Drainage  Investigations,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1904,  p.  264. 

F.  Clear  Lake,  75  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  California.  Analysis  by  T.  Price, 
cited  in  Water-Sup.  and  Irr.  Paper  No.  45,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  3.3,  1901. 

G.  Feather  River  at  Grldley,  California.  Analysis  reported  by  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Rept. 
Agric.  Exper.  Sta.,  Univ.  of  California,  for  1898-1901. 

H.  Sacramento  Rivor  at  Sacramento,  California,  .\verage  of  twenty  composites,  of  ten 
dally  samples  each,  taken  between  .January  11  and  August  10,  1906.  Analyses  by  F.  W. 
Evans  and  P.  L.  McCreary,  for  the  water-resources  branch  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey.     Potassium  determinations  omitted  In  a  few  of  the  later  analyses. 

I.  San  Lorenzo  River,  California.  .Xnalysls  by  A.  Seidell,  Field  Operations  Bureau  of 
Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1901. 

J.  Santa  Clara  River  near  Santa  Paula,  California.  Analysis  by  B.  E.  Brown,  same 
reference  as  I.     An  analysis  of  Sespe  Creek  is  also  given. 

K.  Mission  Creek. 

L.  Cold   Spring  Creek. 

M.  Mono  Creek,  average  of  three  analyses  showing  different  concentrations. 

N.  Santa  Ynez  River  at  Gibraltar,  California.  Analyses  K-N  by  J.  A.  Dodge,  Water- 
Sup,  and  Irr.  Paper  No.  110,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  56-61,  1904.  The  four  streams  are 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Barbara,   California. 


COs-. 
SO4... 
CI  .... 
Ca.... 
Mg... 
Na.... 

K 

SiOs  .. 
AlA . 
FesOa. 


4G.16 

10.76 
.41 

22. 21 
4.71 
6.14 

trace 
7.78 
1.84 


Salinity,  parts  ptT  million. 


100.00 

98 


B. 


32.(55 
11.85 

4.86 
26.68 

1.27 
.81 


5.81 
16.07  ! 


26.31 
13.36 
17.01 
16.20 

3.61 
16.38 

8.10 


100.00 
31 


100.00 
247 


3.17 

64.28 

.34 

1.69 

1.49 

28.09 

.94 


52,64 
3.37 
1.46 

14.12 

12.06 

2.78 

.78 

10.42 

2.37 


100.00  I 
1,481 


100.00 
220 


54.80 
3.42 
1.79 
15.93 
10.89 
4.49 
1.92 
6.59 

.17 


G. 


100.00 
102 


17.62 
12.72 


3.89 


19.58 
'39.26 


100.00 
121 


H. 

27. 36 
16. 24 
7.18 

I. 

J. 

12.55 
61.31 
5.62 

K. 

,: 

M. 

18.80 
45.68 
3.60 

N. 

CO,'. 

S04                    

3.09  1 
47.11 
16..48 

2.').  55 
38.45 
3.01 

27.67 
37.89 
2.10 

26.13 
39.10 

01 

2.69 

NO-1                         

trace 

Ca 

12. :« 
5.83 

10.05 
1.26 

5.01 
2.48 
24. 59 
1.24    . 

13.76 
6.02 
10.74 

-     17. 76 

4.62 

10.61 

trace 

18.50 
6.15 
7.69 

trace 

14.83 

5.41 

10.85 

trace 

18.49 

Mg 

6.29 

Na                 

6.57 

K 

.73 

LI  .               

trace 

SiOj 

16. 69 
}        3.05 

trace 
}     trace 

trace 
\     trace 

.24 
.25 
.34 

trace 

AloO,            .               

FeoO» 

trace 



Salinity,  parts  per  million i 

/ 

100.00 
112 

100.00 
4,685  I 

i 

100.00 
9% 

100.00 
444 

100.00 
621 

100.00 
1,004 

100.00 
821 
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Although  most  of  these  analyses  are  obviously  incomplete,  they 
serve  a  purpose.  Tliey  illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  waters 
of  a  humid  climate  and  those  of  a  relatively  arid  region.  The  Yukon 
is  a  normal  carbonate  water;  the  streams  of  southern  California  are 
comparable  with  the  southwestern  waters  of  the  preceding  section. 

THE    SASKATCHEWAN    SYSTEM. 

This  complex  river  system  comprises  a  number  of  important 
branches,  which  finally  unite  in  the  Nelson  River  and  empty  into 
Hudson  Bay.  The  following  analyses  represent  waters  from  this 
great  drainage  basin : 

Analyses  of  water s  fnmi  Saskatchewan  system, 

A.  Red  River  of  the  North  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes, 
Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  Minnesota  (Jeol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  p.  173,  1884. 

B.  Red  River  of  the  North  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  Analysis  by  (\  F.  Sidener  for 
the  Northern  Tacitic  Railway.     Received  through  M.  O.  Leigh  ton. 

C.  Red  River  of  the  North  at  St.  Vincent,  Minnesota,  near  the  Canadian  boundary. 
Analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 

D.  Red  River  of  the  North  below  the  Assiniboine. 

E.  Assiniboine  River  above  its  junction  with  the  Red.  Analyses  D  and  E  by  F.  D. 
Adams,  Rept.  Progress,  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  1878-79,  p.  10  H. 

F.  Nelson  River  near  its  mouth. 

G.  Hayes  River  opposite  York  Factory.  This  stream  enters  Hudson  Bay  near  the 
Nelson.  Analyses  F  and  G  by  W.  Dittmar,  Rept.  I'rogress,  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  1879-80, 
p.  77  (\ 


- 

I-  A.  ; 

!                       1 

B. 

5C..  15 
.87  , 

.99, 

1 

18.53 

"■3.*  73' 

c.      1 

1 

D. 

E. 



39.70 
16.52 
5.58 

F. 

G. 

C03 

S04 

J        32.52  1 
.1        25.56 

:; ;^^. 

!|"""36."39"|" 

'.\ i'97',\' 

I         1.19  J 

! 'w'  V. 

7.08  1 

1 

1 
41.20  1 
15.71  1 
4.89 
.19    . 
.28    . 
17.55  . 
8.23  1 
5.64  1 
1.37 
.02  '. 
4.57 

31.47 
22.06 
8.78 

16.78 
41.85 
4.68 

50.36 

CI 

P04 

3.06 

NO, 

Ca 

gf.::::::::;:::;;;::::::::::;: 

K 

LI 

12.89 
7.99 
9.67 
1.18 



13.59 
7.72 

11.08 
1.16 

16.91 

5.65 

6.22 

.97 

2L88 
5.24 
4.22 
1.87 

8iOs 

5.72 
.24 

4.41 
.24 

7.30 
.64 



11.48 

(All-e)^, 

2.37 

Salinity,  partH  per  million 

1      100.00  , 
202  ; 

100.00  , 
398  , 

100.00  \ 
284  , 

100.00 
551 

100.00 
509 

100.00 
180 

100.00 
116 

The  following  table  gives  analyses  of  the  Bow  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Bow  being  the  main  western  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
All  of  these  streams  are  in  the  All^erta  district,  Northwest  Territory, 
Canada.  The  analyses  were  made  by  F.  (x.  Wait,  Rept.  (leol.  Survey 
Canada,  new  series,  vol.  9,  pp.  30— i5  R,  1878.  The  samples  were 
collected  at  low  water. 
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Analysed  of  water  from  Bow  River  and  tributaries. 


H.  Bow  River  at  Calgary. 

I.  Elbow  River  at  Calgary. 

J.  Highwood  River  at  High  River. 

K.  Fish  Creek  at  McLeod  Trail. 

L.  Sheep  River  near  Dowdney. 


CO,.. 
SO4.. 
CI.... 
Ca... 
Mg... 
Na... 
K.... 
SiOj.. 
FejO,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


48.21 

44.66 

14.69 

18.80 

.94 

.56 

25.23  , 

24.39 

6.95  ! 

6.55 

2.42 

2.77 

trace  • 

.42 

1.56 

1.85 

trace 

trace 

100.00 

100.00 

128  , 

217 

1  '    ~   1 

1    47.78  ' 

53.57 

45.55 

13.22 

5.59 

17.13 

.65  : 

.51 

.57 

24.48  i 

18.82 

23.69 

1    6.23  1 

7.57 

6.32 

1    3.28 

7.14 

3.92 

trace 

1.34 

.43 

4.36 

5:46 

2.39 

trace 

trace 

trace 

-   100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

183 

238 

209 

SUMMARY  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA. 

If  now  we  look  back  over  the  analyses  of  North  American  rivers, 
we  shall  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  differences,  certain  general  tendencies 
are  manifest.  It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  a  stream  may  vary  in 
composition  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time;  it  is  plain 
that  the  samples  analyzed  were  rarely  chosen  with  reference  to  any 
general  discussion  of  Artierican  waters;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  adverse  conditions,  some  regularities  appear.  In  the  first 
place,  practically  all  of  the  waters  from  east  of  the  Missouri  River, 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  are  waters  in  which  carbonates  are 
largely  in  excess  of  sulphates  and  chlorides,  and  calcium  is  the  domi- 
nating metal.  The  same  rule  holds  for  the  extreme  northern  rivers; 
but  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Mis.souri,  in  general,  tell  a  different 
story.  So  also  do  the  waters  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Here  sul- 
phates are  in  excess  of  carbonates,  and  calcium,  although  sometimes 
dominant,  is  not  always  so.  In  short,  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant 
and  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  carbonate  waters  are  the  rule;  in  arid 
regions  sulphates  and  chlorides  prevail.  This  statement  applies  to 
the  evidence  now  in  hand,  and  must  not  be  construed  too  sweepingly. 
We  are  dealing,  not  with  invariable  laws,  but  with  tendencies. 

The  condition  thus  indicated  is  probably  the  outcome  of  various 
causes,  but  one  of  the  latter  is  easily  found.  In  a  fertile  region 
organic  matter  is  abundant  and  great  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are 
generated  by  its  decay.  This  carbonic  acid,  absorbed  by  the  ground 
water  of  the  soil,  acts  as  a  solvent  of  mineral  matter,  and  carbonates 
are  carried  into  the.  streams  more  abundantly  than  other  salts.  In 
arid  regions  there  is  le.ss  organic  decomposition,  less  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbonates  is  found.     Water  from  a 
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swamp  or  forest  is  very  different  from  water  which  has  leached  a 
desert  soil.  In  the  Kansas  River  and  its  tributaries  the  passage  from 
one  set  of  conditions  to  the  other  is  clearly  apparent.  Western  Kan- 
sas is  relatively  arid,  and  the  western  branches  of  the  river  are  poor 
in  carbonates.  Eastern  Kansas  is  fertile,  and  the  eastern  affluents 
reflect  its  character.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  are 
now  considering  relative  proportions  of  substances  and  not  absolute 
amounts.  The  lower  course  of  a  stream  is  a  blend  of  many  waters; 
and  the  change  from  one  type  to  another  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  anything  has  been  lost.  Precipitation  may  have  taken  place, 
but  in  many  cases  the  transformation  from  sulphate  to  carbonate  is 
probably  due  to  an  overwhelming  influx  of  the  latter.  The  Missis- 
sippi itself,  in  its  course  southward,  must  receive  carbonates  more 
freely  than  sulphates;  and  its  final  character  as  it  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  should  be  that  of  a  carbonate  water.  So  much  at  least  can 
be  safely  inferred  from  the  data  already  in  hand.  To  small  streams, 
it  must  be  remembered,  these  considerations  do  not  always  apply. 
Local  conditions  are  operative  in  such  cases,  and  a  river  issuing  from 
a  region  rich  in  gypsum,  or  fed  by  brooks  a  fleeted  by  beds  of  pyrite, 
may  have  a  sulphate  character  quite  andependent  of  the  climatic  in- 
fluences which  otherwise  seem  to  rule. 

RIVERS  OF  SOUTH   AMERICA. 

The  river  waters  of  South  America,  except  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  seem  to  have  received  very  little  attention  from  chemists. 
A.  Muntz  and  V.  Marcano'*  have  described  certain  waters,  from 
unnamed  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  which  are  colored 
nearly  black  by  organic  acids  but  contain  not  over  IG  parts  per 
million  of  mineral  matter,  and  from  which  lime  is  practically  absent. 
Apart  from  a  few  scattered  memoirs  I  have  found  little  of  value 
relating  to  the  northern  part  of  the  continent.  The  following  table 
gives  the  available  data  for  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries: 

Analyses  of  water  from  Amazon  River  and  tributaries. 

A.  The  Amazon  between  the  Narrows  and  Santarem.  Analysis  l»y  r.  V.  Frankland, 
cited  by  T.  Mellard  Reade  in  Evolution  of  I*]arth  Structure. 

B.  The  Amazon  at  Obidos.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  1'.  Katzcr.  See  (Imndziige  der 
Geologie  dee  unteren  Amazonasgebietes,  Leipzig?,  1008.  Katzer  entlmates  that  the  Amazon 
carries  annually  past  Obidos  018,r)ir»,(HH)  metric  toni^  of  dissolved  and  suspended  matter. 

C.  The  Xingu.     Analysis  by  Kalzer.  loc.  cit. 

D.  The  Tapajos.  Analysis  by  Katzer,  loc.  cit.  Katzer  also  Kives  analyses  of  water 
from  Parana-mlrim,  the  Maecuru,  the  Itapacurfi-mirim,  and  several  fresh-water  lakes  or 
lagoons. 


•Compt.   Rend.,  vol.    107,   p.  908,   IHss.      s<>e   also  .1.   Iteindl,    Natur.   Wochenschr.,   vol. 
20,  p.  353,  1905. 
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COs 1 1 

80^ I 

CI 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SIOj. 

(AlFe)s03 

Salinity,  piirts  per  million 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

W.75 

24.15 

26.78 

29.60 

7.37 

2.26 

10.57 

7.39 

3.85 

6.94 

6.96 

5.77 

21.12 

14.69 

15.77 

16.84 

2.57 

1.40 

3.92 

3.60 

1.94 

4.24 

2.08 

1.80 

2.31 

4.76 

4.18 

3.67 

18.80 

28.59 

21.15 

24.02 

7.29 

12.97 

8.59 

7.31 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

59 

37 

45 

38 

From  the  southern  parts  of  South  America  the  following  waters 
have  been  analyzed: 

AnalyHcs  of  water  from  rivern  in  southern  part  of  i^outh  America. 

A.  River  IMatai  5  miles  al)Ove  Buenos  Ayres.  Analysis  hy  J.  J.  Kyle.  ("hem.  News,  vol. 
38,  p.  28,  1878. 

B.  River  Plata  near  Buenos  Ayres."  Analysis  by  R.  Schoeller,  Ber.  Deutscli.  cliem. 
Gesell.,  vol.  20,  p.  1784,  1887.     Water  possibly  affected  by  tidal  contamination. 

C.  The  Parana  5  miles  above  its  entry  Into  the  Plata.     Analysis  by  Kyle.  loo.  clt. 

D.  The  Uruguay  midstream  opposite  Salto.     Analysis  by  Kyle,  loc.  cit. 

E.  The  Uruguay  al)Ove  Fray  Bentos.     Analysis  by  Schoeller,  loc.  cit. 

F.  Rio  Negro  "  above  Mercedes.     Analysis  by  Schoeller,  loc.  clt. 

G.  Colorado  River,  Argentina.  Analysis  l)y  Kyle,  An.  Soc.  cient.  Argentina,  vol.  43, 
p.  19,  1897.'' 

H.  Rio  Primero,  Argentina. 

I.  Rio  de  los  I*apagayos,  Argentina.  Analyses  H  and  1  by  M.  Siewert,  in  R.  Napp's 
The  Argentine  Republic,  pp.  242,  244,  187G. 

J.  Rio  Salndillo,  Argentina.     Analysis  by  A.  Doering. 

K.  Rio  de  Arias,  Salto,  Argentina.     Analysis  l)y  M.  Siewert. 

L.  Rio  de  los  Reyes,  Jujuy,  Argentina.  Analysis  l)y  M.  Siewert.  For  analyses  J,  K, 
and  L,  see  Bol.  Acad.  nac.  eien.  C6rdoba,  vol.  5.  p.  440,  1883. 

M.  Rio  Frio,  district  of  Taltal,  Chile.  Analysis  by  A.  Dietze,  cited  by  L.  Darapsky  in 
Das  Departement  Taltal.  p.  93,  Berlin.   1000. 

X.  Rio  Copiapo,  Chile.  Analysis  by  P.  Lem^tnyer,  cited  by  V.  .T.  San  Romiln  in  Desierto 
i  Cordilleras  de  Atacama,  vol.  3,  p.  191,  Santiago,  1902. 

«  For  other  data  relative  to  the  Plata  and  the  Mercedes,  see  M.  Puiggari,  An.  Soc. 
cient.  Argentina,  vol.  13,  p.  49,  1882. 

*»  An  analysis  of  Uio  Negro  by  Will  is  cited  by  S.  Rivas,  An.  Soc.  cient.  Argentina,  vol. 
1,  p.  320,  1877. 

**  In  this  memoir  Kyle  gives  analyses  of  numerous  Argentine  rivers.  The  nomenclature, 
however,  is  confusing,  for  descriptive  names,  such  as  Negro,  Colorado,  Salado,  Saladillo. 
etc..  are  applied  to  more  than  one  stream  in  Argentina,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
Identify  the  river  to  which  a  given  analysis  applies. 
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C03... 
S04.-. 

CI  ... 

N03... 

Ca.... 
Mg... 
Na.... 

K 

SiO«  .. 
ALO3. 

8 


A. 

17. 45 
7.69 
12. 59 

11.59 
17.97 
18.11 
6.68 
3.71 
1.42 
24.89 

17.73 
10.13 
15.92 

24. 23 
3.90 
.61 
5.50 
9.82 
2.85 
3.75 
3.12 

46. 22 

E. 

21. 59 
6.15 
5.12 

K. 

G. 

GO- 

39.10 
1.23 
4.43 
1.95 

17.82 
1.96 

10.24 

8.19 

SO4 

01 

NO3 

30.58 
24.51 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

6.18 
3.31 

17.34 
3.09 

21.32 
6.62 
4.41 

7.27 
2.78 

14.96 
4.06 

20.73 
3.21 
3.21 

10.01 
2.97 
5.92 

16.24 
1.46 
15.78 

810«  -                     

10.82 
1        4.81 

44.32 
1        3.92 

21.75 
}        1.52 

3.24 

AlA 

FesOs 

Ssialinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
91 

100.00 
206 

100.00 
98 

100.00 
40 

100.00 
66 

100.00 
132 

100.00 
651 

N. 


39.47  I 
5.76  I 
6.41  I 


.06  I 
31.81  ! 
32.63  I 


9.W 
27. 75 
121.51 


16. 5;^ 
3.27 
9.09 
4.67 
8.58 
1.10 
5. 12 


8.01 
.36 
26.48 
.49  I 


11.29 
2.87 

16.12 
4.41 
6.11 


.16  I. 


39.13 
13. 24 
2.77 


19.63 
5.20 
1.82 
5. 7:> 

11.57 


28.27 
18.17 
5.53 


18.06 
24.45 
8.04 


6.46 
36.50 


.89  I 


13. 20 
2.53 
7.19 
10.20 
12. 33 
.49 
2.09 


14. 93  : 
2.63 
15.37 


13.22 
'3*36* 


trace. 

6.61 

3.52 

8.96 

.36 

35.39 

2.20 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


lOU.lO  I 

ir.o  , 


100.00  I 
9,185 


100.00 
1,213 


100.00  I 
127  I 


100.00 
104 


100.00 
186 


100.00 
731 


These  waters  show  the  same  order  of  variation  as  those  of  North 
America.  The  water  of  the  Amazon,  flowing  through  forests  and 
in  a  humid  climate,  is  characterized  by  dominant  carbonates  and  low 
salinity.  In  Argentina  many  of  the  streams  flow  through  semiarid 
plains.  In  their  waters  sulphates  and  chlorides  predominate  and  the 
alkalies  are  commonly  in  excess  of  lime.  The  Uruguay  is  peculiar 
because  of  its  high  proportion  of  silica — a  condition  which  will  be 
discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

WATERS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

Both  Bischof  and  Roth  cite  numerous  analyses  of  European  river 
and  lake  waters,  but  only  a  few  of  them  need  be  reproduced  here. 
Many  of  the  streams  are  small  and  affected  by  local  conditions;  but 
the  predominance  of  calcium  and  of  the  carbonic  radicle  is  clearly 
shown  in  most  cases.  For  western  waters  the  following  examples 
are  enough  for  present  purposes : 

AnalyHCH  of  iratrrs  from  western  Europe. 

A.  The  Thames*  Average  of  five  analy.ses  cited  by  .T.  Roth,  Alljjem,  chem.  rjeol.,  vol.  1, 
pp.  450,   457. 

B.  Lough    Neagh,    Ireland.      Analysis   by    IIodj,'os,    from    Kolh,    loc.    <lt. 

C.  The  Meuse  at  Liege,  Belgium.  Computed  fromdatn  Kiveu  by  W.  S|)rinvr  nud  K.  Trost. 
Ann.  Soc.  g^l.  Belg.,  vol.  11,  p.  12.*i.  1HK4.  Tlio  Meuse  carries  [)ast  Liege,  in  solution, 
nearly  1,082,000  metric  tons  of  solids  annually. 
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1).  The  Seine  at  Berey.     Analysis  by   II.   Salnte-Claire  Devllle,  Ann.   chlm.   phys.,   3d 
sei-..  vol.  2a,  p.  42,   1H4S. 

E.  The  Loire  near  Orleans.     Analysis  by  Devllle,  loc.  clt. 

F.  The  Khoue  at  Geneva.     Analysis  by  Devllle,  loc.  clt.     Devllle  also  gives  analyses  of 
the  Doubs  and  the  Garonne. 

G.  The  Rhone.     Average  of  five  analyses  by  L.  Lossier,  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  2d  ser., 
vol.  02,  p.  220,  1878.     Organic  matter  rejected. 

II.  The   Arve.      Average   of   six   analyses   by   Lossier,    loc.    clt. 

I.  Lac  Leman.     Analysis  by   R.   Brandenbourg,   cited   bv   F.   A.   F'orel «   in  M<?m.   Soc. 
IIelv<^t.,  vol.  29,   1H84. 


A. 

B. 
35.23 

^'• 

1). 

K. 

F. 

..  ._ 

27.92 

23.18 

.55 

3.13 

24.89 

1.48 

2.75 

.88 

(i. 

H. 

I. 

CO, 

36.89 
16.07 
5.70 

36.48 

39.78 

8.57 

2.95 

4.44 

29.13 

.63 

2.87 

.86 

30.92 
L72 
2.16 

'u.zi' 

L34 
6.93 
L64 

36.69 

26.68 

.71 

.31 

26.42 

3.66 

1     3.98 

42.37 

18.81 

L46 

.32 

29.64 

3.17 

\     2.53 

33.87 

SO4 

01 

NOi 

10.68 
9.62 

13.13 
3.83 
2.86 
28.90 
2.68 
2.24 
.87 
.05 
6.02 

1    2.94 

26.66 
.52 

Ca? 

Mg 

Na 

K 

Li 

27. 67 
L85 
3.26 
1.70 

17.71 
1.31 
15.41 

27.81 

2.23 

2.53 

.25 

SIOo 

4.04 
1    2.82 

3.32 
"6."  72' 

9.59 
.19 
.99 

31.59 
5.29 
4.10 

13.08 
2.14 

1.55 

1.70 

5.63 

AlaOa 

[        .50 

FesOs 

Salinity,  parts  per  million  . 

100.00 
270 

100.00 
155 

100.00 

100.00 
254 

100.00 
134 

100. 00     100. 00 
182           170 

100.00 
192 

100.00 
162 

"  Forel  gives  several  other  analyses  of  Lac  I^man.  For  the  Swiss  lakes  Taney,  Cham- 
pey,  Nolr,  Lauenen,  and  Amsoldlngen,  see  E.  Bourcart,  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser., 
vol.  15,  p.  4(i7,  1003.  J.  Thoulet  (Bull.  Soc.  g^og..  7th  ser.,  vol.  lo,  p.  557,  1894)  gives 
partial  analyses  of  lakes  in  the  Vosges.  For  French  lakes  in  general,  see  A.  Delebecque, 
Les  lacs  frangais,  Paris,  1898.  See  also  A.  Delebecque  and  L.  Duparc,  Arch.  sci.  phys. 
nat.,  ad.  ser.,  vol.  27,  p.  569 ;  vol.  28,  p.  502,  1892. 

In  the  analyses  of  the  Thames  and  Lough  Neagh  the  compara- 
tively high  figure  for  chlorine  may  be  partly  due  to  wind-borne  salt 
from  the  sea.  The  Thames,  however,  rises  in  the  midland  counties 
of  England,  where  the  waters  issuing  from  the  oolites  are  relatively 
rich  in  chlorides.** 

RIVERS  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


The  following  table  relates  to  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  With 
one  exception,  tlie  analyses  are  recalculated  from  the  data  as  given 
by  Roth.^ 

AnaliiKCH  of  iratvr  from  the  Rhine  and  trihvtarics. 

A.  I^ke  of  Zurich.     Analysis  by  Moldenhauer,   1857. 

B.  The  Aar  at  Bern.     .Vnalysis  by  I'agenstecher,  1837. 

C.  The  Main  above  Offenbach.     Analysis  by  Merz,  186G. 

1).  The  Rhine  at  Basel.     Analysis  by., I.  S.  F.  Pagenstechor,  1837. 

K.  The  Rhine  at  Strasburg.  .Analysis  by  II.  Salnte-Clairo  Devllle,  Ann,  chlm.  phys.,  3d 
ser.,  vol.  23,  p.  42,  1848. 

F.  The  Rhine  at  Cologne.     Mean  of  four  analyses  by  II.  Vohl,  1870. 


«  See  W.  W.   Fisher,  The  Analyst,  vol.  20,  p.  29,  1904. 
"Allgem.   chem.  (Jeoi.,  vol.   1,  p.   456. 
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CO,... 

S04.-- 

Cl 

NO,.. 
PO,... 
Ca.... 
Mg... 
Na... 

K 

SiOs.. 

FetOa. 


.90  ; 
.59  i 


48. •» 

14.«>3 

.08 


34.39 

2().41 

4.(50 


:)3.05 

7.9<i 

.57 


3().W» 

8.38 

.52 

1.00 


29.10 
5.11 
l.W    I 
2.00   j 
2.06  I 


;J0.54 

4.71 

.1^ 


23.  .'Hi 
(i.OO 
1.73 

"i.'oo' 

.42 


2.87  I 
.73 

1.29 


25.30 

.61 

2.17 

.m 

21.07 
1.09 
2.51 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00  I 
141 


100.  fX) 
213 


100.00 
240 


100.00 
106 


100.00 
232 


47.00 
12.01 
4.17 


.28 

27.3(i 

5.57 


.09 


100.00 
178 


These  analyses  are  evidently  of  very  unequal  value.  The  high 
silica  found  by  Deville  is  suspicious,  and  yet  Deville  was  an  accurate 
manipulator. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  hydrochemical  studies  ever  made  of  any 
river  system  is  that  of  the  Elbe  and  its  Bohemian  tributaries  by 
J.  Hanamann."  In  two  memoirs  upon  the  waters  of  Bohemia  he 
gives  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  analyses,  tracing  nearly  all  of  the 
important  streams  in  the  upper  Elbe  basin  to  their  sources,  cor- 
relating each  one  with  the  geological  formations  in  which  it  rises. 
and  showing  the  effect  produced  by  their  union.  Of  the  Elbe  itself 
thirteen  analyses  are  given ;  of  the  P^ger,  eight ;  of  the  Iser,  six, 
and  so  on.  From  this  wealth  of  material  only  a  small  part  can  be 
reproduced  here,  recalculated  as  usual  to  our  uniform  standard  and 
beginning  with  the  tributaries.  With  the  two  exceptions  noted,  all 
the  analyses  cited  are  by  Hanamann. 

Analyai's  of  irater  fnnn  tribiitnrirn  of  the  I II In . 

A.  The  Moldau  above  I*rague.  Mean  of  tlireo  analyses  by  A.  liMolioubek.  SItzungsb. 
K.  b6hm.  Gesell.   Wiss.,   1876,  p.   27. 

B.  The  Moldau  l)olow  Kralnp. 

C.  The  Adler  near  it.**  mouth. 

D.  The  Iser  at  its  source. 
I'j.  The  Iser  near  its  mouth. 

F.  The  Eger  at  its  source.      Analysis  by   K.   Spaclb.  ritod   I>y   Ilananiann. 

G.  The  Eger  above  K6nig8l)erg. 

H.  The  Eger  near  its  mouth,  at  HaHscbowilz. 


A. 

H. 

c. 

I). 

K. 

V. 

C. 

H. 

COa 

'     32.W  ' 

34.52 

40.23 

21.2<» 

47.74 

1 1 .  «v8 

20.04 

20.84 

S04                                 

11.95 

10.20 
10.17 

1.7r) 

..% 

U).71 

4.04 

7.44 
3.20 
1 .  43 

0.94 
11.08 
1.24 

0..*.5 
3.fX) 

.78 

7.00 
23.8.') 

19.22 
8.10 

27.4.5 

Cl                      

lO.r/j 

0.55 

NOa                             

.4<) 

POi                       

.47 

Ca 

13.:)2 

20.73 
2.45 

8.14 
2. 19 

28. 15 
2.47 

0.79 
2.24 

1     12.80 
1       3.51 

15.42 

Mg 

1       4.K8 

4.a5 

nI 

1     10.22 

H.40 

4.2S) 

13.80 

3.71 

11.93 

!         ll.flO 

10.46 

K 

'       f)  19 

4.05 
4.99 

2.38  1 
5.. ^,3  1 

5..-)4 
28.39 

2.01  ; 

4.90  1 

0.71 
20.07 

1       2.98 
1     12.19 

3.50 

SiO, 

1       8.90 

4.17 

(AlFe)t08 

1       1.2{i 

1 

4.20 

..32 

1.33 

.(..3  , 

3.07 

i       2.28 

1.10 

'  lOO.DO 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.  (XJ  1 

100.00 

1  100.00 

100.00 

SaUnity,  parts  per  million 

74 

104 

195 

10 

183  ! 

17 

1       so 

\    "« 

'ArcbSvnatur.  Landesdurchforschung  Bohmen,  vol.  0,  No.  A,  IH^A  \  \hA.  \^,  ^o.  T>,  Vj^^*^. 
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THE    DATA    OF   GEOCHEM^STBY. 


To  represent  the  Elbe  itself,  the  following  six  analyses  have  been 
selected  from  Hanamann's  table :  . 

Analynes  of  water  from  the  Elbe. 

I.  The . Welsswasser,  one  of  the  two  chief  sources  of  the  Elbe. 

J.  At  Celakowitz,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Iser. 

K.  At  Melnik,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Moldau. 

L.  At  Leltmerltz,  above  the  Eger. 

M.  At  Lobositz,  below  the  Eger. 

N.  At  Tetschen,  near  the  Bohemian  frontier. 


CO, 

804 

CI 

NOs 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiO, 

(AlFOsOs 


16.84 

12.86 
7.61 
4.28 
8.76 
2.19 

11.06 
2.01 

31.21 
3.18 


45.87 

8.95 

3.27 

.90 

26.41 
3.21 
3.93 
2.46 
4.09 
.91 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00 
13 


100.00 
221 


45.04 

8.88 

3.56 

.94 

26.37 
2.77 
4.02 
3.06 
4.66 
.70 


L. 


40.27 
10.86 
5.00 
1.22 
22.87 
3.24 
5.62 
2.79 
7.27 


100.00 
205 


100.00 
157 


38.41 
12.45 
5.96 
1.28 
22.19 
3.23 
6.35 
2.87 
6.42 
.84 


100.00 
153 


N. 


35.88 
14.88 
5.87 
1.40 
20.92 
3.63 
&09 
3.16 
7.13 
1.04 


100.00 
148 


At  their  sources  these  streams  are  characterized  by  very  low 
salinity  and  a  high  proportion  of  silica  and  alkalies.  They  grad- 
ually increase  in  salinity,  and  by  blending  one  with  another,  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  the  normal  type  of  river  waters.  The  Eger 
is  unusually  rich  in  alkalies  and  chlorine.  The  minor  tributaries  of 
the  Elbe  vary  widely  in  composition,  but  in  general  calcium  and  car- 
bonates are  the  chief  constituents.  In  the  Schladabach,  however, 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Eger,  sodium  and  the  sulphuric  radicle  pre- 
dominate, and  in  the  Chodaubach,  another  tributary  of  the  same 
river,  there  is  a  solution  of  gypsum  with  no  carbonates.  When  the 
Schladabach  enters  the  Franzensbad  moor  it  carries  94  parts  per 
million  of  fixed  mineral  matter;  it  leaves  the  moor  with  a  load  of 
1,542  parts.  This  change  serves  to  show  the  importance  of  ground 
water  in  modifying  the  chemical  character  of  a  stream — a  point 
already  noticed  in  studying  the  rivers  of  Colorado.  For  details  con- 
cerning these  and  many  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  basin, 
Hanamann's  original  memoirs  should  be  consulted.  They  will  well 
repay  careful  study .« 

"  other  data  relative  to  the  Elbe  and  Its  tributaries  are  given  by  J.  J.  Breitenlohner, 
Verhandl.  K.-k.  gool.  Roichsanatalt,  1876,  p.  172;  and  F.  Ullik,  Abhandl.  K.  bOhm.  Gesell. 
Wiss.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  10,  1880.  An  analysis  of  the  Moldau  at  Prague,  by  F.  Stolba,  Is 
given  in  .lour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  27,  p.  971,  1874.  A.  Schwager  (Geognost.  Jahresh.,  1801, 
p.  35)  gives  analyses  of  wator  from  the  Saalo.  the  Eger,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Ac- 
coi*ding  to  Schwager  the  Saale  carries  out  of  Bavaria,  annually.  17, .380,000  kilograms  of 
dissolved  matter,  and  the  Eger  carries  14.000.000  kilograms.  For  additional  data  on  the 
waters  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale,  see  R.  Kolkwitz  and  F.  Ehrllch,  Mitth.  K.  Prfifungs- 
anstalt  fiir  Wasserversorgung,  Heft  9,  p.  1,  Berlin,  1-907. 
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One  table  of  analyses  given  by  Hananiann  is  peculiarly  instruc- 
tive. It  consists  of  averages,  showing  the  composition  of  Bohemian 
waters  as  related  to  the  rocks  from  which  they  flow.  These  averages, 
reduced  to  the  standard  herein  adopted,  are  as  follows: 

Average  composition  of  liohemian  icaters,  classified  according  to  their  sources. 

A.  From  phylllte,  Ave  analyses. 

B.  From  granite,  six  analyses. 

C.  From  mica  schist,  six  analyses. 

D.  From  basalt,  four  analyses. 

E.  From  the  Cretaceous,  four  analyses. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

r>. 

E. 

C03 

'        3,5.94 

30.49 

32.14 

46.85 

33.01 

S04 

1          6.45 

14.12 

12.86 

7.94 

27.69 

CI 

10.15 

6.39 

7.24 

1.60 

2.87 

Ca 

'        11.91 

11.89 

12.61 

20.07 

22.12 

Mg 

1          5.02 

3.58 

5.08 

5.76 

5.29 

Ni 

i        11.20 

10.57 

10.85 

0.22 

3.43 

K 

1          4.39 

5.63 

4.22 

3.20 

2.72 

SiO, 

1        14.94 

17.33 

15.00 

7.67 

2.87 

FejOa 

.63 

1       100.00 

100.  a> 

100.  no 

100.00 

100.00 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

'              48 

1 

65 

74 

343 

603 

The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  water  from  the  Danube, 
taken  at  various  points: 

Analyses  af  water  from  the  Danube. 

A.  Above  the  Naab. 

B.  Above  Regensburg. 

<\  Above  the  Ilz  and   Inn. 

1).  12  kilometers  below  Passau.  Analyses  A  to  D  by  A.  Schwager,  (ieognost.  .Tahresh,. 
1893,  p.  84.    Analyses  of  the  Naab,  Regen,  Isur,  Ilz,  Erlau,  and  Inn  are  also  given." 

E.  At  Greifenstein,  20  Icilometers  above  Vienna.  Mean  of  twenty-three  analyses  by  J.  K. 
Wolfbauer,  of  samples  taken  at  intervals  of  sixteen  days  throughout  the  year  1878. 
Monatsh.  Chemle,  vol.  4,  p.  417,  1884. 

F.  At  Budapest.  Analysis  by  M.  Ballo,  Her.  Deiitsoh.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  11,  p.  441. 
1878.     Blcarbonates  are  here  reduced  to  normal  salts. 


CO3.... 

8O4 

Cl 

PO4.... 
NO,.... 
NOa.... 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

8i0«.... 
TiOj.... 

Mn 

AI2O,... 
Fe,0,&. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million  . 


.23 
26.88 
6.21 
1.47 
.% 
1.59  ' 
trace  ' 
trace 
.78  I 
.06 


100.00 
217 


51.70 

8.5-t 

1.31 

trace 

.06 

.25 

27. 40 

6.00 

1.12 

.72 

2.  42 

trace 

trace 

.42 

.06 


60. 16 

1.20 

truce 

.06 

2. 14 

26.  59 

6.01 

1.34 

1.12 

2.01 

trace 

trace 

.46 

.06 


48.29 

10.52 

2. 25 

trace 

.06 

1.19 

25. 46 

6.31 

1.84 

1.36 

2.20 

trace 

trace 

.46 

.06 


100.00  1 
204 


100.00  I 

201  I 


100.00 
184 


E. 


50.10 
8.81 
1.44 


1.24 
26.28 
5. 95 
1.69 
.94 
3.35 


100.00 
167 


49.03 
13.69 
1.40 


26.78 

6.97 

.93 


trace 


100.00 
151 


•For  older  but  incomplete  analyses  of  the  Regen.  Ilz.  and  Rachelsee.  see  II.  S.  John- 
son, Liebig's  Annalen.  vol.  95,  p.  230,  1855.  An  analysis  of  Danube  water  taken  at 
Vienna  was  made  by  (J.  Bischof  in  1852. 

*Ja  Scbwager's  analyses   this  is  given   as   FeO.     I  have  YecaVe\i\«Ll^  VA^  tv^^x«^  \.<:» 
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THE    DATA   OF    GEOCHEMISTRY. 


The  regularity  shown  by  these  figures  is  very  striking.  The  Dan- 
ube water  is  essentially  a  calcium  carbonate  water,  but  the  sulphates 
in  it  tend  to  increase  in  going  downstream.  According  to  Wolfbauer, 
the  river  carries  past  Vienna  a  daily  charge  of  25,000  metric  tons  of 
matter  in  solution.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  load  of  9,125,000 
metric  tons.  The  mechanical  sediment  transported  at  the  same  time 
is  only  three-fifths  as  much. 

Analyses  of  a  few  more  waters  of  central  P^urope  are  given  in  the 
next  table : 

AnalyHt'H  of  water  from  central  Europe. 

A.  The  Gmimdener-  or  Traunsee,  which  empties  through  the  Traun  into  the  Danube. 
Analysis  by  U.  (Jodeffroy,  Jahresb.  Chemie,  1882,  p.  1623.  A  large  amount  of  organic 
matter  is  reported,  but  not  included  in  the  following  table. 

B.  Walchensee,  Bavaria.      Analysis  by  A.   Schwager,   Geognost.  Jahresh.,   1894,   p.   91. 

C.  Lago  di  (Jarda,  northern  Italy.     Analysis  l\v  Schwager,"  loc.  cit. 

D.  Balaton-  or  Plattensee,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  L.  von  Ilosvay,  in  Resultate  der  wis- 
sensch.  Erforsch.  Balatonsees,  vol.  1,  p.  6,  1898.     Reduced  from  bicarbonate  form. 

K.  The  Vistula  at  Culm.  Analysis  by  G.  Bischof,  Lehrb.  chem.  phys.  Geol..  2d  ed., 
vol.  1.  p.  275,  1863. 


A. 

51.68 

2.44 

27.54 

5. 21 

2.82 

.tO.  83 
11. 62 
..58 
26.49 
7.00 
.99 
..58 
1.00 

}     ■« 

C. 

I). 

K. 

COa 

.')3.29 
4.17 
.3.13 

24.56 
6.66 
2.49 
2.01 
2.33 
1.21 
.15 

38.80 

21.47 

2.98 

8.87 

12.81 

6.14 

3.27 

4.48 

.82 

.36 

47. 78 

SOi                                                    

9  49 

CI.                  

2.70 

Ca                                 

28.  52 

Mff          

4.44 

Na.::::.: 

1.57 

K                

.39 

SiOj                  

.31 
}        1.01 

4.49 

AI2O3   

}      .« 

FojOa             

Salinity,  parts  per  Tinliioi 

100.00 
99 

100.00 
121 

100.00 
12.5 

100.00 

512 

100.00 

178 

"  Schwager  also  gives  analyses  of  the  Starnljergersee  and  the  Kger.  In  Geognost. 
Jahresh.  1897,  p.  65,  he  gives  good  analyses  of  several  Bavarian  lakes.  All  are  dilute 
calcium  carbonate  waters.  For  throo  small  lakes  near  Halle  and  Elsleben  see  W.  lie. 
Die  Mansfelder  Seen.  Inaug.  IMss..  Halle.  1888,  and  also,  by  the  same  author,  Der  Wiirm- 
see.  Leipzig,  1901.  A  memoir  by  J.  Wolff  (Chemische  Analyse  der  wichtigten  Fliisse 
i>nd  Seen  Mecklenburgs,  Wiesbaden,  1872*  contains  analyses  of  several  small  riv^ers  and 
lakes.  Analyses  of  water  from  the  Oder  nre  given  by  Luedecke  in  Das  Wasser  des  Oder- 
thales,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1907. 


The  Gmundener  water  closely  resembleK  that  of  the  Daiuibe. 
Balaton  Lake  seems  to  have  an  exceptional  composition. 


The 


RIVERS  OF  SWEDEN. 


For  Sweden  a  single  table  of  analyses  must  suffice,  reduced  from  the 
data  given  by  O.  Hofman-Bang."  The  month  in  which  the  water  wa.s 
taken  is  given  for  each  analysis. 


«  Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  I'psala,  vol.  6,  p.  101,  1905. 
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A.  The  Byske-elf.  July. 

B.  The  Khirelf,  April. 
('.  The  Klarelf.  Octol»er. 
I).  The  LJusnan.  June. 


E.  The  Indalself,  June. 

F.  The  Fyris,  April. 

G.  The  Fyrls,  October. 


'        A. 

B. 

39.44 

5.85 
5.10 

''• 

1). 

43. 11 
4.57 
4.53 

trace 

K. 

F. 

G. 

CO:, 

SO^ 

CI. 

NO, 

50. 60 
4.01 
4.75 

3H.68 

7.6:^ 

2.24 
.46 

43.93 

7.24 
3.81 

29.14 

24. 58 

3.15 

trace 

14.30 

39.08 

3.27 

.13 

PO^. 

trace 

18.04 

.38 

11.33 

4.89 
5.78 
4.60 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

11.57 
.64 
9.90  \ 
.'          9.00    1 
7.57  i 
1.96 

14.95 
.51 

18.77 

13.09 
•2.29 

11.67 

.51 

8.42 

3.78 

19.17 
7.44 

17.34 

.24 

9.05 

5. 87 

13.70 
1.59 

27. 49 
1.69 
2.92 
2.36 
6.00 
2.67 

27.99 
2.11 
3.33 
1.73 

SiOa 

(AlFe).20-. 

.    6.19 
1.87 

Salinity,  jmrts  per  million 

100.00  ; 
.'        19.25  ' 

1 

100.00 
27.6 

100.00 
25. 5 

100.00 

24.8 

100.00 
33.7 

100.00 
170.3 

100.00 
178.1 

The  remarkably  low  magnesia  and  high  proportion  of  alkalies  are 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  these  waters.  The  variability  of  the 
Fyris  affords  another  good  example  of  the  fact  that  little  significance 
can  be  attached  to  a  single  analysis  of  a  river  water. 

RUSSIAN  WATERS.^ 

The  following  analyses  are  reduced  to  standard  form  from  the 
analyses  as  published  by  C.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat : 

Analyses  (tf  Russian  waters. 

A.  Lake  Onega.     M^l.  chim.  phys.  St.  Peter.sbiirg  Acad.,  vol.  11.  p.  G.*??.  18.S2. 

B.  Lake  Peipus.      Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24.  p.  42,*^.  ISTS. 

C.  The  Dwina  at  Archangel.  Analysis  cited  by  .T.  Uoth,  Allgera.  chem.  (ieol.,  vol.  1, 
p.  457. 

D.  River  Om  above  Omsk.     Mom.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  20,  No  4,  1873. 

E.  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia.     Same  reference  as  analysis  B. 


COa 25. 70 

SO* '  5.3fi 

CI I  i;i.07 

NOj 4.11 

PO* '  .47 

Ca '  s.W 

Mg (i.  S(i 

Na i;^  M 

K <)..-i2 

Rb II 

NH* :,o 

SiOj 10.  a2 

FejO, .  4;{ 

lfK).00 
Salinity,  parts  \)vr  niillioii 49. 4 


"For  an  analysis  of  (In-  sm.iil   Lnkr  Iriirol.  (Jovernmont  of  Yenoselsk.  Siberia,  see  S.   S. 
Zaieski,  Chem.  Zeitunu.  vol.  n;.  p.  .'.IM.  1S1>2. 


.59.. ^7  ' 

20. 3K  1 

43.73  ' 

49.85 

.02 

18.95 

2. 15  I 

6.93 

.S.  09 

17.71   1 

12.81 

2.44 

.4.")  ' 

.21 

.14 

.2<» 

.72 

2.->.  ')4 

\2.:is 

11.24 

23.42 

4.1.1 

7.. 58 

9.(>8 

3.57 

2.  7')  ' 

8.98 

9.04  [ 

5.85 

2.07  1 

.5.  .5.5  , 

2.82  , 
trace 

3.44 

.10    . 

.08 

.78 

1.74 

0.51  J 

2.03 

.14 

.44 

1.42 

1.40 

100.00 

100.00  ' 

100.00 

100.00 

100 

187  1 

447 

60 

14399— Bull.  8:^)— OS- 
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THE   DATA   OF    GEOCHEMISTRY. 
THE  NILE.- 


The  water  of  the  Nile  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed,  with  varying 
results.     The  best  data  are  as  follows : « 

Analyses  of  water  from  the  Nile, 

A.  The  White  Nile  near  Khartoum.     Average  of  three  analyses. 

B.  The  Blue  Nile.  Average  of  three  analyses.  Analyses  A  and  B  by  W.  Beam, 
Second  Rept.  Wellcome  Research  Lab.,  Khartoum,  1906. 

C.  Average  of  twelve  analyses  of  monthly  samples,  taken  from  the  lower  Nile  between 
June  8,  1874,  and  May  13,  1875.  Analyses  by  H.  Letheby,  cited  by  S.  Baker  In  Proc. 
Inst.  Civil  Eng.,  vol.  60,  p.  376,  1880.  The  total  solids  contained  10.36  per  cent  of 
organic  matter. 

D.  The  Nile,  about  two  hours  journey  below  Cairo.  Analysis  by  O.  Popp,  Llebig's 
Annalen,  vol.  155,  p.  344,  1870.  The  total  solids  contained  12.02  per  cent  of  organic 
matter. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

COa 

42.97 
.25 
4.58 
.25 

41.74 

5.62 

2.19 

.11 

36.60 

17.44 

4.47 

trace 

trace 

20.10 

4.01 

3.04 

7.97 

}       6.47 

36.02 

SOi 

3.93 

ok::::::::::::::::::::::::::.::: :::::::.:::::::: 

2.83 

N0» ... 

pa?::::::::;::::::::::::.:::;:::.:.:::::::.:::::::.:::::::.:.. 

.59 

Ca 

9.78 
3.00 

17.66 
6.79 

14.72 

18.38 
4.66 
5.43 
1.32 

20.55 

13.31 

Mg 

7.39 

ns::: 

13  14 

K 

3.26 

SiOs. 

16  88 

FejOs 

2.f5 

■* 

Salinitv,  i>arts  per  million 

100.00 
174 

100.00 
130 

100.00 
168 

100.00 
119 

In  Letheby 's  analyses  the  excess  of  potassium  over  sodium  is  very 
peculiar,  and  at  least  improbable.  In  the  \Miite  Nile  the  propor- 
tion of  sulphates  is  insignificant.  Beam  accounts  for  the  latter  fact 
by  supposing  the  sulphates  to  be  reduced  to  carbonates  by  the  organic 
matter  of  the  "  sudd."  South  of  the  "  sudd  "  the  AVhite  Nile  con- 
tains appreciable  sulphates;  after  leaving  the  "sudd"  it  is  nearly 
free  from  them.  ^ 

Note. — For  the  otlier  great  rivers  of  Africa  chemical  analyses  are  yet  to  be 
made,  and  apart  from  the  few  Siberian  waters  I  have  found  little  bearing  upon 
Asiatic  streams.  An  analysis  of  water  from  Mahanuddy  River  at  Cuttack, 
India,  was  published  by  E.  Nicholson  in  Jour.  Chein.  Soc,  vol.  26,  p.  229,  1873. 
It  is  obscurely  stated,  and  I  can  not  attempt  to  reduce  the  figures  to  standard 
form. 

ORGANIC    MATTER    IX    WATERS. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  fixed  inorganic  matter 
found  in  natural  waters;  but  other  impurities  which  have  geological 
significance  are  also  present.  All  such  waters  contain  dissolved  gases, 
especially  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  sometimes  hy- 


"A.  Ch^ln  (in  Le  Nil.  le  Soudan,  rftpvpte.  Paris.  ISOl)  jrlvos  some  very  questionable 
analyses  of  the  Blue  Nile,  the  White  Nile,  and  the  Nile  near  Cairo.  According  to 
Ch^lu  the  river  carries  past  Cairo  annually  Til. 4 2S, 500  metric  tons  of  suspended  solids 
and  20.772.400  metric  tons  In  solution. 

*On  nitrates  Id  the  Nile  see  A.  Muntz,  Compt.  Kend..  vol.  107,  p.  231,  1888. 
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drogen  sulphide.  The  rain  brings  also  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  to 
the  soil,  and  so  into  the  groimd  water;  and  various  organic  sub- 
stances are  invariably  found  in  greater  or  sjnaller  quantities.  These 
gases  and  compounds  interact  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  play  an  important  part  in  the  decomposition  of  rocks. 
We  have  already  noted  the  importance  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  weather- 
ing agent,  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  how  dissolved  air 
represents  a  concentration  of  oxygen,  but  so  far  the  organic  matter  of 
water  has  been  tacitly  ignored.  Its  quantity,  in  percentages  of  total 
solids,  can  be  computed  in  some  cases  from  the  original  data  of  the 
analyses  already  given.     A  few  of  the  available  figures  are  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  organic  matter  in  various  streams. 


Danube 3.25 

James 4. 14 

Maumee 4.55 

Nile 10.30 

Hudson 11.42 

Rhine 11.93 

Cumberland 12.08 

Thames 12.10 

Genesee 12.  80 


Amazon 15.03 

Mohawk 15.34 

Delaware T 16.00 

I>ough  Neagh 10.40 

Xingu 20.  a3 

Tapajos 24.10 

Plata 49.50 

Negro 53.89 

Uruguay 59.  90 


The  range  of  figures  is  rather  wide,  but  the  highest  values  represent 
tropical  streams.  That  is,  leaving  artificial  pollution  out  of  account, 
waters  flowing  through  tropical  swamps  carry  the  largest  proportion 
of  organic  matter.  Ijough  Neagh,  in  Ireland,  doubtless  shows  the 
effects  of  bog  water. 

The  organic  matter  is  derived  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  by  further  oxidation  may  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it 
consists  in  great  part  of  a  vague  series  of  vegetable  acids,  humic, 
crenic,  apocrenic,  ulmic,  etc.,  whose  precise  chemical  relations  are  yet 
to  be  made  out.  The  salts  of  these  acids  are  partly  soluble  and  partly 
insoluble  in  water,  and  the  acids  themselves  are  powerful  agents  in  the 
solution  of  mineral  matter  from  rocks.  According  to  A.  A.  Julien,^ 
crenic  acid  is  probably  present  in  all  spring,  lake,  and  river  waters, 
in  which  it  undergoes  oxidation  by  direct  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  air.  Humic  acid  is  said  to  decompose  silicates,'^  and  by  a  reaction 
between  it  and  ammonia  from  rain  water,  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
silica  in  the  soil,  a  series  of  silico-azo-humic  acids  is  formed,''  whose 


•  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci..  vol.  'JS.  p.  .'Ul.  1870.  On  tho  orj?anic  matter  of  waters 
in  FinlaDd.  see  O.  Aschan.  Zoitsclir.  prakt.  (ieol.,  vol.  ir».  p.  no.  1007. 

*A.  Rodzyanko,  Jour.  ('hem.  Soc.  vol.  <)ii.  pt.  2.  p.  I.*i73,  1802.  Abstract  from  Jour. 
Russ.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  22.  p.  208. 

<•  P.  Thenard,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70,  p.  1412,  1870. 
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alkaline  salts  are  easily  soluble  In  short,  the  humus  acids  absorb 
nitrogen  from  the  air  to  form  azo-humic  acids,  and  the  latter,  in 
presence  of  alkaline  carbonates,  are  capable  of  dissolving  silica. 
Amorphous  silica  is  presumably  the  most  easily  attacked,  but  even 
quartz  may  be  corroded  by  this  class  of  organic  solvents."  To  this 
subject  I  shall  recur  in  a  later  chapter. 

If  now  we  scrutinize  carefully  the  analyses  that  have  been  tabu- 
lated in  the  preceding  pages,  we  shall  see  that  an  unusually  high 
proportion  of  silica  is  characteristic  of  two  classes  of  waters.  It 
is  very  high  in  the  tropical  streams,  being  highest  of  all  in  the 
Uruguay  River;  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  correlated  with  the 
abundance  of  organic  matter,  which  serves  to  hold  it  in  solution. 
No  regular  and  invariable  connection  between  organic  matter  and 
silica  can  be  traced,  however;  other  factors  enter  into  the  problem 
presented ;  but  the  general  tendency  seems  to  be  quite  clear.  If  the 
organic  substances  in  water  were  invariably  the  same,  a  more  pre- 
cise regularity  might  be  indicated;  but  that,  in  all  probability,  is 
not  the  case.  Furthermore,  the  solubility  of  any  substance  is  modified 
by  the  presence  of  other  substances,  and  no  general  laws  covering 
the  entire  field  have  yet  been  formulated.  We  can  only  say  that  when 
the  proportion  of  organic  matter  is  very  high,  that  of  silica  is  likely 
to  be  high  also. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  not  true,  for  the  reason  that 
juiother  set  of  conditions  operate  in  bringing  about  the  solution 
of  silica.  Small  streams,  near  their  sources,  especially  if  they  rise 
in  crystalline  rocks,  also  carry  a  large  relative  proportion  of  silica, 
although  its  absolute  amount  may  not  be  large.  We  see  this  pecul- 
iarity in  the  headwaters  of  the  Elbe,  Eger,  and  Iser,  as  shown  b}'^ 
Hanamann's  analyses,  and  also  in  the  waters  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
This  silica  is  directly  derived  from  the  rocks  at  the  time  of  their 
decomposition  by  carbonated  waters,  and  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
material  which  is  at  first  taken  into  solution.  The  seepage  or 
ground  water  which  afterwards  enters  the  streams  is  much  poorer 
in  silica,  and  so  the  proportion  of  the  latter  tends  to  diminish  as  a 
river  flows  toward  the  sea. 

CON^IAMIXATIOX    BY    IIITMAIS^    AGKNCIKS. 

In  any  complete  discussion  of  river  waters  account  uuist  be  taken 
of  contamination  by  human  agencies.  Towns  and  factories  drain 
into  the  streams,  and  the  extent  of  the  polhition  is,  for  our  immedi- 
ate purposes,  best  measured  by  the  j)r()portion  of  chlorine.  A  good 
example  is  furnished  by  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  which  empties 
into  the   Desplaines   Kiver  and   thence   passes   through   the   Illinois 


"See  C.  W.  Hayes,  Hull.  (;eol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  8,  p.  L'13.  1800. 
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River  into  the  Mississippi.  For  the  waters  thus  affected  there  are 
abundant  data,  and  the  sanitary  analyses  by  the  late  A.  AV.  Palmer 
are  especially  valuable.'*  His  annual  averages  for  1900,  represent- 
ing Illinois  River,  are  stated  below.  The  percentages  have  been 
calculated  by  myself,  and  the  table  is  to  be  read  going  southward. 

Total  HoUds  and  chlorine  in  lUinois  and  Mississipiti  rivers. 


Illinois  River— 

At  Morris 

At  Ottawa 

At  Lasallc 

At  AveryviUe 

A.t  Havana 

At  Kampsvillo 

At  Grafton 

Mississippi  River  at  Orafton 


Total 

dissolved 

Chlo 

solids. 

Parts  per 

Parts  per 

million. 

million. 

235.3 

23.1 

260.4 

21.4 

245.4 

18.7 

245. 2 

17.5 

23().3 

14.8 

234.3 

14.0 

232.6 

13.1 

150.1 

3.1 

Per  cent, 
9.82 
7.04 
7.62 
7.14 
6.27 
5.98 
5.63 
2.06 


The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  chlorine  as  we  follow  the  Illinois 
downstream  is  most  striking;  but  even  more  surprising  are  the  data 
concerning  the  Mi.ssissippi  a  little  farther  south,  at  Alton.  Here 
samples  were  taken  100  feet  from  the  Illinois  shore,  one- fourth  the 
distance  across,  in  midstream,  three-fourths  over,  and  100  feet  from 
the  Missouri  shore.  The  figures  represent  averages  covering  periods 
of  from  nine  months  to  nearlv  the  entire  vear  1900. 


Total  solids  and  chlorine  in  Mississippi  River  at  Alton,  III. 


100  feet  from  Illinois  shore 

One-fourth  distance  across 

Midstream 

Three-fourths  distance  acros.>«. 
100 feet  from  Missouri  shoo*. . . 


Total 

dissolved 

Chlorine. 

solid.s. 

Parts  per 

Parts  per 

million. 

million. 

Per  cent. 

194.1 

7.7 

3.97 

182.8 

7.1 

3.87 

1«0.0 

4.4 

2.74 

155.0 

4.1 

2.65 

154.2 

3.5 

2.27 

The  influence  of  the  Illinois  Kiver  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi is  perfectly  evident.  The  chief  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
chlorine  in  the  Illinois  is  of  course  the  dilution  of  the  water  by  other 
less  contaminated  sources  of  siij)ply.  In  the  Kankakee  at  AVilming- 
ton  the  proportion  of  chlorine  during  the  same  period  was  only  1.21 
per  cent,  and  in  the  Fox  River  it  was  1.1)8  per  cent,  calculated  from 
^he  total  matter  in  solution.  The  Kankakee  and  Fox  rivers  represent 
an  approximation  to  the  normal  chlorine  of  the  region;  the  Illinois, 
into  which  they  flow,  shows  tlie  exaggeration  produced  by  artificial 
means.     Near  the  ocean  the  normal  chlorine  in  fresh  waters  is  much 


•Chemical  Survey  of  the  Waters  of  Ulinois,  1897-1902,  Univ.  IlllnolR,  190S. 
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higher  and  the  effects  of  polhition  are  less  conspicuous  than  in  inland 
streams.** 

GAINS    AND    TjOSSES    IN    WATERS. 

In  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  the  salinity  is  naturally  low — that 
is,  their  waters  are  very  dilute  solutions,  which  do  not  approach  the 
point  of  saturation  for  even  the  less  soluble  of  their  constituents. 
The  relatively  insoluble  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are 
held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  always  pres- 
ent, and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded,  while  dissolved,  as  bicarbonates. 
Without  this  solvent  much  of  the  load  would  be  deposited,  as  indeed 
it  is  by  the  evaporation  of  percolating  waters  in  limestone  caves, 
when  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  formed.  In  a  flowing  river, 
which  continually  receives  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and  from  de- 
caying vegetation,  such  depositions  are  not  likely  to  occur,  at  least 
not  to  any  notable  extent }  but  when  pools  are  left  from  an  overflow, 
incrustations  of  solid  matter  may  soon  form.  The  sediments  found 
in  streams  are  mostly  claylike  in  character,  and  rarely  contain  any 
conspicuous  proportion  of  carbonates  or  sulphates.  Living  organ- 
isms, especially  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  some  aquatic  plants,  with- 
draw calcium  carbonate  from  solution ;  but  how  great  their  influence 
may  be,  relatively  to  an  entire  flow,  we  have  no  means  of  estimating. 
Infusoria  may  remove  silica  from  solution,  and  the  same  substance 
can  perhaps  be  thrown  down  by  the  oxidation  of  the  humus  acids 
which  help  to  hold  it  dissolved.  By  the  latter  process  iron  also  is 
deposited,  for  the  soluble  ferrous  crenate,  upon  oxidation,  yields  an 
insoluble  basic  ferric  salt,  and  ultimately  ferric  hydroxide.  Many 
agencies  thus  combine  to  modify  the  composition  of  a  water,  but  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  several  factors  can  hardly  be  determined. 
The  waters  gain  and  lose  solid  matter,  but  on  the  whole,  as  we  follow 
a  stream  downward  in  its  course,  the  gains  exceed  the  losses.  A\lien 
we  exclude  the  elements  of  dilution  by  tributaries  and  the  variations 
in  concentration  between  high  and  low  stages  of  water  we  find  that 
salinity  generally  increases  until  a  river  reaches  the  sea. 

Speaking  broadly,  lake  and  river  waters  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes — namely,  sulphate  and  carbonate  waters,  accordin^^ 
as  carbonic  or  sulphuric  ions  predominate.  The  classification  can 
be  still  further  subdivided  with  reference  to  the  abundance  of  chlo- 
rides or  of  silica,  and  again  with  regard  to  bases;  but  the  two  main 
divisions  still  hold.     Most  waters  are  either  carbonate  or  sulphate 

•  A  good  summary  of  the  relations  between  normal  and  polluted  waters  in  the  oastern 
and  middle  States  is  jflven  by  M.  O.  I^lghton  in  Wnter-Sup.  and  Irr.  Paper  No.  79,  IT.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  1903.  The  subject  of  normal  chlorine  Is  considered  and  the  classlcnl 
*'  chlorine  map  "  of  Massachusetts  is  reproduced. 

See  also  Sixth  Report  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  1868,  on  the  domestic  water  Huppl.v 
of  Oreat  Britain.     This  report  contains  abundant  data  on  chlorine  in  waters. 
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in  type,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  climatic  considerations  de- 
termine, in  part  at  least,  the  chemical  character  of  a  stream.  The 
carbonates  are  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  rain  or  from  that 
produced  by  organic  matter,  which  may  act  either  upon  crj'stalline 
rocks  directly  or  by  solution  of  limestones.  The  sulphates  originate 
in  the  oxidation  of  pyrite  or  by  the  solution  of  gypsum,  and  the  two 
classes  of  waters  are  almost  invariably  commingled.  Carbonate 
waters  are  by  far  the  most  common,  as  the  cited  analyses  show,  and 
the  reasons  for  this  fact  have  already  been  made  clear.  We  have 
also  seen  how  a  river  can  change  its  type  in  flowing  from  one  point 
to  another,  and  we  have  noted  the  probability  that  this  transforma- 
tion is  commonly  due  to  the  blending  of  streams,  or  even  to  the  acces- 
sion of  ground  waters.  One  other  point  in  this  connection  remains 
to  be  noted — namely,  the  possible  influence  of  micro-organisms.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  these  minute  creatures,  acting  in  pres- 
ence of  other  organic  matter,  nuiy  reduce  sulphates,  with  elimination 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  formation  of  carbonates  in  their  stead. 
That  reactions  of  this  kind  occur  in  saline  and  brackish  waters 
seems  to  be  well  established.**  A  suggestive  instance  came  within 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  A  quantity 
of  water  rich  in  sulphates,  from  one  of  the  alkaline  lakes  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  sent  to  the  laboratory  in  a  wooden  barrel.  When  re- 
ceived, the  water  had  become  fetid  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
discolored  by  extract  from  the  wood — so  much  so  as  to  be  unfit  for 
analysis.  How  far  such  changes  may  occur  in  nature,  especially  in 
swamp  waters,  remains  to  be  determined.  At  all  events,  the  pos- 
sibility of  similar  transformations  can  not  be  ignored. 

CHEMICAL.  I>ENTTI>ATION. 

Now,  to  sum  up :  A  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  waters  from 
many  sources,  and  each  one  owes  its  peculiarities  to  the  conditions  ex- 
isting at  its  starting  point.  Carbonic  acid,  either  of  atmospheric  or 
of  organic  origin,  is  the  most  abundant  and  generally  the  most  potent 
of  the  agents  that  dissolve  mineral  matter  from  the  rocks.  Hence 
carbonate  waters  are  the  commonest,  and,  as  streams  blend  to  form  the 
great  continental  rivers,  the  carbonate  type  tends  to  become  more  and 
more  pronounced.  In  the  temperate  zone,  at  least,  the  larger  streams 
resemble  one  another  chemically,  and  seem  on  the  average  to  do  pretty 
much  the  same  chemical  work  in  pretty  much  the  same  way.  The 
composition  of  their  waters  gives  a  measure  of  the  effects  which  they 
have  produced ;  and  if  the  data  were  adequate  the  study  of  chemical 
denudation  would  be  both  profitable  and  easy.     But  the  data  are  not 


•See  N.  Zellnsky,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  66.  pt.  2.  abstract,  p.  200,  1894;  also  M.  W, 
Beyerinck,  Idem,  vol.  80,  pt.  2,  abstract,  p.  119 ;  and  R.  H.  ^a\t«it,  wiCi  e.  ^.  ^\ftOK^\v 
klem,  vol  SO,  p.  2,  p.  265,  1901. 
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adequate;  and  so  the  conclusions  Avhich  have  been  reached  by  various 
investigators  concerning  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  annually  car- 
ried by  rivers  to  the  sea  are  Avithout  sufficient  basis.  We  have  already 
observed  that  an  analysis  of  river  water,  taken  at  a  single  point  and 
at  one  stage  of  concentration,  tells  us  little  or  nothing  of  what  the 
stream  as  a  whole  may  do.  Annual  averages  of  water  taken  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers  are  needed  before  the  j^roblems  of  chemical  denu- 
dation can  be  even  approximately  solved. 

For  example,  Sir  John  Murray,'*  whose  figures  were  cited  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  has  computed,  by  averaging  the  analyses 
of  nineteen  rivers,  not  only  the  total  amoimt  of  saline  matter  carried 
annually  in  solution  to  the  sea,  but  also  its  composition.  His  results 
are  as  follows,  together  with  a  reduction  to  percentages,  stated  in 
terms  of  ions : 


Saline  matter  carried  annuaUii  to  the  sea  hy  nineteen  rirers. 


TONS     PER     CUBIC     MILK     OF  RIVER 
WATER. 

CJ1CO3 :i2G,  710 

MgC^Oa ^ 112,870 

CUaPsOx - 2.913 

CaSO, :u.3«i 

Na^SO, ;n,  805 

K2SO,   --  20,858 

NaNO., ..  26,800 

NaCl 10,0r>7 

LiCl 2,402 

NH4CI 1.080 

SiO, 74,  577 

Fe^Oa 13,000 

AlaOa 14,315 

MnjOa 5,703 

Organic  matter 70,020 


762,  587 


PERCENTAGE   COMPOSITION   OF 
OANIC   MATTER. 

CO, 

SO, 

01 

NO, 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiO, 

K2O:, 

Minor   constituents 


Organic    niatter=  10.37    per    c 
total  solids. 


I  NOR 

41.33 
8.22 
1.  85 
2.82 

20.  40 
4.  (J5 
3.47 
1.  33 

10.  75 

4.  70 

.30 

KM).  01) 
ent    of 


This  estimate,  combined  with  the  figures  previously  given,  is 
interesting,  for  it  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  quantities  involved  in 
the  discussion  and  emphasizes  the  preponderance  of  carbonates  in 
river  water.  But  it  can  not  be  applied  in  anything  like  an  exact 
way  to  determining  the  extent  of  chemical  denudation  over  all  the 
globe.  It  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  European  data  and  to  a 
large  extent  upon  inconclusive  analyses.  Evidence  as  to  the  chemical 
character  of  the  greater  American,  African,  and  Asiatic  streams  w^as 
practically  unobtainable,  and  hence  we  must  regard  Murray's  com- 
putation as  only  a  very  rough  indication  of  what  the  truth  may  be. 
Data  from  all  the  greater  river  basins  of  the  world  are  required 
before  we  can  determine  the  full  significance  of  chemical  denudation. 


«  Scottish  Qeog.  Mag.,  \o\.  S,  p.  ^^,  1^%1. 
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The  problem,  however,  can  be  attacked  locally,  with  reference  to 
special  areas.  T.  Mellard  Reade,*  for  instance,  in  a  well-known 
investigation,  has  calculated  the  amount  of  solid  matter  annually 
dissolved  by  water  from  the  rocks  of  England  and  AVales.  Putting 
the  average  salinity  of  the  waters  at  12.23  parts  in  100,000,  he  esti- 
mates that  the  total  annual  run-off  from  the  area  in  question  carries 
in  solution  8,370,630  tons  of  dissolved  mineral  matter,  or  143.5  tons 
from  each  square  mile  of  surface.  At  this  rate,  by  the  solvent  action 
of  water  alone,  the  level  of  P^ngland  and  AVales  would  be  lowered  1 
foot  in  12,978  years. 

The  figures  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  with  reference  to  Amer- 
ican rivers,  lead  to  rather  lower  estimates.  The  data  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows,  with  metric  instead  of  British  tons.^ 

Saline  matter  carried  annually  to  the  sea  hy  four  American  rivers. 


Saline  matter. 


River.  '    ,ir^[^' 1  ,      Per 

,    drained.  r^^^^        !    ^^^^^^ 

mile. 


I  Sq.  miles.  Tons.  Tons. 

St.  Lawrence  at  Ogdensburg I       286,900!  29,278,000  102 

Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks 1           9,650  !  771,000!  80 

Mississippi  at  New  Orleans l,259,ono  98,369,000  78 

Colorado  at  Yuma 225, 000  13, 416, 400  60 


I     1,780,550  I     143,834,400 

I  ! 


a  79. 6 


"  Average. 


The  variation,  in  tons  per  square  mile,  between  these  figures  is 
quite  important.  The  Colorado  drains  an  arid  region,  and  much  of 
the  area  ascribed  to  the  river  adds  litHo  or  nothing  to  it.  The  humid 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  liberal  contributor 
of  saline  substances.  The  Mississippi,  with  humid  regions  to  the 
east  and  semiarid  plains  to  the  west,  shows  an  intermediate  figure 
for  the  chemical  erosion.  The  mean  value,  in  round  numbers  80 
metric  tons  per  square  mile,  is  probai)ly  not  far  from  the  truth,  and 
presumably  is  fairly  correct  for  the  entire  area  of  tlie  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  Great  Basin.  This  figure,  however,  refers  only  to 
inorganic  matter.  Tf  organic  impurities  are  to  be  inchided,  it  should 
be  increased  by  perhaps  10  per  cent,  that  is,  to  88  metric  tons  per 
square  mile.*' 


•  Pror.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ^.  p.  211,  1S7C-77.  Koprlnled  nndor  (lie  title  '*  Chem- 
Iciil  Denudation  in  Uelatiun  to  (Jeological  Time." 

^2,205  pounds  as  against  2,240. 

«^  For  other  estimates  of  the  amount  of  malerlai  carried  l)y  various  rivers,  see  Geikie. 
Text-book  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  vol.  1.  p.  4S().  IDo:;.  Tlie  Tlianios.  foi-  example,  carries 
in  solution  past  Kingston  548,2:i0  tons  of  (ixed  inorganic  matter  in  a  year.  See  also 
the  thesis  of  A.  F.  White  on  the  waters  of  I{ockl)ridgc  County.  Virginia  (Washington  and 
Ijee  University,  190G).  This  thesis  deals  with  North  liiver,  a  tributary  of  the  James. 
In  Reade's  Evolution  of  Earth  Structure  still  other  data  are  given. 
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All  of  these  calculations  of  course  are  subject  to  revision,  and  even 
the  best  of  them  may  be  greatly  modified.  At  this  point  a  few  words 
of  caution  may  be  useful.  Suppose  we  knew  exactly  how  much  dis- 
solved matter  a  certain  river  annually  discharged  into  the  sea.  In 
order  to  determine  its  geological  significance,  we  should  have  to 
allow  for  several  factors  of  other  than  geological  origin.  Part  of 
the  chlorine  came  in  rainfall  from  the  atmosphere  and  part  of  it  from 
pollution  by  towns.  The  carbonic  acid,  also,  would  be  partly  of 
direct  atmospheric  origin,  and  only  a  portion  would  represent  the 
actual  solution  of  limestones.  For  the  chlorine  and  its  equivalent 
sodium  corrections  can  probably  be  made ;  <»  but  discrimination  in 
the  case  of  carbonic  acid  is  more  difficult.  We  must  also  remember 
that  a  river  drops  some  of  its  burden  during  its  course;  so  that  the 
amount  of  saline  matter  delivered  to  the  ocean  is  not  an  exact  meas- 
ure of  the  rock  decomposition  which  its  waters  have  effected. 

o  Reade,  In  his  calculations  relative  to  England  and  Wales,  takes  these  disturbing 
factors  into  account.  Spring  and  Prost,  In  their  work  on  the  Meuse,  and  Ullilc,  in  his 
study  of  the  Elbo,  have  attempted  to  measure  the  amount  of  human  contamination. 
This  factor,  obviously,  must  be  very  variable.  In  rivers  like  the  Yukon  or  the  Colorado 
it  is  negligible;  in  the  Misissippi  or  the  Hudson  it  is  doubtless  large. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  OCEAX. 

Et-EMENTS  T^  TlIE   OCEAX. 

For  obvious  reasons,  some  of  them  purely  scientific  and  some 
utilitarian,  the  water  of  the  ocean  has  been  the  subject  of  long  and 
elaborate  scientific  investigations.  Considered  broadly,  its  composi- 
tion is  relatively  simple  and  remarkably  uniform;  studied  minutely, 
it  is  found  to  contain  many  substances.** 

In  his  great  memoir  on  the  chemical  composition  of  sea  water,  G. 
Forchhanuner  ^  gave  a  list  of  the  various  elements  which,  up  to  his 
time,  had  been  detected  in  it.  The  elements  which  are  STifficiently 
abundant  to  be  determined  in  ordinarj'^  analyses  will  be  considered 
later;  the  substances  that  are  less  frequently  estimated  may  be  briefly 
considered  now. 

Iodine. — Chiefly  found  in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds.  According  to  E. 
Sonstadt,*^  it  is  present  in  sea  water  in  the  form  of  an  iodate.  A. 
Gautier,*  examining  surface  water  from  the  Mediterranean,  found 
iodine  only  in  the  organic  matter  which  he  separated  by  filtration, 
but  at  depths  beyond  800  meters  its  compounds  were  detected  in  the 
water  itself.  Living  organisms  withdraw  iodine  from  solution.  The 
largest  amount  of  iodine,  organic  and  inorganic,  reported  by  Gautier 
is  2.38  milligrams  to  the  liter.  J.  KoettJ*torfer,^  in  an  earlier  investi- 
gation, found  much  smaller  quantities.  ^ 

Fluorine. — Found  directly,  and  also  in  the  lx)iler  scale  of  oceanic 
steamers.  A.  Camot's  determinations  ^  show  that  th<»  water  of  the 
Atlantic  contains  0.822  gram  of  fluorine  to  th<*  cubic  meter.^  P. 
Carles*  has  reported  fluorine  in  the  shells  of  mollusks. 

Nitrogen. — Present  as  ammonia,  in  organic  matter,  and  in  dissolved 
air.     The  ammonia  of  sea  water  has  l^een  repeatedly  investigated. 

•For  the  TOlame  of  the  ocean  and  of  Its  *-*>nt.'iined  H.-iItH.  s*-e  nntf ,  pp.  22-2.1. 

»rhIL  Trans.,  rol.  155.  pp.  2M.V202.  l^^^r*.  Sf^  mIh^i  J.  Roth.  AII:.'fin.  chem.  <^;eoI..  vol. 
1,  p.  400,  1879;  and  W.  Dfttmar.  Kept,  fhallt-nt'^-r  V:x\>ft\..  Phy*j|r^  and  ch«*inl«try.  toI.  1. 
pp.  1-251,  1884. 

'Chem.  Newm  rol.  74.  p.  ?Af,,  l^f^O. 

'Compt.  Rend.,  toI.  128.  p.  106!i.  wy.t;  vol.  12i».  p.  u.  lSJ#f». 

«Zeltachr.  anal.  Chemle,  vol.  17.  p.  .'}05.   1H7**. 

'Ann.  mines,  •th  «er..  vol.  lo.  p.  175.  \^Ui\. 

'See  also  earlier  determlnatlonH  ^y  *'$.  For^hhaminfT  and  ('•.  Wllfl*^»n,  Kdinburfrh  New 
PhiL  Jour..  TOL  48,  p.  .-545.  l^.V*. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  toI.  144,  pp.  4.17.  liMO.  VM)1. 
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A.  Audoynaiid,«  in  water  from  tlie  coast  of  P>ance,  found  0.16  to  1.22 
milligrams  of  NIL  per  liter.  L.  Dieulafait,^  in  waters  from  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  reports  quantities  from  0.136  to  0.340 
milligram.  T.  Schloesing '^^  found  a  still  larger  amount,  namely,  0.4 
milligram.  According  to  J.  Murray*  and  R.  Irvine,''  ammonia  is 
more  abundant  around  coral  reefs  than  in  the  north  Atlantic  or 
German  Ocean.  It  occurs  principally  as  ammonium  carbonate, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  nuitter.  Elaborate  determi- 
nations of  ammonia  in  the  Mediterranean  are  given  by  K.  Natterer.^ 

Phosphorus, — Present  in  the  form  of  phosphates.  The  phosphatic 
nodules  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  considered  further  on 
in  this  chapter. 

Arsenic. — Detected  by  Daubree.  A.  Gautier  ^  found  its  quantity 
to  range  from  0.01  to  0.08  milligram  per  liter. 

Silicon, — According  to  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine,^  sea  w^ater  contains 
silica.  The  proportion  is  from  1  part  in  220,000  to  1  in  460,000,  or 
even  less.  The  siliceous  organisms  which  abound  in  the  ocean  prob- 
ably take  their  silica  from  clayey  matter  in  mechanical  suspension. 
Small  amounts  of  such  matter  are  carried  far  and  wide  by  currents, 
often  to  a  great  distance  from  land. 

Boron, — Present  in  sea  w^ater  and  also  in  the  ashes  of  marine 
plants.  J.  A.  Veatch,*  who  examined  water  from  the  coast  of  (Cali- 
fornia, found  boric  acid  almost  exclusively  in  samples  collected  oxer 
a  submarine  ridge,  parallel  with  the  land,  but  30  to  40  miles  away. 
lie  suggests  for  it  a  volcanic  origin  from  submerged  sources. 

Lithium. — Reported  in  sea  w^ater  by  L.  Dieulafait.*  Also  detected 
spectroscopically  by  G.  Bizio  in  water  from  the  Adriatic. 

Ruhidium. — Found  in  sea  water  by  Sonstadt.  Determined  quanti- 
tatively by  Schmidt,  whose  analyses  will  be  cited  later.  " 

C(vsinm: — Also  found  by  Sonstadt. 

Barinm  and  strontium. — Can  be  detected  by  ordinary  methods. 
Also  found  in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds  and  in  boiler  scale. 

Aluminum  and  iron. — Easily  detected  by  direct  methods. 

•Compt.   Rend.,  vol.  81,  p.  619,   1875. 

•»  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  14,  p.  380,  1878.  Dieulafalt  mentions  earlier  work 
by  Marchand  and  Bousslnsrault. 

«*  Contributions  d.  I'^tude  de  la  chimie  agrlcole,  in  Fremy's  EncyclopMIe  ohlmlque,  18SS. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17,  p.  89,  1889. 

"  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  14,  p.  675,  1893;  vol.  15,  p.  596,  1894;  vol.  16.  p.  .jOl.  180.->; 
vol.  20,  p.  1,  1899. 

^  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  137,  pp.  232,  374,  1903. 
»Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.   18,  p.  229,  1891. 
»Proc.  California  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  2,  p.  7,  1859.  ^ 

*  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  17,  p.  377,  1879.  See  also  Thorpe  and  Morton's  anal- 
ysis of  water  from  the  Irish  Sea,  1871,  cited  on  pp.  94,  95. 
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Ma?i(/anese, — Easily  detected.  Noted  by  Forchhainnier  and  also 
by  Dieulafait.**  Concretions  of  nian<^anese  oxide  are  abundant  over 
portions  of  the  sea  bottom,  lleported  by  E.  Maiiniene  ^'  in  the  aslies 
of  Fucua  serratus, 

Nwkel  and  cohalt, — P^oinid  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants. 

Copper. — Repeatedly  detected  in  sea  water,  especially  by  Dieula- 
fait.^    Also  in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds  and  in  certain  corals. 

Zinc. — Reported  in  sea  water  by  Diindafait.'^  Also  found  in  the 
ashes  of  seaw^eedsf 

Lead. — Found  by  Forchhannner  in  a  coral. 

Silver. — Repeatedly  observed.  Forchhanmier,  in  the  coral  above 
noted,  found  one  part  of  silver  to  eio^ht  of  lead.  Accordin<>^  to  A. 
Liversidge,^  silver  is  present  in  sea  water  to  the  extent  of  1  to  2  grains 
per  ton. 

(rold. — The  fact  that  sea  water  contains  gold  was  first  established 
by  E.  Sonstadt  f  in  1872.  Its  })resence  has  since  been  repeatedly 
verified.  In  1892  C.  A.  Miinster ''  examined  water  from  the  Kris- 
tiania  P^jord,  Norway,  and  found  in  it  5  to  0  milligi-ams  of  gold,  with 
19  to  20  of  silver,  per  ton.  In  each  analysis  he  used  100  liters  of 
water.  Liversidge  *  found  the  gold  in  Australian  waters  to  range 
from  0.5  to  1.0  grain  per  ton.  At  either  rate,  gold  is  present  in  the 
ocean  in  thousands  of  millions  of  tons.  Liversidge  *  also  detected 
gold  in  kelpj  rock  salt,  and  a  number  of  saline  minerals,  such  as 
sylvine,  kainite,  carnallite,  and  Chilean  niter.  In  one  sample  of  kelp 
he  found  22  grains  of  gold  per  ton,  and  in  a  bittern,  5.08  grains. 
J.  R.  Don  ^  examined  both  ocean  water  and  oceanic  sediments.  In 
the  former  he  detected  0.071  grain  of  gold  per  metric  ton,  but  the 
sediments  ^vere  barren.  In  waters  (collected  near  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  L.  AVagoner*^  found,  also  j)er  metric  ton,  11.1  milligrams 
of  gold  and  169.5  of  silver. 

•Coinpt.  nend.,  vol.  96,  p.  718,  188:?. 
►Idem,  vol.  98.  p.  1417,  1884. 
''Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  18,  p.  ^59,  1870. 
«» Idem,  vol.  21,  p.  206,  1880. 

«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  29,  pp.  :\:\rt,  .'{no.   lSO."i. 

fChem.  News,  vol.  25,  pp.  196.  2:n,  241.  1872;  vol.  74.  p.  ;u<5.  1S06:  Am.  ("heml.st. 
vol.  3,  p.  206.  1872. 

*  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  11,  p.  .'i51.  1892.     I'rom  Norsk  Tokn.  Tldsskr. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  29.  pp.  :i:ir».  :{.'>().  I89r.. 
<Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  71,  p.  298.  1897. 

-'Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Enj:.,  vol.  27.  p.  <Jir».  is;)7. 

*  Idem,  vol.  31,  p.  806.  1901.  P.  DeWilde  (Arch.  sd.  pliys.  nal..  4lli  ser..  vol.  19,  j). 
rtr>9,  1905)  and  A.  Wiesler  (Zeitsohr.  Mnjrew.  (Mieinie.  19(K>.  p.  179."»>  hnve  published  Kood 
summaries  relative  to  the  detection  of  tjold  in  sea  water,  and  also  discussed  the  possl- 
hility  of  Its  economic  recovery. 
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COMPOSITION    OF    OCEANIC    SAINTS. 

In  order  to  determine  the  composition  of  ocean  salts  innumerable 
analyses  have  been  made,  representing  water  collected  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  The  older  investigations,  down  to  and  including  the 
work  of  Forchhammer,  are  well  summarized  by  Roth  and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  recapitulate  them  here.  With  a  few  exceptions  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  more  recent  analyses,  which  are  numerous  enough 
and  varied  enough  for  all  present  purposes.  They  show  a  striking 
uniformity  in  the  composition  of  sea  salts,  the  oiily  great  variable 
being  that  of  concentration.  As  this  factor  is  large,  compared  with 
the  salinity  of  lakes  and  rivers,  I  shall  express  it  generally  in  percent- 
ages rather  than  in  parts  per  million.  The  analyses  themselves  I  have 
reduced  to  ionic  form,  ignoring  bicarbonates,  as  in  the  tables  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter.    The  selected  data  are  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  oceanic  salts, 

A.  Mean  of  seventy-seven  analyses  of  ocean  water  from  many  localities,  collected  by 
the  Challenger  expedition.  W.  Dittmar,  analyst.  Challenger  Rept.,  Physics  and  chem- 
istry, vol.  1,  p.  203.  1884.     Salinity  3.301  to  3.737  per  cent. 

B.  Atlantic  water,"  mean  of  twenty-two  samples  collected  on  a  voyage  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  England.  C.  J.  S.  Makin,  Chem.  News,  vol.  77,  pp.  155,  171,  1898. 
Salinity,  average,  3.631  per  cent. 

C.  The  Atlantic  near  Dieppe.  Analysis  by  T.  Schloesing,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142,  p. 
320,  1906,     Salinity,  32.420  grams  per  liter. 

I).  The  Irish  Sea.  Analysis  by  T.  E.  Thorpe  and  I^].  II.  Morton.  Lieblg's  Annalen. 
vol.  158,  p.  122,  1871.  The  small  amounts  of  FejOa,  Nllg,  and  N2O5  are  here  added 
together.     A  trace  of  lithium  was  also  reported. 

E.  The  Baltic  Sea  between  Oeland  and  Gothland.  Analysis  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull. 
Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24,  p.  231,  1878.  In  all  of  Schmidt's  analyses  the  bicarbonates 
given  by  him  have  been  here  reduced  to  normal  salts.  The  quantities  of  Fe,  PO4,  and  SiO- 
found  by  Schmidt  are  so  small  that  I  have  added  them  together.  Salinity  of  this  sample, 
0.7215  per  cent. 

F.  The  Atlantic  at  Bahia  Blanca,  coast  of  Argentina.  Mean  of  two  samples,  taken 
at  low  and  high  tide.  Analyses  by  F.  Lahille,  reported  by  E.  II.  Ducloux,  An.  Soc. 
dent.  Argentina,  vol.  54,  p.  62,  1902.  Salinity,  3.365  per  cent.  Another,  pair  of  analyses 
is  given  of  water  taken  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Negro. 

G.  The  north  Atlantic  between  Norway,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland,  and  northward 
to  Spltzbcrgcn.  Mean  of  fifty-one  incomplete  analyses  by  L.  Schmelck,  Den  Norske  Nord- 
havs-Expeditlon,  pt.  9,  p.  1,  1882.  Soda  and  carbonic  acid  estimated  by  calculation,  not 
directly  determined.     Salinity.  3.37  to  3.56  per  cent. 

II.  The  White  Sea.  Average  of  three  analyses  by  C.  Schmidt.  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Peters- 
burg, vol.  24.  p.  231,  1878.     Salinity,  2.598  to  2.968  per  cent. 

I.  The  Arctic  Ocean  between  the  White  Sea  and  Nova  Zembla.  Mean  of  two  analyses 
by  Schmidt,  loc.  cit. 

J.  The  Siberian  Ocean.  Water  collected  by  the  Vega  expedition.  Mean  of  four  analyses 
by  Forsberg.  Vega  Exped.  Rept.,  vol.  2.  p.  376,  1883.     Salinity,  1.378  to  3.457  per  cent. 

K.  The  Mediterranean  near  Carthage.  Analysis  by  T.  Schloesing,'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
142,  p.  320.  1906.     Salinity,  38.9744  grams  per  liter. 

L.  The  Mediterranean,  midsen.  l)etween  Bizerta  and  Marseilles.  Salinity,  38.789 
grams  per  liter.     Analysis  by  Schloesing.  lot*,  cit. 

M.  The  eastern  Mediterranean,*'  waters  collected  during  the  voyages  of  the  Austrian 
steamer  Pola.     Analyst,  K.  Natterer.  Monatsh.  Chemle.  vol.   13.  pp.  873.  897,  1892;  vol. 


« Other  analyses  of  Atlantic  water,  taken  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  analyses  of 
water  from  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon,  are  given  by  F.  Katzer,  in  Sitzungsb.  K.  l)0hm. 
Gesell.  Wiss.  1897.  No.  17.  These  represent  mixtures  of  sea  and  river  water.  For 
special  determinations  of  bromine  in  sea  water,  and  its  ratio  to  the  chlorine,  see  E. 
Berglund,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  (iesell.,  vol.  18.  p.  2888.  1885. 

''An  analvsis  of  water  from   the   lonijin   Sea.  by   F.  WIl)eI.  Is  printed  in  Ber.  Deutsch. 
c/iew.   aeHell.,   vol.  6,  p.  184,   1873.     One  by  A.  Vierthaler    (Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol. 
/f(f.  p.  47iK  1867),  of  Adriatic  water  taken  near  Spulato,  shows  abnormally  low  sodium 
and  high  calcium,  presumably  due  to  admixtures  ot  vjaXet  ttom  t\i^  \wi^. 
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14,  p.  624,  1893 ;  vol.  15,  p.  530,  1894.  Three  hundred  samples  of  water  were  examined, 
some  only  for  gases.  The  figures  given  here  are  the  average  from  forty-two  analyses 
which  were  fairly  complete.     Salinity,  3.836  to  4.115  per  cent. 

N.  The  Sea  of  Marmora.  Natterer,  Mcnatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  16.  p.  405,  1895 ;  44  partial 
analyses.  Natterer  gives  the  figures  here  utilized  as  averages  of  varying  numbers  of 
determinations.     Mg,  Na,  and  K  not  determined.     Salinity,  2.310  to  4.061  per  cent. 

O.  The  Black  Sea.  Average  of  six  analyses  by  S.  Kolotoff,  Jour.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc.,  vol.  24,  p.  82,  1893.     Salinity,  1.826  to  2.223  per  cent. 

P.  The  Suez  Canal «  at  Ismailia.  Analysis  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg, 
vol.  24,  p.  231,  1878.     Salinity,  5.103  per  cent. 

Q.  The  Red  Sea  near  the  middle.  Analysis  by  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.  Salinity,  3.976  per 
cent. 

R.  The  Red  Sea.  Average  of  four  analyses  by  Natterer,  Monatsh.  Chemle,  vol.  20, 
p.  1,  1899 ;  vol.  21,  p.  1037,  1900.  Water  collected  in  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Timsah  Lake, 
and  the  two  Bitter  Lakes.  Many  other  partial  analyses  are  given.  The  salinity  of 
these  particular  samples  ranged  from  5.085  to  5.854  per  cent. 
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1  55.46 

7.59 

.30 

30.63 

1.12 

H. 

I. 

CI 

Br 

SO4 

CO, 

Na 

K 

Rb           

65.292 

.188 

7.692 

.207 

80.593 

1.106 

56.186 

.179 

7.914 

.213 

30.260 

1.109 

65.04 

.19 

7.86 

.18 

30.71 

1.06 

55.01 

.13 

8.00 

.14 

30.47 

.96 

.04 

1.67 

3.53 

.05 

o5.22 

.14 

7.88 

.10 

30.65 

.93 

.04 

1.21 

3.75 

.08 

55.30 
.14 
7.78 
.07 
30;  86 
.89 
04 

Ca -. 

Mg 

Fe.  SiO..  PO* 

1.197 
3.725 

1.244 
3.896 

i.27 
3,69 



1.21 
3.61 

1.36 
3.36 



L21 
3.79 

1.16 

3.69 

.08 

Fe.NH.,N08 

A1.0*  FevOii.  SiO.) 



.02 

.08 



100.000 

100.000 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

J. 

K. 

65.53 

.18 

7.74 

.19 

30.37 

1.09 

L. 

M. 

N. 

66.46 
.17 

7.67 
.28 

:::::::: 

0. 

P. 

Q. 

R. 

CI       

1^5.45 
7.97 

55.11 

.19 

7.89 

.20 

30.64 

1.09 

55.30 

.16 

7.72 

.19 

30.61 

1.12 

65.12 

.18 

7.47 

.46 

30.46 

1.16 

55.69 

.14 

7.67 

.01 

31.21 

.64 

.03 

1.06 

3.64 

.02 

65.60 

.13 

7.65 

.02 

30.81 
.97 
.04 
.89 
3.87 
.02 

65.96 

Br 

?g::::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

.18 
7.49 
.18 

Na!.:::::::...: 

30.41 
1.17 

80.81 

K  

L06 

Rb                       ... 

Ca 

1.18 
3.82 

1.26 
3.64 

1.23 
3.66 

L19 
3.81 

i.22 

L41 
3.74 

1.22 

Mg 

3.66 

Fe,  SiOj,  PO4 

! 

- 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1 100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

•For* other  data  on  the  Suez  Canal,  see  L.  Durand-Claye,  Ann.  chlm.  phys..  5th  ser., 
vol.  3,  p.  188.  1874.  Very  high  salinities  were  noted.  For  a  recent.  Incomplete  analysis 
of  Red  Sea  water,  see  J.  B.  Coppock,  Chem.  News,  vol.  96,  p.  212,  1907. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  the  foregoing  figures  are  no  larger 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  differences  in  analytical  methods  or  in  the 
atomic-weight  factors  used  for  calculation.  The  waters  of  the  Baltic 
and  Black  seas,  with  their  very  low  salinity,  show  the  effect  of  dilu- 
tion by  fresh  water,  which  appears  in  the  slightly  higher  percentage 
of  calcium.  Still,  allowing  for  all  possible  sources  of  divergence, 
the  essential  uniformity  in  composition  of  ocean  salts  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  mass  of  the  ocean  is  so  great,  and  the  commingling  of  its 
waters  by  winds  and  currents  is  so  thorough,  that  the  local  changes 
produced  by  the  influx  of  rivers  are  exceedingly  small.  The  salinity 
may  range  from  less  than  1  to  over  4  per  cent,  but  the  saline  composi- 
tion remains  practically  the  same. 
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For  the  composition  of  ocean  salts  in  general,  Dittmar's  average 
should  be  taken  as  the  stacndard  of  comparison.  It  represents  the 
largest , number  of  complete  analyses  and  the  greatest  refinement  of 
methods ;  the  samples  examined  covered  the  widest  geographic  range 
and  were  drawn  from  various  depths  of  water.  Some  were  surface 
specimens,  others  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  still  others  from 
points  between,  and  all  the  results  lead  to  the  same  general  conclusion 
of  nearly  uniform  composition,  in  spite  of  variable  salinity.  The  in- 
dividual analyses  vary  but  little  from  the  mean.  The  salinity  is 
shown  to  be  a  function  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  density ;  and  the 
last  factor  is  repi-^ented  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan's  elaborate  determina- 
tions, which  appear  in  the  same  volume  with  Dittmar's  analyses." 
In  general,  according  to  the  summary  given  in  the  '"Narrative  "  of 
the  Challenger  expedition,^  the  density  and  therefore  the  salinity  of 
ocean  water  diminishes  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  800  to  IjOOO 
fathoms,  and  then  increases  to  the  bottom.  Toward  both  poles  there 
are  areas  of  concentration  due  to  the  formation  of  ice,  a  process  which 
removes  water  from  liquid  circulation,  leaving  a  large  part  of  its  salts 
behind.  Freezing,  as  O.  Pettersson  ^  has  shown,  modifies  the  compo- 
sition of  salt  water,  so  that  the  brine  formed  from  melting  ice  differs 
notably  from  the  parent  solution.  Two  analyses  by  Forsberg  ^  serve 
to  illustrate  this  point.  Both  are  here  reduced  to  standard  form  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  those  of  normal  sea  water. 

Analyses  of  brine  front  welting  ice. 

A.  Li(|ui(l  intermingled  with  snow,  oollecte<l  on  Arctic  ice  al    — :i2°. 

B.  Another  sMmple  free  from  snow,  also  collected  at   —82°. 


Cl+Br 

' 

A. 

62.47 
1.26 

25.88 

.97 

2.00 

7.42 

()3.52 

so*             

.82 

Na - - 

27.85 

K 

1.06 

Ca 

1.51 

Mg.                      

5.24 

100.00 

100  00 

The  elimination  of  sulphates  and  the  increase  of  chlorides  is  here 
clearly  indicated,  and  if  we  refer  back  to  the  tables  previously  given 
we  shall  see  that  the  Arctic  waters  are  all  slightly  higher  in  sulphates 
than  Dittmar's  average  for  the  great  oceans. 


"  Xattrror  also,  in  ihe  memoirs  already  cite<l.  discusses  Iht*  relations  between  density 
and  salinity.  So.  loo.  does  II.  Tornoe  In  Deu  Norske  Nordhavs-K.xpeditlon,  1880.  See 
al.so  memoirs  by  .\.  Bouquet  de  la  Orye,  Ann.  chim.  phys..  ."ith  ser.,  vol.  2.'.  p.  4.''.*i,  1882; 
and  A.  Chevallier.  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  140.  p.  JK)2.  lOO.*!.  On  this  theme  there  is  an  exten- 
sive literature,  but  i)hysical  problems  can  be  only  incidentally  considered  in  the  present 
memoir. 

»Vol.  2.  pp.  1)48 -100:i.  1882. 

'•  Vega  Exped.  Kept.,  vol.  2.  pp.  :i4i)-:is().  1883. 
''See  O.  Pettersson,  op.  cit,  p.  37 G,  1883. 
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In  one  sense  the  salinity  of  sea  water  is  a  function  of  climate,  at 
least  so  far  as  surface  waters  are  concerned.  AVhere  the  rainfall  is 
slight  and  the  evaporation  rapid,  concentration  occurs;  where  the 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Ked 
Sea  shows  the  maximum  effect  of  evaporation  and  the  highest 
salinity;  the  Mediterranean  is  next  in  order.  West  of  the  Nile  no 
large  rivers  enter  the  Mediterranean ;  the  evaporation  along  the  Afri- 
can shore  is  very  great,  and  the  salinity  is  therefore  excessive.  Fur- 
thermore, rainfall  serves  to  dilute  the  superficial  layers  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  influx  of  streams.  The  Black 
Sea,  for  instance,  is  diluted  by  the  Danube,  and  its  average  salinity 
barely  exceeds  2  per  cent.  When  a  river  enters  the  ocean  its  waters 
tend  to  flow  upon  the  surface,  and  its  influence  may  be  detected  at 
great  distances,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  from  land.  Salinity, 
in  short,  is  the  product  of  many  agencies,  and  the  commingling  of 
waters  is  never  quite  complete.  In  view  of  conditions  like  these 
the  nearly  uniform  composition  of  sea  salts  is  all  the  more  striking. 
\  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  salts  of  the  ocean  are  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  by  flowing  and  percolating  waters, 
which  finally  deposit  their  burden  in  the  great  general  reservoir. 
That  this  opinion  is  in  a  very  large  measure  correct  is  unquestion- 
able; whether  it  is  wholly  true,  without  qualification,  is  another 
matter.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  an 
enormous  mass  of  soluble  salts  is  annually  discharged  by  rivers  into 
the  sea,  but  its  composition  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  saline 
substances  which  we  are  now  considering.  In  the  one  class  of  waters 
carbonates  and  calcium  prevail,  in  the  other  we  find  mainly  chlo- 
rides and  sodium.  In  their  relative  proportion  of  sulphates  the 
fresh  and  salt  waters  diverge  less  widely.  If,  then,  ocean  water  is 
continually  receiving  water  unlike  itself,  its  composition  must  be 
slowly  changing,  but  the  gains,  although  large  in  themselves,  are  rela- 
tively small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  accumulations  of  saline 
matter  into  which  they  diffuse.  WTiatever  changes  may  take  place 
must  proceed  very  slowly,  and  no  known  methods  of  analysis  are 
delicate  enough  to  detect  them,  even  were  the  observations  to  \ye  con- 
tinued through  many  centuries.  For  instance,  calcium  is  one  of  the 
minor  constituents  of  sea  water,  and  yet  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine " 
estimate  that  the  discharge  of  rivers  would  require  080,000  years  to 
make  up  the  total  oceanic  amount.^ 

«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.   17.  pp.  100-101.  1889. 

••R.  A.  Daly  (Am.  Jour.  Scl..  4th  ser..  vol.  li:{.  p.  IKi.  1007)  has  argued  that  the  pre- 
Cambrian  ocean  was  llmeless.  or  nearly  so.  For  a  statistical  paper  on  the  mineral 
matter  In  the  sea,  see  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Jour.  Geol..  vol.  13,  p.  469,  1905.  See  also  A.  C. 
Lane,  Jour.  Geol..  vol.  14,  p.  221,  1906,  and  A.  B.  Macallum,  Trans.  Canadian  Inst,  vol. 
7.  p.  a5,  1903. 

14Sm— Bun.  330— OS 7  \  \    ...-•   vV. 
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Practically,  then,  the  composition  of  the  ocean  is  very  nearly  con- 
stant, and  has  been  so  for  long  periods  of  time.  We  can  not,  by  means 
of  analysis,  measure  the  changes  in  it,  but  we  can  observe  some  of 
them  in  operation,  and  see  whither  they  tend.  They  are  due  either 
to  gains  or  losses  of  material,  and  both  conditions  have  been  noted 
in  the  preceding  pages.  The  gains  from  rivers  and  from  rainfall  are 
obvious;  the  losses  by  precipitation  we  shall  examine  presently. 
Some  salts,  as  we  observed  in  studying  the  atmosphere,  are  lifted 
from  the  ocean  to  fall  again,  partly  upon  the  land,  in  rain.  Much  of 
this  material  returns  into  the  sea,  but  we  can  not  assume  that  all  of  it 
is  regained.  This  loss,  however,  is  trifling,  and  needs  no  further  con- 
sideration here.  Streams  bring  more  chlorine  and  more  sodium  into 
the  ocean  than  it  loses  through  the  mechanical  action  of  the  air.  For 
these  constituents  a  small  net  gain  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted. 
As  for  the  changes  in  composition  produced  in  sea  water  by  freezing, 
they  are  local  and  transitory  in  character.  \Mien  the  ice  melts,  its 
saline  contents  are  restored  to  oceanic  circulation,  although  not  always 
at  the  point  from  which  they  were  w  ithdrawn.  To  the  slight  change 
thus  produced  in  Arctic  waters  reference  has  already  l^een  made. 

CARBONATES    IN    SEA   WATER. 

Although  calcium  and  carbonic  acid  are  subordinate  constituents 
of  sea  water,  their  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  They  are 
the  chief  additions  made  by  rivers  to  *  the  ocean,  and  they  are 
the  substances  most  largely  withdrawn  from  it  by  living  organisms. 
Removed  from  solution,  they  form  calcium  carbonate,  and  that  is  the 
principal  material  of  corals  and  shells. 

Normal  calcium  carbonate  is  nearly  but  not  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  Upon  this  point  many  observations  have  been  made.  Ac- 
cording to  T.  Schloesing,"  whose  data  appear  to  be  trustworthy,  a 
liter  of  water  at  16°  can  dissolve  0.0131  gram  of  CaCO:^.  With  re- 
spect to  sea  w^ater,  however,  the  different  varieties  of  the  carbonate 
behave  differently.  This  has  been  shown  by  K.  Irvine  and  G.  Young,^ 
who  found  that  amorphous  calcium  carbonate  is  more  soluble  than  the 
crystalline  forms.  To  dissolve  1  part  of  the  former  1,()00  parts  of 
sea  w^ater  are  required,  as  compared  with  8,000  parts  for  the  crystal- 
line carbonate.  This  difference  bears  directly  upon  the  theory  of 
coral  reefs.  The  living  animal  secretes  amorphous  carbonate,  but 
after  decomposition  a  partial  change  to  crystalline  carbonate  occurs. 
Without  this  molecular  rearrangement  the  coral  would  nuich  more 
largely    dissolve    and    its    stability    would    bo    greatly    diniinished. 

•Compt.  Rend,,  vo!.  74,  p.   ir)r>2.   1872. 

*Proc.   Roy.   Soc.   Edinburgh,  vol.   m,  p.   .niO.   1S8S.      For  other  data   on   the  solubility 
of  e/ilcium  rarbonate  in  sea  water,  see  W.  S.  Anderson.  Troe.  Uoy.  Soc.  I'^linburgh,   vol. 
f ^/  A  ^^*/  1839;  and  J.  Thoulet,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110,  p.  652,  1890. 
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Some  re-solution,  however,  occurs,  especially  where  the  waves  have 
beaten  the  coral  into  sand,  and  this  subject  has  been  well  studied  by 
J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine.**  They  find  that  the  porous  corals  dissolve 
more  readily  than  the  compact  varieties. 

In  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate 
is  increased  many  fold.  If  we  disregard  ionization  we  may  say  that 
calcium  bicarbonate,  CaHoCaOe  is  then  formed.  Of  this  salt,  as  shown 
by  F.  P.  Treadwell  and  M.  Renter,^  a  liter  of  pure  water  at  15°  can 
dissolve  0.3850  gram,  a  quantity  which  may  be  considerably  increased 
\fy  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  water.  In  sea  water  this  solu- 
bility is  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  cOmpoimds.  E.  Cohen  and 
M.  Raken,^  experimenting  with  an  artificial  sea  water,  found  that  at 
15°  it  was  saturated  by  55.6  milligrams  of  fixed  CO^  per  liter,  equiva- 
lent to  0.1264  gram  of  CaCO,.  According  to  G.  Linck,**  the  maxi- 
mum solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  in  sea  water  at  17*^-18°  is  0.101 
gram  i^er  liter.  The  total  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  in  average 
sea  water,  as  shown  by  Dittmar's  analyses,  and  upon  the  assumption 
that  all  of  the  CO.;  radicle  is  thus  combined,  is  not  far  from  0.121 
gram  per  liter.  This,  which  is  a  maximum,  is  even  below  the  satura- 
tion figure  given  by  Cohen  and  Raken,  and  much  lower  than  that  of 
Linck.  It  would  be  diminished  by  the  formation  of  other  carbonates, 
and  it  must  vary  with  fluctuations  in  the  free  or  half-combined  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  water.  The  latter  constituent  of  sea  water  does  not 
appear  in  the  analyses  of  dried  oceanic  salts. 

Calcium  bicarbonate  is  very  unstable  and  can  be  broken  down  to 
normal  carlx)nate  and  free  carbon  dioxide  by  evaporation,  by  rise  of 
temperature,  or  by  mechanical  agitation.'  Under  certain  conditions 
the  carbonate  thus  produced  may  assume  the  solid  form,  and  be  pre- 
cipitated as  a  sort  of  calcareous  ooze.  This,  however,  can  take  place 
only  in  very  shallow  waters,  and  especially  near  the  moutlis  of  streams 
which  carry  carl)onates  in  maxinuim  amount.  Such  a  deposition  of 
calcium  carbcmate,  forming  a  crystalline  limestone,  was  long  ago 
observed  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhone:  and  B.  Willis^  has  recorded  a 
similar  reaction  which  is  taking  place  among  tlie  Florida  keys.  Sea 
water,  however,  is  not  saturated  with  carbonates,  and  a  i)recipitate 
forming  on  the  surface  of  the  open  ocean  would  be  redissolved  before 
it  could  settle  to  the  bottom.  Even  shells  undergo  solution,  and  in 
sufficiently  deep  water  they  may  entirely  disappear.  In  the  reports 
of  the  Challenger  expedition  there  is  nuich  valuable  information  on 
this  point.^     Pteropod  renuiins  were  never  found  on  the  ocean  floor 

•Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17,  p.  79.  1889. 

*Zeit8cbr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  17,  p.  170,  1898. 

•Proc.  Sec.  Scl.,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  vol.  3,  p.  63,  1901. 

'Neues  Jahrb..  Beil.  Bd.  16.  p.  .^or..  1903. 

•  W.  Dittmar,  Challenger  Kept.,  Physics  and  chemistry,  vol.   1,  p.  211,  lft%^. 

/Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  pp.  500-520,  1893. 

^8ee  summary  in  vol.  2  of  the  Narrative,  pp.  948  et  bw\.,  \%^^.\  \  f  "'•'v    '**'V" 
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at  depths  below  1,500  fathoms,  but  the  more  resistant  globigerina 
was  collected  at  2,500  fathoms.  These  animals  live  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face; after  death  the  shells  slowly  sink,  and,  while  sinking,  partially 
or  wholly  dissolve.  The  decay  of  their  organic  matter  generates 
abundant  carbonic  acid,  and  this  aids  in  effecting  solution.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  ChalUnger  investigations  show  that  the  quantity  of 
calcium  carbonate  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  depends  in  great  meas- 
ure upon  the  depth  of  water.  Beyond  the  limits  indicated  little  cal- 
cium carbonate  is  found,  a  fact  which  will  be  considered  more  in 
detail  presently. 

Calcium  carbonate,  then,  takes  part  in  a  great  system  of  changes 
whose  magnitude  and  direction  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  enters 
the  sea  in  fresh  waters;  part  of  it  is  withdrawn  by  living  animals 
to  form  coral  or  shell ;  some  of  the  material  thus  used  is  redissolved, 
but  much  of  it  is  permanently  deposited  in  limestones  or  calcareous 
shales.  Limestone  formations  of  marine  origin,  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  testify  to  the  importance  of  these  processes.  Living 
animals  secrete  more  calcium  carbonate  than  is  redissolved,"  but  the 
inflow  of  fresh  waters  tends  to  supply  the  loss.  ^Vhether  a  balance 
is  preserved  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  erosion  of  limestones  laid  down  in  former  geological 
periods  now  supplies  material  to  streams,  thus  returning  to  the  ocean 
carbonates  which  were  once  withdrawn  from  it.^ 

In  this  system  of  gains  and  losses  some  otherwise  unimportant 
constituents  of  sea  water  play  an  interesting  part.  Radiolarians, 
diatoms,  and  siliceous  sponges  extract  silica  from  the  ocean;  this 
material  is  finally  deposited  uj^on  the  sea  floor,  and  does  not  redis- 
solve,  or  at  least  not  readily.**  The  silica  brought  in  by  rivers  is 
partly  disposed  of  in  this  way.  Phosphates  are  also  withdrawn,  but 
the  bony  parts  of  marine  creatures,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  go 
to  a  gi'eat  extent  into  solution  again.  Iron,  silica,  and  some  potas- 
sium are  laid  down  in  the  form  of  glauconite:  and  the  substances 
dredged  up  from  the  Iwttom  of  the  ocean  tell  us  of  still  other  reac- 
tions which  are  not  easy  to  explain. 

OCKAXIC    SEDIMnEXTS. 

On  the  subject  of  oceanic  sediments  there  is  a  voluminous  literature. 
A  great  part  of  it  n^lates  to  what  may  Ix^  called  mechanical  deposits, 
like  gravel,  sand,  river  silt,  and  so  on — ^a  class  of  substances  that  do 
not  concvrn  us  now.     Their  chemic^il  character  will  be  discussed  else- 

-  Sc^  J.   Murray  and   R.   Irvine.  Troc.   Koy.  St>c.  Edinburgh,   vol.   17.  p.  79,  1889. 
*On  the  circulation  of  calcium  carbonate,  and   its   relation   to  the  age  of  the  earth, 
see  E.  Dulxiis.  rnH\  Sec.  Sci..  Amsterdam  Acad.,  vol.  .•^,  pp.  43.   116.   1901. 

'"The  lns*>lubillty  of  silica  in  sea  water  Is  treat,  but  not  absolute.     J.  Mnrraj  and  A.  F. 
lityiiK^  (ChHllepgy^r  Kept..   IVep-sea  deposits,  p.  '288,  1891 1   find  that  some  siUca  can  be 
di^Jyt^^irfifQytsf  dii>tomaciH>us  ooio. 
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where,  with  reference  to  their  origin.  Near  land,  and  especially  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  sea  bottom  is  covered  mainly  by  mechanical 
sediments,  or  by  the  remains  of  marine  animals;  in  mid-ocean  the 
deposits  are  of  a  very  different  type. 

An  entire  volume  of  the  Challenger  reports,  by  J.  Murray  and 
A.  F.  Renard,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  Deep-sea  deposits,"  and 
special  attention  is  paid  to  substances  formed  by  chemical  action  on 
the  ocean  floor.'*    The  larger  deposits  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Deposits  on  the  ocean  floor. 


Name. 

Average 
depth  In 
fatnoms. 

2,730 
2,894 
1,477 
2,049 
1,044 

Percent- 
age of 
CaCOs. 

Red  clay 

6.70 

Radiolarian  ooze 

4.01 

Diatom  ooze 

22.96 

(flnhignriiia  0"w^ 

64.47 

Pteropod  ooze " 

79.25 

The  oozes  derive  their  names  from  the  characteristic  organic 
remains  which  they  contain,  and  they  merge  by  slight  gradations 
one  into  another.  The  classification  is  obviously  approximate,  not 
absolute.  If  we  consider  them  together,  and  include  the  coral  muds, 
the  average  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  upon  the  sea  bottom  at 
various  depths  is  as  follows : 

Fercentaffc  of  calcium  carhonate  on  the  ocean  floor  at  various  depths. 


Under  500  fathoms 80.04 

500  to  1,000  fathoms 6(5.86 

1,000  to  1,500  fathoms 70.87 

1,500  to  2,000  fathoms 69.55 


2,000  to  2,500  fathoms 46.73 

2,500  to  3,000  fathoms 17.  36 

3,000  to  3,500  fathoms .88 

3,500  to  4,000  fathoms none 


The  disappearance  of  carbonates  with  increasing  depth  is  thus 
clearly  shown. 

Of  all  these  deposits,  the  red  clay,  which  covers  about  51,500,000 
square  miles,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
the  most  interesting.  It  is  universally  distributed  in  the  oceanic 
basins,  but  is  typical  only  at  depths  ranging  from  2,200  to  4,000  fath- 
oms and  far  from  land.  Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  its  formation ;  but  Murray  and  Renard  look  on  it  as  essen- 
tially a  chemical  deposit,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  silicates 
of  volcanic  origin.  Remnants  of  volcanic  rocks  are  found  on  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  ocean  floor,  and  fragments  of  pumice  are  particularly 
common.  Some  of  these  doubtless  came  from  ordinary  subaerial  vol- 
canoes, either  as  direct  flows  into  the  ocean,  or  as  volcanic  dust  borne 


«  See  also  .T.  Murray,  Geog.  Jour.,  vol.  19,  p.  691,  1902 ;  on  material  collected  In  1901 
by  S.  S.  Britannia. 
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long  distances  by  currents  of  air.  Other  fragments  represent  sub- 
marine volcanoes.  Some  of  the  fragments  studied  by  Murray  and 
Renard  were  quitiB  fresh,  others  were  largely  decomposed;  and  in  a 
number  of  them  zeolites  had  been  formed  by  subaqueous  alteration. 
Crystals  of  phillipsite  were  repeatedly  identified.  The  color  of  the 
clay  is  due  to  ferric  oxide  or  hydroxide,  which  is  easily  removable  by 
means  of  strong  acids.  In  all  essential  respects  the  clay  resembles 
the  residues  formed  by  the  decay  of  igneous  rocks.  Its  composition, 
as  shown  by  many  analyses,  is  extremely  variable. 

That  sea  water  will  attack  and  dissolve  silicates  is  well  known, 
although  its  efficiency  is  less  than  that  of  fresh  water.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  experiments  of  J.  Thou  let '^  have  been  often  quoted,  and 
A.  Johnstone  ^  has  shown  that  even  so  refractory  a  mineral  as 
talc  is  slowly  but  perceptibly  soluble.  The  process  of  change  is  of 
course  almost  inconceivably  slow;  but  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the 
ocean  it  has  doubtless  been  going  on  throughout  all  geological  time. 
It  began  when  the  first  volcanic  ejectamenta  entered  the  sea,  if  such 
a  moment  can  be  imagined,  and  has  been  operative  continuously  to 
the  present  day.  Cosmic  and  other  dusts  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  formation  of  the  clay,  and  so,  too,  have  animal  remains; 
but  volcanic  matter  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  starting  point. 
This  is  the  view  of  Murray  and  Renard,  and  it  is  the  opinion  best 
sustained  by  chemical  evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  widespread  formations  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  the  sea  bottom  yields  many  interesting  products 
of  a  sporadic  or  local  character.  Among  them  are  the  well-known 
manganese  and  phosphatic  nodules  and  glauconite:  and  these  we 
may  briefly  consider  in  regular  order. 

Manganese,  as  oxide  or  hydroxide,  exists  in  all  deep-sea  deposits, 
sometimes  as  grains  in  the  clay  or  ooze,  sometimes  as  a  coating  upon 
pumice,  coral,  shells,  or  fragments  of  bone,  and  often  in  the  form 
of  nodular  concretions  made  up  of  concentric  layers  about  some 
other  substance  as  a  nucleus.''  Even  in  shallow  waters,  as  in  Loch 
Fyne  in  Scotland,  these  nodules  have  been  found,''  but  they  seem  to 
be  more  characteristic  of  the  deeper  ocean  abysses,  whence  the  dredge 
often  brings  them  up  in  great  numbers. 

The  origin  or  mode  of  formation  of  the  manganese  nodules  is  still 
in  doubt.  Murray  ^  regards  the  manganese  as  derived,  like  the  red 
clay,  from  the  subaqueous  decomposition  of  volcanic  debris.     C.  W. 

'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  108,  p.  758,  1889.  See  also  recent  work  by  .T.  .Toly,  In  Compt. 
Rend.  VIII.  Cong.  g4ol.  Internat.,  p.  774,  1900. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  16,  p.  172,  1889. 

•"For  full  description  see  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  pp.  341-378,  1891.  See 
also  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol,  37,  p.  721,  189.'>. 

•'.T.  Y.  Buchanan,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18,  p.  19.  1890. 

'Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  9,  p.  255,  1876. 
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Giimbel  <»  attributes  the  nodules  to  submarine  springs  holding  manga- 
nese in  solution,  which  is  precipitated  on  contact  with  sea  water. 
Buchanan  ^  invokes  the  reducing  agency  of  organic  matter,  which 
transforms  the  sulphates  of  sea  water  to  sulphides,  precipitating  iron 
and  manganese  in  the  latter  form  to  be  subsequently  oxidized.  This 
view  was  contested  by  R.  Irvine  and  J.  Gibson,^'  w^ho  showed  that 
manganese  sulphide  was  decomposed  by  sea  water,  the  manganese 
redissolving  as  bicarbonate.  J.  B.  Boussingault  ^  holds  that  the  man- 
ganese was  derived  from  carbonates  carried  in  solution  by  oceanic 
waters,  and  a  similar  explanation  has  been  offered  by  L.  Dieulafait.® 
The  oxidation  of  the  carbonates  is  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  sur- 
face^ through  atmospheric  contact,  after  which  the  precipitated  oxide 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Of  all  these  theories,  that  of  Murray  seems  to  be  the  best  substan- 
tiated. The  manganese  can  easily  be  derived  from  the  alteration  of 
rock  fragments,  as  it  is  by  weathering  on  land ;  it  goes  into  solution 
as  carbonate,  is  oxidized  by  the  dissolved  oxygen  of  the  sea  water, 
and  is  precipitated  near  its  point  of  derivation  around  any  nuclei 
which  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  nodules  occur  in  close  association 
with  altered  volcanic  materials,  and  most  abundantly  in  connection 
with  the  red  clay  of  similar  origin ;  furthermore,  their  impurities  are 
of  the  kind  which  the  suggested  mode  of  formation  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  In  composition  the  nodules  vary  widely,  ranging  from  4.16 
to  63.23  per  cent  of  manganese  oxide.  The  analysis  by  J.  Gibson  f 
is  the  most  complete  one  among  the  many  which  were  made,  and  is 
therefore  selected  as  representative.     The  entire  sample  contained — 

Water 29.65 

Aqueous    extract  f/ 2.44 

Insoluble  residue 17.93 

Portion  soluble  in  HCl 49.97 


99.99 


"See  abstract  In  Neues  Jahrb..  1878.  p.  869. 
*Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18,  p.  17,  1890. 
'^  Idem,  vol.   18,  p.  54,   1800. 

•'Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser..  vol.  27,  p.  289,  1882. 
«Compt.   Rend.,   vol.   96.   p.   718.    1888. 
^Challenger  Rept..  Deep-sea  deposits,  pp.  417-42.*^,   1891. 

»  Saline  matter  unavoidably  inclosed  in   the  nodules.     Gibson  gives  its  composition  in 
detail. 
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The  insoluble  and  soluble  portions,  recalculated  separately,  are 
represented  in  the  subjoined  statement : 

Analysis  of  manganese  nodule. 


Portion 

soluble  in 

IICl. 


Insoluble 
portion. 


SiO, 

TiO, 

AUO, 

FejOs 

MgO 

CaO 

SrO 

BaO 

MnO 

NiO 

CoO 

ZnO 

CuO 

PbO 

TliO 

NaaO 

KfO 

PiOs 

V,05 

MoO, 

SOs.. 

C0« 

Peroxide  oxygen. 


If  we  include  in  this  analysis  the  water  of  the  original  material  we 
see  that  it  represents  a  mixture  of  manganese,  iron,  and  aluminum 
hydroxides,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  an  insoluble  residue  of 
.silicates.    The  specimen  came  from  a  depth  of  2,375  fathoms. 

The  phosphatic  concretions  found  on  the  ocean  floor  offer  a  sim- 
pler problem  for  solution.  As  Murray  and  Renard  <*  show,  they  are 
directly  derived  from  the  "decaying  bones  of  dead  animals,  upon 
w^hich  carbonic  acid  exerts  a  powerful  solvent  action."  They  form, 
like  tlie  manganese  nodules,  around  various  nuclei,  but  preferably 
upon  organic  centers,  such  as  shells.  In  many  cases  the  phosphatic 
matter  was  first  deposited  in  cavities  of  shells,  around  which  the 
nodules  continued  to  grow,  inclosing  various  muddy  impurities. 
Probably  the  ammoniacal  salts  which  are  generated  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  in  the  bone  play  some  part  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  calcium  phosphate.  The  following  analyses,  by  Klement, 
show^  the  composition  of  these  bodies.  A  was  from  a  depth  of  150 
and  B  from  1,900  fathoms. 

"Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  pp.  307-400.  ISOl.  On  the  phosphatic  nodules 
of  the  Agulhas  Bank,  see  L.  W.  Collet.  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  Kdinlmrgh.  vol.  25.  p.  862,  1905; 
and  L.  Cayeux,  Bull.  Soc.  g4ol.,  4th  ser..  vol.  5,  p.  750.  11)00. 
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A. 

B. 

PjOs 

19.96 

12.05 
1.37 
1.36 

39.41 

.67 

2.54 

1.19 

iindet. 

17.34 

23.54 

CO,!:::.:::::: . :   : : : 

10.64 

SO3 

1.39 

8iO« 

2.56 

CaO : 

40.95 

MixO 

.83 

fSo;;;;.;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::: 

2.79 

AliOj 

1.43 

Loss  on  ignition 

3.65 

Insoluble  residue 

11.93 

95.89 

99.71 

Analyses  of  the  insoluble  residue  gave  the  following  results : 
Analyses  of  insoluble  residue  from  phosphatic  concretions. 


B. 


SiO« 

77.43 
12.40 
7.91 
1.07 
1.02 

76.58 

AljOi... 

13.85 

FeiOa 

7.93 

Cab. :::: 

1.27 

MgO 

l.l8 

99.83 

100.81 

The  concretions,  then,  consist  mainly  of  calcium  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate, mixed  with  sand  and  clay. 

The  last  of  the  oceanic  deposits  which  we  need  to  consider  in  this 
connection  is  glauconite,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  potassium  and  ferric 
iron.  It  is  widely  disseminated  upon  the  sea  bottom,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  comparatively  shallow  waters  and  near  the  mud  line  sur- 
rounding continental  shores — that  is,  it  is  formed  "  just  beyond  the 
limits  of  wave  and  current  action,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  fine 
muddy  particles  commence  to  make  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
deposits."  **  It  is  developed  principally  in  the  interior  of  shells,  but 
its  mode  of  formation  is  obscure.  Murray  and  Renard  argue  that 
after  the  death  of  the  organism  the  shell  first  becomes  filled  with  fine 
mud,  upon  which,  in  presence  of  the  sulphates  of  sea  water,  the 
organic  matter  of  the  animal  may  act.  The  iron  of  the  mud  is  re- 
duced to  sulphide,  which  afterward  oxidizes  to  ferric  hydroxide, 
aliunina  being  at  the  same  time  removed  in  solution  and  colloidal 
silica  set  free.  The  latter,  reacting  upon  tlie  hydroxide,  in  presence 
of  potassium  salts  derived  from  adjacent  minerals,  finally  generates 
glauconite.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  the  glau- 
conitic  shells  are  always  a.ssociated  with  the  detritus  of  terrigenous 
rocks,  containing  oithoclase,  muscovite,  and  other  minerals  from 
which  the  necessary  potassium  could  be  obtained.    In  a  later  portion 

•Murray  and  Renard,  Challenger  Kept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  p.  .'tSH,  1891. 
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of  this  work  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  subject  of  glauconite  more 
fully.    An  elaborate  discussion  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  now. 

Oceanic  deposits,  then,  whether  of  shell,  coral,  red  clay,  manganese 
nodules,  or  glauconite,  are  in  a  sense  the  fossil  records  of  chemical 
reactions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  They 
represent  both  additions  to  and  withdrawals  of  matter  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  with  the  formation  of  new  substances  by  chemical 
change.  Their  study  is  complex  and  many  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
are  uncertain,  but  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  and  interest 
and  deserves  more  attention  than  it  can  be  given  here.  For  present 
needs  this  bare  outline  must  suffice." 

POTASSIUM  AND  SUIiPHATES. 

In  seeking  to  balance  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  ocean  some  ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  potassium  and  of  sulphates.  The  latter  com- 
pounds occur  in  fresh  and  salt  waters  in  nearly  the  same  relative 
proportions,  reckoned  in  percentages  of  anhydrous  residue,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  Murray's  river  average  with  Dittmar's  mean 
composition  of  ocean  salts.  In  the  river  sajjts  SO4  forms  8.22  per 
cent;  in  the  sea  7.69.  The  figure  for  river  water  is  not  precise 
enough  for  any  close  comparison  to  be  made,  but  the  approximate 
equivalency  is  clear.  From  this  relation  we  may  infer  that  sulphates 
tend  to  accumulate  in  the  ocean  without  great  losses,  although  we 
have  seen  that  under  certain  conditions  they  are  reduced  to  sulphides 
by  organic  matter,  a  change  which  is  counterbalanced  by  reoxida- 
tion  under  other  circumstances.  So  far  as  the  open  sea  is  concerned, 
the  precipitation  of  sulphates  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  small  magni- 
tude, although  they  are  found  in  all  the  clays  and  oozes  in  trivial 
proportions.  In  closed  basins  or  lagoons  the  case  is  different,  but 
examples  of  that  kind  are  not  in  question  now. 

With  potassium  other  conditions  hold,  and  the  two  classes  of 
waters  are  not  at  all  alike.  In  river  waters,  on  an  average,  the  pro- 
portion of  potassium  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  sodium;  ^  but  in 
sea  water  it  is  only  one-thirtieth.  In  the  igneous  rocks  sodium  and 
potassium  are  nearly  equal ;  they  pass  unequally  into  the  streams,  and 
in  the  ocean  the  difference  is  still  further  increased.  \Miat  becomes 
of  the  potassium? 

»E.  J.  Jones  (Jour.  Asiatic  Soo.  Bengal,  vol.  56,  pt.  2.  p.  209.  1887)  has  described 
another  class  of  marine  nodules.  They  were  dredged  up  in  675  fathoms  of  water  off  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon,  and  contained  about  75  per  cent  of  barium  sulphate. 

*  Many  of  the  analyses  of  river  water,  as  published,  show  no  potassium,  but  this  only 
means  that  they  are  incomplete.  In  such  cases  the  alkalies  were  weighed  together  and 
in  calculation  the  potassium  was  ignored.  This  is  especially  true  of  boiler-water 
analyses. 
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The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple.  Hydrous  silicates  of  alumi- 
num, the  clays,  are  able  to  take  up  considerable  proportions  of  po- 
tassium and  to  remove  its  salts  from  solutions.  According  to  J.  M. 
van  Bemmelen**  ordinary  soils  will  extract  more  potassium  than 
sodium  from  solutions  in  which  the  salts  of  both  metals  are  present, 
even  where  the  sodium  is  in  excess.  Potassium,  then,  is  removed 
from  natural  waters  as  they  percolate  through  the  soil  or  by  the  sus- 
pended silt  carried  by  streams.  The  sodium  is  not  so  largely  with- 
drawn, and  therefore  its  relative  proportion  tends  steadily  to  increase. 
One  metal  is  deposited  with  the  sediments,  the  other  remains  in 
solution. 

These  observations  are  confirmed  in  part  by  analyses  of  Oceanic 
deposits,  although  the  evidence  is  often  incomplete.  The  larger 
numl^er  of  analyses  given  for  clay,  mud,  and  ooze  in  the  Challenger 
report  contain  no  mention  of  alkalies,  but  when  the  latter  are  noted 
the  potassium  is  commonly,  not  always,  in  excess.^  In  glauconite 
and  phillipsite  deposits  potassium  always  predominates.  L. 
Schmelck,*^  in  his  analyses  of  clays  from  the  northern  Atlantic,  records 
no  alkalies,  but  K.  Natterer,'^  in  sediments  from  the  eastern  Medi- 
terrean  and  the  Red  Sea,  found  small  quantities  of  potash  and  soda, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  potash  was  the  more  abundant  of  the 
two.  In  short,  if  the  recorded  analyses  are  correct  the  clays  and 
oozes  of  the  deep  sea  have  been  partly  leached  of  their  alkalies;  but 
some  of  the  potassium  from  the  original  volcanic  material,  with  less 
sodium,  has  been  retained  in  the  production  of  zeolites.  Nearer  land 
potassium  has  been  used  in  the  formation  of  glauconite,  and  still 
nearer,  when  mechanical  sediments  appear,  a  similar  discrimination 
is  evident.     Sodium  dissolves,  but  potassium  is  held  back. 

THE   CHIiORINE   OF  SEA  WATER. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  trace  all  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  ocean  water,  nor  to  account  with  any  certainty  for  the  dif- 
ference between  sea  salts  and  the  material  received  from  streams.  In 
chemical  character,  fresh  and  salt  water  are  opposites,  as  a  brief  in- 
spection of  the  data  will  show.  In  ocean  water,  C1>S04>C03;  in 
average  river  water,  C03>S04>C1.  So  also  for  the  bases — in  the 
first  case,  Na>Mg>Ca;  in  the  other,  Ca>Mg>Na — a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  order.  We  can  understand  the  accumulation  of  sodium 
iji  the  ocean  and  some  of  the  losses  are  accounted  for,  but  the  great 

•  Landw.  Versiichs-Station.,  vol.  21,  p.  i:!5,  1877.  The  absorption  of  potassium  has 
been  establislied  l)y   the  work  of  many   investin^ators. 

*Thl8  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  recent  and  very  complete  analysis  of  the  "red 
clay,"  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  (Jeolojj:ical  Survey.  These  sedi- 
ments will  be  considered  more  fully  in  another  chapter. 

«•  Den  Norske  Nordhavs-Expedition,  pt.  0,  p.  35,  1882. 

'Monatsh.  Chemle,  vol.  14,  p.  024,  1893;  vol.  15,  p.  530,  1894;  ^o\,  2.Q,  \>.  V  \%^. 
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excess  of  chlorine  in  sea  water  is  not  easily  explained.  In  average 
river  water  sodium  is  largely  in  excess  of  chlorine ;  in  the  ocean  the 
opposite  is  true,  and  we  can  not  well  avoid  asking  whence  the  halogen 
element  was  derived.  Here  we  enter  the  field  of  speculation,  and  the 
evidence  upon  which  we  can  base  an  opinion  is  scanty  indeed.** 

To  the  advocates  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  the  problem  is  compara- 
tively simple.  If  our  globe  was  formed  by  cooling  from  an  incan- 
descent mass,  its  primitive  atmosphere  and  ocean  must  have  been 
quite  unlike  the  present  envelopes,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
they  contained  large  quantities  of  acid  substances.  Hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  would  imply  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  sea,  which  might  in  time  be  neutralized  by  the  bases  dissolved 
from  rocks  and  poured  by  rivers  into  the  common  reservoir.  This 
argument  has  been  especially  developed  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,^  who 
shows  that,  if  his  premises  are  sound,  the  primeval  ocean  must  have 
been  much  richer  in  calcium  and  magnesium  than  the  sea  is  to-day. 
The  richness  of  some  artesian  waters  of  Canada  in  lime  salts,  waters 
which  Hunt  regards  as  fossil  remainders  from  the  early  sea,  may  be 
cited  in  support  of  his  views.  On  the  other  hand,  R.  A.  Daly  ^  has 
cited  paleontological  data  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  pre-Cambrian 
ocean  was  nearly  free  from  lime.  The  absence  of  fossils  from  rocks  of 
an  age  immediately  preceding  a  period  rich  in  highly  developed  cal- 
careous forms  is  taken  as  evidence  that  the  earliest  life  was  essentially 
shell-less  and  soft  bodied,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  lime  salts 
in  its  environment.  Hunt's  views  and  Daly's  are  not  necessarily 
antagonistic,  for  they  relate  to  two  distinct  eras  in  oceanic  evolution. 
From  the  earliest  ocean,  lime  might  have  been  precipitated,  the  loss 
being  replenished  after  life  appeared.  Arguments  of  this  kind  are 
interesting,  but  by  no  means  conclusive. 

Another  group  of  writers,  seeking  to  avoid  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
conceive  the  earth  as  having  been  built  up  by  the  slow  aggregation  of 
small,  solid,  and  cold  meteoric  bodies.**  Each  of  these,  it  is  supposed, 
carried  with  it  entangled  or  occluded  atmospheric  material.  In 
course  of  time  central  heat  was  developed  by  pressure,  and  a  partial 
expulsion  of  gas  followed,  thus  forming  an  atmosphere  derived  from 
within.  ^Vhen  the  atmosphere  became  adequate  to  retain  solar  heat, 
and  so  to  raise  the  surface  temperature  of  the  globe  above  the  freezing 
point,  the  hydrosphere  came  into  existence ;  but  of  its  chemical  nature 
at  the  l)eginning  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  said  by  the 

'  On  the  ratio  between  sodium  and  chlorine  in  the  salts  carried  by  rivers  to  the  sea, 
see  E.  Dubois,  Proc.  Sec.  Sci.,  Amsterdam  Acnd..  vol.  4.  p.  388.  1002. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Scl..  2d  ser.,  vol.  39,  p.  176,  186.5  :  and  various  papers  in  his  Chemical  and 
Geological  Essays.  See  also  J.  Joly,  on  the  geological  age  of  the  earth,  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Dublin  Soc.  vol.  7,  2d  ser..  p.  23,  1800;  and  R.  A.  Taylor.  Proc.  Manchester  \At.  Phil. 
Soc,  vol.  50,  p.  ix,  1006. 

«•  Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23,  p.  93,  1907. 

''See  T.  C.  rhawherlln,  .lour,  (ieol.,  vol.  5,  pp.  6.'i3  et  seq.,  1897  ;  also  II.  L.  Kalrchild, 
Am.  Oeologlst,  vol  23,  p.  94,  1899. 
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advocates  of  this  doctrine.  There  is,  however,  an  analogy  which  may 
be  utilized.  Meteoric  iron  frequently  incloses  anhydrous  ferrous 
chloride,  or  lawTenceite,  a  fact  of  which  the  curators  of  collections 
are  painfully  aware.  The  ferrous  chloride  deliquesces,  the  liquid 
formed  then  undergoes  oxidation,  ferric  hydroxide  is  deposited,  and 
acid  solutions  are  developed  which  still  further  attack  the  iron. 
Through  this  process  of  corrosion  certain  meteoric  irons  have  crum- 
bled into  masses  of  rust  and  disappeared  as  specimens  from  museums. 
If,  now,  the  earth  was  formed  from  meteoric  masses,  some  of  them 
doubtless  contained  this  annoying  impurity,  and  chlorine  from  that 
source  may  have  reached  the  primeval  ocean.  In  fact,  A.  Daubree  ** 
found  lawrenceite  in  the  terrestrial  native  iron  from  Ovifak.  The 
planetesimal  hypothesis  is  evidently  not  inconsistent  with  the  excess 
of  oceanic  chlorine.  It  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  idea  advanced  by 
E,  Suess,^  that  the  ocean  has  received  large  accessions  from  volcanic 
sources.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  volatile  chlorides  exist  in  volcanic 
emanations  and  must,  to  some  extent,  reach  the  sea.  If  they  were 
first  derived  from  oceanic  infiltration,  they  represent  no  gain  to  the 
ocean,  and  this  question  is  still  at  issue.  For  present  purposes  it  need 
.  not  be  discussed  at  greater  length. 

AGE  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

The  facts  that  we  can  estimate,  with  a  fair  approach  to  exactness, 
the  absolute  amount  of  sodium  in  the  sea,  and  that  it  is  added  in  a 
presumably  constant  manner  without  serious  losses,  have  led  to 
various  attempts  toward  using  its  quantity  in  geological  statistics.*' 
The  sodium  of  the  ocean  seems  to  offer  us  a  quantitative  datum  from 
which  we  can  reason.  For  example,  if  we  accept  the  figures  given  in 
Chapter  I  of  this  memoir  for  the  relative  abundance  of  the  elements, 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  sodium  is  only  one-thirtieth  of  that  con- 
tained in  the  average  igneous  rock  of  the  10-mile  lithosphere.  That 
is,  if  all  the  sodium  in  the  sea  were  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
igneous  rocks,  a  shell  of  the  latter  one-third  of  a  mile  thick  would 
supply  the  entire  amount.  An  allowance  for  the  sodium  retained  by 
the  sedimentaries  w^ould  increase  this  estimate  to  half  a  mile,  which 
is  the  largest  amount  possible.  All  conceivable  corrections  tend  to 
diminish  the  figure.  A  stratum  of  igneous  rock,  one-half  mile  thick 
and  completely  enveloping  the  globe,  would  furnish  all  the  sodium 
of  the  ocean  and  the  sediments.    Joly,<*  by  a  similar  process  of  reason- 

•  Etudes  synth^tlques  de  g^olople  exp^rimentale,  p.  557,  1870. 

*  Geog.  Jour.,  vol.  20,  p.  520,  1902.  '  See  also  C.  Doelter,  SItzungsb.  Akad.  WIen,  vol. 
112,   p.   704,    1903. 

•"This  subject  is  considered  more  fully  in  Chapter  I  (pp.  28-29).  but  a  little  repetition 
Beems  to  be  desirable  here. 

•*  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  2d  ser.,  vol.  7.  p.  23,  1899.     See  a\ao  a  ct\Uc\wa.  ol  ^q\i  Xsrs 
W.  Mackie,  in  Trans.  Edinburgh  Geol  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  240,  1902.     M^lcVlV^  ^Vxi\a  qxjX  «»\afc 
Itutdequacies  in  Joly's  data. 
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iiig  and  in  part  from  the  same  data,  has  sought  to  compute  the  geo- 
logical age  of  the  earth  since  erosion  commenced.  From  Murray's 
estimate  concerning  the  discharge  of  rivers  Joly  determines  that 
157,267,544  tons  of  sodium  are  annually  poured  into  the  sea.  At 
this  rate  denudation  of  the  land  would  require  a  period  of  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  millions  of  years  in  order  to  make  up  the 
oceanic  quantity  of  sodium.  By  applying  certain  corrections  the 
figure  is  reduced  to  eighty  or  ninety  millions  of  years  as  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  water  condensed  upon  the  globe  and  aqueous 
denudation  began. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  and  other  simi- 
lar calculations,  for  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  pre- 
liminary. They  do,  however,  indicate  certain  possibilities  and  show 
how  desirable  it  is  that  we  should  increase  the  accuracy  of  our  data. 
^Vhen  we  know  more  precisely  what  chemical  work  is  being  done  by 
the  rivers,  with  annual  averages  for  all  of  the  greater  continental 
streams,  we  may  have  materials  for  something  like  a  fair  measure  of 
geological  time.  Our  present  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  too  incom- 
plete and  too  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
problem  were  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

THK   1>I88C)T^VED   GASB8. 

ITp  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  saline  matter  of  the 
ocean ;  but  the  dissolved  gases  are  almost  equally  important  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  investigations.  The  earlier  researches 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  we  need  therefore  examine  only 
the  more  recent  data,  first  as, to  the  -air  and  then  as  to  the  carbonic 
acid  of  sea  water. 

The  solubility  of  a  gas  in  water  varies  with  its  nature  and  with  the 
temperature,  Ijeing  greatest  in  tlie  cold  and  diminishing  as  the  sol- 
vent becomes  warmer.  The  Arctic  Ocean,  therefore,  dissolves  more 
air  than  the  waters  of  tropical  regions,  and  it  also  seems  to  carry  a 
greater  proportion  of  oxygen.  We  have  already  seen,  in  studying 
the  atmosphere,  that  water  exercises  a  selective  function  in  the  solu- 
tion of  air,  so  that  the  dissolved  gaseous  mixture  is  enriched  in  oxy- 
gen. Ordinary  air  contains  by  volume  only  about  one  part  in  five  of 
oxygen;  dissolved  air  contains,  roughly,  one  part  in  three;  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  proportion  changes  as  conditions  vary.  Even  the 
salinity  of  the  ocean  nnist  probably  be  taken  into  account,  for  the 
reason  that  some  if  not  all  gases  are  less  soluble  in  salt  than  in  fresh 
water.  According  to  the  recent  experiments  by  F.  Clowes  and 
J.  W.  H.  Biggs,"  salt  water  dissolves  only  82.9  per  cent  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  is  absorbed  by  fresh  water.  So  large  a  difference  can  not  well 
be  ignored. 

•Jour.  Soc.  C'hem.  Ind.,  vol.  2\\,  v.  ^^^,  \^ViA. 
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To  illustrate  the  difference  in  solubility  between  the  two  principal 
atmospheric  gases,  we  may  use  the  data  given  by  O.  Pettersson  and  K. 
Sonden.*  In  pure  water  the  gases  dissolve  unequally,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  their  solubility  throughout  a  fair  range  of  atmos- 
pheric temperatures.  The  figures  represent  the  number  of  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  each  gas,  at  7G0  millimeters  pressure,  required  to  saturate 
1  liter  of  water;  and  the  last  column  gives  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in 
the  dissolved  mixture,  when  N-}-O=100. 

Solubility  of  nitrogen  and  oj'ygen  in  xratcr  at  various  temperatures. 


Temper- 
ature. 

1  Nitrogen 
absorlHjd. 

Oxygen 
absorr>ed. 

I'orcent- 

ngeof 

oxygen. 

1 

1      cm*. 

rm». 

0 

j      19.53 

10.01 

33.88 

6.00 

i      16.34 

8.28 

33.60 

i>.32 

1      16.60 

8.39 

33.55 

9.18 

15.58 

7.90 

33.60 

13.70 

14. 16 

7.14 

33.51 

14.10 

14. 16 

7.05 

33.24 

\Ylien  we  recall  the  fact  that  ordinary  air  contains  only  21  per  cent 
of  oxygen,  the  magnitude  of  the  change  produced  by  solution  becomes 
manifest. 

In  sea  water  the  same  relation  holds  approximately,  but  the  enrich- 
ment is  slightly  greater.  H.  Tornoe,^  assisted  by  S.  Svendsen,  made 
94  analyses  of  air  extracted  from  the  w^ater  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  found  the  oxygen  in  the  mixture  N-f-O  to  range  from  a  minimum 
of  31.0  to  a  maximum  of  3G.7  per  cent.  Between  70°  and  80°  lati- 
tude the  average  was  35.()4  per  cent ;  below  70°  it  was  34.96.  At  the 
surface  the  mean  percentage  of  oxygen  was  35.3,  and  it  diminished 
with  the  depth  from  which  the  samples  were  taken  down  to  300 
fathoms,  when  the  proportion  was  reduced  to  32.5.  Below  300 
fathoms  the  percentage  of  oxygen  was  nearly  constant.  O.  Jacobsen,'' 
analyzing  dissolved  air  from  the  water  of  the  North  Sea,  obtained 
a  range  of  25.20  to  34.40  per  cent,  the  surface  average  being  33.95. 

Still  more  elaborate  are  the  data  published  by  AV.  Dittmar,**  whose 
samples  of  dissolved  air  came  from  many  points  in  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  Indian,  and  Antarctic  oceans.  The  nuiximum  amount  was 
found  in  the  Antarctic — 28.58  cubic  centimeters  of  air  to  the  liter  of 
water,  containing  35.01    per  cent  of  oxygen.    The  minimum,  13.73 

«  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  fJesell..  vol.  22,  p.  143».  18S0.  See  also  R.  W.  Bunsen.  Gaso- 
metrische  Methoden  :  W.  DIttmar,  in  his  VhnUengvr  report;  and  A.  llaml>erg.  Bihang  K. 
Svensk.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl..  vol.  10,  No.  13,  1884. 

'Den  Norske  Nordhavs-Expodltion.  Themlstry.  pp.  1-23,  1880.  Tornoe  in  this  memoir 
gives  a  good  summary  of  the  earlier  investigations. 

<•  Die  Ergebnisse  der  T'nterauchunKsfahrten  S.  M.  Knbt.  Drache.  Berlin,  1886.  An 
earlier  memoir  by  .Tacobsen  is  printed  in  Liebi^'s  Annalen,  vol.  167.  pp.  1  et  seq.,  1873. 

'Challenger  rept.,  Thyslcs  and  chemistry,  vol.  1.  1884.  For  the  table  cited  below,  seep. 
224.     Also  for  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained,  see  the  "  l^att«Ll\N^ ''  ol  Wi^  ^T;.\>«i^\NniV!k.. 
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cubic  centimeters  and  33.11  per  cent,  was  obtained  at  a  point  south- 
east of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
solubility  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  sea  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures appear  in  the  following  table : 

Solubility  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  sea  water  at  various  temperatures. 


Tempera- 

Dissolved 

Dissolved 

1  Percentage 

ture. 
0 

nitrogen-a 
15.60 

oxygen.a 
8.18 

1  of  oxygen. 

34.40 

5 

13.86 

7.22 

34.24 

10 

12.47 

6.45 

34.09 

16 

11.34 

5.83 

33.93 

20 

10.41 

5.31 

33.78 

26 

9.62 

4.87 

33.62 

30 

8.94 

4.50 

33.47 

36 

8.36 

4.17 

33.31 

"  Supposed  to  be  measured  dry,  at  0°  C.  and  760  millimeters  pressure ;  in  other  words, 
the  normal  volumes  in  cubic  centimeters  in  1  liter  of  sea  water  at  the  given  tempera- 
tures.    The  *'  nitrogen  "  of  course  includes  argon. 

Xo  argument  is  needed  to  show  the  importance  of  the  facts  thus 
developed.  The  dissolved  oxygen  plays  a  double  part  in  the  activities 
of  the  ocean — first  in  maintaining  the  life  of  marine  organisms,  and 
secondly  in  oxidizing  dead  matter  of  organic  origin.  By  the  latter 
process  carbon  dioxide  is  generated,  and  that  compound,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  helps  to  hold  calcium  carbonate  in  solution.  Its  other 
function  as  a  possible  regulator  of  climate  will  be  considered  presenth'. 

Free  or  half-combined  **  carbonic  acid  is  received  by  the  ocean  from 
various  sources.  It  may  be  absorbed  directly  from  the  atmosphere  or 
brought  down  in  rain;  it  enters  the  sea  dissolved  in  river  water;  it  is 
derived  from  decaying  organic  matter,  and  submarine  volcanic 
springs  contribute  a  part  of  the  supply.  The  free  gas  is  also  liberated 
from  bicarbonates  by  the  action  of  coral  and  shell  building  animals, 
which  assimilate  the  normal  calcium  salt.  Carbonic  acid  is  continu- 
ally added  to  the  ocean  and  continually  lost,  either  to  the  atmosphere 
again  or  in  the  maintenance  of  marine  plants,  and  we  can  not  say  how 
nearly  the  balance  between  accretions  and  losses  may  be  preserved. 
The  equilibrium  is  probably  far  from  perfect;  it  may  be  disturbed  by 
changes  in  temperature  or  by  the  agitation  of  waves,  and  every  varia- 
tion in  it  leads  to  important  consequences.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ocean  contains  from  eighteen  to  twenty -seven  times  as  much  carbon 
dioxide  as  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  therefore,  as  T.  Schloesing  '• 
has  pointed  out,  the  great  regulative  reservoir  of  the  gas. 

Nearly  all  of  the  authorities  thus  far  quoted  with  reference  to  the 
dissolved  air  of  sea  water  have  also  studied  the  omnipresent  carbonic 

*  A  much  used  but  inexact  expression.  It  describes  the  second  molecule  of  carbonic 
acid  which  converts  the  normal  salts  Into  bicarbonates. 

Tompt.  Rend.,  vol.  90,  p.  1410,  ISSO.     See  also  A.  KroRh,  Meddelelser  om  (iroenland, 
vol  26,  pp.  333,  409,  1904. 
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acid.  Jacobsen,  Hamberg,  Tornoe,  Buchanan,  Dittmar,  Natterer,  and 
others  have  made  numerous  determinations  of  its  amount,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  quantities  found  were  insufficient  to  transform  all  of 
the  normal  calcium  carbonate  into  the  acid  salt.  Tornoe,  as  the  aver- 
age of  78  sea-water  analyses,  found  52.78  milligrams  to  the  liter  of 
fully  combined  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  addition  43.64  milligrams  avail- 
able for  the  formation  of  bicarbonates.  Results  of  the  same  order 
were  obtained  by  Natterer  in  his  examination  of  waters  from  the  Med- 
iterranean. Normal  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  are  both  present  in 
sea  water,  although  in  a  few  exceptional  determinations  during  the 
Challenger  expedition  the  carbonic  acid  was  clearly  in  excess.  Such 
instances,  however,  are  rare,  and  are  ascribable  to  purely  local  and 
unusual  conditions. 

The  carbonic-acid  determinations  of  the  Challenger  voyage  were 
conducted  partly  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan  on  shipboard,  and  partly  by 
W.  Dittmar  on  land."  The  combined  acid  has  already  been  accounted 
for  in  the  analyses  given  for  sea  salts ;  the  "  loose,"  free,  or  half-com- 
bined acid,  is  more  variable.  Its  average  amount,  in  milligrams  to 
the  liter,  at  different  temperatures  appears  in  the  following  table : 

Average  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  sea  water  at  various  temperatures. 

[Milligrams  per  liter.] 


Temperature : 

25  to  28.7 35.88 

20  to  25 37.18 

15  to  20 42.68 


Temperature : 

10  to  15 43.50 

5  to  10 47.21 

—1.4  to  +3.2 53.31 


That  is,  the  ocean  contains  less  free  carbonic  acid  in  warm  than  in 
cold  latitudes.  Its  average  quantity  is  estimated  by  Murray  at  45 
milligrams  per  liter,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  layer  of  carbon  3.45 
c^entimeters  thick  over  the  entire  oceanic  area.  For  different  depths 
of  water  the  variations  in  carbonic  acid  are  less  pronounced,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  averages: 

Average  amount  of  free  carhonic  acid  in  sea  water  at  various  depths. 


[Milligrams  ix'.r  liter.] 


Surface 42.  0 

25  fathoms 3.'?.  7 

50  fathoms 48.8 

ioo  fathoms 4.3.  G 

200  fathoms 44.6 


:K)0  fathoms 44.0 

400  futhoms 41.1 

800  fathoms 42.2 

More  than  8(J<)  fathoms 44.  6 

Bottom 47.4 


•  See  vol.  1  of  the  report  on  physics  and  chemistry  and  part  2  of  the  "  Narrative,"  p. 
979;  also  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  In  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  22,  pp.  192,  483,  1874.  The  tables 
cited  are  from  the  "  Narrative." 
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The  figures  are  derived  from  195  determinations  by  Buchanan,  and 
the  individual  numbers  range  from  19.3  to  96  milligrams  to  the  liter. 
In  15  determinations  the  carbonic  acid  was  in  excess  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  form  bicarbonates ;  in  only  22  was  it  sufficient  to  fully 
convert  the  normal  into  the  acid  salt.  \ 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  just  presented,  and  speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  modern  theory  of  solutions,  we  may  say  that  the 
water  of  the  ocean  contains  not  only  the  normal  carbonic  ions,  CO3, 
but  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  bicarbonic  ions,  HCO3. 
The  latter  ions  are  unstable,  and  their  existence  is  conditional  on 
temperature,  so  that  although  they  are  continually  forming,  they  are 
as  continually  being  decomposed.  That  is,  between  the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere  there  is  an  interchange  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is^ 
released  from  the  water  in  warm  climates  and  absorbed  again  in  the 
cold.  The  atmospheric  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  alternately 
enriched  and  impoverished,  and  the  conditions  affecting  equilibrium 
are  of  several  kinds.  This  problem  has  been  elaborately  discussed 
by  C.  F.  Tolman,  jr.,®  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  chemist, 
and  his  memoir  should  be  consulted  for  the  detailed  argument.  The 
essential  features  of  the  evidence  upon  which  a  theoretical  discussion 
can  be  based  are  already  before  us.  We  have  considered  the  oceanic 
losses  and  gains  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  it  remains  to  correlate  them 
with  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  This  can  not  be 
done  quantitatively,  for  the  rates  of  consumption  and  supply  are  not 
measurable.  In  particular,  the  carbon  dioxide  from  volcanoes  and 
volcanic  springs  is  not  a  determinable  quantity.  Certain  large  fac- 
tors in  the  problem  are,  however,  recognizable,  and  we  can  trace  to 
some  degree  their  influence  upon  climate. 

That  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  subjected  to  climatic  alterna-' 
tions,  to  glacial  periods  and  epochs  of  greater  warmth,  is  a  common- 
place of  geology.  To  account  for  such  changes,  various  astronomical 
and  physical  theories  have  been  proposed,  and  with  these,  of  course, 
chemistry  has  nothing  to  do.  Whether,  for  example,  the  solar  con- 
stant of  radiation  is  really  a  constant  or  not  is  a  question  which  the 
chemist  can  not  attempt  to  answer.  The  chemical  portion  of  the 
problem  is  all  that  concerns  us  now ;  and  that  relates  to  the  variable 
carbonation  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  researches  of  Arrhenius  on  the  climatic  significance  of  carbon 
dioxide  were  cited  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  we  then  saw  that  its 
variation  in  the  atmosphere  might  be  attributed  to  fluctuating  vol- 
canic activity.  A  varying  supply  of  the  gas  was  postulated,  and  its 
influence  on  atmospheric  temperatures  was  shown  to  offer  a  possible 
explanation   of   alternating   climates.     A    variable   consumption    of 

•  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  7,  p.  585.  1899. 
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carbon  dioxide  would  obviously  produce  much  the  same  effect,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  supply  and  loss  must  be  considered  to- 
gether. This  has  been  done  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin  in  an  interesting 
series  of  papers,**  in  which  the  ocean  is  represented  as  a  prime  agent 
in  producing  the  observed  changes.  The  supplies  are  drawn  from  the 
storehouse  of  the  ocean,  they  are  consumed  in  the  decomposition  of 
silicates  on  land,  and  they  are  regenerated  by  the  action  of  lime- 
secreting  animals,  which  set  carbonic  acid  free,  as  well  as  by  changes 
in  temperature.  * 

,  According  to  Chamberlin,  au  important  factor  in  climatic  vari- 
ation is  the  fluctuating  elevation  of  the  land.  During  periods  of 
maximum  elevation,  when  the  largest  land  surfaces  are  exposed  to 
atmospheric  action,  the  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide  in  rock  weath- 
ering is  great  and  the  air  becomes  impoverished.  "When  depression 
occurs  and  the  oceanic  area  enlarges,  a  smaller  quantity  of  silicates 
is  decomposed  and  less  carbonic  acid  disappears.  The  first  change 
produces  a  lowering  of  temperature,  which  is  increased  by  the  con- 
sequent greater  absorbability  of  carbon  dioxide  in  sea  water;  the 
second  causes  a  relative  rise,  intensified  by  a  release  of  the  gas  from 
solution.  Enlargement  of  land  area  implies  a  low  temperature, 
whereas  a  decrease  is  conducive  to  warmth,  both  conditions  hinging 
on'  the  variability  produced  in  the  atmospheric  supply  of  carbonic 
acid  and  its  effectiveness  as  a  retainer  of  solar  radiations. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  story.  A  depression  of  the  land  is 
accompanied  by  an  increased  area  of  shoal  water  in  which  lime- 
secreting  organisms  can  flourish,  and  they  liberate  carbon  dioxide 
from  bicarbonates.  A  period  of  limestone  formation  is  therefore 
correlated  with  an  enrichment  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  mild  climate.  The  ocean  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  carbonic  acid,  and  upon  its  exchanges  with  the  atmos- 
phere the  variations  of  climate  seem  partly  to  depend.  This  argu- 
ment does  not  exclude  consideration  of  the  volcanic  side  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  oceanic  factor  seems  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two.  That 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  regulating  climates  is  apparently  beyond  doubt. 

INFIiUENCE    OF    lilVING    ORGANISMS    ON    THE    OCEAN. 

One  other  important  factor  in  marine  chemistry  remains  to  be 
considered — namely,  the  influence  of  living  organisms.  These,  both 
plants  and  animals,  are  almost   incredibly  abundant  in  the  ocean.^ 

•Jour.  Geol..  vol.  5,  p.  653,  1807;  vol.  (J,  pp.  450,  600,  1808;  vol.  7,  pp.  545,  667,  751, 
1899.  Chamberlln's  views  are  criticised  by  A.  Krogli  in  Meddelelser  ora  (Iroenland,  vol. 
26,  pp.  333,  409,  1904. 

*The  abundance  of  life  in  the  ocean  is  admirably  stated  by  W.  K.  Brooks,  in  .Tour.  Geol., 
Tol.  2,  p.  455»  1894.     Its  chemical  significance  can  hardly  be  exaf^f^^tBil^. 
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and  their  vital  processes  play  a  great  part  in  its  chemical  activities. 
This  fact  has  already  been  noted  on  what  might  be  called  its  inor- 
ganic side — that  is,  with  reference  to  the  function  of  marine  organ- 
isms in  secreting  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Coral  reefs  and 
the  submarine  oozes  are  made  up  of  animal  remains,  calcareous  or 
siliceous,  and  their  aggregate  amount  is  something  enormous.. 

The  living  animals,  however,  do  much  more  than  to  secrete  inor- 
ganic material.  In  developing  they  absorb  large  quantities  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  principal  constituents  of 
their  soft  tissues.  These  elements,  in  one  form  of  combination  or 
another,  are  released  again  by  decomposition  after  the  organism 
dies,  and  they  are  also  eliminated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  vital 
processes  of  the  living  creatures.  Where  life  is  abundant  there  car- 
bon dioxide  is  abundant  also,  and  its  activity  as  a  solvent  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  greatest.*  The  relations  of  the  ocean  to  carbon  dioxide 
can  not  be  completely  studied  without  taking  into  account  both 
plant  and  animal  life. 

When  marine  animals  die  they  may  become  food  for  others,  the 
scavengers  of  the  sea,  or  they  may  simply  decompose.  The  latter 
fate,  obviously,  most  often  befalls  creatures  whose  soft  parts  are 
protected  by  hard  shells.  Water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammoniacal 
salts  are  the  chief  products  of  decomposition,  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate, thus  formed,  acts  as  a  precipitant  of  calcium  compounds.^ 
The  calcium  carbonate  thus  thrown  down  is  in  a  finely  divided  con- 
dition, and  therefore  peculiarly  available  for  absorption  by  coral 
and  shell  builders.  The  ammonium  salts  also,  as  shown  by  Murray 
and  Irvine,  are  food  for  the  marine  flora,  and  on  that  some  portions 
of  the  fauna  subsist. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Decomposing  organic  matter  reduces  the 
sulphates  of  sea  water  to  sulphides,  which  by  reaction  with  carbonic 
acid  yield  sulphureted  hydrogen.  This  process,  as  shown  by  Murray 
and  Irvine,^  is  particularly  eflFective  in  bottom  waters  in  contact 
with  "  blue  mud,"  and  by  it  local  changes  are  produced  in  the  com- 
position of  the  waters  themselves.  Bacteria  also  assist  in  the  proc- 
ess, and  according  to  N.  Androussof,**  this  HoS  fermentation  is 
especially  ccmspicuous  in  the  Black  Sea.  Some  of  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  passes  into  the  atmosphere  and  is  lost  to  the  ocean;  some 
of  it  reacts  upon  the  iron  silicates  of  the  sea  floor,  to  form  pyrite  or 

»  See  W.  L.  Carpenter  In  C.  Wyvllle  Thomson's  Depths  of  the  Sea,  pp.  502-511,  1874. 
Where  CO2  was  abundant  in  bottom  waters,  the  dredge  brought  up  a  good  haul  of  living 
forms.     Where  it  was  deficient,  the  hauls  wore  poor, 

"See  J.  Murray  and  R.   Irvine,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17,  p.  89.  1889. 

'"Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  37.  p.  481,  189r>.  See  also  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep- 
sea  deposits,  p.  254,  1891  :  W.  N.  Hartley,  i'roc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  21,  p.  25,  1897; 
and  Murray  and  Irvine,  idem.,  p.  35. 

'^  Guide  des  excursions  du  VII.  Cong.  g4ol.  internat.,  No.  29. 
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marcasite;  and  some  is  reoxidized  to  produce  sulphates  again. 
From  all  of  these  considerations  we  see  that  the  biochemistry  of  the 
ocean  is  curiously  complex,  and  that  its  processes  are  conducted 
upon  an  enormous  scale.  The  magnitude  of  their  influence  can  not 
be  expressed  in  any  quantitative  terms,  and  must  long  remain  an 
unmeasured  factor  in  marine  statistics.  In  all  probability  the  cir- 
culation and  distribution  of  carbon  in  the  ocean  is  as  much  influ- 
enced by  living  l>eings  as  by  exchanges  between  the  sea  and  the 
atmosphere. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WATERS  OF  CI/)SED  BASINS. 

PREI.IMINABY  STATEMENT. 

In  dealing  with  the  ocean  and  its  tributary  rivers  we  have  studied 
the  hydrosphere  in  its  larger  sense,  the  waters  all  forming  part  of  one 
great  system  of  circulation  which  can  be  treated  as  a  unit.  But  on 
all  the  continents  there  are  isolated  areas  from  which  the  drainage 
never  reaches  the  sea.  Streams  originate  in  the  higher  portions  of 
such  areas,  resembling  in  all  respects  those  tributary  to  the  ocean. 
Their  waters  gather  in  depressions  and,  ultimately,  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  saline  constituents  form  salt  or  alkaline  lakes  or  even 
dry  beds  of  solid  residues.  The  latter  condition  is  developed  in 
small  areas  of  great  aridity,  where  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that  no 
large  body  of  water  can  accumulate;  but  the  more  important  closed 
basins  are  characterized  by  the  formation  of  permanent  reservoirs, 
such  as  the  Caspian,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Each 
basin  exhibits  individual  peculiarities  of  more  or  less  local  origin, 
and  therefore  each  one  must  be  studied  separately.  No  such  uni- 
formity as  that  shown  by  the  ocean  is  manifested  here,  although  in 
some  lakes  we  can  recognize  a  curious  approximation  in  chemical 
character  to  that  of  the  open  sea. 

THE  bonnevhjTjE  basin. 

To  American  students  the  most  accessible  and  therefore  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  isolated  regions  is  that  known  as  "  the  Great  Basin  " 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  This  area  is  fully  described 
in  two  monographs  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,®  in 
which  it  is  represented  as  having  been  formerly  the  seat  of  two  great 
lakes,  Bonneville  and  Lahontan,  of  which  only  the  remnants  now 
exist.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  is  the  chief  remainder  of  Lake 
Bonneville  and,  with  its  accessory  waters,  may  well  occupy  our 
attention  first. 

The  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed— on  the 
whole  with  fairly  concordant  results,  except  in  regard  to  salinity. 
The  latter  varies  with  changes  in  the  level  of  the  lake,  but  is  always 


•G.  K.  Gilbert,  Lake  Bonneville:   Mon.   1,  1890.     I.  C.  Russell,  The  geological  history 
of  Lake  lAihontan,  Mod.  XI,  1885. 
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several  times  greater  than  that  of  sea  water.  An  early,  incomplete 
analysis  by  L.  D.  Gale  and  a  questionable  one  by  H.  Bassett  are 
hardly  worth  reproducing."  The  other  available  data,  expressed  in 
percentages  of  total  salts,  are  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  water  from  Great  Salt  Lake. 

A.  By  O.  D.  Alien.-  Kept.  U.  S.  Geo!.  Kxplor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2,  p.  433,  1877.  Water  col- 
lected In  1869.  A  trace  of  boric  acid  is  also  reported,  in  addition  to  the  substances  named 
in  the  table. 

B.  By  Charles  Smart.  Cited  in  Resources  and  Attractions  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
Omaha,  1879.     Analysis  made  in  1877. 

C.  By  E.  von  Cochenhausen,  for  C.  Ochsenlus,*  Zeitschr.  Doutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  34, 
p.  359,  1882.     Sample  collected  by  Ochsenius  April  16,  1879. 

D.  By  J.  P.  Talmage,  Science,  vol.  14,  p.  445,  1889.     Collected  in  1885. 
K.  By  Talmage,  loc.  cit.     Collected  in  1889. 

F.  By  E.  Waller,  School  of  Mines  Quart,  vol.  14,  p.  57,  1892.  Waller  also  reports  a 
trace  of  boric  acid. 

G.  Dittmar's  average  composition  of  sea  salts,  inserted  here  for  ease  of  comparison. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

0. 

CI 

55.99 

trace 

6.57 

56.21 

65.67 

54.38 

56.64 

55.69 

trace 

6.52 

55.292 

Br 

.188 

S04 

6.89 
.07 

6.86 

7.76 

5.97 

7.692 

COs 

.207 

Li 

trace 
33.15 

1.60 
.17 

2.52 

.01 

32.92 

1.70 

1.05 

2.10 

.01 

Na 

33.45 

CO 

.20 

3.18 

33.17 

1.59 

.21 

2.60 

34.71 
1.19 
.26 
1.70 

33.39 

1.08 

.42 

2.60 

30.503 

K 

1.106 

Ca 

1.197 

Mg 

3.725 

FejOa,  AljOs,  SiO» 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00- 
14.994 

100.00 
13.790 

100.00 
15.671 

100.00 
16.  716 

100.00 
19.558 

100.00 
c  23. 036 

100.000 
3.5 

'  Allen  also  gives  analyses  of  a  saline  soil  from  a  mud  flat  near  Great  Salt  Lake.  It 
contained  16.40  per  cent  of  soluble  matter  much  like  that  of  the  lake  water. 

*  Ochsenius  also  gives  an  analysis  of  the  salt  manufactured  from  the  water  of  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

••  More  correctly,  230.355  grams  per  liter. 

Although  the  salinity  of  the  lake  is  from  four  to  seven  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  ocean,  its  saline  matter  has  very  nearly  the  same 
composition.  The  absence  of  carbonates,  the  higher  sodium,  and  the 
lower  magnesium  are  the  most  definite  variations  from  the  oceanic 
standard ;  but  the  general  similarity,  the  identity  of  type,  is  unmis- 
takable. Gilbert  estimates  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  contained 
in  the  lake  at  about  400  millions  and  the  sulphate  at  30  millions  of 
tons. 

For  the  waters  tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  many  analyses  are 
available.^  The  following  table  relates  to  some  of  the  streams,  ex- 
cept that  Sevier  Lake,  an  outlying  remnant  of  Lake  Bonneville,  is 

•They  are  cited  In  Gilbert's  monograph.  Bassett's  analysis  is  exceedingly  high  in 
potassium. 

*  In  addition  to  the  data  given  here,  see  analyses  by  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  of  City,  Red 
Butte,  Farmlngton,  Emigration,  Parleys,  Big  Cottonwood,  and  Little  Cottonwood  creeks, 
cited  by  G.  B.  Richardson  in  Water-Sup.  and  Irr.  Paper  No.  157,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  30, 
1006;  analyses  made  in  1882  and  1884.  Field  Operations  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agrlc,  1903,  p.  1138,  contains  analyses  of  Provo  River,  Spanish  Fork,  American  B^ork, 
and  Dry,  Payson,  Santaquln,  Currant,  and  Warm  creeks,  but  the  analyst  \^  \iQX  xiscoi!^^. 
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included  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  analyses  are  all  reduced  to 
standard  form,  with  bicarbonate  radicles  recalculated  to  normal  CO3. 
Salinity  is  stated  in  parts  per  million : 

Analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 

A.  Bear  River  at  Kvanston,  Wyoming.     Analysis  l)y  F.   W.   Ciarke,   Bull.  U.  S.   Geol. 
Survey  No.  !),  p.  HO,  1884. 

B.  Bear  Uiv«'r  at  Corinne,  T'taii,  near  its  mouth.     Analysis  received  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

C.  Jordan  River  at  intalce  of  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  canal.     Analysis  by  F.  K.  Cameron, 
Rept.  No.  64,  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  p.  108,  1900. 

1).  Jordan  River  near  Salt  Lake  City.     Analysis  by  Cameron,  loc.  clt. 
K.  City   Creek,   Utah.     Analysis  by  T.   M.   Chatard,   Bull.   U.   S.   GeoL   Survey   No.  9, 
p.  29,  1884. 

F.  Ogden  River  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

G.  Wel)er  River  at  mouth  of  canyon.     Analyses  F  and  G  made  under  the  direction  of 
F.  K.  Cameron,  Field  Operations  Div.  Soils.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.,  1900,  p.  226. 

IL  Sevier  Lake.     Analysis  by  Oscar  Loew.   Rept.  Geog.  Surv.   W.   100th  Mer.,  vol.  3, 
p.  114,  1875.     Sample  taken  in  1872. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

1 
G. 

H. 

Cl 

2.68 

6.76 

62.68 

\    4.49 

J 

23.69 

6.86 

3.84 

32.36 

a  16 

21.63 

1  20.64 

iai2 

4.76 

36.64 

26.64 

2.67 

1  26.13 

7.69 
L63 

34.76 

30.68 

trace 

1  23.04 

10.26 
L26 

6.38 

2.87 

62.67 

1    3.74 

24.19 

7.16 

3.69 

.41 

23.21 
6.66 

33.68 

11.31 
4.16 

16.06 
6.94 

13.73 
9.25 

4a  00 
8.37 
4.19  ! 

18.19  i 
6.27  1 

62.66 

SO* 

10.88 

C03                      

Na 

K                         

33.33 

Ca 

.12 

Mg 

3.01 

Sib,.:: 

( \lFe)sO^                      

2.63 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
186 

100.00 
637 

100.00 
892 

100.00 
1,090 

100.00 
243 

100.00 
444 

100.00 
466 

100.00 
86,400 

Utah  Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  Jordan  River,  has  furnished  material 
for  a  most  instructive  series  of  analyses,  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  Utah  Lake. 

A.  By  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  9,  p.  20,  1884. 

B.  By  F.  K.  Cameron,  1899. 

C.  By  B.  K.   Brown   1903. 

D.  Mean  of  three  analyses  by  A.  Seidell,  1904.     Samples  taken  in  May. 

E.  By  B.  E.  Brown,  1904.  Collected  August  31.  For  analyses  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  see 
F.  K.  Cameron,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  27,  p.  113,  1905.  All  are  here  reduced  to 
terms  of  normal  carbonates. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Ci 

4.04 
42.68 
19.88 

36.48 
26.63 
2.66 

26.23 
28.49 
10  23 

24.76 
28.26 
12.35 
.06 
18.19 
2.17 
6.90 
.16 
6.18 
2.00 

26.87 

S04 

30.14 

C03 

8.48 

Li                                                                              

iJ^-::::r:::;:::;:::;:::::::::::::;;::::::::::::::: 

\        6.81 
18.24 

1       26.20 
7.68 

19.28 
2.34 
6.26 

18.34 
1.76 

Ca.                 

5.34 

Sr 

Mg     .             .                

6.08 
3.27 

1.66 

7.18 

6.86 

SiOj 

2.23 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
306 

100.00 
892 

100.00 
1,281 

100.00 
1,165 

100.00 
1,264 
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Although  the  foregoing  analyses  are,  in  one  respect  or  another, 
incomplete,  they  tell  an  intelligible  story.  Bear  River  at  Evanston 
is  a  normal  river  water,  which  upon  evaporation  would  yield  mainly 
calcium  carbonate,  and  so,  too,  is  City  Creek.  Bear  River,  near  its 
mouth,  has  changed  its  character  almost  completely  and  has  evidently 
taken  up  large  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  from  the  soil.  Utah 
Lake,  in  the  twenty  years  intervening  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
analyses,  has  undergone  a  thorough  transformation,  and  its  salinity 
has  more  than  quadrupled.  From  a  fresh  water  of  the  sulphate  type 
it  has  become  distinctly  saline,  and  this  change  is  probably  a  result 
of  irrigation.  Its  natural  supplies  of  water  have  been  diverted  into 
irrigating  ditches,  and  at  the  same  time  salts  have  been  leached  out 
from  the  soil  and  washed  into  the  lake.  To  some  extent  these  salts 
have  been  brought  to  the  surface  as  a  result  of  cultivation,  so  much 
so  that  considerable  areas  of  land  bordering  upon  the  lake  have  ceased 
to  be  available  for  agriculture.  Its  outlet,  the  Jordan  River,  exhibits 
the  same  peculiarities.  As  for  Sevier  Lake,  which  is  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  pool  in  consequence  of  irrigation  along  its  sources,  its  water 
resembles  that  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  except  that  at  the  time  the  analy- 
sis was  made  it  was  only  about  half  as  saline. 

All  of  the  waters  tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  examined,  contain  notable  quantities  of  carbonates,  which  are 
absent  from  the  lake  itself.  These  salts  have  evidently  been  precipi- 
tated from  solution,  and  evidence  of  this  process  is  found  in  beds  of 
ooHtic  sand,  composed  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate,  which  exist  at 
various  points  along  the  lake  shore.**  The  strong  brine  of  the  lake 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  holding  calcium  carbonat^i  in  solution. 

THE   liAHOXTAN   BASIN. 

The  Quaternary  Lake  Lahontan,  which  once  covered  an  area  of 
8,400  square  miles  in  northwestern  Nevada,  is  now  represented  by  a 
number  of  relatively  small,  scattered  sheets  of  water  and  many 
alkaline  or  saline  beds.  Instead  of  one  large  basin  there  are  now 
several  basins,  and  each  one  is  fed  by  independent  sources  of  fresh 
water.  Each  lake,  therefore,  has  its  own  individual  peculiarities,  as 
the  various  analyses  show.  Some  of  the  lakes  exist  only  during  the 
humid  season,  when  large  areas  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  water; 
others  are  permanent  sheets  of  considerable  depth.  Our  data  relate 
only  to  the  latter,  with  their  sources  of  supply. 

In  the  statement  of  some  analyses  precision,  in  a  certain  sense,  has 
been  sacrificed  to  uniformity.  In  strongly  alkaline  waters  the  radicle 
SiOg  may  possibly  exist  instead  of  the  colloidal  SiOo.     In  no  case, 

•  See  analyses  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  cited  in  Rept.  TT.  S.  Geol.  Rxplor,  40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 
p.  435,  1877.  Also  an  analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  *LZ%^ 
p.  331,  1904. 
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however,  is  the  silica  high  enough  to  cause  a  serious  error  in  this 
respect,  and  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  will  cover  the  uncertainty.  A 
graver  criticism  might  be  based  upon  the  i*epresentation  of  all  the  car- 
bonates as  normal,  for  bicarbonates  are  undoubtedly  present  in  some 
of  the  waters,  which  on  evaporation  deposit  trona  in  large  quantities. 
If,  however,  we  regard  the  anal^ges  as  representing  the  percentage 
composition  of  ignited  residues,  the  suggested  objection  no  longer 
holds.  We  can  compare  our  data  upon  the  uniform  basis  adopted 
hitherto,  and  leave  the  question  of  bicarbonates  for  separate  con- 
sideration later.  The  divergent  character  of  the  analyses  seems  to 
I'ender  some  such  procedure  necessary.  It  is  only  by  eliminating 
variables  that  we  can  secure  comparable  results. 

In  the  next  table  two  groups  of  analyses  appear.  Lake  Tahoe,  a 
typical  mountain  lake  of  great  purity,  empties  through  the  Truckee 
River,  which  terminates  in  Winnemucca  and  Pyramid  lakes.  These 
waters  are  included  in  the  first  group.  The  second  comprises  the 
Walker  River  and  Walker  Lake.  The  individual  analyses,  which, 
except  when  otherwise  stated,  are  recalculated  from  the  laboratory 
records  of  the  Survey,  are  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  Lahontan  waters — /. 

A.  Lake  Tahoe,  California.     Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarice. 

B.  Trucljee  River,  Nevada.  Mean  of  two  concordant  "  boiler-water  analyses  *'  received 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

C.  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada.     Mean  of  four  concordant  analyses  by  Clarke. 

D.  Winnemucca  Lake,  Nevada.     Analysis  by  Clarke.  • 

E.  Walker  River,  Nevada.     Analysis  by  Clarke. 

F.  Walker  Lake,  Nevada.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  Clarke.  For  analyses  A,  C,  D, 
E,  and  F,  see  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  9,  1884. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

Cl 

3.18 

7.47 
38.73 
10.10 

4.66 
12.86 

4.15 
1&95 

7.fi9 

12.87 

33.30 

1      17.26 

11.02 
3.49 

}      14.47 

41.04 
5.25 
14.28 
33.84 
2.11 
.25 
2.28 
.95 

47.88 

3.76 

7.93 

36.68 

1.94 

.55 

.49 

.77 

7.50 
16.14 
30.34 

}      ^«-«^ 
12.96 
2.21 
12.78 

23.77 

SOi 

21.29 

CO3 

17.34 

Na....: 

1        34.83 
.90 

K 

Ca 

Mg 

1.56 

SiOt 

.31 

(AlFe)aOs 

Salinity  parts  per  million 

100.00 
73 

100.00 
153 

100.00 
3,486 

100.00 
3,602 

100.00 
180 

100.00 
2,500 

The  changes  shown  by  these  waters  «  are  elaborately  discussed  by 
Russell  in  his  work  on  Lake  Lahontan.  Ordinary  fresh  waters  rich 
in  carbonates  and  in  calcium  are  concentrated,  and  the  lime  salts  are 
finally  throw  n  out  in  the  form  of  tufa.  The  tufa,  however,  instead  of 
being  an  oolitic  or  granular  deposit,  as  in  the  Bonneville  basin,  is  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  "  thinolite,"  pseudomorphous  after  some  un- 


» Exceptin;^  analysis  B,  which  is  more  recent. 
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known  mineral,  which  may  have  been  a  calcium  chloro-carbonate. 
This  peculiar  variety  of  tufa  is  characteristic  of  the  Lahontan  basin ; 
but  the  mode  of  its  formation  is  uncertain." 

Four  more  analyses  of  Lahontan  waters  remain  to  be  considered, 
as  follows: 

Analyses  of  Lahmitan   waters — If. 


Anal^-sis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

Analysis  by  O.  I).  Allen,  Kept.   V.  S.  Geol.  Explor.  40th 


G.  Humboldt  River,  Nevada. 

H.  Humboldt  I.Ake,  Nevada. 
Par.,  vol.  2,  p.  743,  1877. 

I.  The  large  Soda  Lake.   Hagtown,  Nevada.     Surface  sample,     .\nalysis  by  Chatard. 

J.  The  large  Soda  Lake,  sample  from  a  depth  of  30.5  meters.  Analysis  by  Chatard. 
For  these  analyses  of  Chatard's  see  Bull.  V.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey  No.  1),  1884.  An  earlier 
analysis  of  Soda  Lake  by  O.  I).  Allen  Is  given  in  the  Fortieth  Parallel  report,  vol.  2, 
p.  748,  1877.  It  is  less  complete  than  Chatard's,  but  otherwise  not  very  different.  This 
water  contains  bicarbonates.     Specific  gravity,  1.101. 


■       '    «• 

H. 

31.82 

3.27 

21.  57 

.07 

I. 

J. 

a : 

2. 19 

30.51 
10.30 
13.78 

35.38 

SOi .... 

13.92 

10.60 

COs 

39. 55 

15.89 

poV.. 

B^Ot 

.25 
36.03 
2.01 

.26 

Na 

13.  (>i 

29.97 
6.  54 
1.35 
1.88 
3.53 

35.38 

K 

2. 92 

2.13 

Ca 

14.28 

Mg 

3. 62 

.22 
.24 

.21 

SiOj . 

9.51 

.25 

AljOs 

.38 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
361 

100.00 
929 

100.00 
113,700 

100.00 
113,700 

The  first  two  of  these  analyses  show  the  change  from  river  to 
lake  water  very  clearly.  There  is  a  concentration  of  chlorides  and 
a  relative  loss  in  silica,  magnesium,  and  calcium.  The  water  of  Soda 
Lake  is  more  than  three  times  as  concentrated  as  sea  water,  and  of 
an  entirely  different  type.  It  has  no  visible  supply  of  water  except 
from  springs  near  its  margin,  and  at  certain  times  it  deposits  trona 
and  also  gaylussite  in  notable  quantities.  Gaylussite  is  a  carbonate 
of  calcium  and  sodium,  but  no  calcium  is  shown  by  Chatard's  analy- 
ses. It  must,  therefore,  be  deposited  by  the  lake  about  as  raj)idly 
as  it  is  received.    The  tributary  springs  have  not  been  investigated. 

The  Lahontan  waters,  then,  are  distinctly  alkaline,  whereas  the 
lakes  of  the  Bonneville  basin  are  salt.  The  cause  of  the  difference 
must  be  sought  in  the  sources  from  which  the  waters  are  derived, 
and  one  distinction  is  clear.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  fed  by  streams  and 
springs  which  flow  in  great  part  through  sedimeiitarv  formations. 
Its  saline  matter  is  a  concentration  of  old  salts  which  were  laid  down 


•See  discussion  by  E.  S.  Dana,  in  Bull.  V.  S.  Gpol.  Survey  No.  12,  1884.  Calcite 
pseudomorphs,  similar  to  thiuolite  and  called  ps(Mid<>«aylu»slte,  have  been  dLscussed  by 
F.  J.  P.  van  Calker  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  28,  p.  '>.">(>,  1897)  and  ('.  O.  Trechmann 
(Idem,  vol.  35,  p.  283,  1002).  The  Australian  Klendonlte  I.s  calolte  pHeudomorphous  after 
glauberite,  and  sometimes  forms  crystal.s  l.'i  to  20  Inches  long.  See  T.  W.  E.  David, 
Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  8,  p.  102,  1905. 
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long  ago.  The  Laliontan  lakes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  supplied  with 
water  from  areas  of  igneous  rocks,  in  which  rhyolites  and  andesites 
are  especially  abundant  and  from  which  the  alkalies  may  be  obtained. 
They  represent,  therefore,  a  primary  concentration  of  leached  mate- 
rial, as  contrasted  with  the  secondary  origin  of  the  Bonneville  brine. 
The  difference  is  easily  recognized,  but  it  does  not  explain  all  of  the 
phenomena.  To  account  for  the  large  amounts  of  chlorine  in  the 
waters,  particularly  in  that  of  (ireat  Salt  Lake, 'is  not  so  easy  a 
matter.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  plausible  solution  of  the  latter 
problem  has  yet  been  suggested.  The  cosmological  speculations, 
which  help  us  in  the  case  of  the  ocean,  hardly  seem  to  be  applicable 
here. 

XjAKES  of  CAIilFORNIA. 

In  California  there  are  a  number  of  alkaline  lakes  having  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  those  of  the  Lahontan  basin.  The  subjoined 
analyses  are  available,  and  in  them,  as  usual,  bicarbonates,  if  re- 
ported, have  been  reduced  to  normal  form. 

Analyses  of  tcater  from  alkaline  lakes  in  California. 

A.  Mono  Lake.«  Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60.  p.  53, 
1890.     Sample  taken  in  1882.     Specific  gravity,  1.045. 

B.  Owens  Lake.  Analysis  by  O.  Loew,  Ann.  Kept.  Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  1876, 
p.  190.     Specific  gravity,  1.051. 

C.  Owens  Lake.     Analysis  by  Chatard,  op.  cit.,  p.  58.     Specific  gravity,  1.062. 

D.  Owens  Lake.  Analysis  by  C.  il.  Stone,  cited  by  W.  T.  Lee  In  Water-Sup.  and 
Irr.  Paper  No.  181,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  22,  1906.     Sample  taken  in  August,  190.1. 

E.  Black  Lake,  near  Benton,  Mono  County.     Analysis  by  Loew,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

F.  Tulare  Lake  in  1880. 

G.  Tulare  Lake  In  1889.  Analyses  F  and  G  by  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Appendix  to  Kept. 
Univ.  California  Exper.  Sta.,  1900.  This  lake  has  an  outlet  during  floods,  but  not  at 
other  titaies. 

H.  Borax  Lake.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville,  published  by  G.  F.  Becker  in  Mon.  IT.  s. 
Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  265,  1888.  In  addition  to  the  substances  named  in  the  table, 
the  original  residue  contained  4.5  per  cent  of  organic  matter. 


A. 

B. 

C. 
26.67 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

CI                              

23.34 

22.22 


24.82 

7.68 
trace 
trace 
13.24 
37.73 
trace 
trace 

17.38 

20.26 

3*2  27 

Br 

04 

I                                       

SOi 

12.86 
23.42 

15. 47 
21.72 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
35.78 
4.54 

9.95 
23.51 

'"".'48' 

"37'83" 
2.18 

9.93 

24.55 

.11 

.14 

.45 

16.91 
26.65 

20.77 
19.65 

13 

00s 

22.47 

PO4 

02 

B4O7 

.32 

5.05 

No7                               ....  

Li!l:::::::::::::::::::::::::. :::::.. 

.03 

38.09 

1.62 

traces 

.02 

.01 

.14 

}   •<- 

trace 
39.06 
2.03 

Na 

37.93 
L85 

33.51 
1.82 

36.79 
2.44 

38.10 

K 

1  52 

Rb  Ca                               

Ca.' 

.04 

.10 

.14 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

.27 

trace 

.02 
.01 
.29 
.04 
.02 



"".'27' 

1.60 

1.78 
.66 

.28 
.26 
.65 

03 

Mg 

.35 

SiOj 

01 

AljOa 

01 

Mn  0 

AsoO 

.06 

"2    3 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
51.170 

100.00 
60,500 

100.00 
72,700 

100.00 
213, 700 

100.00 
18,600 

100.00 
18,600 

100.00 
49,100 

100.00 
76,560 

"An  Improbable  analysis  of  Mono  Lake  water,  by  Winslow  Anderson,  is  given  in  his 
Mineral  Springs  and  Health  Resorts  of  Ca\iforn\a,  San  VtaneV^ico,  1S92,  p.  198.  In  it 
tJie  calcium  salts  predominate  over  all  otUers. 
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Like  Soda  Lake,  Owens  and  Mono  lakes  both  yield  trona  on  evapo- 
i^ation,  and  at  Owens  Lake  it  has  been  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale.** 
Soda  Lake  was  also  utilized  at  one  time  for  the  same  purpose. 
Borax  Lake,  according  to  Becker,  derives  its  boron  from  neighboring 
hot  springs.     It  deposits  some  calcareous  sinter. 

NORTHERN    IjAKES. 

The  region  of  alkaline  lakes  continues  northward  from  Nevada  and 
California,  and  sev^eral  of  the  waters  have  been  analyzed.  The  anal- 
yses are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 

Analyses  of  neater  from  northern  alkaline  lakes. 

A.  Abert  Lake,  Oregon.  Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60, 
p.  55,  1890.     An  earlier  analysis  by  Taylor  is  not  in  accord  with  this. 

B.  Harney  Lake,  Oregon.     Analysis  by  George  Steiger  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Survey. 

C.  Soap  Lake,  Washington.  Analysis  by  Steiger,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  113, 
p.  113,  1893. 

D.  Soap  Lake.  Analysis  by  H.  G.  Knight,  Ann.  Rept.  Washington  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  1, 
p.  295.  1901. 

E.  Moses  Lake,  Washington.     Analysis  by  Knight,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 

F.  Goodenough  Lake,  a  shallow  pond  28  miles  north  of  Clinton.  British  Columbia. 
Analysis  by  F.  G.  Wait,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  new  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  48  R, 
1898. 


!       A.      ' 

1                  1 

B. 

27.50 

7.67 

25.87 

0. 

1,3.28 
16.14 
30.22 

D. 

K. 

F. 

Cl , 

S04 

COs 

PO4 : 

36. 04 

1.90 

20.67 

12.87 

16.79 

29.73 

.49 

3.88 

2.87 

61.56 

7.64 

7.08 

41.41 

.62 

B4O7 

Na 

::::::::::::::::  :::::::::j 
39.33 

.92 

35.  78 

1.91 

none 

.07 

.28 

none 

none 

trace 

1       39.60 

trace 
.04 
.42 

88.14 
1.22 

trace 
.29 
.47 

trace 

trace 

19.86 

36.17 

K              

1.44   ; 

6.65 

Ca 

!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!j ^62 1 

8.41 
7.25 
6.06 

}        1.11 

.02 
.04 
.04 

AljO,     

1              ! 

33 

FejOa 

Saliiiity,  parts  per  millioi 

100.00  1 

1 39.172, 

100.00 
10. 477 

100.00 
28, 195 

100.00 
27.416 

100.00 
2,966 

100.00 
103,470 

All  of  these  waters  contain  bicarbonates.  (loodonough  Lake  de- 
posits natron,  NaoCO:5.10n.^O,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given.  Moses 
Lake,  the  most  dihite  of  all,  is  the  only  one  which  carries  appreciable 
quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia.  From  the  more  concentrated  waters 
these  bases  disappear  almost  completely.  In  Moses  Lake  they  must 
l)e  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  although  no  such 
excess  is  shown  in  the  figures  reported. 

A  few  saline  lakes  situated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  l)een 
studied  to  some  extent.     The  analyses  are  as  follows  : 


•See  Chatard's  memoir  on  "natural  soda"  in  Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60,  1890. 
The  nature  of  the  product  will  be  considered  later  in  the  chapter  on  saline  residues.. 
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Analyses  of  water  from  saline  lakes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

A.  Wilmington  Lalce,  Wyoming.  Analysis  by  E.  E.  Slosson,  Bull.  No.  49,  Wyoming 
Exper.  Sta.,  1901. 

B.  Big  Lake. 

C.  Track  Lake. 

D.  Red  Lake.  These  three  lakes  are  known  as  the  Laramie  or  Union  Pacific  Lakes 
of  Wyoming.  They  are  usually  dry,  but  in  1888  were  filled  with  water.  Analyses  by 
H.  Pemborton  and  G.  P.  Tucker,  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  135,  p.  52,  1893. 

E.  Old  Wives  or  Chaplin  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Analysis  by  F.  J.  Alway  and 
R.  A.  Gortner,  Am.  Chcm.  Jour.,  vol.  37,  p.  3,  1907.  Recalculated  to  100  per  cent  from 
the  original  summation  of  08.55. 


A. 

B. 

8.85 
58.16 

C. 

D. 

E. 

CI 

10.78 
16.62 
32.75 

2.74 
64.30 

3.06 
64.57 

4.98 

S04              

61  86 

C03 

1.64 

B^Ot            ....'.              .               

2.03 
27.00 

1.14 
30.20 

.57 
29.89 

Na 

39.85 

30.65 

K 

trace 

Ca 

.93 
3.03 

.53 
1.09 

.60 

1.32 

trace 

.97 

AijOj 

trace 

SiOs 

trace 

Salinity ,a  parts  per  million  

100.00 
119,700 

100.00 
52,600 

100.00 
77,300 

100.00 
93,100 

100.00 
27,300 

«» These  figures  for  salinity  have  little  or  no  significance,  because  the 
from  dry  masses  of  salts  to  solutions  of  differing  concentration. 


' lakes  "   vary 


Four  of  these  lakes  are  essentially  solutions  of  sodium  sulphate, 
and  resemble  certain  bodies  of  water  on  the  Russian  steppes. 

CENTRAL.  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

For  the  saline  waters  of  Central  and  South  America  the  chemical 
data  are  very  scanty.     Three  analyses,  howeyer,  may  be  cited  here : 


Analyses  of  saline  waters  from  Central  and  South  America. 

A.  Lake  Chichen-Kanab  ("little  sea"),  Yucatan.  Analysis  by  J.  L.  Howe  and  H.  D. 
Campbell,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2.  p.  413,  1896.  Two  samples  were  analyzed,  and 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  given  below.     The  water  deposits  gypsum. 

B.  Lagoon  of  Tamentica,  Chile.  See  F.  J.  San  Romfln,  Desierto  i  cordilleras  de  Ata- 
cama,  vol.  3,  p.  199,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1902. 

C.  Rio  Saladillo,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  Siewert,  reported  by  A.  W.  Stelzner,"  Bel- 
trUge  zur  Geol.  u.  Palaeont.  der  Argentinischen  Repub.,  1885.  Sample  taken  at  Puente 
del  Monte.  The  river  empties  into  the  Laguna  de  los  Porongos.  It  is  salt  during 
drought,  nearly  fresh  in  the  rainy  season.  Stelzner  estimates  that  it  carries  into  the 
laguna,  annually,  584,566,200  kilograms  of  salts. 


Cl... 
8O4. 
NO,. 
Na.. 
K... 
Ca.. 
Mg. 


B. 


C. 


8.14 
58.64 


1L99 

.4.3 

13.49 

7.31 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00 
4,446 


50.44 
9.17 
2.14 

56.74 
1.82 

36.36 
2.29 

36.40 

.01 
.60 

1.63 
.41 

100.00 
286,500 


100.00 
106,250 


"  Stelzner  also  gives  analyses  by   Doering  of  the  Saladillo  between   Salta  and  Jujuy, 
and  of  Arroyo  Salado  In  Patagonia 
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CASPIAN  SEA  AND  SEA  OF  ARAX. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  closed  basins  is  that  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  was  formerly  connected,  through  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  gen- 
eral oceanic  circulation.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Sea  of  Aral  was 
at  some  time  a  part  of  the  same  great  Iwdy  .of  w  ater,  and  therefore 
the  two  sheets  are  properly  to  be  considered  together.  Many  smaller 
saline  lakes  are  scattered  through  the  Caspian  depression,  some  of 
them  being  recent  concentrations  from  overflows,  while  others  are  of 
much  older  origin." 

The  Caspian  Sea,  however,  is  something  more  than  a  segregated 
remnant  of  the  ocean.  Its  water  is  diluted  by  the  influx  of  the 
Volga,  the  Ural,  and  other  important  streams,  so  that  its  composition 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  a  river  and  that  of  the  open  sea. 
Its  salinity  is  relatively  low  and  very  variable.  At  the  north  end, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  the  water  is  only  brackish ;  in  the  deeper 
southern  portions  it  is  much  Salter.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cas- 
pian there  is  a  large  gulf,  the  Karaboghaz,  into  which  a  current 
continually  flows,  through  a  shallow  channel,  with  no  compensating 
return.  This  current,  it  is  estimated,  carries  daily  into  the  gulf 
350,000  tons  of  salt;  and  therefore  the  salinity  of  the  Karaboghaz  is 
steadily  increasing.  Its  waters  no  longer  support  animal  life,  and 
saline  deposits  are  forming  upon  its  bottom.  Near  its  margin 
gj^psum  crystals  are  formed;  toward  the  center  of  the  gulf  sodium 
sulphate  is  deposited.^  The  latter  substance  is  thrown  down  only 
during  the  winter  months,  for  at  summer  temperatures  the  Karabo- 
ghaz brine  is  an  unsaturated  solution.  In  cold  weather  it  is  saturated 
with  respect  to  sodium  sulphate,  but  not  for  the  chloride,  and  the  lat- 
ter remains  dissolved.'^  The  separation  of  salts  by  fractional  crystal- 
lization is  thus  well  exemplified. 

To  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  Caspian  and  allied  waters,  a 
few  analyses  must  suffice.  The  older  data  can  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Bischof  and  Roth.    The  following  examples  are  fairly  typical : 

Analyses  of  Caspian  and  allied  waters. 

A.  Caspian  Sea.  Mean  of  five  analyses  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg, 
vol.  24,  p.  177,  1878. 

B.  Caspian  Sea.  Analysis  by  A.  I^bedlntzeflf,  cited  by  W.  Stahl,  Natur.  Wochenschr., 
vol.  20.  p.  689,  1905. 

C.  Karaboghaz  Gulf.     Analysis  by   Schmidt,  loc.  cit. 

,«  For  analyses  of  some  of  these  waters,  the  Elton.  Bogdo,  Indersk,  and  Stepanova  lakes, 
see  Roth,  Allgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  4G9.  Modern  and  complete  analyses  are  much 
to  be  desired ;  the  old  ones  are  unsatisfactory. 

*Se€  S.  Kusnetsoflf,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  (Jeol..  1808,  p.  20. 

«■  See  N.  S.  Kurnakoff,  Verhandl.  liuss.  k.  min.  CJesell.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  .38,  p.  26  of  the 
proceedings,  1900.  For  a  long  paper  on  the  Karaboghaz.  also  known  as  the  Karabugas  or 
Adscbi-darja,  see  W.  Stahl,  Natur.  Wochenschr.,  vol.  20,  p.  680,  100.~».  This  paper  is 
based  on  an  official  Russian  report  by  Spindler  and  Lebedintzcff,  published  in  1902. 
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D.  Karaboghaz  Gulf.     Analysis  by  Lebedintzeff,  cited  by  Stabl,  loc.  cit. 

E.  Tinetzky  Lake,  a  residue  of  concentration  from  the  Caspian.  Analysis  by  Schmidt, 
loc.  clt. 

F.  Sea  of  Aral.  Analysis  by  Schmidt,  cited  from  Roth,  Allgem.  chem.  Ge^.,  vol.  1, 
p.  465.  Schmidt's  analyses  report  bicarbonates,  which  are  here  reduced  to  normal  salts. 
I  have  also  consolidated  the  insii^nlficant  quantities  of  silica,  phosphoric  acid,  and  ferric 
oxide,  which  were  determined  separately. 


A. 

42.04 
.05 

23.99 
.37 

24.70 

.54 

.02 

2.29 

5.97 

.03 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

CI 

41.78 
.05 

23.78 
.93 

24.49 
.60 

53.32 

.06 

17.39 

50.26 
.08 

15.57 
.13 

25.51 
.81 

47.99 

.13 

21.25 

35.40 

Br 

.03 

SO4 

30.98 

CO3. 

.85 

Na : : 

11.51 
1.83 
.06 

18.46 
.24 
.01 
.01 

11.91 

22.62 

K 

.54 

Rb 

.02 

Ca 

2.60 
5.77 

.57 
7.07 

4.02 

Mg 

15.  &3 

5.50 

SiOa,  PO4,  Fe»0» 

.04 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
1.294 

100.00 
1.267 

100.00 
28.50 

100.00 
16.396 

100.00 
28.90 

100.00 
1.084 

Analyses  C  and  D  show  that  the  Karaboghaz  varies  from  time  to 
time,  both  in  composition  and  in  concentration.  1 

Analyses  of  the  rivers  which  feed  the  Caspian  seem  to  be  wanting ; 
at  least,  I  have  found  none  recorded.  They  must  have  carried  large 
amounts  of  calcium  and  of  carbonic  acid,  which  have  been  almost 
entirely  eliminated.  The  falling  off  of  sulphates  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  magnesium  in  the  more  saturated  waters  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  the  table,  an  order  of  change  which  will  be  considered  more  fully 
somewhat  later.  Both  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  differ 
chemically  from  the  ocean,  in  their  higher  proportions  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  sulphates.* 


THE   DEAD   SEA. 

In  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  some  of  the  phenomena  of  saline 
concentration  are  exhibited  to  an  extreme  degree.  Sodium  com- 
pounds have  been  largely  eliminated,  and  the  remaining  brine  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  mother  liquor  left  by  ocean  water  after 
the  extraction  of  salt.  It  is  rich  in  magnesium,  calcium,  and  bromine ; 
the  sulphates  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  amount,  and  car- 
bonates are  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  original  solutions,  how- 
ever, from  which  the  Dead  Sea  was  formed  were  probably  not  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  those  which  produced  the  salinity  of  the 
ocean,  and  so  the  bittern  of  sea  water  differs  from  the  brine  that  we 
are  now  considering.    The  two  are  similar,  but  not  quite  the  same. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed  and  the 
older  data  are  reproduced  in  the  works  of  Bischof  and  Roth.     The 

"  Bergstriisser,  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen,  1858,  pp.  104-105,  has  brought  together 
tlj}rty-elght  old  analyses  of  salts  from  the  lakes  of  Astrakhan  and  the  mouth  of  the  Volga. 
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best  series  of  analyses  are  due  to  A.  Terreil,®  and  of  his  eight,  six  are 
given  below  in  reduced  form.  They  represent  samples  collected  from 
different  depths  and  different  parts  of  the  lake,  and  they  show  its 
variable  character.  One  later  analysis  is  included  in  the  table,  and 
also  one  of  the  River  Jordan,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  reduced  data  are  as  follows :  ^ 

Analyses  of  water  from  Dead  Sea  and  River  Jordan, 

A.  Surface  water,  north  end  of  lake.     Terrell. 

B.  At  depth  of  20  meters,  5  miles  east  of  Wady  Mrabba.     Terrell. 

C.  At  depth  of  42  meters,  near  Ras  Mersed.     Terrell. 

D.  At  depth  of  120  meters,  5  miles  east  of  Ras  ITeschkah.     Terrell. 

E.  Same  locality  as  D,  at  depth  of  200  meters.     Terrell. 

F.  Same  locality  as  B,  at  depth  of  300  meters.     Terrell. 

G.  Probably  surface  water.  Analysis  by  H.  Fleck,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  42,  p.  24, 
abstract,  1882. 

H.  River  Jordan.  Analysis  by  Anderson,  cited  from  Roth,  Allgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  1, 
p.  476.  Terrell  also  made  an  analysis  of  this  water,  but  it  is  obscurely  stated.  In  addl- 
tlon  to  the  substances  named  in  the  table,  Terrell  reports  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  am- 
monia, alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  organic  matter  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Cl 

65.81 

2.37 

.31 

trace 

11.65 

1.85 

4.73 

13.28 

trace 

70.25 
1.55 
.21 

trace 
6.33 
1.70 
5.64 

14.42 

trace 

68.16 

1.99 

.22 

trace 

10.21 

1.00 

1.53 

16.89 

trace 

67.66 

1.98 

.22 

trace 

10.20 

1.62 

1.61 

16.81 

trace 

67.84 

1.75 

.22 

trace 

10.00 

1.79 

1.68 

16.72 

trace 

6".  30 

2.72 

.24 

trace 
6.50 
1.68 
6.64 

15.92 

trace 

65.74 
1.49 
.33 

"iiieo* 

3.40 
5.02 
12.42 

49.45 

Br 

SO4 

3.64 

CO, 

Na 

12.72 
16.61 

K 

1.13 

Ca 

7.89 

Mg 

9.51 

SiOj.               

.16 

Rftlinit.y,  pf»r  <H»nt .  ,              

100.00 
19. 216 

100.00 
20.709 

100.00 
24.263 

100.00 
24.573 

100.00 
25.110 

100.00 
25.998 

100.00 
21.977 

100.00 
0.161 

From  the  foregoing  analyses  we  see  that  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea 
differs  widely  from  all  the  other  waters  that  we  have  examined.  The 
composition  of  its  main  feeder,  the  Jordan,  is  also  unusual.  When  it 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  its  carbonates  and  gypsum  are  precipitated,  and 
its  contribution  to  the  lake  brine  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
chlorides.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  regions  roundabout  the 
Dead  Sea  contain  many  beds  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  and  the  neigh- 
boring Cretaceous  strata  are  impregnated  with  the  same  substances. 
From  these  sources  the  river  derives  its  chlorides  and  sulphates,  and 
so  returns  to  the  lake  some  products  of  its  former  concentration.  Hot 
springs,  also,  as  L.  Lartet  *^  and  others  have  shown,  contribute  to  the 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  02,  p.  1.^29,  1S66.  The  earlier  analyses,  together  with  one  of  his 
own,  are  elaborately  discussed  by  J.  B.  Roussingault,  In  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  48, 
p.  129,  1856. 

*  More  recent  analyses  of  Dead  Sea  water  are  by  Mitchell,  Berg.  u.  htlttenm.  Zeitung, 
1902,  p.  225:  and  by  A.  Stutzer  and  A.  Reich,  Chem.  Zeltun^,  vol.  31,  p.  845,  1907. 
The  older  am  lyses  by  F.  A.  Genth  (Ann.  Chem.  Tharm.,  vol.  110.  p.  240,  1859)  and  by 
Roux  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  57,  p.  602,  1863)   are  also  worth  consulting. 

«  Bull.  Soc.  g4ol.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  23,  pp.  719-760,  1866. 

14399— Bull.  330—08 9 
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salinity  of  the  waters.  To  some  extent,  probably,  there  is  atmospheric 
transportation  of  salts  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  Ackroyd* 
regards  this  as  a  most  important  agency,  although  its  influence  is 
probably  overestimated.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  its  water  is  now  essentially  a  bittern,  relatively  low  in 
sodium,  high  in  magnesium,  and  remarkably  rich  in  bromine.  The 
.  brine  from  300  meters  depth  carries  over  7  grams  of  bromine  to  the 
liter,  but  no  iodine  has  been  detected  in  it. 


OTHER  RUSSIAN  AND  ASIATIC  liAKES. 

Mother  liquors  having  a  general  similarity  to  the  Dead  Sea  brine 
are  also  furnished  by  the  Elton  Lake,  in  southern  Russia,  and  the 
Red  Lake,  near  Perekop,  in  the  Crimea.  Their  analyses,  recalculated 
from  the  figures  given  by  Roth,  appear  in  the  next  table.  The  com- 
position of  the  Elton  water  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  I 
have  selected  an  analysis  which  represents  its  concentration  in  Au- 
gust. In  spring  its  tributaries,  swollen  by  melting  snow,  bring  in 
much  sodium  chloride  and  alter  its  character  materially.  Analyses 
of  water  from  several  Asiatic  lakes  are  included  with  these  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Analyses  of  certain  Russian  and  Asiatic  waters. 

A.  Elton  Lake,  Russia.  Analysis  by  Erdmann,  cited  by  Roth,  Allgem.  chem.  Geol., 
vol.  1,  p.  469. 

B.  Red  Lake,  Terekop,  Crimea.  Analysis  by  liasshagen,  from  Roth,  op.  cit.,  p.  471. 
Roth  gives  analyses  of  several  other  Crimean  salt  lakes. 

C.  Lake  Van,  Armenia.  Analysis  by  E.  de  Chancourtois,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  21,  p. 
1111,  1845.     Carbonates  reduced  to  normal  salts. 

D.  Lake  Urmi  or  Urmiah,  Persia.  Analysis  by  R.  T.  Giinther  and  J.  J.  Manley,  Troc. 
Roy.  Soc,  vol.  65,  p.  312,  1899. 

E.  Salt  lake  near  Shiraz,  Persia.  Analysis  by  K.  Natterer,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  16, 
p.  658,  1895. 

F.  Gaukhane  Lake,  southern  Persia.  Analysis  by  A.  Heider,  published  by  Natterer, 
op.  cit.,  p.  673. 

G.  Koko-Nor,  Tibet.  Analysis  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24,  p. 
177,  1878.     Bicarbonates  reduced  to  normal  salts.     Sample  taken  in  autumn,  1872. 

H.  Koko-Nor,  Tibet.  Analysis  by  Schmidt,  M^l.  chfm.  phys.,  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  11, 
p.  487,  1881.     Sample  taken  in  the  winter  of  1880,  from  under  thick  ice. 
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.10 
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Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 

26.50 

100.00 
30.01 

100.00 
2.10 

100.00 
14.85 

100.00 
7.77 

160.00 
25.88 

100.00 
1.11 

100.00 
1.30 

«  Chem.  News,  vol.  80,  p.  1^,  \0Q4. 
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The  general  resemblance  of  analyses  A  and  B  to  those  of  Dead  Sea 
water  is  evident.  Elton  Lake,  however,  contains  a  notable  proportion 
of  sulphates,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Crimean  water.  Lake 
Van  is  alkaline,  and  its  saline  composition  is  much  like  that  of  Mono 
Lake  in  California,  except  that  it  is  less  concentrated.  Lake  Urmi 
is  of  the  same  type  as  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  two  other  Persian 
waters  are  similar.  The  Koko-Nor  belongs  in  the  same  class  with  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  but  it  contains  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  carbonates. 

'  In  the  neighborhood  of  Minussinsk  and  Abakansk,  government  of 
Yeniseisk,  Siberia,  there  are  a  number  of  saline  lakes  or  ponds  which 
have  been  recently  studied  by  F.  Ludwig."  The  reduced  analyses, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  chlorine,  are  as  follows: 


Analyses  of  water  from  saline  lakes  of  Yeniseisk,  Siberia. 


A.  The  Kisil-Kul. 

B.  Lake  Schunett,  water  collected  In  1899.* 

C.  Lake  Tagar. 

D.  LakeBeisk. 

E.  Bitter  Lake. 


F.  Lake  Altai. 

G.  Lake  Biljo.     This  is  the  largest  of  the 

lakes  and   measures   about   00  kilome- 
ters In  circumference. 
IT.  Lake  Domoshakovo. 


CI.... 
Br.... 
8O4  .. 
COs-- 
NO3.. 
Na... 
K.... 
Ca  ... 

8&.'.'. 
Al^,. 
FejOa 


A. 


Salinity,  per  cent . 


48.28 

trace 

14.55 

.22 


34.01 
.35 


1.86 
.04 


B. 


C. 


E. 


38.89 


32.19 
.31 


29.62  I  22.79 

trace  I  trace 

34.99  42.32 

1. 55  .61 


16.12 
.33 
.44 

11.67 
.01 
.04 


2i*.4l 

1.01 

.27 

4.12 

.04 

.09 


100.00 
10.87 


100.00     100.00 
15.19!      2.09 


31.32 

1.01 

.07 

1.86 

.01 

.01 

trace 


20.02 


43.83 
1.53 


31.78 

1.38 

.15 

1.28 

.03 

trace 


14.38 

trace 

60.14 

1.12 


32.83 
.62 
.05 
.90 
.03 
.02 
.01 


100.00 
10.47 


100.00 
5.90 


100.00 
10.88 


G. 


9.91 


62.83 

6.22 

L07 

21.83 

.87 

.43 

7.28 

.03 

.03 


100.00 
0.88 


3.71 

trace 

63.  €2 

.06 

.07 

80.61 

.69 

.68 

.74 

trace 

trace 


100.00 
14.55 


•Another  analysis,  of  a  sample  collected  in  1808,  gave  similar  but  somewhat  different 
results,  and  showed  much  greater  concentration.  Th^s  latter  sample  had  a  salinity  of 
25.35  per  cent,  and  its  salts  contained  0.19  per  cent  of  bromine. 

The  last  analysis  in  this  table,  that  of  Lake  Domoshakovo,  repre- 
sents essentially  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  with  very  little  else. 
It  is  the  extreme  type  of  a  sulphate  water.  The  other  waters,  upon 
evaporation,  yield  mixtures  of  chlorides  and  sulphates,  sodium  being 
the  dominant  electropositive  radicle.  In  one  analysis  only  is  magne- 
sium high ;  in  two  others  it  is  important.  The  calcium  is  insignificant 
throughout  the  series. 


•Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  vol.  11,  p.  401 
and  saline  deposits  from  these  waters. 


1903.     Ludwig  also  gives  analyses  of  sediments 
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A  number  of  other  Siberian  lakes  have  been  investigated  by  C. 
Schmidt,  from  whose  memoirs  the  subjoined  analyses,  reduced  to 
standard  form,  have  been  selected :  ^ 

Analyses  of  water  from  Siberian  lakes, 

A.  Issyk-Kul.     M41.  phys.  chlm..  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  11,  p.  623,  1882. 

B.  Iletsk  salt  lake,  government  of  Orenberg.     Op.  elt.,  vol.  11,  p.  608,  1882.     Average. 

C.  Barchatow  bitter  lake,  300  versts  southwest  of  Barnaul,  government  of  Tomsk.  Op. 
cit.,  vol.  11,  p.  609,  1882. 

D.  BttlttktU-Kul  or  Fish  Lake,  Kirghiz  Steppe.     Op.  cit.,  vol.  12,  p.  37,  1883. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

CI 

15.64 

.03 

55.94 

1.26 

.02 
11.76 
1.85 

.94 
12.50 
trace 

.06 

60.26 
trace 

.47 

45.05 

.11 

20.23 

37.96 

Br             

.04 

S0< 

27. 30 

COa         

.98 

ro* 

nr  ::;:;.   .:. .: :.: .:...:.....::.:::.: 

38.86 

trace 

.33 

.08 

28.01 
.26 

23.29 

K 

.32 

Ca 

5.28 

Mg 

5.84 

4.68 

F?         .:...: : :...:. 

SiOj 

.06 

S,  sulphide 

.50 

Salinity,  part*  p«r  Trillion 

100.00 
3,574 

100.00 
155,230 

100.00 
13,308 

100.00 
11,458 

MISCEIiliANEOUS  liAKES. 

*  In  the  next  table  I  give  reduced  analyses  of  several  European  lakes, 
of  widely  varying  character.     They  are  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  water  from  several  European  lakes. 

A.  Lake  Laach,  Germany.  Analysis  by  G.  Bfschof,  Lehrb.  chem.  phys.  Geol.,  2d  ed., 
vol.  1,  p.  316,  1863.  This  lake  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  its  water  is 
fresh.     It  is,  nevertheless,  an  alkaline  water,  and  yields  sodium  carbonate  on  evaporation. 

B.  Palic  Lake,  Banat,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  K.  von  Hauer,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  j?eol.  Reichs- 
anstalt,  vol.  7,  p.  361,  1856.  Iron,  magnesium,  and  calcium  are  held  in  solution  as  bi- 
carbonates,  and  are  precipitated  on  boiling.  Free  carbonic  acid  and  organic  matter  are 
also  present. 

C.  Illy^  or  Medve  Lake,  near  Szovata,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  B.  von  Loniryol,  Foldt. 
K6zl.,  vol.  28,  p.  280,  1898.  Recently  formed  by  a  sinking  of  the  ground.  Tho  neigh- 
boring country  contains  salt  deposits. 

D.  Lake  Ruszanda,  Hungary.-  Analysis  by  J.  Schneider,  cited  by  A.  Kaleczinzky,  iMildt. 
K(5zl.,  vol.  28,  p.  284,  1889.  The  data  as  published  show  discrepancies  which  detract 
from  their  value.     Organic  matter  omitted. 

E.  Lake  Tekir-Ghiol,  Roumania.  Analysis  by  Popovlci,  Saligny.  and  Goorgesco,  cited 
by  P.  Bujor,  Ann.  sci.  Univ.  Jassy,  vol.  1,  p.  158,  1001.  A  lake  of  about  1,140  hectares, 
situated  only  300  to  400  meters  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  published  summation  of  the 
analysis  is  not  in  accord  with  the  individual  figures. 

F.  Lacu  Sarat,  Roumania.*  Analysis  by  Carnot,  cited  by  Bujor,  op.  cit.,  p.  176.  In 
winter  this  lake  deposits  crystallized  sodium  sulphate,  mirabillte,  NasSO^.lOHoO. 

« In  M6m.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  20,  No.  4,  1873,  Schmidt  gives  analyses  of  14  bit- 
ter, salt,  and  fresh  lakes  on  t*he  line  from  Omsk  to  Petropavlovsk,  and  thence  to  Pras- 
nowskaja. 

*  In  a  memoir  entitled  "Apergu  g^ologlque  sur  les  formations  salif^^es  et  les  glsements 
de  sel  en  Roumanle."  Bucharest,  1902,  L.  Mrazec  and  W.  Telsseyre  cite  analyses  of  Lmcm 
Sarat,  Lacu  Fundata,  Lacu  Amara,  and  Lacu  lanca.  They  also  give  analyses  of  Uoti- 
nmnlaD  salt. 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

CI 

4.99 

15.68 

60.18 

trace 

.44 

.04 

19.07 

60.53 

.18 

.67 

trace 

trace 

28.26 

Br 

8O4 

COa 

N0« 

2.97 

50.97 



2.92 
41.02 

22.66 
19.22 

37.12 
.27 

PO4 

.52 

NH4 

trace 
34.78 

1.68 
.28 

1.84 

.01 

Na 

K 

27.05 

35.75 

39.02 

37.07 

1.19 

.20 

.15 

1    traces 

.02 

31.76 

Ca 

Mg 

AI2O3 

9.90 
.2.77 

.66 
3.35 

.25 
.03 

.39 
2.16 

}      •» 

.04 

Fe^Os 

.35 
.27 

trace 
.04 

s^!.::. ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

i.35 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
218 

100.00 
2,215 

100.00 
283,747 

100.00 
6,276 

100.00 
70,877 

100.00 
58,088 

Illyes  Lake  and  the  neighboring  Black  Lake  are  essentially 
strong  solutions  of  common  salt,  formed  by  the  leaching  of  salt  beds. 
According  to  A.  Kaleczinzky,®  they  have  warm  layers  under  a  fresh- 
water surface,  which  owe  their  increased  temperature  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  solar  heat  and  to  the  fact  that  brine  has  a  lower  specific 
heat  than  water.  The  surface  layer  of  Black  Lake  has  a  temperature 
of  21°;  the  warm  layer  below  reaches  56°.  These  lakes,  therefore, 
are  accumulators  of  heat. 

With  the  analyses  of  four  more  lake  waters,  the  present  tabulation 
must  close.     They  are  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  water  from  several  lakes  of  Africa  and  Australia. 

A.  Natron  Lake,  near  Thebes,  Egypt.  Analysis  by  E.  Willm,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  54,  p. 
1224,  1862.     No  bromine,  iodine,  nitrates,  or  sulphates  were  detected. 

B.  Salt  lake  32  kilometers  north  of  Pretoria,  Transvaal.  Described  by  E.  Cohen,  Mln. 
pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  15,  pp.  1,  194,  1895.  Analysis,  incomplete,  by  H.  Hopmann.  This 
lake  or  salt  pan  is  about  400  meters  In  diameter,  and  occupies  a  funnel-shaped  depres- 
sion  in  granite. 

C.  The  Katwee  salt  lake,  north  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  central  Africa.  Analysis 
by  A.  Pappe  and  H.  D.  Richmond,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  9,  p.  734,  1890. 

D.  Lake  Corongamite,  Victoria,  Australia.  Analysis  by  A.  W.  Craig  and  N.  T.  M. 
Wilsmore,  Fourth  Rept.  Australian  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  p.  270,  1892. 


A. 

B. 
43.47 

c. 

36.67 

D. 

CI       

26.00 

59.32 

Br                                  

.22 

80^ 

.03 
15.17 
41.33 

i2.33 
10.42 
33.46 
7.09 
trace 
trace 

1.65 

co«                            

32. 90 

undet. 

Na          

31.05 

35.07 

K                                      

.84 

Ca                                                                  

3. 57 

.13 

Mg                                  

3.(i2 

2.77 

rAlFp)«0'                                                   

1.50 

SiOi                                     

1.36 

.03 



Salinitv  Darts  Der  million                              ... 

1      100.00 
4.407 

100.00 
211.400 

100.00 
310,000 

100.00 
46,039 

"  Ueber  die  ungarischen  warmen  und  heissen  Kochsalz-Seen,  etc.  Budapest,  1902.  An 
analysis  by  Hanko  of  the  Black  Lake  is  given.  It  is  practically  identical  with  that  of 
niy^  Lake;  the  salinity  is  19.53  per  cent. 
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SUMMARY. 

With  the  evidence  now  before  us  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  waters 
of  salt  and  alkaline  lakes  may  be  classified  in  a  few  fairly  well 
defined  groups.  First,  we  have  a  group  of  chloride  waters,  charac- 
terized mainly  by  sodium  chloride,  which  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  an  oceanic  type.  In  the  following  table  these  waters  are 
summed  up  in  the  order  of  diminishing  chlorine,  only  the  main 
constituents  being  given : 

Principal  constituents  of  chloride  waters. 


CI,  Br. 

S0<. 

CO,. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Lake  Tekir-Gniol 

60.71 
60.26 
60.18 
50.67 
59.54 
58.18 
57.33 
56.74 
55.73 
55.48 

0.67 
.47 
.44 
1.29 
1.65 
3.48 
5.06 
4.82 
6.76 
7.69 

trace 

36.46 
38.86 
39.02 
37.38 
35.91 
35.80 
34.76 
36.40 
34.67 
3L70 

0.28 
.33 
.25 
.82 
.13 
.46 
.32 

1.63 
.37 

1.20 

1.84 

IletskLake 

.08 

lllvds  Lake 

0.04 

.03 

Gaukhanp  Lake. . .          

.83 

Lake  Corongamite 

(?) 
.23 

2.77 

Lake  near  Suiraz 

1.84 

Lake  Urmi 

2.53 

Rio  SaladiUo 

.41 

Great  Salt  Lake  (average) 

.01 
.21 

2.45 

Ocean 

3.72 

These  analyses  suggest  if  they  do  not  actually  prove  a  similarity 
of  origin  for  all  these  bodies  of  water,  and  a  possible  derivation, 
direct  or  indirect,  from  a  primitive  ocean.  Some  of  the  lakes  were 
formed  by  leaching  masses  of  oceanic  salts  which  were  deposited  in 
earlier  geologic  ages ;  others  are  doubtless  remnants  of  oceanic  over- 
flows or  segregations.  In  the  leaching  process  the  alkaline  chlorides 
dissolved  more  freely  than  other  salts,  and  so  became  concentrated  in 
the  newer  waters.  K.  Natterer,®  in  his  discussion  of  the  Persian 
salt  lakes,  suggests  that  differing  diffusibility  may  have  played  a 
part  in  the  concentration  of  sodium  chloride.  As  the  leaching  Avaters 
percolated  through  the  soil,  the  more  diffusible  alkaline  chlorides 
would  be  partially  separated  from  the  less  active  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium salts,  and  would  reach  the  lake  reservoir  in  larger  quantities. 
The  composition  of  Lake  Tekir-Ghiol,  which  is  closely  adjacent  to 
the  Black  Sea,  would  seem  to  emphasize  this  suggestion.  In  it  the 
alkaline  chlorides  are  concentrated,  while  the  other  constituents  of 
sea  water  are  present  in  much  less  than  the  normal  amounts. 

In  direct  relation  to  the  preceding  group  of  waters  are  the  derived 
^waters  of  the  bittern  type.  In  these,  by  prolonged  evaporation, 
magnesium  salts  are  concentrated,  sodium  chloride  having  crystal- 
lized out.    The  three  waters  available  for  comparison  are  as  follows: 

«  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  10,  p.  666,  1895. 
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Principal  canstitucnts  of  natural  bitterns. 


j  CI,  Br,  I. 

1 
69. 52 

S0«. 

CO,. 

Na,  K. 

11.22 
19.90 
11.27 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Dead  Sea  (averaKc> 

0.25 

trace 

3.81  ' 
2.01  , 
.10 

1 

15.18 

Red  Lake..... T. 

66. 96 

11  13 

Elton  T/ake 

64.22 

6.82 

.04 

17  56 

1 

From  the  chloride  waters  we  pass  by  slow  gradations  to  the  sul- 
phate type,  as  shown  in  the  following  condensed  analyses.  Between 
the  two  gi'oups  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation. 

Principal  conHtitucntst  of  ftulphatc  iraters. 


Ci,  Br. 


Sevier  Lake 52. 66 

Tamentica  Lagoon 50.  44 

Kisil-Kul 48.28 

Lake  Tagar 29. 52 

Lacu  Sarat 28. 25 

Lake  Beisk 22. 79 

Bitter  Lake 20. 02 

Lake  Altai 14.38 

Old  Wives  Lake 4. 98 

Laramie  Lakes  (average) 4. 88 

Lake  Domoshakovo 3. 71 


SO^. 

CO,. 

Na,  K. 

33.33 
37.64 
34.36 

1 

10.88 

9.17 

14.55 

0.22 

34.99 

1.55 

29.42 

37.12 

.27 

31.75 

42.32 

.61 

32.33 

43.63 

1.63 

33.16 

50.14 

1.12 

33.35 

61.86 

1.54 

30.65 

62.34 
63.62 

29.03 

.08 

31.20 

Ca. 


Mg. 


.58 


3.01 

.60 

1.86 

4.12 

2.16 

1.86 

1.28 

.90 

.97 

1.81 

.74 


Some  of  these  waters  have  been  modified  by  human  agency,  which 
utilized  them  as  sources  of  salt.  They  form,  nevertheless,  a  natural 
series,  in  which  the  alkaline  radicles  are  nearly  constant  in  propor- 
tion, while  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  vary  reciprocally. 

A  slightly  different  composition  is  represented  by  a  subgroup  of 
sulphato-chloride  waters,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  Caspian, 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  two  smaller  lakes. 

Principal  vonstituentH  of  sulphato-chloride  traters. 


CI,  Br. 

4&16 

41.96 

38.00  1 

-  35.43  , 

SO^. 

2a  23 
23.88 
27.39 
30.98 

CO,. 

..   ....    _^ 

Na,  K. 

28.27 
25.16 
23.61 
23.18 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Barchatow  bittor  lake 

&84 

Caspian  Sea 

6.65  1 
.98 

.85 

2.44 
5.28 
4.02 

&87 

BCUakta-Kul 

4.68 

Sea  of  Aral 

6.60 

Here  we  have  a  dilution  of  oceanic  water  by  sulphate-bearing  tribu- 
taries, with  a  falling  off  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  an  increase  in 
calcium  and  magnesium.  The  bitterns  derived  from  these  waters 
differ  from  the  normal  bitterns  in  respect  to  their  proportion  of  sul- 
phates, but  otherwise  they  represent  the  same  order  of  changes.  T 
include  with  them  the  Schunett  Lake  of  Siberia,  which  has  analo- 
gous composition,  and  also  the  Issyk-Kul. 
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Principal  constituents  of  sulphato-chloride  waters  of  the  hittem  type. 


CI.  Br. 

SO^. 

CO,. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Karaboghaz  Gulf  (average) 

51.86 
48.12 
38.89 
15.67 

16.48 
21.25 
32  19 
55.94 

0.07 

18.33 
18.70 
16.45 
13.61 

0.28 
.01 
.44 
.94 

11.45 

Tinetzky  Lake 

11.91 

Schunett  Lake 

.31 
1.26 

11.67 

Issyk-Kul 

12.50 

The  water  of  Lake  Chichen-Kanab  in  Yucatan  is  also  sulphato- 
chloride  water,  but  it  stands  alone  as  the  only  known  member  of  a 
distinct  subgroup. 

Principal  constituents  of  water  of  Lake  Chichen-Kanab. 


Chichen-Kanab . 


CI. 

804. 

COa. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

8.14 

58.64 

12.42 

13.49 

Mg. 


7.31 


The  alkaline  lakes,  which  contain  notable  quantities  of  carbonates, 
are  less  easy  to  classify  than  the  foregoing  waters,  and  yet  some 
analogies  are  clear.  First,  we  have  a  number  of  analyses  in  which 
the  carbonates  are  largely  in  excess  of  all  other  salts,  as  follows : 

Principal  constituents  of  carbonate  waters. 


V 

CI,  Br. 

S0«. 

CO.. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Moses  Lake.      .           

3.88 
4.99 
7.64 
7.68 
15.68 

2.87 
2.97 
7.08 
13.24 
2.92 

51.56 
50.97 
41.41 
37.79 
41.02 

19.86 
27.05 
42.82 
41.08 
35.75 

8.41 

9.90 

.02 

7.25 

2.77 

Ctoodenough  Lake . .         

.04 

Black  Lake 

Palic  Lake 

.66 

3.35 

In  the  next  group  of  waters  carbonates  and  chlorides  predominate, 
with  sulphates  in  subordinate  quantity. 

Principal  constituents  of  carbonate-chloride  waters. 


CI,  Br. 

26.00 
27.50 
32.31 
3L82 
3d  04 
43.47 
41.04 
47.88 

S0«. 

COa. 

Na,K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Natron  Lake                                          

32.90 
25.87 
22.47 
21.57 
20.67 
15.17 
14.28 
7.93 

31.05 
37.69 
39.62 
36.51 
40.77 
41.33 
35.95 
38.62 

3.57 

none 

.03 

1.35 

3.62 

Harney  Lake 

7.67 
.13 
3.27 
1.90 
.03 
5.25 
3.76 

.07 

Borax  Lake 

.35 

Humboldt  Lake 

1.88 

Abert  Lake 

Salt  Lake  near  Pretoria 

Pyramid  Lake 

.25 
.55 

2.28 

Winnemucca  Lake 

.49 

Borax  Lake,  which  also  contains  5.05  per  cent  of  B4O7  in  its  saline 
residue,  might  well  be  put  in  a  class  by  itself;  but  extreme  subdivision 
is  not  now  desirable. 
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In  the  following  waters,  which  are  of  the  "  triple  "  type,  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  carbonates  are  all  present  in  notable  quantities  : 

Principal  constiiueiits  of  *' triple''  waters. 


Wilmington  Lake 

Soap  Lake  (average) . . 

Owens  Lake 

Mono  Lake 

Tulare  Lake  (average) 

Lake  Van 

Lake  Riiszanda 

Walker  Lake 

Soda  Lake  (average) . . 
Katwee  salt  lake 


CI,  Br. 


10.78 
13.07 
25.67 
23.34 
18.82 
27.08 
19.07 
23.77 
35.95 
3<).  67 


804. 


16.62 
16.62 
9.95 
12.86 
18.  S4 
11.95 
22.56 
21.29 
10.42 
12.33 


C03. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

32.75 

.     39.85 
39.48 
40.01 
39.78 
36.78 
38.84 
38.26 
34.83 
36.00 
40.55 

29.97 
23.51 
23.42 
23.05 
20.71 

trace 

0.02 

.04 

.89 

0.17 
.01 
.10 

1.02 
.57 

19.22 
17.34 
14.83 

.20 
.90 

.15 
1.56 
.22 

10.42 

Finally  there  are  two  waters  which  might  be  classed  with  the  sul- 
phato-chlorides,  were  it  not  for  their  moderately  alkaline  character. 

Principal  constituents  of  water  of  Lakes  Bit  jo  and  Koko-Nor. 


Cl,  Br. 

so^. 

CO,. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

LakeBiljo 

9.91 
40.09 

52.33 
17.84 

6.22 
5.55 

22.70 
31.72 

0.43 
L77 

7.28 

Lake  Koko-Nor 

2.90 

In  general,  as  was  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  Lahontan  waters, 
alkaline  lakes  are  representative  of  volcanic  regions,  while  saline 
lakes  are  associated  with  sedimentary  deposits.  That  is,  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view  the  alkaline  waters  are  the  newest,  and  exhibit 
the  nearest  relationship  to  rivers  and  springs.  By  the  weathering 
of  rocks  carbonates  are  first  formed,  as  is  seen  in  most  rivers  near 
their  sources.  Under  favorable  conditions  these  salts  accumulate, 
and  they  are  transformed  into  or  replaced  by  other  compounds  only 
after  a  long  and  slow  series  of  chemical  reactions.  In  recently 
formed  bodies  of  water,  derived  from  igneous  rocks,  carbonates  are 
abundant;  but  as  salinity  or  concentration  increases,  the  slightly 
soluble  calcium  carbonate  is  thrown  down,  leaving  sulphates  and 
chlorides  in  solution.  If  more  calcium  is  available,  gypsum  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  final  result  is  a  water  containing  little  except 
chlorides.  The  carbonate  waters  form  the  beginning,  the  chloride 
waters  the  end  of  the  series.  When  calcium  is  deficient  in  quantity, 
then  mixed  waters  are  produced,  in  which  alkaline  sulphates,  car- 
bonates, and  chlorides  may  coexist  in  almost  any  relative  propor- 
tions. Waters  of  mixed  type  may  also  be  formed  by  the  blending  of 
supplies  from  different  sources,  and  the  contributions  of  two  tribu- 
taries may  be  very  unlike.  The  fresh  decomposition  products  from 
a  volcanic  rock  and  the  leachings  of  sedimentary  beds  are  widely 
dissimilar;  but  the  chemical  changes  consequent  upoutlAftvt  w\kckv\\%- 
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ling  will  follow  the  order  just  laid  down.  This  order  can  not  be 
stated  in  quantitative  terms,  fbr  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in 
complex  mixtures  are  not  definitely  known.  The  solubility  of  a  salt 
in  pure  water  is  one  thing;  its  solubility  in  the  presence  of  other 
compounds  is  something  quite  different;  and  when  the  number  of 
possible  substances  is  great  the  problem  becomes  hopelessly  com- 
l)licated.  Each  substance  influences  every  other  substance,  in  a 
manner  which  depends  partly  upon  temperature  and  partly  upon 
concentration,  and  no  known  equations  can  cover  the  whole  field. 

Qualitatively,  however,  the  conditions  governing  the  deposition 
of  salts  can  be  simply  and  intelligibly  stated.  Suppose  we  consider 
a  solution  so  dilute  that  it  contains  ions  capable  of  forming  the  chlo- 
rides, sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
which  are  the  chief  salts  derivable  from  natural  waters.  Upon  con- 
centration, the  difficultly  soluble  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium will  be  precipitated  first,  to  be  followed  by  the  slightly  soluble 
gypsum.  Next  in  order  sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate  will  form, 
and  these  salts  are  deposited  by  many  saline  or  alkaline  waters. 
Later,  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate  may  crystallize  out, 
leaving  at  last  a  bittern  containing  the  very  soluble  chlorides  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium.  This  is  the  observed  order  of  concentration, 
but  every  step  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  every  instance.  All  of  the 
calcium  may  be  eliminated  as  carbonate,  leaving  none  for  the  forma- 
tion of  other  salts.  All  of  the  sulphuric  ions  may  be  taken  to  produce 
gypsum,  and  then  no  sodium  sulphate  can  form.  In  short,  the  actual 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  concentration  of  a  specified  water 
depend  on  the  proportions  of  its  constituents,  and  vary  from  case  to 
case.  The  proposed  order  of  deposition  is  simply  the  general  order, 
which  conforms  to  the  facts  of  observaton  and  to  the  known  solubil- 
ities of  the  several  salts.  The  least  soluble  possible  salt  will  form 
first ;  the  most  soluble  will  remain  longest  in  solution.  The  formation 
of  double  salts  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MINERAL  WELLS  AND  SPRINGS. 

BEFrNlTIOX. 

Between  the  so-called  "  mineral  waters  "  and  waters  of  ordinary 
character  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  springs  having  the  greatest  commercial  importance  yield 
waters  of  exceptionally  low  mineral  content  and  owe  their  value  to 
their  remarkable  purity.  They  are  simply  potable  waters  carrying  a 
minimum  of  foreign  matter  in  solution.  Other  springs,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  characterized  by  excessive  salinity,  and  between  the  two 
extremes  nearly  every  intermediate  condition  may  be  observed. 

In  the  chapter  on  lakes  and  rivers  a  number  of  springs  were  con- 
sidered, which  represent  the  ordinary  or  common  type  of  water  sup- 
ply. Rain  water,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  percolates  through 
the  soil  or  through  relatively  thin  layers  of  rock,  and  emerges  with  a 
moderate  load  of  dissolved  impurities  Upon  evaporation  such 
waters  give  a  residue  consisting  most  commonly  of  calcium  carbonate, 
calcium  sulphate,  or  silica,  with  minor  amounts  of  alkaline  chlorides; 
and,  blending  with  rain  or  seepage  waters,  they  form  the  beginnings 
of  streams.  Sometimes  sulphates  predominate,  sometimes  carbonates, 
but  chlorides  are  present  much  less  conspicuously.  Calciimi  is  the 
dominating  metal,  and  sodium  occupies,  as  a  rule,  a  subordinate  place. 
To  the  vast  majority  of  spring  waters  these  statements  apply;  but 
here  and  there  exceptions  are  encountered  which,  by  their  peculiar 
characters,  attract  attention  and  are  known  as  ''  mineral "  wells  or 
springs.  Speaking  broadly,  all  springs  are  mineral  springs,  for  all 
contain  mineral  impurities;  but  in  a  popular  sense  the  term  is 
restricted  to  waters  of  abnormal  or  unusual  composition.  A  mineral 
water,  then,  is  merely  a  water  which  differs,  either  in  composition  or 
in  concentration,  from  the  common  potable  varities.  The  term  is 
loose  and  indefinite,  but  it  has  a  certain  convenience,  and  we  may  use 
it  without  danger  of  being  led  astray. 

To  put  the  case  differently,  a  mineral  spring  may  be  described 
as  one  which  owes  its  character  to  local  as  distinguished  from  wide- 
spread or  general  conditions;  and  the  peculiarities  thus  acquired 
may  result  from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  One  water,  rising  from 
beds  of  salt,  is  charged  with  sodium  chloride;  another  represents  the 
solution  of  gypsum ;  a  third  may  carry  substances  derived  frovcv  tVv<^ 
sulphides  of  metalliferous  veins,  and  so  on  inde&iately,    kiv^  '^cJ^xiXJvfe 
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matter  existing  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  find  its  way  into  the 
waters  of  a  spring  and  give  to  the  latter  some  distinguishing  peculiar- 
ity. Even  in  their  gaseous  contents  spring  waters  differ  widely. 
Some  are  heavily  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  effervesce  upon 
reaching  the  air,  and  others  contain  hydrogen  sulphide  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  recognized  by  the  smell.  Some  waters  are  strongly 
acid,  some  alkaline,  and  some  neutral;  waters  emerging  from  beds 
of  pyritiferous  shale  are  often  rendered  astringent  by  salts  of  alumi- 
num or  iron;  one  spring  is  boiling  hot  while  its  neighbors  are  ice 
cold;  in  short,  jevery  difference  of  origin  may  be  reflected  in  some 
peculiarity  of  composition  or  character.  In  recent  years  many  min- 
eral springs  have  been  found  to  be  distinctly  radioactive,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  argon  and  helium,  albeit  in  small  quanti- 
ties, are  among  the  gases  that  the  waters  hold  in  solution.  These 
minor  characteristics  of  natural  waters  can  not  be  dwelt  on  here.® 
Their  full  significance  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  of  waters  can.  be  based  on  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions. It  may  be  geological,  correlating  the  springs  with  their  geo- 
logical origin,  or  as  ancient  or  modern,  or  by  dividing  them  into 
classes  according  to  their  derivation  from  rain  water  or  from  sources 
deep  within  the  earth;  it  may  be  physical,  drawing  a  chief  dis- 
tinction between  cold  and  thermal  springs;  or  chemical,  in  which 
case  differences  of  composition  determine  the  place  which  each  water 
shall  occupy.  To  a  great  extent  the  three  systems  of  classification 
overlap,  and  each  one  depends  more  or  less  on  the  others;  but  for 
the  purposes  of  this  memoir,  Avhich  deals  with  chemical  phenomena, 
the  chemical  method  is  obviously  the  most  appropriate.  The  other 
considerations  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account ;  but  chemical 
composition  is,  for  us,  the  determining  factor.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  classification  of  springs  is  comparatively  simple  and  follows 
the  lines  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Waters  are  classed 
according  to  their  negative  radicles,  as  chloride,  sulphate,  carbonate, 
or  acid  waters,  with  various  mixed  types  and  occasional  examples  in 
jwhich  unusual  combinations,  such  as  nitrates,  borates,  sulphides,  or 
silicates,  appear.  The  classification,  however,  can  not  be  rigid,  and 
to  a  great  extent  convenience  must  govern  and  modify  the  usual 
rules.  Mixtures  such  as  we  have  now  to  consider  can  not  be  arranged 
according  to  any  hard-and-fast  system,  but  must  be  dealt  with  some- 
what loosely.  The  general  relationships  are  simple  and  evident,  but 
the  exceptional  cases  are  common  enough  to  modify  any  formal 
scheme  of  arrangement  that  might  be  adopted. 

'On  argon  and  belluin  In  mineral  waters  see  especially  C.  Moureu  and  R.  Blquard, 
Compt   Road.,   vol.   143,  p.   705.   1006.     Mowrew  \tv  uw  ^«vt\\<^t  \»^^^t   V\^^"av,  vol.  142,   p. 
J155,  1000),  has  given  good  references  to  tbe  Uteratute  ol  Wi^  ^\sX>\^t\.. 
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CHIiORIBT]  WATERS. 

The  literature  relating  to  mineral  springs  is  extremely  volumi- 
nous, and  the  recorded  analyses  are  numbered  by  thousands.  From 
such  a  mass  of  material  only  typical  or  striking  examples  can  be  util- 
ized here  in  order  to  show  the  variations  in  composition  which  have 
been  observed.  As  the  chloride  waters  form  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous group,  we  may  properly  begin  Avith  them,  and  consider  first 
the  solutions  which  upon  evaporation  yield  principally  sodium  chlo- 
ride. Waters  of  this  class  are  very  common,  and  range  from  potable 
springs  to  brines  approximating  sea  Avater  in  saline  composition. 
From  such  brines  common  salt  is  commercially  obtained,  and  the  sub- 
joined table  gives  analyses  of  several  important  examples.^  The 
figures  represent  the  composition  of  the  anhydrous  saline  matter  con- 
tained by  the  several  waters,  each  analysis  being  reduced  from  the 
original  form  of  statement  to  percentages  of  ions. 

Analyses  of  chloride  waters. 

A.  Brine  from  Syracuse,  New  York.  Average  of  four  analyses  by  C.  A.  Goessmann, 
published  in  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  150. 

B.  Brine  from  Warsaw,  New  York.  Analysis  by  F.  E.  Engelhardt,  Bull.  New  York 
State  Mus.  No.  11,  p.  38,  1893.     Many  other  analyses  are  given  In  this  publication. 

C.  Brine  from  Kast  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Well  806  feet  deep.  Analysis  by  Goessmann, 
Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  3,  p.  183,  1873-6. 

D.  Brine  from  Zilwaukie,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  H.  C.  Hahn,  Geol.  Survey  Michigan, 
vol.   3,   p.   186,    1873-6. 

E.  IIumlx)ldt  salt  well,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Sldener,  Ann.  Uept.  Geol.  Survey 
Minnesota,  vol.  13,  p.  101,  1884. 

F.  Brine  from  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  Analysis  by  E.  II.  S.  Bailey  and  E.  C.  Case. 
Univ.  Kansas  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  7.  p.  70,  1902. 

G.  Artesian  well,  Abilene.  Kansas.  Analysis  by  E.  II.  S.  Bailey  and  F.  B.  I'orter, 
Univ.  Kansas  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  7,  p.  130,  1902.     Well  1,260  feet  deep. 

H.  Bryan's  well,  Bistineau,  Louisiana.  Analysis  by  M.  Bird,  Kept,  on  Geology  of 
Louisiana,  1902,  p.  40.  Many  other  analyses  of  salines  are  given  in  this  volume.  The 
brines  are  of  Cretaceous  origin. 


A. 

58.8.5 
.01 

B. 

59.71 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 
59.00 

G. 

H- 

c\                

6L27 

61. 59 

5.5.96 

6L65 

.  .29 

6  trace 

.07 

59.96 

Br 

I.                

1 



80« 

CO, 

PO^                                     

2.29 
.01 

L19 

.52 

.24 
trace 

4.18 

1.68 

trace 

32.56 

.66 

2.71 

1.80 

1.33 

Na  .            

37.29 
.03 
1.28 
.23 

38.38 

32.76 

32.21 

38.  .38 

"'"".5.5' 
.11 

31.57 

trace 

4.85 

L.52 

trace 

.05 

37.20 

K                                             

Ca.               

.07 
.05 

4.2,5 
1.20 

4.47 
1.45 

.M 

Mg 

.29 

Mn                          

Fe 

.01 

FeiOa                               

.04 

.02 
.07 
.36 





AljOj     

.63 

SiOj 



.03 

trace 

Other  solids 

.08 



Salinity,  per  cont 

100.00 
10. 84 

100.00 
20.34 

100.00 
20.24 

100.00 
24.00 

100.00 
5.742 

100.00 
29.31 

100.00 
17.89 

100.00 
8.93 

•In  Ann.  Kept.  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  vol.  l.l,  p.  236  S,  1902-3,  G.  C.  Hoffman  gives  12 
analyses  of  brines  from  Manitoba.  A  brine  from  a  well  1,920  feet  deep,  at  Sand  Beach, 
Michigan,  analyzed  by  S.  V.  Duffleld  (Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p.  82.  1895), 
is  unusually  rich  in  bromine.  C.  W.  Foulk  (Bull.  No.  8,  Geol.  Survey  Ohio,  p.  27,  1906) 
reports  a  brine  from  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  which  is  free  from  sulphates,  bwt  tovitaLVoa  xtfA."«iX\^ 
amounts  of  barium  and  strontium  chlorides. 

*  1^0.0063  gram  per  liter.    This  Is  less  than  0.01  per  cent  ol  t\i^  V.q\»\  ^q\\Aa. 
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Most  if  not  all  of  the  foregoing  brines  were  formed  by  solution 
from  beds  of  rock  salt.  The  latter  undoubtedly  originated  from  the 
evaporation  of  salt  lakes  or  sea  water,  and  in  geological  age  they 
range  from  the  Cretaceous  down  to  the  upper  Silurian.  The  New 
York  brines  are  from  Silurian  deposits.  The  Humboldt  well  is 
nearest  to  ocean  water  in  composition,  although  it  is  nearly  twice  as 
concentrated.  In  general,  the  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  is 
greater  than  in  sea  salts,  for  the  reason  that  that  compound  redis- 
solves  more  readily  than  the  gypsum  which  was  deposited  with  it. 
The  process  of  deposition  and  re-solution  thus  tends  to  separate  the 
constituents  of  the  original  water;  and  so  the  composition  of  the 
ancient  lake  or  ocean  is  not  exactly  reproduced. 

The  following  analyses  also  represent  the  salts  from  chloride  waters 
in  which  sodium  is  largely  the  predominant  base. 

Analyses  of  chloride  waters — /. 

A.  Cincinnati  artesian  well,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Analysis  by  E.  S.  Wayne,  cited  by  A.  C. 
Peale,  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  32,  p.  133,  1886.  This  water  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  free  II3S  and  CO2. 

B.  Upper  Blue  Lick  Spring,  Kentucky.  Analysis  by  J.  F.  Judge  and  A.  Fennel,  cited 
by  Peale,  op.  cit.,  p.  111.  Also  rich  in  H2S  and  COj.  I  represent  here  by  X  an  inde- 
terminate mixture  of  CasPaOs,  AlaOs,  and  FeaOs. 

C.  Montesano  Springs,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  P.  Schweitzer,  Geol.  Surrey  Missouri, 
vol.  3,  p.  77,  1892.     This  volume  contains  many  analyses  of  Missouri  mineral  waters. 

D.  Deep  wi^il  at  Brunswick,  Missouri.  Depth  1505  feet.  Analysis  by  Schweitzer, 
op.  cit:,  p.  97.*» 

K.  Utah  Hot  Springs,  8  miles  north  of  Ogden,  Utah.  Temperature  55"  C.  Analysis 
by  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  9.  p.  30,  1884. 

F.  Spring  at  Pahua,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst., 
vol.  10,  p.  423,  1877."  This  spring  is  notable  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  free  iodine. 
According  to  J.  A.  Wanklyn  (Chem.  News,  vol.  54,  p.  300,  1886)  the  water  of  Woodhall 
Spa,  near  Lincoln,  England,  has  the  same  peculiarity.  The  iodine  colors  the  water  brown 
and  can  be  extracted  by  carbon  disulphide. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
52.74 

E. 

F. 

d 

56.83 
.04 
.03 

53.08 
.51 
.02 

57.38 
.81 

58.79 
trace 

60  78 

Br 

trace 

I,  combined 

04 

I,  free 

11 

SO4 '    

CO3 

3.12 
2.63 

6.03 
2.34 

5.37 

8.36 
L88 

.94 
.61 

.15 

PO4  .                

05 

Na          . 

83.09 

.27 

31.47 
.96 

28.17 
.15 

30.15 

30.38 
8.76 

trace 

4.90 

.40 

34  81 

K 

.02 

Li 

Ca                           ... 

3.72 
1.13 

3.56 
1.57 

6.15 
2.30 

4.74 
2.09 

3  14 

Mfir 

60 

Ar:::::::::: : ::::::::: 

.01 

AUO3 

::::::::::i: :::::: 

.02 

Fe 

1                       ! 

trace 

FcaOs 

.06 
.08 

1                       j 

SiCa. 

.16 
.30 

.17 

.04 

.20 

12 

X : 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
10,589 

100.00 
11,068 

100.00 
8,509 

100.00 
15,905 

100.00 
23,309 

100.00 
21,060 

«  In  analyses  D  and  F  the  blcarbonates  of  the  original  statement  have  been  reduced 
to  normal  salts. 
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G.  Water  of  Salsomagglore,  Italy.  Analysis  by  R.  Nasini  and  F.  Anderlinl,  Gazz. 
chlm.  Ital.,  vol.  30,  I,  p.  305,  1900.  Contains  in  1,000  grams  0.00223  gram  Mn  and 
0.00792  gram  B4O7.     These  are  less  than  0.01  per  cent  of  the  total  solids. 

H.  The  Marienquelle,  Bavaria.  Analysis  by  A.  Lipp,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol. 
30,  p.  309,  1897.     Contains  also  much  free  COo. 

I.  The  Kochbrunnen,  Wiesbaden.  Germany.  Analysis  by  C.  R.  Fresenius,  Jahrb. 
Nassau.  Ver.  Naturkunde,  vol.  50,  p.  20,  1897.«  This  water  also  contains  0.000013 
gram  iodine,  0.00002  gram  PO^,  and  0.00016  gram  ASO4  to  the  liter,  each  recorded  here 
as  a  "  trace." 

J.  Water  of  Arva-Polhora,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  W.  Kalmann  and  M.  Glaser,  Mln. 
pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  18,  p.  443,  1898-99.  Organic  matter,  about  0.15  per  cent.  Is  excluded 
from  the  reduced  statement  here  given. 

K.  Old  sulphur  well,  Harrogate,  England.  Analysis  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.,  vol.  39,  p.  500,  1881.     The  memoir  contains  some  other  analyses. 

L.  Chloride  of  Iron  Spa.  Harrogate.  Analysis  by  C.  II.  Bothamley,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc., 
vol.  89,  p.  502,  1881.  The  same  author,  in  vol.  03,  p.  685,  1883,  gives  analyses  of 
waters  from  Askern,  Yorkshire. 


G. 

H. 

52.72 
.42 
.54 

I. 

56.58 

.04 

trace 

J. 

K. 

L. 

CI 

Br 

I 

F 

61.09 
.15 
.03 

58.76 
.37 
.14 

58.81 
.19 
.01 

trace 

60.83 

.07 

trace 

SO4        

.18 

trace 

.78 

.12 

.02 

s 

.23 

2.12 

trace 

CO3 

7.66 
trace 

3.13 
trace 
trace 

1.07 
.02 

1.23 

B4O7 

trace 

trace 

.72 

iff                       

.01 
32.60 
J. 16 
.04 
.07 
4.05 
.12 
.01 
.61 

}     - 

Na.::::::..:: : 

K 

U 

NH4                  .                          

34.04 

.'67* 

.12 

3.21 

.24 

33.08 
trace 
trace 

36.18 
.42 
.22 

33.61 

.48 

.01 

.03 

2.65 

trace 

.42 

1.37 

23.45 

.36 

trace 

03 

Ca 

Sr                 ... 

4.15 

i.io 

.34 
.08 
.29 

7.28 
07 

Ba 

.76 

Mg 

Mn 

.82 

1.34 

3.12 
.10 

Fe" 

.03 

.14 

2.89 

FCflOa 

.09 
trace 

Ai!  !::::::::::.: 

.01 

1 

trace 

Cu 

trace 

8IO2 

.01 



.76 

.03 

.07 

.80 

Salinity,  part.*^  p«r  million 

100.00 
159, 00(' 

100.00 
2,970 

100.00 
8,241 

100.00 
30,150 

100.00 
14,800 

100.00 
6,617 

•  For  other  analyses  of  Wiesbaden  waters  see  the  same  journal,  vol.  49,  pp.  22,  23,  1896. 

Although  sodium  chloride  is  the  principal  salt  obtainable  from  the 
waters  represented  by  the  preceding  analyses,  they  owe  their  interest 
to  other  things.  They  have  been  selected  from  the  great  mass  of 
published  material  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  substances 
like  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  and  iron 
occur  in  waters  of  this  class.  To  these  minor  constituents  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  mineral  waters  is  commonly  ascribed,  but  to  consid- 
erations of  that  sort  no  attention  can  be  paid  here.  The  last  analysis 
given,  that  of  the  Chloride  of  Iron  Spa  at  Harrogate,  is  interesting 
as  marking  a  transition  to  another  group  of  chloride  waters,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  sodium  is  decreased  and  large  quantities  of  calcium 
appear.  Sometimes  magnesium  is  also  abundant;  for  example,  in 
salts  from  the  group  of  springs  at  Kapouran,  Java,  S.  Meunier" 


•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  103,  p.  1207),  l^H^. 
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found  54.2  per  cent  of  calcium  chloride  and  40.65  per  cent  of  mag- 
nesium chloride.  The  following  analyses  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  calcium  in  large  proportion :  <» 


Analyses  of  chloride  waters — //. 

A.  Brine  from  well  2,667  feet  deep  at  Conneautsvllle,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  A.  E. 
Robinson  and  C.  F.  Mabery,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  18,  p.  915,  1896.  A  little  HaS  is 
present. 

B.  Well  at  Bowerman's  mills,  Whitby,  Canada.  Analysis  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Geology 
of  Canada,  p.  547,  1863.     Analyses  of  other  waters  are  given  in  this  memoir. 

C.  Water  from  well  192  feet  deep,  Manitoulin  Island,  Lake  Huron.  Analysis  by  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  Chemical  and  Geological  Essay's,  p.  158,  1875. 

,  D.  Water  from  the  Silver  Islet  mine,  Lake  Superior.     Analysis  by  F.  D.  Adams,  Ann. 
Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  new  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  17  M,  1885. 

E.  Water  from  the  lower  level  of  the  Quincy  mine,  Hancock,  Michigan.  Analysis  by 
G.  Steiger,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

F.  Water  from  boring  on  Kanab  Creek,  near  Port  Haney,  British  Columbia.  Analysis 
by  F.  G.  Wait,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  vol.  5,  il,  new  ser.,  p.  22  R,  1890-91. 

G.  Boiling  spring  at  Savu-Savu,  Fiji.  Analysis  by  A.  Liversidge,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New 
South  Wales,  vol.  14,  p.  147,  1880.  Part  of  the  aluminum  in  this  water  is  reported  as 
AlCla  and  part  as  AlgOs. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

CI 

62.31 
.53 
.01 
.03 
.27 

64.43 

.41 

trace 

64.45 

61.67 

63.66 

63.39 

67.91 

Br 

I 

present 
none 

SOa 

.13 

.48 

.01 
.01 

none 
6.63 

none 

8  38 

coi:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.09 

trace 

PO4 

trace 

Na. 

18.35 

1.55 

.04 

.23 

13.86 

16.17 
trace 

8.71 
1.92 

18.33 
.67 

6.27 
.42 

16  65 

K             .  . 

93 

Li 

NH4 

Ca 

13.68 

trace 

6.22 

20.67 

17.46. 

30.78 

30.89 

18  34 

Sr 

Mk                    

2.63 
.02 

4.25 

1.21 
none 

.01 
none 

.03 

04 

Ai.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.43 

AlaOa 

.54 

Fe 

.25 

trace 

none 

none 

trace 

FeaO, 

u^,bo :. 

trace 
.15 

none 
.01 

SiOa 

.02 

1.78 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
809, 175 

100.00 
46,300 

100.00 
21,660 

100.00 
86,000 

100.00 
212,800 

100.00 
48,500 

100.00 
7,813 

The  next  table  contains  analyses  of  waters  belonging  to  the  chloride 
group,  but  in  which  notable  quantities  of  other  acid  radicles  are  also 
present.    The  chlorine,  however,  predominates. 

Analyses  of  chloride  xcatcrs — ///. 

A.  Congress  Spring,  Saratoga,  New  York.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandler,  cited  by  A.  C. 
Peale  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  32,  pp.  38,  39,  1886. 

B.  Ilathorn  Spring,  Saratoga,  New  York.*    Analysis  by  Chandler,, loc.  cit. 

C.  Franklin  artesian  well,  Ballston,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Chandler,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
These  waters  (A,  B,  and  C)  are  all  reported  as  containing  blcarbonates,  which  in  the 
present  tabulation,  are  reduced  to  normal  salts.  They  all  effervesce  because  of  their  large 
content  in  free  COa.     The  PO4  in  A  and  C  amounts  to  0.01  grain  per  gallon. 

»  See  also  the  analysis  of  brine  from  a  well  at  Alma,  Michigan,  by  C.  F.  Chandler  and 

C.  E.  Pellew,  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p.  46,  1894.     Also  one  of  water  from  the 

Freda  well,  Keweenaw  Point,  Michigan,  by  G.  A.  KOnlg,  Rept.  State  Board  Geol.  Survey 

Michigan,  1903,  p.  165.     In  the  deep-seated  waters  around  Lake  Superior  calcium  chloride 

seems  to  be  an  /mportant  constituent. 

^For  recent  analyses  of  the   Hathorn  und  tweWe  o\.V\et  Saratoga   waters,   see  J.   K. 
Haywood  and  B.  H.  Smith,  Bull.  No.  91,  Bureau  ol  CYi^mValx^,  \i,  ^.  T>^^^.  6^«t\<i.,  V^5. 
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D.  Artesian  well  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Analysis  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  cited  by 
Peale,  op.  cit.,  p.  115.  Blcarbonates  reduced  to  normal  salts.  Lithium  is  reported  as 
0.02  grain   per  gallon. 

E.  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  W.  U.  Melville,  given  by  G.  F.  Becker  in 
Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  349,  1888.  Blcarbonates  reduced  to  normal  salts. 
The  **  trace  *'  of  iron  represents  0.14  part  per  million. 

F.  Lansdowne  well,  Cheltenham,  England.  Analysis  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.,  vol.  65,  p.  772,  1894.  The  "  trace"  of  bromine  is  0.3  part,  and  that  of  iron  0.1  part 
per  million. 

G.  The  Stanlslawaquelle,  near  Karlsdorf,  Gallcia.  Analysis  by  Von  Dunin-Wasowicz 
and  J.  Horowitz,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1899,  pt.  2,  p.  491.  Blcarbonates  reduced  to  normal 
salts.  The  NOs  amounts  to  0.02  part  per  million.  One  kilogram  of  this  water  contains 
2.157232  grams  of  free  CO3  and  0.10665  gram  of  organic  matter. 


A. 

42.00 
1.13 

.02 
trace 

.08 

B. 

42. 42 
.16 
.02 

trace 

C. 

I). 

48.03 
.05 
.04 

K. 
35.00 

F. 

38.01 
trace 
trace 

G. 

01 

41.95 
.37 
.02 

trace 
.04 

34.6 

Br 

}      .0. 

I 

F 

SO4                                .  . 

14.93 

4.58 

.22 

5.08 

20.89 

82 

CO, 

18.59 

19.28 

18.66 

.49 

4.22 

19.96 

NOs 

trace 

PO4 

trace 

trace 

27.62 

.78 

.08 

6.03 

trace 

.09 

3.41 

trace 

trace 

27.29 

.68 

.16 

5.69 

trace 

.12 

3.92 

trace 

trace 

28.84 

1.83 

.07 

5.04 

trace 

.06 

2.96 

.09 

.03 

8.88 

30.35 

3.79 

.27 

.25 

trace 

B4O; 

Na. 

29.84 

.41 

trace 

3.75 

32.80 

.72 

trace 

1.85 

37.29 

K         

53 

Li  

01 

Ca              

3  64 

Sr 

1  44 

Ba 

.82 

Mg 

2.19 

.01 

1.37 
trace 
trace 

35::.: 

.01 

Fe 

trace 

FejOa 

.03 

.07 

.07 

.02 
.06 

.17 

Ar.! : 

trace 

AljOs 

trace 

.02 

.03 

.01 

.10 

.02 

trace 

11.41 

As 

Sb r 



Hg 

SiOt 

.14 

.17 

.07 

.10 

.14 

69 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
.12,022 

100.00 
15.238 

100.00 
20,316 

100.00 
15,700 

100.00 
2,850 

100.00 
8,870 

100.00 
7,639 

SUIiPHATE    WATERS. 

The  sulphate  waters,  or  the  waters  in  which  SO,  is  the  principal 
negative  ion,  fall,  like  the  chloride  waters,  into  several  groups,  which 
shade  one  into  another  by  imperceptible  gradations.  Among  potable 
waters  of  this  class,  those  which  upon  evaporation  yield  chiefly  cal- 
cium sulphate  are  by  far  the  most  common.  Many  examples  of  such 
waters  were  cited  among  the  analyses  of  rivei^s.  As  a  rule,  on  account 
of  the  slight  solubility  of  gypsum,  their  salinity  is  relatively  low. 
Waters  of  this  type  are.frequently  found  in  so-called  mineral  springs. 
Other  waters,  of  medicinal  significance,  are  essentially  solutions  of 
magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  sulphate;  still  others  contain  sulphates 
of  aluminum  or  iron,  and  a  small  group  of  waters,  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  sulphides,  carry  heavy  metals  in  considerable  quantity. 
Examples  of  these  different  classes  are  given  below,  and  some  sulphate 
waters  which  contain  free  acids  will  he  considered  in  a  special  group 
later.  The  following  analyses  are  sufficient  for  present  purposes. 
14399— Bull.  330—08 10 
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Analyses  of  sulphate  waters. 

A.  Abilena  well,  14  miles  northwest  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  130  feet  deep.  Analysis  by 
E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Univ.  Geol.  Survey  Kansas,  vol.  7,  p.  166,  1902.  The  "  traces  "  refer  to 
4  parts  NOa  and  3.2  partS  Fe  per  million  of  water. 

B.  Spring  near  Denver,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  1-..  G.  Eakins,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  60,  p.  174,  1890.     Contains  210  parts  of  free  COs  per  million. 

C.  Cottage  well,  Cheltenham,  England.  Analysis  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc, 
vol.  6,1,  p.  772,  1894.     Contains  0.2  part  of  Fe  per  million. 

D.  Bitter  spring  at  Laa,  Austria.  Analysis  by  A.  Kauer,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsan- 
sUlt,  vol.  20,  p.  118,  1870.     Contains  free  CO2. 

E.  Water  from  Cruzy,  H^rault,  France.  Analysis  published  by  Braconnier,  Ann.  mines, 
8th  ser.,  vol.  7,  p.  143,  1885.  From  a  well  14  meters  deep  in  an  old  gypsum  quarry. 
The  Assures  around  the  well  are  lined  with  fibrous  epsomite. 

F.  St.  Lorenzquelle,  Leuk,  Switzerland.  Analysis  by  (i.  Lunge  and  R.  E.  Schmidt. 
Zeitschr.  anal.  Chemie,  vol.  25,  p.  309,  1886.  Contains  0.06  part  Li,  0.05  part  NH^,  0.05 
part  Fe,  and  0.21  part  Mn  per  million — in  each  case  less  than  0.01  per  cent  of  the  total 
solids. 


. 

A. 



0.48 

66.28 

.60 

trace 

B. 

C. 

1). 

0.57 

69.87 

4.75 

K. 

F. 

gg; :: 

2.62 
72.56 

6.56 

67.42 

6.48 

.02 

8.73 

74.16 

.03 

0.84 
65.86 
3.74 

NO*       

pof:::::::::::::.:.:::::. ...:.:..: 

trace 

As        

trace 

Na 

30.46 
1.08 

11.23 

.22 

trace 

13.51 
.48 

trace 

.01 

8.33 

2.99 
.85 

4.50 
.08 

1.50 

K                   

.80 

Li   

trace 

NH4           

.22 
7.63 

trace 

Ca 

.67 

.53 

.02 

23.56 

Sr                                

.05 

Ba 

trace 

Mg 

.41 

12.79 

7.03 
trace 
trace 

13.18 

17.45 

3.07 

Mn.           

1 

Fe" 

trace 

trace 

r      -^^ 

YemOi    

}     •<« 

.01 

ALOa 

.03 

Al' 

trace 

Cu '. 

trace 

SiOs             

.02 

.a5 

.16 

.42 

.07 

1.55 

Salinity,  imrts  pt^r  million 

100.00 
74,733 

100.00 
60,584 

100.00 
5,518 

100.00 
62,371 

100.00 
101,000 

100.00 
1,948 

G.  Spring  at  Srebrenica,  Bosnia.  .Vnalysis  by  E.  Ludwig,"  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  11, 
p.  303,  1889-90.  1.37  per  cent  of  free  H2SO4  has  been  here  added  to  the  figure  for  the 
SO4  radicle.     A  little  organic  matter   (11.2  parts  per  million)  is  also  present. 

H.  Alum  well,  Versailles,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  P.  Schweitzer,  Geol.  Survey  Mis- 
souri. VOL  3,  p.  131,   1802. 

L  Water  from  Roncegno,  southern  Tyrol.  Analysis  by  M.  Glaser  and  W.  Kalmann, 
Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  (;e8en.,  vol.  21,  p.  2879,  1888. 

J.  Spring  on  Shoal  Creek,  4 J  miles  west  of  Joplin,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  113,  p.  49,  1893.  Total  CO-,  free  and  combined, 
120.5  parts  per  million.     A  trace  of  lead  is  also  reported. 

•  On  p.  308  of  the  same  volume  Ludwig  gives  an  analysis  of  an  acid  water  rich  in 
aluminum  sulphate  from  BUdos,  Transylvania.  Other  papers  in  the  volume  give  a  numl>er 
of  important  analyses  of  .springs  in  Bosnia  and  Transylvania.  Some  waters  containing 
unusi.al  amounts  of  strontium  are  mentioned  in  Rept.  State  Board  Geol.  Survey  Michi 
gan,   1905,  p.  555. 
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CI 

_                              j  .   . .  1  _ 

...       .             0  48 

H. 

I. 

0.03 
70.93 

J. 

0  48 

804 

65.33  i 

76.67 

52  76 

COj 

8.00 

P04 

.23    . 
1.93    . 

HgAsOa - - 

AsO 

1            .41      . 

Na  ." 

'              31  1 

1.19 

1.25 
.23 

67 

K 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::!      :^\ 

46 

Li 

I       trace  1 . . 

" 

Ca 

3.00  ' 

5.82 
3.39 

"*4."28" 

7.08 

.93 

.78 

.03 
11.09    . 
3.09 

.17    . 

.41    . 

11  32 

Mg 

1         1,48 

.71 

Mn 

1           .12  1 

42 

Fe" 

1        24.98  1 

11 

Fe" ' 

Al 

1          1.21  1 

7.36 

08 

Vx) 

Ni 

CA 

.10 

Zn 

;            .30    .. 

"*i.'39' 

.06 

.15 

1.61 

22  31 

Cu 

....                                    36 

04 

SiOs 

1.70  1 

2  54 

Salinity,  part»  ptT  mill'on 

100.00 
1,723 

100.00 
3,303 

100.00 
8,150 

100.00 
540 

The  Roncegno  water  evidently  derives  its  saline  constituents  from 
metallic  sulphides,  apparently,  in  great  part,  from  arsenical  pyrites. 
Arsenical  waters  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  of  them  contain  enough 
arsenic  to  be  poisonous.  The  water  from  Shoal  Creek  represents  the 
oxidation  of  zinc  blende,  together  with  some  reaction  upon  the  adja- 
cent limestones,  from  which  its  calcium  and  carbonic  ions  were  ob- 
tained. It  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  a  mine  water,  although  it 
is  not  derived  from  any  artificial  opening.  For  comparison,  three 
analyses  of  mine  waters,  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  are  appended.  Two  of  them  are  zinc  waters;  the 
third  is  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Such  waters  play  an 
important  part  in  the  leaching  and  reprecipitation  of  ores,  and  will  be 
more  fully  considered  later. 
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Analyses  of  mine  waters. 

A,  B.  Two  mine  waters  from  the  MisRouri  zinc  region,"  analyzed  by  II.  N.  Stokes. 

C.  Water  from  the  Mountain  View  mine,  Butte,  Montana.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  liille- 
brand.  Specific  gravity,  1.1317  at  15**  C.  Contains,  in  parts  per  million,  3.5  Ni,  4.6  Co. 
6.8  K,  and  1.5  PO*. 


1                  ' 
A. 

B. 

0.03 
63.26 

C. 

ci                        

0.16 

0.01 

804 

64.47 

60.29 

P04        

trace 

AsS:                                   :::.:..:.::::::;:::;:::::::::::::: 

trace 

Na          

1.14 

.50 

trace 

none 

3.55 

.26 

.02 

4.88 

.04 

K 

.10 

trace 

Li                         

trace 

trace 

Ca     

14. 38 

.26 

Mg                          

- 1.36 

.13 

Mn 

.08 

.01 

Pe"                    

fi.  4Q 

.01 

Ni     

trace 

Co                   ' ' 

trace 

Zn       

10. 74 

24.80 

.04 

.09 

1.46 

1.11 

.37 

(!u                  

trace 

38.72 

Cd 

.02 

Al 

.20 

.07 

SiO^ 

.86 

.06 

Salinity  parts  per  million 

100.00 
4, 232 

100.00 
9,754 

100.00 

in.a'io 

« Two   similar   waters   from   the  same   region    were  analyzed   by   C.   1*. 
Chemist,  vol.  7,  p.  246,  1877. 


Williams,   Am. 


Tw^o  otlier  examples  of  intermediate  waters,  containing  both  sul- 
phates and  chlorides,  but  with  the  former  in  excess,  may  be  cited 
here.    Both  are  from  Indiana,  and  the  analyses  are  by  W.  A.  Noyes. 

Analyses  of  sulphato-chloride  waters. 

A.  King's  mineral  spring,  near  Dallas.  Twenty-sixth  Ann.  Rept.  Indiana  Dept.  Geology, 
p.  32,   lOOl."     Contains  traces  of  Al,  Fe,   Ba,   Sr,   Lri,  Mu,   Ni,  Zn,   Br,   PO4,   and  B^O?. 

B.  West  Baden  Spring.  Op.  cit..  p.  100.  Contains  tracps  of  Al.  Fe,  Ba,  Sr,  Li,  Br,  1, 
PO4,  and  B4O7.     Also  32.5  parts  of  II2S  per  million  of  water. 


CI 

SO< 

CO3 

Na 

K 

Ca 

Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


A. 

1        11.10 

B. 

IS.  19 

•        .'V9  68 

46  66 

1          1.67 

4.11 

;        13. 89 

11.72 

.   .   .                                  .49 

.78 

2.91 

1.3. 16 

.    .   .   .                           10.19 

5  21 

!            .07 

.17 

100.00 
i       15.682 

100.00 
4.417 

"  This   volume  contains   an  elaborate   report   upon   the   mineral   waters  of   Indiana, 
which  many  other  analyses  are  cited. 
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CARBO?^ATK  WATERS. 

The  carbonate  waters,  those  in  which  CO;,  or  HCO3  is  the  prin- 
cipal negative  ion,  fall  into  two  main  subdivisions,  calcium  being  the 
important  base  in  one,  and  sodium  in  the  other.  A  large  number  of 
lake  and  river  waters  as  we  have  already  seen,  belong  to  the  first  of 
these  groups,  and  so  do  many  springs  of  the  usual  potable  type; 
waters  of  the  second  group,  however,  are  not  uncommon.  In  most  of 
these  waters  the  carbonic  acid  present  is  sufficient  to  form  bicarbon- 
ates — a  condition  which  renders  it  possible  for  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  iron  to  remain  in  solution.  Upon  evaporation  of  such  waters, 
CaCOg  and  MgCOg  are  deposited,  while  the  ferrous  bicarbonate  is 
broken  up,  and  insoluble  FegO,,  or  some  corresponding  hydroxide,  is 
formed  by  oxidation.  The  anhydrous  residue,  in  such  cases,  contains 
no  bicarbonates,  but  the  latter  may  exist  when  sodium  is  predominant. 
The  salt  XaHCOg  is  reasonably  stable.  On  account  of  these  peculi- 
arities, which  characterize  the  carbonate  waters,  it  seems  best  to  state 
their  analyses  in  two  ways — one  with  bicarbonate  ions  (when  they  are 
given)  in  terms  of  parts  per  million,  the  other  in  percentages  of 
anhydrous  residue,  as  in  all  the  preceding  tables.  Each  form  of 
statement  has  its  advantages,  but  the  second  method  gives  the  best 
comparison  between  different  waters.  The  following  analyses  repre- 
sent waters  of  the  carbonate  type : 

Analyses  of  carbonate  vaters. 

A.  McClelland  well,  Cass  County,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  P.  Schweitzer,  (leol.  Survey 
Missouri,  vol.  3,  p.   181,   1892. 

B.  Artesian  water.  La  Junta,  Colorado.  Well  38G  feet  deep.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hil- 
lebrand,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

C.  Ojo  Callente,  near  Taos,  New  Mexico.  Analysis  by  Ilillebrand,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  No.  113,  p.  114,  1893.     Traces  of  As,  NO3,  Ba,  NH4,  and  possibly  I,  were  found, 

D.  The  Grande-Ctrllle,  Vichy,  France.*  Analysis  by  J.  Bouquet,  Ann.  chim.  phys., 
3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  304,  1854.  Analyses  of  other  Vichy  waters  and  their  sediments  are 
given  iu  this  memoir. 

E.  Spring  at  Illkutaia,  Puriri,  district  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  W. 
Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  10,  p.  423,  1877. 

F.  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  W.  P.  Mason,  Chem.  News,  vol.  61,  p. 
123,  1890.  This  water  is  notable  for  the  relatively  large  amount  of  manganese  which  it 
contains. 

G.  Spring  in  Pine  Creek  Valley,  near  Atlin,  British  Columbia.  Analysis  by  F.  G. 
Wait,  Ann.  Kept.  Geol.  Survey  Canada  1900,  p.  49  R.  This  water  deposits  hydromag- 
nesite  and  calcareous  tufa. 

n.  Wilhelmsquelle,  Karlsbrunn,  Austrian  Silesia.  Analysis  by  K.  Ludwig,  Min.  pet. 
Mitth.,  vol.  4,  p.   182,   1882. 

■According  to  De  Gouvenain  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  76,  p.  1063,  1873),  Vichy  water  con- 
tains 7.6  parts  of  fluorine  per  million.  In  the  water  of  Bourbon-l  Archambault  2.68 
parts  of  fluorine  were  found.  For  other  examples  of  water  containing  fluorine  see  .1.  C. 
Gil,  Mem.  Acad.  Barcelona,  vol.  1,  p.  420,  1896;  A.  F.  de  Sllva  and  A.  d'Aguiar.  Bull. 
Soc.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  21,  p.  887,  1899;  C.  Leplerre,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  128.  p.  1289. 
1899;  J.  Casares.  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chemie,  vol.  34.  p.  .546.  1895;  vol.  44,  p.  729,  1905,  and 
P.  Carles,  Oompt.  Rend.,  vol.  144,  p.  37,  1907.  Carles  rarely  failed  to  detect  fhiorine 
in  mineral  waters,  commonly  from  0.002  to  0.004  gram  per  liter.  In  one  Vichy  wnter 
he  found  0.018  gram,  his  maximum.     This  is  18  parts  per  million. 
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I.— PAUTS  PER  MILLION  OF  WATER. 


A. 

B. 

C. 
231.4 

I). 

E. 

F. 

«. 

H. 

CI 

I 

W 

66.9 

324 

190.2 
trace 

11.98 

1.5 

1.09 

F 

5.2 
161.0 



8O4 

8 

88 

1    . 

71.1 

197 

47.9 

2.68 

60.2 

6.4^ 

C()^ 

791.5 

1,095.9 

2,392 

1  273.75  : ! ... 

HCO, 

1,287    . 

6.905.8 
prefient 

6.79 

6,339.1 
trace 

405. 18 

FO, 

.2 

trace 

4.2 

996.7 

31.4 

3.4 

22.8 

1.4 

9.5 

80 
2 

.54 

A»)a 1 ' 

trace 

bJ[k.::;:::::::::.:  ::::::::l::::::::':::::::::: 

■ 

trace 
61.9 
12.0 

Nu.' 

K 

Li 

581  1 

::::::::::: 4"! 

668.7 
6.4 

trace 
4.4 

1,851 
161 

""i20 
2 
58 

1,897.1 

31.6 

trace 

100.6 

9.51 
3.65 

5.24 

1.76 

trace 

Ca 

Sr. 

145.10 

116.8 

66.27 
trace 

Mk 

Mil 

2' 

2.5 

trace 

2.4 

60.2 

15.63 
4.50 
11.31 

1,152.3 

18.85 

.a5 

Fe 

trace 

6.7 

46. 57 

Fe.,(», 

1.6 
5 

2 

AU)i, 

^. '.'.'.'.. '.'.'.  i2l 

■     "3.4 
51.0 

2.10 
12.00 

6.6 
82.5 

30 

si^J;":::::::::::: 

60.2 

70 

39.6 

69.36 

j    2,069  1 

1.668.3 

2,614.4 

5,249 

7,673.1 

489.00 

7,829.5 

621.69 

II.— PERCKNTACJE  OF  TOTAL  SOLIDS,  ALL  CARBONATES  NORMAL. 


CI 

I 

1      6.63 

4.01 

8.85 

6.17 

3.84 
trace 

2.42 

0.08 

0.28 

F - 

.19 
5.77 

::::::::":: ::  ::::i :: :: ::: 

i«.'.:::::::;:;:::: 

6.21 

06 

Si   7A 

4.26 

3.75 

.98 

.54 

1.31 

1.68 

COx 

47.45 

4L91 
.01 

45.57 

1.52 

.04 

52.09 
present 

65.92 

67.56 
trace 

.38  7'> 

PO4 

.11 

ah(), :....::: 

trace 

BiO- 

.16 

38.08 

1.20 

.12 

.87 

.05 

.41 

none 

trace 

L13 

.26 

Na. 

K 

41.07 

40.09 
.38 

trace 
.27 

35.27 
2.88 

'*'2.'29* 
.01 
1.11 

.    38.39 

.64 

trace 

2.04 

L92 
.73 

1.36 
.46 

LI 

trace 

Ca 

Sr 

30 

29.28 

2.54 

17.18 
trace 

Mk 

Mn 

12 

.15 

trace 

.14 

1.22 

3.16 

.91 

2.28 

25.03 

4.89 
.01 

Fe 

trace 

Fe.,0 , 

.06 

.02 

2.30 

.04 

.21 

.14 

1.79 

17.24 

al,o, 

!!!!!!!!!!!    '^85' 

.20 
3.06 

.43 
2.42 

.07 

SiOj 

1.32 

.80 

17.97 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

watt:r8  of  mixkt>  typk. 

The  following  analyses,  which  are  all  reduced  to  the  normal  stand- 
ard, represent  waters  of  mixed  types,  chlorides  with  carbonates;  sul- 
phate.s  with  carbonates;  or  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sulphates  all 
together.  Waters  of  this  character  are  very  common,  and  show 
almost  every  stage  of  intermediate  gradation. 

Atiali/HCM  of  waters  of  mixeil  types, 

A.  The  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Virginia.  Average  of  six  springs,  analyzed  by  F.  W. 
Clarice.  Kull.  W  S.  (Jeol.  Survey  No.  9.  p.  .'18,  1884. 

B.  The  Life  well,  Fairliaven  Springs,  Missouri.  Analysis  l»y  I*.  Schweitzer,  Geol.  Sur- 
vey Missouri,  vol.  3,  p.  174,  1802. 

C.  Deep  well,  Macomb,  Illinois.  .Xnalyyj'd  by  (J.  Steiger  in  tho  laboratory  of  lli«' 
I'nitwl  States  (ieological  Survey. 

]>.  Oi^opntrii  Spring,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  F.  A.  Oooch  and  .L  K. 
Wbimeld,  Bull.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey  No.  47,  p.  ,i^,  18S8.     Free  (^O,,  854  parts  per  mUlion. 
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E.  Orangf  Spring,  YcUowstoDe  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Gooch  and  Whitftold,  op. 
cit.,  p.  38.     Free  COj,  92  parts  por  million. 

P.  Kdnigsquelle,  Bad  Elster,  Saxony.  Analysis  by  R.  Flechsit?,  cited  by  A.  Goldberg, 
15.  Ber.  Natur.  C^esell.  Chemnitz,  pp.  74,  108,  1904.  This  memoir  is  a  monograph  on  the 
mineral  waters  of  Saxony,  and  contains  many  analyses.  BicartM>nates  reduced  to  normal 
salts.     Free  COa  is  also  present. 

G.  The  Sprudel,  Carlsbad,  Bohemia.  Analysis  by  F.  Ragsky.  cited  by  Roth,  Allgem. 
chem.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  569.  Contains  0.7«O4  gram  free  and  half-combined  COa  per  kilo- 
gram.    Also  traces  of  Br,  I,  Li,  B»  Rb,  and  Cs. 

H.  Chalybeate  water,  Mittagong,  New  South  Wales.  Analysis  by  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  20,  p.  7.'J,  1892.  .\  very  unusual  water.  In  the 
same  memoir  Mfngaye  gives  many  other  analyses  of  Australian  spring,  artesian,  and 
well  waters. 


A. 

B. 
0.06 

18.02 

1>. 

10.09 
trace 

E. 

10.07 
trace 

F. 
20.:i6 

G. 
11.52 

H. 

CI 

0.64 

27.34 

Br 

F 

.03 
3L19 
19.15 

.01 

SO4 

21.73 
40.02 

5L64 
16.84 

33.22 
13.14 

30.44 
21.65 

32.80 
20.76 

31.47 
10.96 

CO3 

30.58 

PO4 

A8O4 

.26 

1.46 

7.60 

2.95 

.13 

.03 

17.76 

B4O7 

undet. 

7.65 

3.78 

.10 

Na' 

1.81 
2.04 

5.33 

26.88 
.79 

32.61 
.45 
.23 

32.49 
L35 

7  13 

K 

8.96 

Li 

NH* 

: 

Ca.. .  .     .... 

23.35 

16.86 

5.26 

17.60 

1.40 

2.23 
.01 
.66 
.01 
.02 

4  25 

sr.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Mg .-.. 

5.82 

6.39 

2.23 

4.21 

4.09 

.44 
.19 
,59 

5.89 

mTi :: 

Fe 

.79 

15.85 

Fe^Oa 

.07 

AiT:?.:::. :.::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

' 

trace 

AWO« 

.58 
4.01 

"*2*i9" 

.04 
.36 

.54 
2.98 

.13 
3.12 

sioi:.::::::. :::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1.40 

L34 

Salinity,  parts  i»er  million 

100.00 
563 

100.00 
1,670 

100.00 
3,008 

100.00 
1,732 

100.00 
1,612 

100.00 
4,991 

100.00 
5,431 

100.00 
225 

SIXilCEOUS  WATERS. 

Waters  characterized  by  a  large  relative  proportion  of  silica  are 
common,  and  a  number  of  examples  were  noted  among  river  waters, 
Uruguay  River  forming  the  extreme  case*  Springs  issuing  from 
feldspathic  rocks  are  likely  to  contain  silica  as  a  chief  inorganic  con- 
stituent, but  the  absolute  amount  of  it  is  generally  small.  In  volcanic 
waters,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  geyser  waters,  the  silica 
may  reach  half  a  gram  to  the  liter,  and  sometimes  even  more."  It  is 
usually  reported  as  SiO^, ;  although  in  some  cases,  when  the  ordinary 
acid  radicles  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  bases,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  assume  the  existence  of  silicates,  although  their  precise  nature  is 
unknown.  For  such  waters  it  is  convenient  to  report  this  saline  silica 
in  the  form  of  the  metasilicic  radicle  SiO.^,  the  dried  residue  being 
supposed  to  contain  the  sodium  salt  Na^SiO,;  but  this  is  hardly 
more  than  a  convenient  device  for  evading  a  recognized  uncertainty. 
In  solution,  according  to  L.  Kahlenberg  and  A.  T.  Lincoln,^  sodium 
metasilicate  is  hydrolyzed  into  colloidal  silica  and  sodium  hydroxide: 

•For  example,  the  Opal  Spring,  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  carries  0.7C»'2Q 
gram  of  silica  per  kilogram  of  water. 

*Joiir.  Pbyilcal  Chem.,  vol.  'J,  p.  77,  1898. 
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and  this  conclusion  was  also  reached  by  F.  Kohlrausch**  about  five 
years  earlier,  although  he  stated  it  in  a  more  tentative  form.  In 
natural  waters,  then,  silica  is  actually  present  in  the  colloidal  state, 
and  not  in  acid  ions.  On  evaporation  to  dryness  the  silicate  may 
form,  but  only  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  other  acid  groups.  Such 
a  deficiency  is  indicated  by  a  pronounced  alkalinity  in  any  highly 
siliceous  water. 

For  convenience,  the  silicic  waters  are  divided  below  into  two 
groups — first,  two  waters  are  given  which  are  probably  not  of  volcanic 
origin ;  second,  a  number  of  geyser  waters  appear  in  a  table  by  them- 
selves. The  two  waters  just  mentioned  are  as  follows.  Both  are 
quite  dilute: 

Analyses  of  silicic  waters  not  of  volcanic  origin, 

A.  Big  Iron  Spring,  Hot  Springs  of  Arlcansas."  Analysis  by  J.  -K.  Haywood,  Rept. 
to  U.  S.  Dept.  Interior,  1902.  This  Is  a  typical  water,  selected  from  among  the  46  springs 
which  were  analyzed.  All  the  hot  springs  in  this  group  are  very  much  alike.  Haywood 
reports  his  carbonates  wholly  as  bicarbonates,  and  his  figures  are  here  restated  in 
normal  form — that  is,  HCOs  has  been  recalculated  into  the  proper  quantity  of  CO3  cor- 
responding to  the  normal  salts. 

B.  Cascade  Spring,  Olette,  eastern  Pyrenees.  One  of  six  analyses  by  E.  WiUm,  Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  104,  p.  1178,  1887.  Temperature  79.4°  C.  In  this  water,  which  might  also 
be  classed  as  a  sulphur  water,  the  radicle  S2O3  represents  the  presence  of  thiosulphates, 
produced  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  sulphides.  Thiosulphates  have  also  been  reported  in 
other  waters,  and  several  examples  from  Indiana  are  cited  in  Twenty-sixth  Ann.  Rept.  In- 
diana Dept.  Geology,  pp.  76,  81,  86,  1901. 


Cl.... 
Br,  I. 
SO4.. 

8^3.. 

S. 


COa...: 
NO,... 
PO4... 
BOj... 
Na.... 

K 

Li 

NU4... 

Ca 

Ba,  Sr. 
Mg..., 
Mn.... 
Fe,  AL 
SiO,... 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


«  On  the  radioactivity  of  the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs,  see  B.  B.  Boltwood,  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  128,  1905. 

*  284.8  in  the  original,  where  bicarbonates  are  included.  In  that  statement  HCOs 
forms  r>{).02  per  cent  of  the  total  solids.  This  water  might  be  equally  well  classed  with 
the  carbonate  waters. 


For  geyser  waters  and  waters  of  similar  character  the  data  are 
abundant  and  only  a  few  examples  need  be  utilized  here. 


"Zeitschr.   physikal.   Chemie,   vol.   12,  p.  773,  1893. 
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Analyses  of  geyser  waters. 

C.  I'oral  Sprinjr,  Norris  Basin,   Yellowstone  National   Park. 
I).  Echinus  Spring,  Norris  Basin. 

E.  Bench  Spring.  Upper  Geyser  Basin,   Yellowstone  National  Park. 

F.  Old    Faithful    Geyser,    Upper   Geyser    Basin. 

G.  Excelsior  Geyser,  Midway  Basin,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analyses  C  to  G  by 
F.  A.  (;ooch  and  J.  E.  Whitfield,  Bull,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  47,  1888.  A  number  of  other 
geyser  waters  were  analyzed  and  are  reported  in  this  memoir.  The  figures  given  here 
%'ary  somewhat  from  the  original  statements,  having  been  recalculated  on  a  different 
basis.     The   discrepancies,    however,    are   very   slight. 

n.  Great  Geyser,  Iceland.  Analysis  by  Sandberger,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  62,  p.  4n. 
1847. 

I.  Te  Tarata,  Kotorua,  New  Zealand.  The  water  which  formed  the  white  terrace  of 
Rotomahana.     A  large  excess  of  silica  over  bases,  represented  as  SiOa. 

.1.  Otukapuarangi,  Uotorua  geysers.  The  water  of  the  pink  terrace.  Excess  of  silica 
very  small.  Analyses  I  and  J  by  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  10,  p.  42.'J, 
1877.     Thirteen  other  analyses  are  given   in   this  memoir."   , 
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trace    
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trace 
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.40 

trace 
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trace 

trace 

25.01 
trace 

.29 

1.34 
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2.43 

.15 
trace 

.17 
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trace 

.13 

PO. 

trace 



ASO4 
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2.24 

21.44 

4.45 

.22 

.02 

.39 
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2.38    
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B4O7 
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Na 
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33.94 

l.Ol 

trace 

24.22 

K 

4.89 

trace 

.13 

1.42 
none 

2.05- 
trace 

trace 
trace 

.36 

Li 

NH4 

Ca 

.38 
.09 

2.59 

Mg 

.19 

Mn :     ::::.: 

Fe 

trace 

none  | 

Fe.0, 

1    5.80 

.20 
.01 

trace 

aSo,..  .....  ....              . 

.76 

""'.'33' 
31.33 

.12 

Al 

.35 

An:?:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

SiOo 

31.72 

fift  7« 

27.58 

16.58 

45.04 

'"33.*  9.5" 

29.81 

SiOa 



Salinity  parts  per  million  . 

100.00 
1,830 

100.00  j  100.00 
808          473 

100.00 
1,388 

100.00 
1,336 

100.00 
1,131 

100.00 
2,064 

100.00 
2,735 

» J.  S.  Maclaurin,  in  Thlrty-nlnth  Ann.  Rept.  Colonial  Laboratory,  Mines  Dept..  New 
Zealand,  gives  28  analyses  of  mineral  springs  in  New  Zealand.  Several  of  them  are  very 
high  in  silica. 


NITRATE,  PHOSPHATE,   AXH  BORATE  WATERS. 

Although  waters  containing  small  quantities  of  nitrates,  borates, 
or  phosphates  are  not  uncommon,  waters  in  which  these  compounds 
are  conspicuous  are  rare.  Melville's  analysis  of  Steamboat  Springs 
has  already  been  cited,  and  the  salts  from  that  water  contain  nearly 
9  per  cent  of  the  radicle  B^O^,  corresponding  to  about  11.5  per  cent 
of  anhydrous  borax.**  Nitrates  are  usually  regarded  as  evidence 
of  pollution  in  waters,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  of  that  character. 
In  arid  regions,  where  nitrification  goes  on  rapidly,  nitrates  may 
occur  in  considerable  amounts;  some  of  the  underground  waters  of 

■  Boric  acid  in  natural  waters  has  been  discussed  by  li.  Dieulafait  in  Compt.  Rend., 
vol.  93,  p.  224,  1881  ;  vol.  04,  p.  1.352,  1882  ;  and  vol.  100.  pp.  1017,  1240,  1885.  Accord- 
ing to  L.  KahlenberK  and  O.  Schreiner,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  vol.  20,  p.  547,  1896, 
the  group  B4O7  is  not  the  true  ion  of  the  borates.  It  Is  a  convenient  expression,  however, 
for  the  negatiye  radicle  of  borax. 
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Arizona  contain  as  high  as  IGO  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen  in  this 
form.<»  The  following  analyses  probably  represent  extreme  examples 
of  phosphates,  borates,  and  nitrates  in  natural  waters : 

Analyses  of  phosphate^  borate,  and  nitrate  waters, 

A.  Hot  spring  from  sulphur  bank  on  the  margin  of  Clear  Lake,  California.  Analysis 
by  G.  B.  Moore,  Geol.  Survey  California,  Geology,  p.  99,  1865.  In  the  original  the 
carbonates  are  given  as  *bicarbonates,  and  ammonium  bicarbonate  is  reported  to  the 
extent  of  107.76  grains  per  gallon.  So  great  a  proportion  of  ammonium  in  a  water 
is  extraordinary,  although  one  acid  water,  cited  later  (p.  156),  surpasses  It.  In  the 
tabulation  the  bicarbonates  are  reduced  to  normal  salts. 

B.  Hot  water  from  the  Hermann  shaft.  Sulphur  Bank,  California. 

C.  Hot  water  from  the  Parrott  shaft.  Sulphur  Bank.  Analyses  B  and  C  by  W.  H. 
Melville,  cited  by  G.  P.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  259,  1888.  Some 
organic  matter,  a  little  HaS,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  CO3  are  reported  in  these 
waters. 

D.  Phosphatic  water  from  Viry,  Seine-et-Oise,  Prance.  Analysis  by  Boorgoln  and 
Cbastaing;  abstract  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  54,  p.  354,  18S8.  The  vater  issues  from 
a  gallery  cut  In  clay.     Bicarbonates  reduced  to  normal  salts. 

B.  Spring  "Valette"  at  Cransac,  Aveyron,  France.  One  of  nine  analyses  by  A.  Carnot, 
Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  192,  1890.  Theie  springs  issue  below  beds  of  coal  and 
carbonaceous  schists,  in  which  fires  taare  occurred.  The  nitrates  were  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  compoimds  contained  in  the  coal. 

P.  The  holy  well  Zem-Zem  at  Mecca.  Analysis  by  P.  Van  Romburgh,  Rec.  trav.  chim., 
vol.  5,  p.  265,  1886.  For  a  corroborative  analysis  see  M.  Greshoff,  idem,  vol.  16,  p.  354, 
1897.  The  nitrates  of  this  water  are  commonly  ascribed  to  pollution  by  human  agency ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  so  large  a  quantity,  absolute  or  relative,  could  be  derived  from 
that  source.* 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

CI 

16.49 

.03 

trace 

21.96 

13.57 

14.39 

5.11 

5.45 

16.44 

I       

80« 

.32 
22.38 

10.06 
4.73 

7.74 
19.46 
6.33 

27.87 

2.58 

36.09 

14.04 

COi .   

12.78 

NOj 

24.62 

B<07 

•  25. 61 

27.98 

40.09 

PO4 

22.41 

3.32 

trace 

trace 

Na 

K 

Li 

24.99 
trace 

33.97 
.48 

28.49 

.84 

3.53 

.68 

trace 

12.66 
6.67 

NH4 

7.88 
trace 
iraee 

.05 
.41 
.11 

.02 
.44 
.03 

Ca 

SI:::::::::::;::::::::;::;::::;::::;::;:. 

30.38 
1.21 

15.93 

5.17 

.06 

8.70 
2.70 

Fe" 

.01 

Fe"' 



.06 

A1,0, 

.40 
2.64 

SiO, 

.73 

.90 

4.04 

2.58 

1.39 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

10.000 
c5,343 

100.00 
5,096 

100.00 
4,632 

100.00 
490 

100.00 
1,163 

100.00 
3  4.55 

■  See  W.  W.  Skinner.  Bull.  No.  46,  Univ.  Arizona  Agrlc.  Exper.  Sta..  1903. 

*The  mineral  water  of  Cherrydale,  Virginia,  is  also  reported  to  be  rich  in  nitrates. 
See  analysis  by  J.  K.  Haywood  and  B.  H.  Smith,  of  a  commercial  bottled  sample,  in 
Bull.  No.  91,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  XT.  S.  Dept.  Agrlc,  p.  54,  1905 

<•  Reckoned    with   normal   carbonates.     ' 

parts  per  million. 


With    bicarbonates    the   salinity   becomes    6,550 
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ACID  WATERS. 

The  last  group  of  waters  that  we  have  to  consider  are  those  which 
contain  free  acids,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric.  They  may  be  classi- 
fied in  two  divisions — first,  acid  waters  derived  from  sedimentary 
rocks,  their  acidity  being  probably  due  to  the  oxidation  of  pyrites  or 
other  sulphides;  second,  waters  of  volcanic  origin.  Under  the  first 
heading  the  four  analyses  given  below  may  be  cited.  In  these  anal- 
yses it  seems  best  to  state  the  free  acids  as  such  and  not  in  the  form 
of  ions,  and  to  give,  instead  of  the  normal  "  salinity,"  the  total 
inorganic  impurity  in  parts  per  million." 

Anal  uses  of  arid  waters  from  sedimcniaru  rocks. 

A.  The  Tuscarora  sour  Rpring.  0  miles  south  of  Brantford,  Canada.  Analysis  by 
T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  1863,  p.  545. 

B.  Oak  Orchard  Spring,  Alabama,  Oenesee  County,  New  York.  Analysis  by  W.  J.  Craw, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  9,  p.  449,  1850.  The  free  acid  is  stated  in  the  original  as 
SOs ;   it  is  here  recalculated  into  H2SO4. 

C.  Spring  9  miles  northwest  of  Jonesvllle,  Lee  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  L.  E. 
Smoot,  Am.  Chem*.  Jour.,  vol.  19,  p.  234,  1897.     Acidity  low. 

D.  Rockbridge  Alum  Spring,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  M.  B.  Hardin,  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4, 
p.  247.  1873-74.  This  water  and  that  analyzed  by  Smoot  might  be  equally  well  put  in 
the  ordinary  sulphate  group  with  other  "  alum  "  springs. 
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47.87 

5.82 

.18 

9.37 
trace 

CI 

.43 
36.28 

32 

SOa.  combined 

22.11 

trace 

.26 

.44 

75.14 

68  21 

poT 

trace 

Na. 

.87 
.71 

1.19 

.22 

K 

.11 
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.01 

Ca 

•       3.70 

.50 

2.17 

6.39 
2.06 
3.06 

.38 

Mg 

1  11 

F?^::::::::::::::::::: : ::.:..:: :.::.: 

1.19 

Fe"' 

2.24 

Mn 

.69 

Ni 1 

.07 

Co 

.05 

Zn 

.08 

Cu 

- 

trace 

Al 

1.20 

1.00 
1.33 

12.65 
2.88 

11.08 

SiOu 

7  11 

Total  inorganic  impurity,  part.s  fwr  million 

100.00 
6, 161 

100.00 
a  5, 136 

100.00 
3,715 

100.00 
464 

'  "  4,085  when  the  free  arid  is  reckoned  as  SO3. 

Among  volcanic  waters  acidity  is  much  more  common,  and  many 
examplas  of  it  are  known.  The  following  analyses  are  among  the 
most  typical,  and  are  stated  in  the  normal  percentage  form : 

Analyses  of  acid  xraiers  of  volcanic  orif/in. 

A.  Devll'8  Inkpot,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  F.  A.  Gooch  and  J.  E.  Whit- 
field, Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  47,  p.  80,  1888.  Acidity  slight.  This  water  is  unique 
on  account  of  its  high  proportion  of  ammonium  salts.     It  contains  Nil*  equivalent  to  2.8 

•  In  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  315,  p.  489,  1907,  W.  T.  T^ee  cites  an  aivaly^V^.  \s^ 
W.  IC  Barr  of  a  strongly  acid  water  from  the  sulphur  be^  ol  Con^  Ct^feV:,  \i\a\i. 
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grams  of  ammonium  sulphate  per  liter,  or  about  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  impurity."     Con- 
tains also  65  parts  of  free  COo  and  5  parts  of  lIoS  per  million. 

B.  Uio  Vinagre,  Colombia.  Analysis  by  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser., 
vol.  2,  p.  80,  1874."     Free  SOs  recalculated  into  HjSO*. 

C.  Hot  Spring,  Paramo  de  Ruiz,  Colombia.  Analysis  by  H.  Lewy,  cited  by  Boussin- 
gault, op.  cit.,  p.  I>1.     Free  SO3  recalculated  into  H2SO4. 

D.  Solfatara  at  Pozzuoli,  Italy.  Analysis  by  S.  De  Luca,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70,  p. 
408,  1870. 

K.  Brook  SungI  Palt,  from  crater  of  IdJ^n  volcano,  Java.  Analysis  by  F.  A.  FHlcklger, 
Jahresb.  Chemie,  1862,  p.  820.     Acid  waters  are  not  uncommon  in  Java. 

F.  Hot  Lake,  White  Island,  Bay  of  Plenty,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  C.  Du  Ponleil, 
Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  96,  p.  193,  1855.  Practically  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

G.  Probably  the  same  water  as  that  of  F.  Analysis  by  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand 
Inst,  vol.  10,  p.  423,  1877.  • 

H.  Cameron's  Bath,  Rotorua  geyser  district,  New  Zealand.  Analy«»is  by  Skey,  loc.  cit. 
Contains  6  parts  per  million  of  H2S. 

1.  Yellow  lake  or  hot  pool,  crater  of  Taal  volcano,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands. 

J.  Green  lake  or  pool,*'  crater  of  Taal  volcano.  Analyses  I  and  J  by  J.  Centeno,  Estu- 
dio  geolfigico  del  volcftn  de  Taal,  Madrid,  1885.  Obscurely  stated.  Recalculated  on  the 
assumption  that  "  fosfato  s6dlco  "  means  NaaPO^,  and  that  sulphuric  acid  means  H2SO4 
and  not  SOs.  The  free  acid,  however,  should  probably  be  all  hydrochloric,  with  no  sul- 
phuric at  all.  In  this  matter  I  have  simply  followed  the  author.  Compare  citation  by 
G.  F.  Becker,  Twenty-flrst  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  p.  49,  1901. 
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0.18 
1.29 
2.73 
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1.89 

5.50 
44.17 
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65.42 
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13.04 

HoSOi,  free 

2.48 

H^BO,             

i 

a^  f:::::::::::::: 

4.75 
43.97 

4.96 
31.71 

.34 
55.08 

14.95 
26.96 

11.69 

10.64 

L91 

trace 

.75 
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9.96 
11.34 

"26.*2i* 
trace 

47.26 
9.50 
1.26 

44.52 
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67.66 

6.40 

PO4 

.73 
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Nk^.::::::::::::::: 

.73 
.24 
.01 

22.86 

1.18 

.36 

3.08 

3.22 

trace 
.57 

1.32 
.39 

1.56 
.90 

8.35 
.32 

24.14 
1.38 

20.75 

K 

3.03 

Li 

NH4 

.58 
2.91 

.55 

trace 

3.47 

Ca 

2.45 



1.21 
2.31 

2.05 
.91 

2.30 

.34 

trace 

.50 
.09 

.47 
.22 

.56 
.98 

.22 

Mg 

1.02 

Mn 

Fe" 

trace  i 

1.53 

2.86 
"'2.62* 

'"."33" 
trace 

.78 

5.85 

.55 

1.03 

Fe'" 

4.66 
4.44 

6.98 
.35 

5.55 

Al 

Ah 

.10 

7.14 

3.18 

7.16 
trace 
12. 72 

SiO.2 

2.67 

.80 

2.21 

.33 

.03 

.18 

5.39 

2.37 

1.23 

Total        impurity, 
parti<     per    mil- 
lion   

100.00 
3,365 

100.00 
d2,969 

100.00 
«8,296 

100.00 
/2,477 

100.00 
18,060 

100.00 
158,051 

100.00 
194,830 

100.00 
1,862 

100.00 
26,989 

100.00 
60,023 

"  As  an  ammoniacal  water  this  may  he  compared  with  the  borate  water  from  Clear 
Lake.  California,  previously  cited. 

^  Boussingault  also  gives  analyses  of  several  saline  waters  from  the  same  region.  On 
p.  81  he  estimates  that  Rio  Vinagre  at  Purace  carries,  each  day,  46.873  kilograms  of 
HzSO*  and  42.1.50  kilograms  of  HCl.  These  figures  correspond  to  17,000  and  15,000 
metric  tons  per  annum. 

*■  For  recent  analyses  of  these  Taal  waters,  bee  R.  F.  Bacon,  Philloplne  Jour.  Scl.,  vol. 
1,  p.  433,  1906 ;  vol.  2.  p.  115.  1907.  Unfortunately,  these  analyses,  which  corroborate 
Centeno's,  are  stated  in  such  form  that  I  can  not  reduce  them  to  the  uniform  standards. 

For  analyses  of  the  California  gevsers,  see  Winslow  Anderson.  Mineral  Springs  and 
Health  Resorts  of  California,  pp.  1.36-153,  San  Francisco,  1892.  Some  of  these  waters 
are  strongly  acid. 

«*  2.959  with  free  SO3  instead  of  H2SO4. 

'  7.623  with  free  SO3  Instead  of  H2SO4. 

f  2.936  with  free  SOa  instead  of  H2SO4. 

Still  another  acid  water,  from  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl,  was 
partially  analyzed  by  J.  T^fort."  It  contained  11.000  grains  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  3.643  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1,000  parts,  together  with 


•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  56,  p.  909,   1863. 
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2.080  grams  of  alumina,  0.699  of  soda,  and  0.081  of  ferric  oxide. 
Lime,  magnesia,  silica,  and  arsenic  were  present  in  traces.  These 
data  are  too  incomplete  to  admit  of  systematic  description.  The 
total  dissolved  matter  amounted  to  17,512  parts  per  million. 

J.  B.  Boussingault,"  in  his  memoir  on  the  acid  waters  of  the  Co- 
lombian Andes,  discusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  their  origin, 
lie  shows  that  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  generated  by  the  action  of 
steam  upon  a  mixture  of  chlorides  and  silica,  and  also  that  hot  gas- 
eous hydrochloric  acid  will  liberate  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphates. 
Both  of  these  reactions  may  take  place  in  volcanoes.  Sulphuric  acid 
may  also  be  formed  by  volcanic  heat,  sulphur,  either  free  or  derived 
from  sulphides,  first  burning  to  SOo,  which  afterwards,  in  presence 
of  moisture,  oxidizes  to  H._.S04.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
aqueous  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  chlorides,  with  liberation  of 
HCl,  and  this  reaction  also  j)robably  occurs.  The  acidity  of  a  vol- 
canic water,  then,  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  which  operate 
under  varying  conditions  of  material  and  temperature.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  say  with  certainty  that  a  given  water  of  this  class  origi- 
nated in  a  given  way,  but  we  can  see  that  the  reactions  which  pro- 
duce it  are  neither  complex  nor  obscure. 

SUMMARY  OF  WATERS. 

From  the  evidence  before  us  the  classification  of  natural  waters 
according  to  their  negative  or  acid  ions  seems  to  be  fully  justified. 
This  question  has  been  partially  discussed  in  previous  chapters ;  but 
the  greater  variety  of  composition  shown  by  mineral  springs  enables 
us  now  to  cover  the  ground  much  more  completely.  The  main  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  are  as  follows : 

I.  Chloride  waters.     Principal  negative  ion  CI. 

A.  Principal  positive  ion  eodinm. 

B.  Principal  ix>sitive  ion  calcium. 

C.  Waters  rich  in  magnesium. 

II.  Sulphate  waters.     Principal  negative  ion  SO4. 

A.  Principal  positive  ion  so<lium. 

B.  Principal  positive  ion  calcium. 

C.  Principal  ix)sitive  ion  magnesium. 
•             D.  W^aters  rich  in  iron  or  aluminum. 

E.  Waters  containing  heavy  metals,  such  as  zinc. 

III.  Sulphato-chloride  waters,  with  SO^  and  CI  lK)th  Jibundant. 

IV.  Carbonate  waters.     Principal  negative  ion  CO3  or  HCO3. 

A.  Principal  i)ositive  ion  sodium. 

B.  Principal  positive  ion  calcium. 

C.  Chalybeate  waters. 

V.  Sulphato-carbonate  waters.     SO4  and  CO3  both  al)undant. 
VI.  Chloro-carbonate  waters.     CI  :ni<l  Ci\  l)oth  abundant. 


«Ann.  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  70,  1874, 
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VII.  Triple  waters,  containing  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  in  equally 

notable  amounts. 
VIII.  Siliceous  waters.     Rich  in  SiO,. 
IX.  Borate  waters.     Principal  negative  radicle  B4O7. 
X.  Nitrate  waters.     Principal  negative  ion  XO3. 
XI.  Phosphate  waters.     Principal  negative  ion  PO4. 
XII.  Acid  waters.     Contain  free  acids. 

A.  Acid  chiefly  sulphuric. 

B.  Acid  chiefly  hydrochloric. 

This  classification  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  although 
it  might  be  subdivided  still  further  in  order  to  cover  certain  ex- 
ceptional cases,  as,  for  example,  the  feebly  acid  ammonium  sulphate 
water  of  the  Devil's  Inkpot.  Many  waters  are  obviously  interme- 
diate in  character,  like  the  brines  containing  both  calcium  and 
sodium,  or  the  sulphates  of  two  or  more  bases  in  something  like 
equally  important  quantities.  In  a  classification  based  on  thera- 
peutic considerations  sulphur  waters  would  form  a  distinct  group: 
but  sulphides  occur  in  subordinate  amounts,  and  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view  are  merely  incidental  impurities.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  mixtures  can  not  be  classified  rigorously,  a  conclusion 
which  it  is  well  to  reiterate  now.  The  classification  of  natural 
waters  is  only  approximate,  and  a  matter  of  convenience  rather  than 
of  fixed  principles. 

CHANGES  IN  WATERS. 

When  the  water  of  a  spring  emerges  into  the  open  air  it  begins 
to  undergo  changes.  It  may  flow  into  other  waters,  and  so  lose  its 
individuality;  it  may  simply  evaporate,  leaving  a  saline  residue: 
it  may  react  upon  adjacent  material  and  so  produce  new  substances; 
or,  by  cooling,  it  may  deposit  some  one  or  more  of  its  constituents. 
The  first  of  these  contingencies  admits  of  no  systematic  discussion: 
the  third  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  the  others  can 
receive  attention  now. 

Alteration  by  loss  of  gaseous  contents  is  observed  in  two  im- 
portant groups — the  sulphur  waters  and  those  containing  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  partly  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere without  immediate  change,  and  part  of  it  is  oxidized,  with 
deposition  of  sulphur  and  the  formation  of  thiosulphates  and  finally 
sulphates,  which  remain  in  solution.  Deposits  of  finely  divided 
sulphur  are  common  around  those  springs  which  emit  hydrogen 
sulphide,  but  they  frequently  contain  other  substances,  such  as 
silica,  calcium  carbonate,  and  ocherous  matter.  Since,  however,  the 
sulphur  is  a  product  of  partial  oxidation,  this  change  comes  more 
appropriately  under  the  heading  of  reaction  with  adjacent  material, 
the  latter,  in  this  case,  being  oxygen  derived  from  the  air.  The 
hydrogen  sulphide  itself  may  be  generated  by  the  action  of  acid 
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waters  upon  other  sulphides,  but  it  is  more  commonly  produced  by 
the  reduction  of  sulphates  through  the  agency  of  organic  matter, 
and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  resultant  alkaline  com- 
pounds by  carbonic  acid.  The  last  reaction,  however,  as  A.  Bechamp  " 
has  shown,  is  reversible.  Carbon  dioxide  decomposes  solutions  of 
calcium  hydrosulphide ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hydrogen  sulphide 
can  partly  decompose  solutions  of  calcium  carbonate.  Bicarbonates 
and  sulphides,  therefore,  can  coexist  in  mineral  waters  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium. 

CAI.CAREOU8  SINTER. 

With  carbonated  waters  the  changes  due  to  escape  of  gas  are  more 
conspicuous,  at  least  when  calcium,  magnesium,  or  iron  happen  to  be 
the  important  basic  ions.  When  the  "  bicarbonic  "  ion  HCOj  breaks 
up,  losing  carbon  dioxide  to  the  atmosphere,  the  normal  calcium  or 
magnesium  carbonate  is  formed  and,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated. 
If  we  assume  calcium  bicarbonate  as  exist-ent  in  solution,  the  reaction 
is  as  follows: 

CaH^C  A^CaCO^+H^O+COe ; 

but  the  change  is  modified  by  other  substances  which  may  be  present, 
and  so  the  product  is  rarely  pure,  nor  is  the  precipitation  absolutely 
complete.  Calcareous  sinter,  tufa,  or  travertine  is  thus  produced, 
and  in  many  localities  it  is  an  important  deposit.  The  carbonate 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  for  example,  form  large  bodies  of 
this  character,  and  many  analyses  of  it  have  been  made.  It  is  also 
abundant  in  the  Lahontan  and  Bonneville  basins,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  following  analyses  of  typical  American 
material  are  suflScient  to  show  its  usual  composition : 

An^ilyses  of  calcareous  sinters, 

A.  Travertine,  Terrace  Mountain,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Analysis  by  F.  A.  Gooch,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  p.  323,  1904. 

B.  Travertine,  near  Pulsating  Geyser,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  AnalysiH  by  J.  E. 
Whitfield,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  p.  323,  1904.  Other  analyses  of  calcareous 
deposits  are  given  in  the  same  publication.^ 

C.  Lithold  tufa,  Lahontan  basin,  Nevada.  One  of  three  analyses  by  O.  I).  Allen, 
cited  by  I.  C.  Russell,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  11,  p.  203,  1885. 

D.  Calcareous  tufa,  main  terrace.  Redding  Spring,  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert.  Analysis 
by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  1,  p.  502,  1878. 

•Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16,  p.  202,  1869.     See  also  n  recent  physlcochemlcal 
discussion  by  F.  Auerbach,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie.  vol.  49,  p.  217,  1904. 
»  See  also  W.  H.  Weed,  Ninth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  619,  1889. 
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Insoluble  . 

SiOs 

AljO, 

FeaOa 

CaO 

MgO 

K2O 

NaaO 

LijO 

NaCl 

CI. 


SO3 

COs 

£.06 

tfsO 

C,  organic. 


100.24 


Analyses  of  several  European  tufas  are  given  by  Roth,«  and  they 
exhibit  many  variations  in  composition.  Ten  calcareous  deposits 
from  the  springs  of  Vichy  were  analyzed  by  J.  Bouquet,^  who  found 
strontium  and  arsenic  in  them.  The  arsenic  ranged  from  a  trace  to 
1.16  per  cent  of  AsjOj.  In  the  Carlsbad  "  Sprudelstein  "  Blum  and 
Leddin  ^  also  found  arsenic  to  the  extent  of  0.27  per  cent.  In  a  tufa 
from  the  Doughty  Springs,  in  Delta  County,  Colorado,  W.  P.  Head- 
den  ^  found  barium  sulphate  ranging  from  a  small  amount  up  to  nearly 
05  per  cent.  This  tufa  or  sinter  was  distinctly  radioactive,  and  prob- 
ably contained  traces  of  radium.  In  short,  the  calcium  carbonate 
precipitated  from  natural  waters  may  carry  down  with  it  a  great 
variety  of  impurities,  which  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  spring. 
Silica  and  ferric  hydroxide  are  among  the  mast  common  contami- 
nations. 

OCHEROU8  DEPOSITS. 

When  ferrous  ions  are  present  in  a  airbonate  water,  loss  of  carbonic 
acid  is  followed  or  accompanied  by  oxidation,  and  the  precipitated 
material  is  an  ocherous  ferric  hydroxide.  Around  chalybeate  springs 
these  deposits  of  iron  rust  are  always  noticeable.  Manganese  hydrox- 
ide may  be  deposited  in  a  similar  way.  With  substances  of  this  char- 
acter calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  arc  often  thrown  down,  and 
also  silica,  so  that  the  ochers  from  iron  springs  vary  much  in  compo- 
sition.   Between  an  ocher  and  a  calcareous  sinter  every  intermediate 

«  Allgera.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  589. 

*>  Ann.  chira.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  332,  1854.  For  later  analyses  of  VIchy  deposits, 
see  C.  Girard  and  V.  Bordas,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  132,  p.  1428,  1001. 

*•  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  73,  p.  217.   1850. 

<*  Proc.  Colorado  Set.  Soc,  vol.  8,  pp.  1-30,  1905.  Analyses  of  six  of  the  springs  are 
given  in  this  memoir,  and  several  analyses  of  sinters.  On  the  coexistence  of  barium  and 
sulphates  in  mineral  waters  see  P.  Carles,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  80  (abstracts),  pt.  2,  p. 
506,  1901.  Alkaline  bicarlwnates,  with  an  excess  of  CO^,  can  hold  barium  In  solution,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  sulphates.  R.  Delkeskamp,  In  Notizbl.  Vor.  Erdkunde,  4th 
ser..  Heft  21,  p.  47,  has  discussed  the  occurrence  of  barium  in  natural  waters  and  tabu- 
lated  a  large  number  of  occurrences. 
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mixture  may  occur.  Sometimes  when  sulphates  have  been  reduced 
by  organic  matter  sulphides  of  iron  are  deposited,  and  a  number  of 
examples  of  this  kind  are  cited  by  Roth.«  The  following  analyses 
will  illustrate  the  usual  character  of  these  sediments : 

Analyses  of  ocherous  deposits. 

A.  Deposit  from  Driburf?,  Germany.  Analysis  by  F.  J.  H.  Ludwig,  .Tahresb.  Chemie, 
1847-48.  p.  1012. 

B.  Deposit  from  Nauheim,  (rermany.  Analysis  by  Ewald,  Jahresb.  Chemie,  1847-48. 
p.  1012. 

C.  Deposit  from  Enclos  dos  C^lestins,  Vichy.  One  of  four  analyses  by  J.  Bouquet, 
Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  336,  1854.  The  "  quartz  and  mica  "  of  course  do 
not  belong  With  the  sediment,  but  are  an  accidental  addition  to  it. 

D.  Deposit  from  Chalybeate  Spring,  Death  Gulch,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analy- 
sis by  J.  E.  Whitfield  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey." 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

FeiO]                

57.303 

49.86 
.40 

47.40 
trace 

63  03 

MnsO, 

41,0a'                 

08 

CaO 

6.683 

CaCOi                            

20.81 

10.85 
6.03 

MgCOa 

NaCl.  etc 

2.59 

SOj 

.543 

8.35 

PjOi 

trace 

AsfOa 

.063 

AsiOs 

6.96 

1   (U 

Soluble  81  Oi 

2.  si 

1  37 

HsO 

23.333 

.542 

5.388 

23.53   1       

1       26.94 

OiKEnic  matter 

>      •^.  Ti 

8^  .™:!^::; 

Quartz  a^id  rnicfl- , ,  -  -  -  - 

2.06 

0O|and  Infui. , . 

6.145 

1 

100.000 

100.00 

100.06 

99.77 

•  For  an  analysis  of  water  from  Death  Gulch,  see  G.  B.  Frankforter,  Jour.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc.,  vol.  28,  p.   714,   1906. 

The  deposit  represented  by  analysis  D  evidently  contains  an  ad- 
mixture of  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron.  A  number  of  such  salts  are 
known  among  natural  minerals,  and  they  are  all  formed  by  deposi- 
tion from  chalybeate  solutions.  Their  consideration,  however,  does 
not  belong  in  this  chapter. 

SIIilCEOUS  DEPOSITS. 

Siliceous  deposits  are  formed  by  all  waters  containing  silica,  but 
are  commonly  so  small  as  to  be  inconspicuous.  The  silica  then  ap- 
pears, as  in  the  preceding  tables  of  analyses,  as  an  impurity  in  some- 
thing else.  From  hot  springs,  however,  which  often  contain  silica 
in  large  quantities,  great  bodies  of  sinter  are  produced,  and  this  has 
a  composition  approaching  that  of  opal.  Mineralogically,  siliceous 
sinter  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  opal,  for  it  consists  mainly  of  hy- 
drated  silica  with  variable  impurities.  According  to  W.  IT.  Weed,^ 
who  has  studied  the  formation  of  sinters  in  the  Yellowstone  Park, 

•Allgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  pp.  500.  COO. 
»Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  37,  p.  351,  IftftVi. 
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the  deposit  may  be  due  either  to  relief  of  pressure,  to  cooling,  to  chem- 
ical reactions  between  different  waters,  to  simple  evaporation,  or  to 
the  action  of  algae.  In  the  last  case  the  silica  forms  a  gelatinous  layer 
upon  the  algous  growths,  and  this,  after  the  death  of  the  algaj,  gradu- 
ally hardens  to  sinter.  The  subjoined  analyses  (A  to  E)  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  sinters  are  selected  from  among  fifteen  which  were  made 
by  J.  E.  Whitfield  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.* 

Analyses  of  sinters  from  Yellowstone  Park,  etc. 

A.  Incrustation,  Excelsior  Geyser  Basin. 

B.  Opal  deposit,  Norris  Basin. 

C.  Compact  sinter.  Old  Faithful  Geyser. 

D.  Deposit  from  Artemisia  Geyser. 

E.  Geyserite  incrustation,  Giant  group,  Upper  Basin. 

P.  Siliceous  sinter,  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.     Analysis  by  R.  W.   Woodward,  Rept. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  voi.  2,  p.  826,  1877. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

SiOf 

94.40 

}     - 

93.60 

1.06 

trace 

89.54 

2.12 

trace 

83.10 

6.02 

trace 

72.25 
10.96   \ 

.76] 

.31  L. 

.74 

.10 
1.66 
3.56 

.36    .. 
9.02  1 

.20  L. 

.46    .. 

92.67 

AljOa         

FetOa 

.80 

Feo :::;:...::::....: :.... 

CaO 

none 
none 

.50 
trace 

1.71 

trace 

.30 

1.12 
trace 

5.13 

.80 
.21 
.87 
2.18 

6.73" 

.14 

MeO 

.05 

KiO 

.18 

NajO 1 

75 

NaCl 

HiO  a 

5.02 

4.71 

5  45 

C 

SOa 

trace 

.28 

S 

trace 

ioa2i 

99.87 

99.92 

100.19 

ioa36  1 

100.04 

"  I^ss  on  Ignition. 

At  Steamboat  Springs  G.  F.  Becker  ^  found  the  deposits  to  contain 
also  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  ferric 
hydroxide,  gold,  silver,  and  traces  of  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  and 
nickel. 

The  following  analyses  represent  sinters  from  foreign  localities:' 


Analyses  of  sinters  from  foreign  localities. 

G.  Geyserite,  Iceland.  Analysis  by  A.  A.  Damour,  Bull.  Sue.  gdol.  France,  2d.  ser.,  vol. 
5,  p.   160,   1847-^8. 

H.  Deposits  from  the  Scribla  spring,  Icelandic  geysers.  Analysis  ])y  (\  Blckell,  Ann. 
Chem.  Pharm.,  voi.  70,  p.  293,  1849. 

I.  Sinter  from  the  hot  springs  of  Taupo,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  J.  W.  Mallet, 
Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  5,  p.  285,  1853. 

J.  Sinter  from  geysers  of  Rotorua,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  J.  K.  Whitfield,  dis- 
cussed by  W.  H.  Weed,  Ninth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  610,  1889.  Two  other 
analyses  are  given  in  this  report. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  pp.  298-299.  1904.  A  very  exceptional  sinter,  from 
a  warm  spring  in  Selangor,  Malay  States,  contains,  with  91.8  per  cent  of  SiOg,  0.5  per 
cent  of  SnOj.     See  S.  Meunier.  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110.  p.  1083.  1890. 

*Mon.  V.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  pp.  343-346.  1888. 
*'F*or  additional  analyses  see  Roth,  AUgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  593. 
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K.  Sinter  from  the  Mount  Morgan  gold  minie,  Queensland.  Analysis  ])y  1^^.  A.  Sclinelder, 
discussed  by  W.  H.  Weed  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  166,  1891.  This  sinter 
is  impregnated  with  auriferous  hematite." 


G. 

B. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

SiO, 

A1,0, 

FCfOj 

87.67 

88.26 

.69 

3.26 

trace 
.29 
.11 
.11 

94.20 
1.68 
.17 

92.47 
2.54 

94.02 

}          2.27 

trace 

MgO 

.15 
.79 

CaO 

KfO 

.40 

trace 

.82 

trace 

.07 

NajO 

NaCl 

.85 
3.06 

H,0 

SOj 

10.40 

4.79 
2.49 

3.99 

3.36 



100.00 

100.00 

99.86 

99.94 

99.72 

"  In  sinters  from  the  geyser  district  of  New  Zealand,  according  to  J.  M.  Maclaren 
(Geol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  511),  there  are  also  appreciable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  sinters,  however,  represent  only  the  simplest  form  of  deposit 
from  geysers  and  siliceous  springs.  A  great  variety  of  intermediate 
substances,  mixtures  of  silica,  of  hydroxides,  of  carbonates,  sulphates, 
or  arsenates,  and  even  of  sulphur,  have  been  observed,  and  a  number 
of  analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  by  J.  E.  Whitfield  are  cited  below  as  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  All  of  the  samples  analyzed  were  collected  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Analyses  of  spring  deposits  fnmi  Yellowstone  Park. 

A.  Deposit  from  spring  No.  75,  Norris  Basin.     Dried  at  104". 

B.  Saline  deposit,   Shoshone  Geysers.     Dried  at   104". 

C.  Sediment  from  Crater  Hill. 

D.  Black  coating,  Fairy  Springs.     Air  dried. 

E.  Deposit  from   Chrome  Spring,  Crater  Hill. 

F.  Sedimentary  deposit  from  Lamar  River. 

G.  Deposit  from  Constant  Geyser.  De8cril)ed  by  Arnold  Hague  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d 
ser.,  vol.  34,  p.  171,  1887.     Contains  scorodite. 

U.  Red,  ocherous  deposit,  Arsenic  Geyser.     Air  dried. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

68.73 
}    3.66 

'■ 

G. 

H. 

8iO« 

M.86 

5.90 

25.48 

.33 

50.03 

2.15 

trace 

64.22 

18.03 

.86 

21.36 
3.11 
9.17 
6.19 

38.65 

.82 

7.50 

29.23 

trace 

1.91 

49.83 
4.74 
18.00 

41.20 

AI4O.                      

9.58 

FcjOs 

19.35 

MnO                

MnOj 



MirO                    .     .             

.17 
1.86 
1.30 
1.21 
none 
9.60 

trace 

trace 

24.18 

.32 

.24 

4.78 

12.92 

5.40 

trace 

.32 

.49 

3.82 

.29 
2.14 

.07 
.60 

^.::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::: 

Na«0                                    

kIo 

£Co                          : 

?^ 

7.12 

13.02 

6.15 

3.03 

10.62 

15.70 

80«           ....        

15.41 

.09 

.24 

s:?:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

18.79 
none 

64.29 
'"i.*64' 

Afl-On.                          

.28 

17.37 

14.08 

C,  organic 

100.49 

100.02 

100.27 

99.91 

99.76 

100.07 

100.56 

100.10 

Analyses  G  and  H  are  especially  interesting,  for  they  re^^Y^'SK^ 
the  deposition  of  scorodite,  FeAs04.2H20.   TlaVs  oeeuT^  ^\}iXVTeksyt^^^- 
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fectly  at  Joseph's  Coat  Springs,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  where  the 
mineral  has  been  separated  from  an  incrustation  and  identified.**  The 
manganese  in  D  and  the  sulphur  in  E  and  F  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 
\Mien  we  consider  that  in  addition  to  these  precipitates  many  saline 
•  compounds  are  produced  by  the  simple  evaporation  of  waters,  w^e 
see  that  the  range  of  possibilities  must  be  very  great.  When  a  water 
has  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  begin  the  deposition  of  solid 
matter,  every  change  in  concentration  or  temperature  introduces  a 
new  set  of  conditions  which  determine  the  nature  of  the  compounds 
to  be  formed.  The  complexity  of  the  problems  which  thus  originate 
will  become  more  evident  when  we  study  the  subject  of  saline  residues. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the  products  thus  far  considered,  that 
in  a  complex  water  several  reactions  may  take  place  simultaneously, 
a  number  of  substances  being  thrown  down  at  the  same  time.  If  a 
water  carrying  much  iron  and  much  calcium  loses  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  carbonic  acid,  then  ferric  hydroxide,  calcium  carbonate,  and 
sulphur  will  be  deposited  together,  each  change  being  independent 
of  the  others.  In  such  cases  the  complexity  of  reaction  is  apparent 
only,  and  not  real.  The  reactions  are  all  simple  and  easily  understood. 
When  salts  are  formed  by  evaporation  of  a  water,  the  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena  is  more  difficult. 

RBACTIOT^S   WITH   ADJACET^T  MATERIAIi. 

The  reactions  of  natural  waters  in  contact  with  adjacent  materials 
are  of  many  different  kinds.  We  have  already  seen  how  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere  may  convert  ferrous  into  ferric  compounds  and 
sulphides  into  sulphates,  but  reducing  agents  also  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  sulphates  of  a  water,  by  accession  of  organic  matter, 
can  be  partly  or  entirely  reduced  to  sulphides,  and  carbonic  acid, 
acting  upon  the  latter,  may  expel  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  produce 
carbonates.  By  reactions  of  that  kind  a  water  can  undergo  a  complete 
change  of  type  and  pass  from  one  class  into  another. 

Acid  waters,  especially  when  hot,  act  vigorously  on  the  substances 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  producing  soluble  chlorides  or  sul- 
phates according  to  their  character.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  the 
one  set  of  salts,  sulphuric  acid  the  other.  The  extent  of  the  reactions 
w^ill  of  course  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material  attacked,  for  some 
minerals  and  rocks  are  much  more  soluble  than  others.  The  carbonate 
rocks  are  naturally  the  most  attackable,  but  no  rock  is  entirely  exempt 
from  changes  of  this  order.  When  we  remember  that  even  pure  and 
cold  water  exerts  a  solvent  action  upon  many  silicates,  we  can  see 
how  violently  corrosive  a  hot,  acid,  volcanic  water  must  be.    ^Vherever 

"A.  Hague.  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser..  vol.  34,  p.  171,  1887.     See  also  J.  E.  Whitfield,  BuU. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  55,  p.  65,  1889. 
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waters  of  this  class  occur  the  surrounding  rocks  are  more  or  less 
decomposed,  calcium,  magnesium,  alkalies,  and  iron  being  dissolved 
out,  while  silica  and  hydrous  aluminum  silicates  remain  behind.  As 
the  water  cools  and  as  the  acid  becomes  neutralized  its  activity 
decreases,  and  its  peculiar  characteristics  gradually  disappear.  An 
ordinary  saline  or  astringent  water  is  the  product  of  these  changes, 
which  take  place  most  rapidly  when  the  active  solutions  are  concen- 
trated and  hot  and  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  they  are  diluted  or 
cooled. 

Waters  containing  free  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  are,  however, 
relatively  rare,  and  their  geological  importance  is  small  compared 
with  that  of  carbonated  solutions.  Meteoric  waters  carrying  free 
carbonic  acid  are  probably  the  most  powerful  of  agents  in  the  solution 
of  rocks,  although  their  chemical  activity  is  neither  violent  nor  rapid. 
Being  continually  replenished  from  the  storehouse  of  the  atmosphere, 
their  work  goes  on  unceasingly  over  a  large  portion  of  our  globe. 
The  calcium  which  they  extract  from  rocks  is  carried  by  rivers  to  the 
sea,  and  is  finally  deposited  in  the  form  of  limestones.  Springs  and 
underground  waters  charged  with  carbonic  acid  exert  the  same  sol- 
vent action,  but  locally  and  in  different  degree.  We  have  seen  that 
many  springs  are  so  heavily  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  that  they 
effervesce  when  issuing  into  the  air,  and  such  waters  are  peculiarly 
potent  in  effecting  the  solution  of  limestones.  By  percolating  waters 
of  this  class  limestone  caverns  are  made,  and  part  of  the  substance 
dissolved  is  redeposited  as  stalactite  or  stalagmite.  In  reactions  of 
this  kind  the  general  character  of  a  water  is  not  changed ;  it  may  be 
a  calcium  carbonate  water  throughout  its  course,  varying  only  in 
gaseous  content  and  in  concentration,  and  its  chemical  effectiveness 
is  shown  by  its  work  as  a  carrier  in  transporting  from  one  point  to 
another  the  material  that  it  has  dissolved. 

Alkaline  waters,  especially  thermal  waters  of  the  sodium  carbonate 
class,  are  also  active  solvents  of  mineral  substances.  Their  tendency, 
however,  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  acid  waters,  for  they  dissolve  silica 
rather  than  bases,  and  act  as  precipitants  for  magnesia  and  lime. 
When  solutions  of  calcium  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  are  com- 
mingled, calcium  carbonate  is  thrown  down  and  an  equivalent  amount 
of  sodium  sulphate  remains  dissolved.  Since  natural  waters  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  chemically  equivalent,  reactions  of  this  sort  between 
them  are  necessarily  incomplete,  and  the  blended  solutions  will  con- 
tain one  group  of  ions  in  excess  over  the  other.  Thus  a  water  of 
mixed  type  is  produced,  but  the  mixture  is  not  an  average  of  the 
two  solutions,  for  part  of  their  original  load  has  been  removed.  This 
is  a  simple  case  of  reaction,  but  it  may  be  complicated  in  various 
ways,  and  even  reversed.  For  instance,  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phate in  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid  w\U  d\sao\\^  Q,^e\\rK\  ^'«ct- 
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bonate,  forming  sodium  bicarbonate  and  a  precipitate  of  gypsum. 
E.  W.  Hilgard'*  has  investigated  this  transformation,  and  regards 
it  as  the  principal  source  of  alkaline  carbonate  solutions  in  nature. 
Furthermore,  mineral  substances  with  which  alkaline  waters  come  in 
contact  may  be  profoundly  modified,  as  at  the  thermal  springs  of 
Plombieres  in  France.  Here,  according  to  Daubree,*  the  brickwork 
and  masonry  of  the  ancient  Roman  baths  have  been  strongly  at- 
tacked with  the  production  of  hyalite  and  a  number  of  zeolitic  min- 
erals. 

Many  mineral  springs  contain  organic  matter,  presumably  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  humus  acids,  but  the  influence  exerted  by  these 
substances  is  more  j)ronounced  in  swamp  and  river  waters/  Their 
solvent  action  on  rocks  and  soils  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  they  also  tend  to  retain  silica  in  solution.  Their  effect 
is  appreciable,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  compounds  which  they 
form  is  not  certainly  known. 

Furthermore,  iron  and  alumina  may  be  removed  from  sulphate  or 
chloride  waters  by  the  action  of  limestones.  If  the  iron  is  in  the 
ferrous  state,  it  must  first  be  oxidized  to  the  ferric  condition.  Then, 
by  means  of  calcium  carbonate,  both  of  the  bases  named  can  be  pre- 
cipitated, either  as  hydroxides  or  as  basic  sulphates.  Insoluble  com- 
l)ounds  of  the  latter  class  are  often  formed  from  natural  waters,  and 
many  mineral  species  are  of  that  character.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
limestone  is  also  effective  in  removing  other  heavy  metals  from  their 
solutions;  cop|)er,  for  example,  is  certainly  thrown  down,  but  these 
reactions  need  to  l)e  more  fully  investigated.  Their  consideration 
must  Ix^  deferred  until  we  reach  the  subject  of  metalliferous  deposits. 

Finally,  the  character  of  a  water  may  be  greatly  changed  by  simple 
percolation  through  the  soil.  That  potassium  is  thus  removed  from 
natural  waters  has  long  been  known,  and  reference  to  this  fact  was 
made  in  a  previous  chapter.  Experiments  by  J.  T.  Crawley  and 
R.  A.  Duncan  **  on  Hawaiian  soils  show  that  a  layer  6  inches  thick 
will  fix  over  98  }>er  cent  of  the  potassium  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate  which  is  allowed  to  filter  through  it,  and  the  retention  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  is  even  more  complete.  According  to 
fl.  M.  van  Benunelen,*'  basic  zeolitic  silicates  are  the  chief  agents  in 
effecting  the  retention  of  potassium,  exchanging  other  bases  for  it 

•  Am.  Jour.  Scl..  4th  ser.,  vol.  2.  p.  100.  18»6. 

"  f:tu(los  8.vnth<^tiquos  de  p<k>lopie  exp^rimentale,  pp.  179  et  seq.,  1879.  Other  local- 
It  los  Mt  which  similar  rhanp's  havo  b*vn  observed  are  also  described.  The  Plombieres 
wator  is  said  to  Ih»  a  very  dilute  solution  of  alkaline  silicates,  but  its  exact  composition 
Is  not  >;iven  by  l>auhr*V.  Analyses  of  six  waters  from  Plombieres  can  be  found  In  I-.e8 
eaux  niln^^iales  do  la  Frani'e.  by  E.  Jacquot  and  E.  Willm,  p.  224,  Paris,  1894.  They 
ronflrm   l>aul>r<V*s  statement. 

••  S<'o  Chaptor  HI.  pp.  8l!-84.  for  details  on  this  subject.  Also  A.  A.  Julien.  Proo.  Am. 
Ahmoc.   Adv.   Scl..  vol.   lis.  p.  ."^ll.   1S79. 

'' Jntir.  Am.  (Mi»»m.  Soc.  vol.  •jr>.  p.  47.  IJMK^      See  also  vol.  24,  p.  1114,  1902. 
^  l^nmlw.   WrsiHhs  Station.   (BerUn>.  vo\.  2\,  p.  \^^. 
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by  double  decomposition,  but  the  existence  of  such  compounds  in  the 
soil  is  not  well  established.  Hydrous  aluminum  silicates  may  be  the 
effective  absorbents,  or,  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  hydroxides 
of  aluminum  and  iron.  After  potassium  and  ammonium,  Van  Bem- 
melen  finds  that  magnesium  is  most  readily  absorbed,  then  sodium, 
and  calcium  least  of  all.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the 
soil  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  sandy  soil  or  an  impervious  clay 
would  be  less  effective  in  removing  saline  substances  from  water  than 
a  loose  loam  rich  in  hydrous  basic  compounds.  The  fact  that  sab- 
stances  are  taken  from  waters  by  soils  is  certain,  but  the  extent  of 
the  absorption  depends  upon  local  conditions.  It  is  also  certain  that 
potaasium,  rather  than  sodium,  is  thus  withdrawn  from  aqueous 
circulation. 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  concerning  mineral 
springs  will  show  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  generalize  on  rela- 
tions between  the  composition  of  a  water  and  its  geological  history. 
Reactions  which  take  place  deep  within  the  earth  can  not  easily 
be  traced,  especially  as  a  water  may  undergo  various  modifications 
before  it  reaches  the  surface.  A  spring  may  be  a  blend  from  differ- 
ent sources — either  a  direct  mixture  or  a  solution  from  which  ingredi- 
ents have  been  removed — and  it  is  only  in  specific  cases  that  a  simple 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  can  be  found.  The  water  that  rises 
from  a  salt  bed  or  from  gypsum  is  easily  understood,  and  so  also  is 
one  which  carries  sulphates  derived  from  pyritiferous  shales.  The 
Hunyadi  Janos  water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  near  a  mass  of 
pyritiferous  dolomite,  and  therefore  its  high  proportion  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  is  readily  intelligible.  We  can  see  that  a  water  from 
granite  must  differ  greatly  from  one  issuing  out  of  limestone,  and 
Hanamann's  analyses  of  the  Bohemian  rivers  illustrate  this  order  of 
dissimilarity.  Many  regularities  can  be  traced,  but  no  general  prin- 
ciple can  be  deduced  from  them.  For  example,  A.  De  Lapparent « 
shows  that  solfataras  are  most  common  in  regions  of  highly  siliceous 
eruptive  rocks,  such  as  rhyolites,  andesites,  etc.,  a  condition' which 
he  attributes  to  the  inferior  fluidity  of  the  volcanic  magmas  and  the 
consequently  greater  retention  of  gaseous  contents  by  them.  In  areas 
of  subsilicic  rock  solfataras  rarely  or  never  occur. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  the  composition  of 
waters  with  the  geological  horizons  from  which  they  flow.  For 
spring  waters  such  attempts  are  of  little  value,  because  two  springs, 
side  by  side,  may  be  widely  different.  In  the  case  of  artesian  wells 
the  problem  is  perhaps  simpler,  for  there  the  horizon  can  he  deter- 
mined. Artesian  waters  of  common  origin  often  show  a  family  like- 
ness to  one  another,  especially  in  their  minor  constituents,  one  group 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  108,  p.  149,  1889. 
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being  always  calciferoiis,  another  relatively  rich  in  bromine,  and  so 
on."  But  no  law  can  be  framed  to  cover  even  these  regularities,  for 
the  exceptional  waters  are  too  numerous  and  too  confusing.  That 
waters  from  sedimentary  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  more  concentrated 
and  perhaps  more  complex  than  those  from  the  older  crystalline  for- 
mations is  doubtless  true;  but  beyond  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  gen- 
eralize. It  is  better  to  discuss  each  water  by  itself,  and  so  seek  to 
unravel  its  individual  histor3\ 

VAD08E  AND  JUVENII.E  WATERS. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  between  waters  of  superficial 
or  vadose  origin  and  magmatic  or  deep-seated  waters  is  a  question 
for  geology  to  answer.  Until  quite  recently  the  prevalent  opinion 
has  been  that  all  spring  waters,  including  those  emitted  by  geysers, 
were  originally  meteoric.  Modern  investigations  into  volcanism  and 
upon  the  subject  of  metalliferous  veins  have,  however,  led  to  a 
reopening  of  the  question.  E.  Suess,^  speaking  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  thermal  springs  of  Carlsbad,  has  advanced  strong  argu- 
ments to  show  that  waters  of  this  class  are  "  juvenile  "  and  now  see 
the  light  of  day  for  the  first  time — that  is,  they  issue  from  deep 
within  the  earth,  from  the  fundamental  magma  itself,  and  bring  up 
veritable  additions  to  the  hydrosphere.  These  magmatic  waters, 
furthermore,  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the  carriers  of 
metallic  salts,  by  which  certain  kinds  of  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
filled.^ 

THKRMAT^   SPRINGS  ANI>  VOL.CAKISM. 

The  recent  researches  of  Armand  Gautier'^  have  indicated  a  very 
close  connection  between  volcanism  and  the  formation  of  thermal 
springs.  His  work  will  be  considered  more  in  detail  in  a  later  chap- 
ter, but  his  general  conclusions  may  be  cited  now.  When  a  crystal- 
line rock,  like  granite,  is  heated  to  redness  in  vacuo,  water  and  gases, 
the  latter  identical  in  character  with  the  volcanic  gases,  are  given 
off.     For  instance,  to  cite  the  least  significant  example,  1  cubic  kilo- 

«A.  C.  Lane,  Water-Sup.  and  Irr.  Paper  No.  31,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  1899,  classifies  the 
Michigan  waters  with  reference  to  their  origin,  and  points  out  various  similarities  con- 
nected with  identity  of  horizon.  On  the  chemical  relations  between  spring  waters  and 
the  rocks  from  which  they  issue,  see  M.  Dittrlch,  Mitth.  Badisch.  geol.  Landesanstalt, 
vol.  4,  p.  199,  1901. 

*  Geog.  Jour.,  vol.  20,  p.  520,  1902.  From  a  German  original,  which  I  have  not  seen. 
On  the  other  hand,  see  E.  H.  L.  Schwartz,  Geol.  Mag.,  1904,  p.  252  ;  and  J.  M.  Maclaren, 
idem,  1906,  p.  511.  These  writers  regard  the  hot  waters  of  Africa  and  New  Zealand  as 
originally  vadose.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  by  Arnold  Hague  relative  to  the 
geyser  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  See  Scribner's  Mag.,  May,  1904,  p.  513, 
and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  16,  p.  783,  1887. 

« See  for  example,  W.  Lindgren,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79,  p.  460,  1905.  Also 
A.  C.  Spencer,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  35,  p.  473,  1905  ;  vol.  36,  p.  364,  1906. 

''Ann.  Mines,  J  0th  ser.,  vol.  9.  p.  316,  1906.  A  good  abstract  by  F.  L.  Ransome  is 
^Iren  In  Econ.  Geol,  vol.  1,  p.  688,  1906, 
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meter  of  granite  can  yield  from  25  to  30  millions  of  metric  tons  of 
wat€r,  which  at  1,100°  would  form  160,000,000,000  cubic  meters  of 
steam.  In  addition  to  this  enormous  volume  of  vapor  28,000,000,000 
cubic  meters  of  other  gases  would  be  emitted.  Suppose,  now,  that  by 
Assuring  and  subsidence  in  the  lithosphere  such  a  mass  of  rock  were 
carried  down  to  a  depth  of  25,000  to  80,000  meters.  It  would  then  be 
in  the  heated  region,  and  the  evolution  of  vapors  under  great  pres- 
sures would  occur.  To  some  such  changes  Gautier  ascribes  the  phe- 
nomena of  volcanism,  with  all  its  development  of  solfataras  and 
fumaroles.  Ordinary  thermal  springs  may  be  formed  by  the  same 
process,  operating,  perhaps^less  violently,  and  originate,  so  to  speak, 
from  a  sort  of  distillation  of  the  combined  water  contained  in  the 
depressed  masses  of  rock.  In  an  earlier  memoir "  Gautier  has  shown 
that  granite,  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  a  temperature  be- 
tween 250°  and  300°,  yields  solutions  containing  sulphur  compounds 
and  resembling  the  sulphur  waters  of  hot  springs.  This  sulphur 
he  ascribes,  not  to  the  decomposition  of  metallic  sulphides,  but  to  re- 
actions upon  sulpho-silicates,  a  class  of  compounds  represented  in 
nature  by  haiiynite  and  lazurite,^  and  also  by  certain  artificial  sub- 
stances which  Gautier  himself  has  prepared.  He  also  supposes  that 
carbon  oxysulphide,  COS,  may  be  formed  in  the  terrestrial  nucleus, 
possibly  from  carbon  monoxide  generated  by  reactions  between  oxides 
and  metallic  carbides.  Here  he  enters  the  field  of  speculation,  where 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  him.  The  reactions  which  he  has 
experimentally  established  are  sufficiently  suggestive,  and  his  broad 
general  conclusions  are  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
the  controversy  over  the  genesis  of  hot  springs  is  not  closed.  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  carbon  dioxide  w4th  which  so  many  mineral 
waters  are  heavily  charged?  In  some  instances,  doubtless,  it  is 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  limestones,  but  in  others  this  expla- 
nation can  not  suffice.  Here  and  there  it  may  be,  to  use  Suess's 
expression,  "  juvenile,"  and  evidence  of  the  deep-seated  origin  of 
a  spring.*'  Again,  whence  comes  the  sodium  chloride  of  w^aters  that 
flow  from  sources  where  it  could  not  have  been  previously  laid  down? 
These  questions,  and  others  like  them,  still  aw^ait  satisfactory  answers. 
With  mere  suppositions,  however  plausible  they  may  seem,  we  can  not 
be  content. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  132,  p.  740,  1901, 

^Helvite  and  danaUte  are  other  natural  suipho-silicates  which  might  easily  talce  part 
in  the  supposed  reactions. 

"  On  vadose  and  juvenile  carbonic  acid  in  waters,  see  an  elaborate  discussion  by  R. 
Delkeskamp,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1906,  p.  33;  reviewed  by  W.  Lindgreu,  Econ.  Geol., 
vol.  1,  p.  602,  1906. 
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Many  other  analyses  of  waters  are  scattered  through  the  periodical 
literature  of  chemistry,  geology,  pharmacy,  and  medicine,  and  the 
reports  of  geological  surveys.  The  publications  of  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  also  contain  much  material  relative  to  artesian,  well, 
spring,  ground,  and  drainage  waters.  Daubree's  three  volumes  on 
"  Les  eaux  souterraines  "  contain  few  analyses,  but  much  systematic 
information  upon  mineral  springs.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  in  his  "  Chem- 
ical and  Geological  Essays,"  also  has  much  to  say  upon  the  origin 
of  natural  waters  and  their  chemical  relations  to  one  another. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SALINE    RESIDUES. 

DEPOSITION  OF  SALTS. 

When  a  natural  water  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  deposits 
its  saline  constituents  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  solubility,  the  least 
soluble  first,  the  most  soluble  last  of  all.  The  process,  however,  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  might  appear  to  be,  for  the  solubility  of  a  salt  in 
pure  water  is  one  thing,  and  its  solubility  in  the  presence  of  other 
compounds  is  another.  Each  substance  is  affected  by  its  associates, 
and  its  deposition  is  partly  a  matter  of  concentration  and  partly  a 
question  of  temperature.  In  general,  the  character  of  a  saline  deposit 
can  be  predicated  from  the  character  of  the  water  which  yields  it; 
a  chloride  water  gives  chloridas,  a  sulphate  water  sulphates,  and 
waters  of  mixed  type  furnish  mixtures  of  compounds  or  even  double 
salts.  The  more  complex  the  water  the  greater  becomes  the  range 
of  possibilities. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  our  studies  of  river,  sea,  and  spring 
waters  what  a  variety  of  reactions  lead  to  the  deposition  of  insoluble 
sediments.  By  this  expression  I  do  not  mean  sediments  of  suspended 
matter,  like  clays,  but  precipitates  from  solution,  such  as  sulphur, 
hydroxide  of  iron,  sinters,  tufas,  and  so  on.  These  substances  repre- 
sent something  more  than  the  results  of  simple  evaporation,  for  they 
are  produced  by  chemical  changes,  like  oxidation,  loss  of  carbonic 
acid,  etc.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  consequences  of  evaporation 
itself,  and  of  the  opposite  process,  re-solution,  in  which  nothing  is 
added  to  or  taken  away  from  the  reacting  system  but  water,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  soluble  salts  are  successively  deposited  and  so  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  chemical  change.  In  salt  and  alkaline  lakes  we 
can  recognize  several  stages  of  this  process — the  precipitation  of  the 
relatively  insoluble  calcium  sulphate,  then  of  salt  or  sodium  sulphate, 
the  production  of  bitterns,  like  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  finally 
of  solid  beds  of  various  saline  materials.  What  are  these  saline  resi- 
dues, and  what  conditions  govern  their  formation  ? 

The  most  important  of  these  substances,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  deposits,  are  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  sulphate,  and  their 
most  probable  origin  is  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  or  its  equivalent 
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in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  two  compounds  are  commonly 
associated  the  one  with  the  other,  but  not  invariably,  for  g^^psum  is 
sometimes  derived  from  other  sources,  and  rock  salt  may  be  dissolved 
and  washed  away  from  a  given  locality,  perhaps  to  be .  redeposited 
elsewhere.  Still,  the  concentration  of  salt  water,  either  from  the 
ocean  or  from  lakes,  is  the  principal  source  of  these  deposits,  and 
that  phenomenon  we  may  well  consider  in  detail.  The  process  has 
been  going  on  from  Silurian  time  down  through  all  the  intervening 
ages  to  the  present  day,  and  it  can  be  observed  in  actual  operation  in 
many  accessible  localities.  A  salt  lake  dries  up,  or  a  body  of  water 
is  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  bar,  and  so  permitted  to  evaporate,  and 
a  bed  of  salt  is  formed.  Such  beds  are  lenticular  in  form — thick  at 
the  centers,  where  the  water  was  deepest,  and  thinning  out  toward 
the  edges;  and  they  show,  as  a  rule,  the  same  alternations  of  material, 
but  with  variations  in  regard  to  completeness.  In  general,  the  fol- 
lowing alternations  are  observed :  First,  precipitates  are  formed,  such 
as  were  considered  in  our  discussion  of  mineral  springs;  then  calcium 
sulphate  is  deposited,  then  salt,  and  finally,  under  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions,  layers  of  the  more  soluble  compounds  which 
characterize  ordinary  bitterns.  This  order,  however,  is  subject  to 
seasonal  disturbances.  In  the  concentration  of  a  salt  lake  the  de- 
posits vary  with  the  temperature,  the  summer  and  winter  phenomena 
being  often  unlike.  Again,  evaporation  goes  on  during  a  dry  season, 
to  be  interrupted  by  a  flood ;  and  in  the  latter  case  layers  of  silt  are 
deposited  from  time  to  time  over  the  saline  compounds  that  had 
previously  formed.  Alternations  of  gypsum,  salt,  and  clay  are  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  saline  deposits.  In  a  lagoon,  cut  off  from  the 
ocean,  a  break  of  the  sandy  barrier  or  an  exceptionally  high  tide  may 
admit  a  fresh  supply  of  material  for  concentration,  and  so  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  the  process.  Any  change  of  conditions  will  cause 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of  the  substance  laid  down. 
Evidently  each  bed  of  salt  should  be  studied  individually,  if  its 
history  is  to  be  understood;  but  the  general  plienoniena  in  the  con- 
centration of  sea  water  appear  more  or  less  completely  in  every  case 
and  in  essentially  the  same  order. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  SEA  WATER. 

In  1849  J.  Usiglio «  published  an  elaborate  study  of  saline  deposits 
from  Mediterranean  water,  the  samples  having  been  taken  at  sea, 
near  Cette,  but  several  miles  from  shore  and  at  a  depth  of  1  meter. 
The  water  itself  was  analyzed,  the  order  and  quantity  of  the  salts 
deposited  at  various  concentrations  were  determined,  and  analyses 
were  also  made  of  three  bitterns,  representing  different  densities  and 


«  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  M  ser.,  vol.  27,  pp.  92,  192,  1%4^, 
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different  stages  of  the  process.    The  four  analyses,  reduced  to  ionic 
form  and  to  percentages  of  total  solids,  appear  as  follows : 


Analyses  of  Mediterranean  water  and  bitterns. 


A.  The   water  itself,   density    1.0268. 

B.  Bittern  of  density  1.21. 

C.  Bittern  of  density  1.264. 

D.  Bittern  of  density  1.32. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

CI 

64.39 

1.15 

7.72 

.18 

31.08 

.71 

L18 

3.39 

£6.18 
1.22 
6.78 

49.99 
2.68 
14.64 

49.13 

Br .          .     .             

3.03 

80^ 

17.36 

COa 

Na 

32.06 

.78 

.26 

3.72 

20.39 
2.26 

12.89 

K 

3.31 

Ca 

Mg 

16.05 

14.28 

HA.Iin{t.y,  pflr  CPiit- 

100.00 
3.766 

100.00 
27.646 

100.00 
33.712 

loaoo 

39.619 

The  determinations  of  bromine  in  these  analyses  are  obviously  ex- 
cessive and  those  of  potassium  are  low,  but  otherwise  the  data  in  the 
first  column,  considering  the  time  when  they  were  made,  agree  fairly 
well  with  the  more  recent  figures  given  in  Chapter  III  of  this  volume. 
They  show,  first,  the  elimination  of  calcium  as  carbonate,  and  later 
as  sulphate,  then  the  deposition  of  sodium  chloride,  and  finally  the 
accumulation  of  the  more  soluble  substances  in  the  mother  liquors. 

In  his  study  of  saline  deposition  Usiglio  started  with  5  liters  of 
sea  water,  and  determined  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  salts  laid 
down  at  successive  stages  of  concentration.  In  the  following  table  the 
results  of  his  experiments  appear,  but  are  reduced  to  the  initial  imit 
volume  of  1  liter.     The  quantities  given  are  in  grams. 

Salts  laid  down  in  concentration  of  sea  water. 


Density." 

Volume. 

FcO^ 

CaCOa. 

CaSO^ 
2HjO. 

'  NaCl. 

MgSO,. 

MgCl,. 

NaBr. 

KCl. 

1.0258 
1.0500 
1.0836 
1.1037 
1.1264 
1.1(304 
1. 1732 
1.2015 
1.2138 
1.2212 
1.2363 
1.2570 
1. 2-/78 
1.3069 

1.000 
.533 
.316 
.245 
.190 
.1445 
.131 
.112 
.095 
.064 
.039 
.0302 
.023 
.0162 

1 

0.0030 

0.0642 
trace 
trace 
.0530 

1 

1 

i 

0.6600 
.5690 
.1840 
.1600 
.0508 
.1476 
.0700 
.0144 

1 

1 

, 



3.2614 
9.6500 
7.8960 
2.6240 
2.2720 
1.4040 

0.0040 
.0130 
.0262 
.0174 
.0254 
.5382 

0.0078 
.0356 
.0434 
.0150 
.0240 
.0274 

0.0728 
.0358 
.0518 
.0620 

Total  deposit... 
Salts  in  last  bittern. 

.0030 

.1172 

1.7488 

27.1074 
2.5885 

.6242 
1.8545 

.1532 
3.1640 

.2224 
.3300 

0.5339 

Sum. . 

.0030 

'  . 1172 

1.7488 

29.6959 

2.  4787 

3. 3172 

.  5.524 

.5339 

'Given  by  VaigWo  in  Baurn^  degrees.     Restated  here  in  the  usual  specific  gravities. 
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Upon  further  concentration  of  the  mother  liquors  Usiglio  obtained 
variable  results.  Mere  cooling  from  the  temperature  of  day  to  that 
of  night  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  additional  magnesium  sulphate, 
which  redissolved  partially  the  day  following.  After  that  more  salt 
was  thrown  down,  then  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potas- 
sium, next  the  double  chloride  of  the  same  metals,  and  finally  mag- 
nesium chloride  crystallized  out.  In  the  table  of  results  just  given 
the  order  of  deposition  is  clearly  shown.  First,  ferric  oxide  and 
calcium  carbonate;  then  gypsum;  then  salt,  the  latter  beginning  to 
appear  when  the  water  had  been  concentrated  to  about  one-tenth  of 
its  original  voltime. 

In  its  general  outlines,  then,  the  concentration  of  sea  water  is  a 
simple  phenomenon,  but  in  its  details  it  may  be  very  complex.  The 
localities  at  which  it  can  be  completely  traced  are  comparatively  few 
and  the  natural  records  of  it  are,  as  a  rule,  defective.  The  mother 
liquors  are  easily  drained  or  washed  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  their 
existence,  and  some  saline  deposits  have  been  partially  redissolved 
and  laid  down  with  modified  composition  elsewhere.  Salt  and  gyp- 
sum may  thus  be  separated,  and  so  the  normal  order  of  their  associa- 
tion becomes  disturbed.  Beds  of  salt,  therefore,  may  be  divided 
into  classes — as  primary  and  secondary,  or  as  complete  and  incomplete, 
according  to  their  saline  character  or  the  evidences  of  their  origin. 
Of  all  known  localities  the  region  around  Stassfurt,  in  Germany, 
gives  us  the  best  record  of  the  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  process, 
and  as  it  has  been  studied  with  unusual  thoroughness  we  may  prop- 
erly consider  it  in  some  detail. 

Ocean  water,  as  we  have  already  seen,  contains  on  the  average 
about  3.5  per  cent  of  solid  matter  in  solution,  so  that  the  mere  evapo- 
ration of  a  closed  lagoon  would  give  a  layer  of  salt  of  only  moderate 
thickness.  But  salt  deposits  may  be  enormously  thick — a  thousand 
meters  or  more,  as  at  Sperenberg,  near  Berlin — and  the  existence  of 
such  masses  requires  some  explanation.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
assume  that  large  quantities  of  brine  have  accumulated  within  a 
limited  space,  such  as  a  deep  valley,  like  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
behind  a  bar,  as  suggested  by  G.  Bischof,^  and  more  recently  by  C. 
Ochsenius.^  The  theory  developed  by  Ochsenius  is  briefly  as  follows : 
Let  us  imagine  a  deep  bay,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  and 
shallow  channel,  but  otherwise  cut  off  from  oceanic  circulation  by  a 
bar.  If  no  large  streams  enter  the  bay  the  outflow  from  it  will  be 
small,  but  sea  water  can  enter  freely  to  offset  the  losses  due  to  evapora- 

•Lehrb.  chem.  phys.  Geol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  2,  p.  48,  1864. 

^Die  Bildung  der  Steinsalzlager  und  ihrer  Mutterlaugensalze,  Halle,  1877.  See  also  a 
short  paper  In  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Philadelphia  1888,  p.  181.  Ochsenius  was  sharply 
criticized  by  J.  Walther  in  Das  Gesetz  der  WUstenbildung,  Berlin,  1900.  Ochsenius  re- 
plied in  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal.,  1902,  pp.  551,  557,  620 ;  and  a  rejoinder  by  Walther 
appeared  in  the  same  Journal,  1903,  p.  211. 
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tion.  Evaporation,  of  course,  takes  place  only  at  the  surface,  and  the 
upper  layers,  thus  becoming  denser,  must  sink,  so  producing  a  saline 
concentration  at  the  bottom.  In  this  manner,  being  continualh^  sup- 
plied with  new  material  from  without,  the  salinity  of  the  bay  will  grad- 
ually increase  until  saturation  is  reached  and  the  deposition  of  salt 
begins.  So  long  as  salt  water  can  enter  the  bay  this  process  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  depths  of  the  basin  will,  in  time,  become  a  solid  mass  of 
salts,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  bittern.  If,  meanwhile,  an  elevation  of 
the  land  takes  place,  separating  the  bay  completely  from  the  ocean, 
evaporation  may  proceed  to  its  limit  and  the  mother  liquor  will  de- 
posit its  contents.  In  the  Karaboghaz  and  other  bays  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  process  of  saline  concentration  can  now 
Ixj  observed  in  actual  operation ;  but  only  part  of  the  programme  has 
yet  been  performed. 

This  theory  of  Ochsenius,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  possible  to 
account  for  the  concentration  of  salt.  It  must  be  remembered  that  salt 
is  not  deposited  from  sea  water  until  the  latter  has  been  concentrated 
to  about  one-tenth  of  its  original  volume.  Suppose,  now,  a  large  sheet 
of  water  to  be  cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  any  change  in  the  level  of  the 
land,  and  also  that  it  contains  within  its  area  a  deep  depression.  In 
that  depression  the  water  will  gradually  become  concentrated,  and 
its  saline  load  will  tend  to  accumulate  there.  A  layer  of  salt  would 
thus  form  of  much  greater  thickness  than  if  evaporation  took  place 
over  a  comparatively  level  bottom,  and  if  the  surface  area  of  the 
depression  were  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  original  sheet  of 
water,  the  depth  of  the  deposit  might  be  very  great.  Such  a  deposit 
might  also  be  reenforced  by  leachings  from  other  salt  beds,  or  from 
diffused  salt  in  adjacent  areas,  a  process  which  is  now  going  on  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

THE    8TA88FURT    8AIiT8. 

In  the  Stassfurt,  or,  more  properly,  the  Magdeburg-Halberstadt 
region,  the  order  of  deposits  is  as  follows,  going  from  the  surface 
downward :  ** 

1.  Drift,  about  8  meters  thick. 

2.  Shales,  sandstones,  and  unconsolidated  clays,  of  varj'lng  thickness. 

3.  Younger  rock  salt,  thickness  very  variable,  sometimes  missing. 


•  From  data  given  by  H.  Precht  in  Die  Salz-Industrle  von  Stassfurt  und  Umgegend. 
1889 ;  L.  Loewe,  Zeltscbr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1903,  p.  331  ;  H.  M.  Cadell,  Trans.  Edinburgh 
Geol.  Soc,  vol.  5,  p.  92,  1884  :  and  G.  Lunge  In  Thorpe's  Diet.  Applied  Chem.,  vol.  .•^, 
p.  265.  See  also  C.  Ochsenius,  on  I^oewe's  paper,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol..  1904,  p.  23 : 
and  on  the  potash  salts,  idem,  1905,  p.  167.  J.  Westphal  (Zeltschr.  Berg..  Flatten,  u. 
Sal.  Wesen  preuss.  St.,  vol.  50,  p.  1,  1902)  has  given  a  history  of  the  Stassfurt  works. 
An  important  monograph  Is  that  of  E.  l^feiffer,  Ilandbuch  der  Kali-Industrie,  Braun- 
schweig, 1887.  For  a  paper  by  J.  Currie,  see  Trans.  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  403, 
1905.  Other  references  may  be  found  in  a  bibliography  of  saline  minerals,  Zeltschr. 
prakt  Geol.,  1905,  p.  183. 
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4.  Anhydrite,  rarely  lacking,  30  to  80  meters  thick. 

5.  Salt  clay,  average  thickness  5  to  10  meters,  very  rarely  absent 

6.  The  carnallite  zone,  from  15  to  40  meters  thick.    At  Douglashall  a  layer  of 

rock  salt  intervenes  between  the  carnallite  and  the  clay.  In  parts  of  the 
field  kainite  overlies  the  carnallite,  is  itself  overlain  by  "  sylvinite "  or 
"  hartsalz,"  and  that  in  turn  by  schoeuite.  These  subzones  are  often 
missing. 

7.  The  kieserite  zone. 

8.  The  polyhalite  zone. 

9.  Older  rock  salt  and  anhydrite.    Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  have  a  total  thickness  rang- 

ing from  150  to  perhaps  1,000  meters.  The  anhydrite  forms  layers,  aver- 
aging 7  centimeters  thick,  separating  the  salt  into  sheets  of  8  or  9  cen- 
timeters. These  layers  have  been  interpreted  as  annual  deposits,  due  pos- 
sibly to  seasonal  variations  in  temperature  or  to  alternating  drought  and 
rain.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  a  Stassfurt  salt  bed  900  meters  thick 
would  require  ten  thousand  years  to  form. 
10.  Anhydrite  and  gypsum. 

We  have  now  a  complete  record  of  the  saline  deposition  at  Stass- 
furt, ranging  from  the  calcium  sulphate  at  the  bottom  to  the  mother 
liquor  or  carnallite  salts  at  the  top.  Above  the  carnallite  a  protect- 
ing layer  of  clay  was  laid  down;  and,  after  that,  probably,  a  new 
accession  of  sea  water  began  the  formation  of  a  second  series  of 
beds."  This  younger  salt  and  its  underlying  anhydrite  represent 
this  later  period,  which  has  no  chemical  relation  to  the  first.  So 
much  for  the  broad  outlines.  Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  details  of  the 
record. 

In  the  Stassfurt  deposits  more  than  thirty  saline  minerals  are 
found,  some  abundantly  and  some  sparingly.  Several  of  them  are 
regarded  as  primary  minerals;  others  are  derived  from  these  by 
secondary  reactions;  a  few  of  the  species  are  simple  salts,  but  the 
greater  number  are  double  compounds.  Chlorides,  sulphates,  and 
borates  are  the  characteristic  substances,  but  in  kainite  we  have  a 
mixed  salt  containing  two  acid  radicles,  and  the  rare  sulphoborite  is 
another  example  of  similar  complexity.  Carbonates  are  represented 
but  sparingly,  and  their  normal  occurrence  is  probably  that  of  the 
'^  stinkstone,"  or  bituminous  limestone,  which  has  been  found  be- 
neath the  anhydrite.  Native  sulphur,  derived  from  anhydrite  by  the 
reducing  action  of  organic  matter,  is  sparingly  present  in  the  salt 
clay,*  and  pyrites,  also,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  deposits. 

«  Some  writers  regard  the  younger  salt  as  having  been  formed  by  re-aolutlon  of  older 
Halt  and  redeposition  here.  As  the  dlRcussion  is  geological  and  not  chemical,  it  is  un- 
essential to  our  present  purposes. 

►Pfelffer,  Arch.  Pharm.,  ."^d  ser.,  vol.  27,  p.  1134,  1890. 

14399— Bull.  330—08 12 
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The  essential  compounds  are  chlorides  and  sulphates,  and  as  the 
latter  are  represented  by  the  oldest  of  the  important  strata  they  may 
be  considered  first.     The  sulphates  found  at  Stassf urt  are  as  follows : 

Anhydrite CaS04. 

Gypsum  o CaS04.2H,0. 

Glauberlte CaS04.Na,S04. 

Polyhalite 2CaSO4.MgSO4.2H2O. 

Krugite 4CaS04.MgS04.K,S04.2HaO. 

Kieserite MgS04.H20. 

Epsoinite MgS047Ha0  (reichardtite). 

Vanthoffite MgS04.3Na2S04. 

Bloedite MgSO4.NaaSO4.4HaO  (astrakanite). 

Loewite MgS04.Na2S04.2iHaO. 

Langbeinite 2MgSO4.K,S04. 

Leonite MgSd4.K2SO4.4H2O. 

Picromerl te MgSO4.K2SO4.6H2O  ( schoeni te ) . 

Aphthitallte K,Na(S04)2  (glaserite).^ 

Kaiuite MgSO4.KCl.3HjO. 

Celestite,  SrSO^,  is  also  sometimes  found  in  these  deposits. 

If  we  now  study  these  compounds  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
we  shall  find  that  the  primary  deposition  followed  approximately  in 
the  order  of  their  hydration.  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate,  anhy- 
drite, forms  the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  and  gradually  merges 
into  the  older  salt.  In  the  latter,  glauberite  and  langbeinite,  both 
anhydrous,  first  appear,  although  they  also  occur,  perhaps  as  second- 
ary minerals,  higher  up.  According  to  H.  Precht,*^  the  langbeinite 
replaces  polyhalite  when  the  calcium  sulphate  needed  to  form  the 
latter  mineral  is  present  in  insufficient  quantity.  Polyhalite,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  sulphate  molecules  to  water  is  as  three  to  two, 
comes  next,  forming  an  important  part  of  the  upper  layers  in  the 
older  salt,  and  is  followed  by  the  monohydrated  kieserite.  Krugite, 
which  is  still  lower  in  hydration,  occurs  with  polyhalite  in  the 
younger  salt,  so  that  the  two  species  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
and  contemporaneous.  The  more  highly  hydrated  species,  bloedite, 
loewite,  picromerite,  and  leonite,  are  principally  found  in  the  kainite 
region  above  the  carnallite,  and  epsomite,  with  its  seven  molecules 
of  water,  is  deposited  in  the  salt  clay.  The  anhydrous  aphthitalite 
is  a  secondary  mineral  in  the  kainite,  and  vanthc^te,  also  anhydrous, 
is  associated  with  aphthitalite  and  loewite  in  the  same  horizon.     The 

•Probably,  as  A.  Ooiither  (Liobip's  Annalen,  vol.  218,  p.  207,  188;{)  has  shown,  the 
formula  here  given  to  gypsum  should  be  doubled.  It  then  becomes  CaoS208.41l20,  and  the 
hemlhydrate,  Ca2S208.H20,  a  well-known  artificial  compound,  furnishes  evidence  In  favor 
of  the  higher  formula. 

►According  to  B.  Gossner  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  39,  p.  155,  1904),  glaserite  is  a 
definite  species  with  the  formula  given  above.  J.  IT.  Van't  Iloff  and  II.  Barschall 
(Zeitschr.  physlkal.  Chemle,  vol.  56,  p.  212,  1900)  question  the  definitencss  of  the  min- 
eral, and  regard  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  two  component  sulphates. 

'  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemle,  1897,  p.  68. 
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loewite  is  probably  formed  by  dehydration  of  bloedite,®  and  the 
vanthoffite  by  a  reaction  between  bloedite  and  sodium  sulphate,  the 
process  being  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  substances.  The 
langbeinite  of  the  kainite  region  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  secondary 
product,  but  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  parent  species,  for  F.  R. 
Mallet,^  who  has  described  this  mineral  as  found  in  the  Punjab  salt 
range  of  India,  observed  that  on  exposure  to  moist  air  it  gained  57 
per  cent  in  weight  and  altered  into  a  mixture  of  epsomite  and 
picromerite.  On  the  other  hand,  langbeinite  itself  may  be  derived 
by  various  reactions  froni  other  Stassfurt  species,  such  as  leonite, 
kainite,  kieserite,  and  picromerite,  as  Van't  IIoflF  and  Meyerhoffer 
have  shown.  The  fact  that  a  given  salt  may  be  produced  by  several 
different  reactions  warns  us  to  be  cautious  in  making  assertions  as 
to  its  origin  at  any  specified  point.  Concentration  and  temperature 
are  two  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  deposition  of  salts,  and  the 
possible  reactions  are  also  profoundly  modified  by  the  presence  of 
other  compounds.  Van't  Hoff  and  his  colleagues  have  determined 
experimentally  many  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Stassfurt 
minerals  occur  or  can  be  produced,  and  find  that  their  temperatures 
of  formation  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  are  lower  than 
in  the  absence  of  that  compound.  The  elaborate  researches  of  these 
authors,  however,  are  not  available  for  abstraction  here,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  complicated  by  diagrams,  and  partly  because  the 
investigations  are  still  being  continued.  Only  in  a  special  mono- 
graph upon  the  Stassfurt  beds  could  all  the  details  of  their  investi- 
gations be  adequately  discussed.^ 

The  chlorides  found  in  the  Stassfurt  region  are  as  follows: 
HaHte  or  rook  salt,  Na(M. 
Sylvite,  KCl.     '*  Sylvinite  "  is  a  mixture  of  sylvite  and  rock  salt,  while  the  *'  Hart- 

salz  '*  contains  these  substances  together  with  kieserite. 
Douglasite,  K,MgCl4.2H20. 
Carnallite,  KMgCls.OHoO. 

Tachhydrite,  2MgCl,.Ca(^l2.12H,0=.S  ( RCU.41I,0 ) . 
Blschofite.  MgCU-eH^O. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rock  salt,  which  forms  the  great  mass 
of  the  deposits  overlying  the  anhydrite,  these  chlorides  repre.sent  the 
concentration  of  the  mother  liquors  in  the  carnallite  zone.  They  were 
the  most  soluble  compounds  potentially  existing  in  sea  water,  and, 
with  the  sulphato-chloride,  kainite,  were  among  the  last  substances 

•  See  J.  n.  Van't  Hoff.  Sitzunpsb.  Akad.  Berlin.  1902,  p.  414.  Also  Van't  Iloff  and  W. 
Meyerhoffer,  Idem.  1003.  p.  678;    1904.  p.  659. 

»Mfaieralog.  Mag.,  vol.  12.  p.  loft.  1899. 

<"  Van't  Hoff  and  his  associates  have  already  published  about  fifty  papers  on  the  Stass- 
furt salts,  in  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  from  1897  to  1907.  See  also  Van't  Hoff,  Physical 
Chemistry  In  the  Service  of  the  Sciences.  Chicago,  190.3 ;  Zur  Bildung  der  ozeanischen 
Salzablagerungen,  Braunschweig,  1905 ;  and  an  address  in  Ber.  Internat.  Kong,  angew. 
Chemie,  Berlin,  1903.  Also  summaries  by  E.  F.  Armstrong,  Proc.  British  Assoc.  AdN.  %^S.. 
1901,  p.  262,  and  E.  JUnecke,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  lOOQ,  p.  1. 
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The  essential  compounds  are  chlorides  and  sulphates,  and  as  the 
latter  are  represented  by  the  oldest  of  the  important  strata  they  may 
be  considered  first.     The  sulphates  found  at  Stassf urt  are  as  follows : 

Anhydrite CaSO*. 

Gypsum  « CaS04.2n20. 

Glauberite CaS04.Na,S04. 

Polyhalite 2CaS04.MgS04.2Il20. 

Krugite 4CaSO4.MgSO4.K2SO4.2HaO. 

Kieserite MgS04.H20. 

Epsomite MgS047H20  (reichardtite). 

Vanthofflte MgS04.3Na,S04. 

Bloedite MgSO4.Na2SO4.4H2O  (astrakanite). 

Loewite MgS04.Na2S04.2iH20. 

Langbeinite 2MgSO4.K2S04. 

Leonite MgS0(4.K2SO4.4H2O. 

Picromerlte MgSO4.K2SO4.6H2O  (schoenite). 

Aphthltalite K3Na(S04)2  (glaserite).^ 

Kainite MgSO4.KCl.3H2O. 

Celestite,  SrSO^,  is  also  sometimes  found  in  these  deposits. 

If  we  now  study  these  compounds  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
we  shall  find  that  the  primary  deposition  followed  approximately  in 
the  order  of  their  hydration.  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate,  anhy- 
drite, forms  the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  and  gradually  mergers 
into  the  older  salt.  In  the  latter,  glauberite  and  langbeinite,  both 
anhydrous,  first  appear,  although  they  also  occur,  perhaps  as  second- 
ary minerals,  higher  up.  According  to  H.  Precht,^  the  langbeinite 
replaces  polyhalite  when  the  calcium  sulphate  needed  to  form  the 
latter  mineral  is  present  in  insufficient  quantity.  Polyhalite,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  sulphate  molecules  to  water  is  as  three  to  two, 
comes  next,  forming  an  important  part  of  the  upper  layers  in  the 
older  salt,  and  is  followed  by  the  monohydrated  kieserite.  Krugite, 
which  is  still  lower  in  hydration,  occurs  with  polyhalite  in  the 
younger  salt,  so  that  the  two  species  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
and  contemporaneous.  The  more  highly  hydrated  species,  bloedite, 
loewite,  picromerite,  and  leonite,  are  principally  found  in  the  kainite 
region  above  the  carnallite,  and  epsomite,  with  its  seven  molecules 
of  water,  is  deposited  in  the  salt  clay.  The  anhydrous  aphthitalite 
is  a  secondary  mineral  in  the  kainite,  and  vanthofflte,  also  anhydrous, 
is  associated  with  aphthitalite  and  loewite  in  the  same  horizon.     The 

•Probably,  as  A.  Gouthcr  (Lleblg's  Annalen,  vol.  218,  p.  207,  188:?)  has  shown,  the 
formula  here  given  to  j^ypsum  should  be  doubled.  It  then  becomes  CaoS2(V41T20,  and  the 
hemihydrate,  Ca2S208.n»0,  a  well-known  artiflclal  compound,  furnishes  evidence  In  favor 
of  the  higher  formula. 

^According  to  B.  Gossner  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  39,  p.  155,  1904),  glaserite  is  a 
definite  species  with  the  formula  given  above.  .7.  H.  Van't  Iloff  and  H.  Barschall 
(Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  vol.  56,  p.  212,  1900)  question  the  definiteness  of  the  min- 
eral, and  regard  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  two  component  sulphates. 

•"  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1897,  p.  68. 
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loewite  is  probably  formed  by  dehydration  of  bloedite,"  and  the 
vanthoffite  by  a  reaction  between  bloedite  and  sodium  sulphate,  the 
process  being  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  substances.  The 
langbeinite  of  the  kainite  region  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  secondary 
product,  but  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  parent  species,  for  F.  R. 
Mallet,^  who  has  described  this  mineral  as  found  in  the  Punjab  salt 
i*ange  of  India,  observed  that  on  exposure  to  moist  air  it  gained  57 
per  cent  in  weight  and  altered  into  a  mixture  of  epsomite  and 
picromerite.  On  the  other  hand,  langbeinite  itself  may  be  derived 
by  various  reactions  from  other  Stassfurt  species,  such  as  leonite, 
kainite,  kieserite,  and  picromerite,  as  Van't  Iloff  and  Meyerhoffer 
have  shown.  The  fact  that  a  given  salt  may  be  produced  by  several 
different  reactions  warns  us  to  be  cautious  in  making  assertions  as 
to  its  origin  at  any  specified  point.  Concentration  and  temperature 
are  two  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  deposition  of  salts,  and  the 
possible  reactions  are  also  profoundly  modified  by  the  presence  of 
other  compounds.  Van't  Hoff  and  his  colleagues  have  determined 
experimentally  many  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Stassfurt 
minerals  occur  or  can  be  produced,  and  find  that  their  temperatures 
of  formation  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  are  lower  than 
in  the  absence  of  that  compound.  The  elaborate  researches  of  these 
authors,  however,  are  not  available  for  abstraction  here,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  complicated  by  diagrams,  and  partly  because  the 
investigations  are  still  being  continued.  Only  in  a  special  mono- 
graph upon  the  Stassfurt  beds  could  all  the  details  of  their  investi- 
gations be  adequately  discussed.^ 

The  chlorides  found  in  the  Stassfurt  region  are  as  follows: 
Halite  "or  rock  salt,  NaCl. 
Sylvite,  KCl.     **  Sylvinite  "  Is  a  mixture  of  sylvite  and  rock  salt,  while  the  **  Hart- 

salz  "  contains  these  substances  together  with  kieserite. 
Douglasite,  K^UgC\,.2lW, 
Camallite,  KMg("l,.6H,0. 

Tachhydrite,  2MgCU.CHCh.V2H,0=:\  ( R(  %AlhO ) . 
Bi8(?hofite.  MgClj-GH^O. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rock  sah,  which  forms  the  great  mass 
of  the  deposits  overlying  the  anhydrite,  these  chlorides  represcmt  the 
concentration  of  the  mother  liquors  in  the  carnallite  zone.  They  were 
the  most  soluble  compounds  potentially  existing  in  sea  water,  and, 
with  the  sulphato-chloride,  kainite,  were  among  the  last  substances 

«S€€  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff.  Sltzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1902,  p.  414.  Also  Van't  lloff  and  W. 
Meyerhoffer,  Idem,  1903,  p.  678 ;    1904.  p.  659. 

»Mhieralog.  Mag.,  vol.  12.  p.  15».  1S99. 

*  Van't  Hoff  and  his  associates  have  already  published  about  fifty  papers  on  the  Stass- 
furt salts,  in  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  from  1897  to  1907.  See  also  Van't  Hoff,  Physical 
Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  the  Sciences,  Chicago,  190.'? ;  Zur  Bildung  der  ozeanlschen 
Salzablagenmgen,  Braunschweig,  1905 ;  and  an  address  in  Ber.  Intemat.  Kong,  angew. 
Chemie,  Berlin,  1908.  Also  summaries  by  E.  F.  Armstrong,  Proc.  British  As&^k.  KAs.^qX. 
1901,  p.  202,  and  E.  Jttnecke,  Zeitscbr.  anorg.  Cbemle,  1000,  p.  1. 
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to  crystallize.  Halite  and  douglasite  were  distinctly  primary 
deposits;  camallite  was  generally,  and  sylvite  occasionally,  primary; 
tachhydrite  and  bischofite  were  secondary  products.  Kainite  was 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  "  Hartsalz,"  according 
to  Van't  Hoff  and  MeyerhofFer,"  is  a  secondary  product  formed  by  the 
action  of  solutions  upon  a  mixture  of  carnallite,  kieserite,  and  sodium 
chloride,  which  was  preceded  by  the  splitting  up  of  kainite  into 
sylvite  and  kieserite.  The  kainite,  in  its  most  conspicuous  develop- 
ment, lies  between  the  carnallite  and  the  "Hartsalz."  From  the  car- 
nallite itself,  sylvite  and-  bischofite  may  be  derived,  or  it  may  be 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  these  species,  which  are  its  two  com- 
ponents. According  to  C.  Przibylla,^  when  sylvite  and  bischofite 
combine  to  form  carnallite,  there  is  an  increase  of  4.95  per  cent  in 
volume.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  formation  of  carnallite  at  low  levels 
is  prevented  by  pressure.  With  the  carnallite  and  its  overlying 
potassium  salts,  the  borates  generally  occur.  They  are  boracite,  sul- 
phoborite,  pinnoite,  ascharite,  and  heintzite ;  one  other,  hydroboracite, 
is  found  earlier  in  the  series,  near  the  lower  limit  of  the  polyhalite 
zone.  These  species  are  relatively  rare,  except  the  boracite,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  them  any  further  at  this  point,  for  their 
occurrence  tells  us  little  about  the  main  phenomena  of  saline  concen- 
tration. 

We  must  not  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  these  zones  of  deposition 
are  regularly  and  completely  separated,  nor  even  that  they  represent 
in  any  close  degree  the  products  observed  in  the  artificial  evaporation 
of  sea  water  or  brine.  In  the  latter  case  a  moderate  quantity  of  water 
is  concentrated  by  itself;  at  Stassfurt  more  water  was  continually 
added  from  the  ocean.  On  the  one  hand  calcium  sulphate  is  deposited 
almost  wholly  at  one  time;  on  the  other  new  quantities  were  precipi- 
tated so  long  as  the  evaporating  bay  retained  its  connection  with  tlie 
sea.  In  the  salt  pan  gypsum  forms  a  bottom  layer  before  salt  begins 
to  separate  out;  at  Stassfurt  anhydrite  is  found  ih  greater  or  less 
amount  through  all  the  zones,  and  so  also  is  the  sodium  chloride. 
When  a  shallow  lake  or  isolated  lagoon  evaporates,  'the  artificial 
process  is  closely  paralleled,  but  a  concentration  with  continuous 
replenishment  lasting  for  thousands  of  years  is  a  very  different  thing. 
The  principles  are  unchanged,  the  broad  outlines  remain  the  same, 
but  the  details  of  the  process  are  greatly  modified. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  more  distinctly  the  phenomena 
which  attend  the  formation  of  the  beds  at  Stassfurt."^  For  a  long 
time  only  gypsum  was  deposited;  but  later,  as  the  concentration  of 

•SltzuDRsb.  Akad.  Berlin.  1902,  p.  1106.  See  also  J.  H.  Vnn't  Iloflf,  V.  B.  Kenrlck, 
and  H.  M.  Dawson,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Cbemlc,  vol.  39,  p.  27,  1902.  on  the  conditions  of 
formation  of  tachhydrite. 

^Centram.  Mln.  Geol.   Pal.,   1904.  p.  254. 
'•C/.  G.  LuDge,  Thorpe's  Diet.  Applied  Cbem.,  vol.  3,  p.  268,  1893. 
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the  bay  increased,  salt  also  was  laid  down,  and  by  its  action  the  gyp- 
sum  was  converted  into  anhydrite.*  From  this  point  onward,  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  calcium  sulphate  derived  from  the  influx  of 
sea  water  above  fell  through  a  deep  layer  of  concentrated  brine  and 
was  deposited  directly  as  anhydrite,  in  alternating  layers  with  the 
salt.*  When,  however,  so  much  salt  had  been  precipitated  that  the 
supernatant  solutions  had  become  bitterns  rich  in  magnesium  salts, 
the  calcium  sulphate  united  with  these  salts,  and  polyhalite  was 
formed.  The  polyhalite  region  at  Stassfurt  is  essentially  a  bed  of 
rock  salt,  containing,  with  other  impurities,  from  G  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  new  mineral.  Possibly  syngenite,  CaKJSOJ..HoO,  a  species 
which  occurs  in  a  similar  deposit  at  Kalusz  in  Galicia,  but  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  recorded  from  Stassfurt,  was  first  produced.  Syn- 
genite may  be  prepared  artificially  by  the  direct  action  of  potassium 
sulphate  upon  gypsum,  and  it  is  converted  by  strong  solutions  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  and  sulphate  into  polyhalite.''  The  occurrence  of  syn- 
genite at  Kalusz  is  below  the  potassium  salts,  in  rock  salt  containing 
anhydrite.     It  is  therefore  the  equivalent  of  polyhalite  in  position.** 

As  the  concentration  of  the  magnesian  mother  liquors  increased, 
kieserite  was  produced,  the  dehydrating  action  of  magnesium  chlo- 
ride preventing  the  formation  of  epsomite.  H.  Precht  and  B.  Witt- 
jen  *  have  shown  that  when  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate  are  dis- 
solved together  and  the  solution  then  evaporated  upon  the  water  bath, 
kieserite  separates  out.  Thus  the  kieserite  zone  was  formed,  which 
contains,  on  an  average,  65  per  cent  of  rock  salt,  17  of  kieserite,  13  of 
carnallite,  3  of  bischofite,  and  2  of  anhydrite.  At  this  point  polyha- 
lite disappears.  The  last  step  in  the  concentration  was  the  formation 
of  carnallite,  with  its  associated  minerals,  especially  sylvite  and  kai- 
nite,  from  the  chlorides  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  solution.  The 
average  composition  of  this  zone  is  55  per  cent  of  carnallite,  25  of 
rock  salt,  16  of  kieserite,  and  4  of  various  other  minerals.  The  kai- 
nite  layers  above  the  carnallite  were  probably  formed  by  the  action  of 
percolating  waters  upon  the  latter,  in  presence  of  some  kieserite. 
Finally,  a  protecting  layer  of  mud  or  clay  was  laid  down  over  the 
mass  of  salts,  preventing  in  great  measure,  but  perhaps  not  entirely, 

•According  to  J.  H.  Van't  Hoflf  and  F.  Weigert,  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin.  1001.  p.  1140, 
anhydrite  forms  from  gypsum  in  sodium  chloride  solutions  al  .'{0°.  In  soa  water  the 
transformation  takes  place  at  25°. 

»Cf.  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff  and  V.  Farup,  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  100.3.  p.  1000.  II.  Va- 
ter  (idem,  1900,  p.  270)  discusses  marine  anhydrite,  and  gives  many  references  to  liter- 
ature. At  ordinary  temperatures,  according  to  Vater,  calcium  sulphate  erystalllzes  from 
a  saturated  solution  of  salt  In  the  form  of  gypsum. 

*■  B.  E.  Basch.  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin.  1000.  p.  1084. 

«»A.  Algner  (Oesterr.  Zeitschr.  Berg.  Iliitt.,  1901,  p.  68G)  lias  described  the  Austrian 
polyhalite.  F05  analysis  of  kainite,  carnallite,  etc.,  from  Kalusz  and  Aussee,  see  C.  von 
John,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  42.  p.  04 1,  1802.  On  mirabilite  from  Kalusz, 
see  U.  Zaloziecki,  Monatsh.  Chcmie,  vol.  13,  p.  504,  1892. 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  14,  p.  2131,  1881. 
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their  subsequent  re-solution.  Into  all  of  the  foregoing  reactions  one 
element  entered  which  counts  for  little  in  their  imitation  on  a  small 
scale — namely,  the  element  of  time.  The  prolonged  action  of  the 
mother  liquors,  during  thousands  of  years,  upon  the  earlier  deposits, 
must  have  been  much  more  thorough  than  their  effect  during  an  ex- 
periment in  the  laboratory.  In  the  latter  case  the  solid  deposits  are 
usually  removed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  procedure  does  not  ac- 
curately repeat  the  operations  of  nature.  These  considerations  should 
especially  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  transformation  of 
gypsum  into  anhydrite,  or  the  reverse  reaction  which  has  often  been 
observed.**  Beds  of  anhydrite  may  take  up  water  and  be  reconverted 
into  gypsum  through  considerable  depths,  as  at  Bex  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  alteration  has  reached  a  thickness  of  from  60  to  100  feet. 
Time  is  an  important  factor  in  all  such  transformations,  especially 
when  one  of  the  reacting  bodies  happens  to  be  a  solid  of  relatively 
low  solubility. 

The  temperature  conditions  which  governed  the  deposition  of  the 
Stassfurt  salts  are  briefly  summed  up  by  Van't  Hoff  ^  as  follows: 

1.  Glauberite,  formed  above  10°. 

2.  Langbeinite,  formed  above  37°. 

3.  Loewite,  formed  above  43°. 

4.  Vanthofflte,  formed  above  46**. 

5.  Loewite  with  glaserite,  formed  above  57°. 

6.  Loewite  with  vanthoffite,  formed  above  G0°. 

7.  Kieserite  with  sylvite,  formed  above  72°. 

This  scale  of  temperatures  is  designated  as  a  "  geological  ther- 
mometer," and  gives  us  something  like  a  definite  idea  of  past  condi- 
tions in  the  Stassfurt  beds. 

OTHTi:R  SAIiT  BEDS. 

The  Stassfurt  deposits,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  are  alto- 
gether exceptional  in  their  completeness.  Rock  salt  is  generally 
found  in  much  thinner  deposits,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  potassiuiti  or  magnesium  salts  in  any  notable  quantities.  Gy^psum 
or  anhydrite,  however,  is  commonly  present,  either  under  the  salt 
or  in  its  near  neighborhood.  Wliere  gypsum  is  absent  we  may  infer, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  probability,  that  the  salt  is  of  secondary 
origin  and  not  derived  directly  from  sea  water,  or  that  it  came  from 
the  evaporation  of  a  salt  lake  which  contained  either  no  calcium  or 
no  sulphates.  Gypsum,  of  course,  can  not  form  unless  its  constit- 
uents are  at  hand.  Furthermore,  gypsum  may  be  produced  otherwise 
than  from  the  concentration  of  sea  water,  and  it   mav  exist  as  u 


«Cf.  F.  Ilammerschmidt,  Mln.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  5,  p.  272,  1882-83;  and  J.  F.  McCaleb, 
Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  11,  p.  34,  1889. 

^'Zeltschr.  Elektrochemle,  vol.  11,  p.  709,  1905. 
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remainder  wheY'e  the  more  soluble  salts  have  been  washed  away.  It 
can  occur  independently  of  or  concomitant  with  the  presence  of  rock 
salt,  and  each  locality  must  be  considered  on  its  individual  merits. 
On  some  small  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  gypsum  is  found  as  a  resi- 
due from  the  evaporation  of  lagoons,  in  beds  which  may  reach  2  feet 
in  thickness.*  Here  the  origin  from  sea  water  is  evident.  On  the 
other  hand,  waters  containing  little  or  no  salt  often  deposit  gypsum. 
I.  C.  Russell,^  for  instance,  has  described  such  a  deposit  at  Fillmore, 
Utah,  which  covers  an  area  of  12  square  miles  and  has  been  opened 
to  a  depth  of  6  feet  without  reaching  bottom.  Gypsum  is  also  com- 
mon as  an  efflorescence  or  incrustation  in  caves,^  and  it  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  of  other  rocks.  The  oxidation  of  pyrites  in 
limestone  may  form  gypsum ;  or,  as  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, it  can  originate  from  double  decomposition  between  other  metallic 
sulphates  and  calcium  carbonate.  L.  W.  Jowa,**  for  example,  pre- 
pared selenite  in  measurable  crystals  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  on  chalk. 

In  the  Salina  formation  of  New  York  gypsum  occurs  above  the 
salt,  and  its  presence  is  attributed  bv  Dana^  to  the  alteration  of  the 
overlying  "  Waterlime  "  beds.  In  this  region  the  salt  occurs  in  layers 
interstratified  with  shales,  a  series  of  shallow-water  deposits  having 
been  successively  covered  by  bodies  of  mud  or  clay.  At  Goderich, 
Canada,  a  similar  but  not  identical  alternation  has  been  observed.^ 
Here  a  boring  1,517  feet  deep  revealed  dolomite  and  anhydrite,  and 
above  that  were  six  beds  of  salt  alternating  with  similar  materials. 
The  uppermost  salt  was  struck  at  1,028  feet,  and  at  876  feet  dolo- 
mite, with  seams  of  gypsum,  was  found.  The  anhydrite  at  bottom 
was  probably  normal;  but  what  the  upper  gypsum  signifies  is  not 
clearly  shown.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  unfinished  concen- 
tration, or  else  quite  independent  of  the  salt  below.  Throughout 
the  region  of  salt  more  or  less  anhydrite  was  found,  but  potassium 
compounds  were  either  absent  or  present  only  in  traces.  Neither 
in  New  York  nor  in  the  Goderich  deposits  were  the  mother  liquors 
permitted  to  crystallize.* 

ANALiYSES   OF  SAIiT. 

Neither  salt  nor  gypsum  is  found  in  nature  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity,  although  that  condition  is  sometimes  very  nearly  approxi- 

«.T.  D.  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology,  4tli  ed.,  p.   120. 

*Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  11,  p.  84,  1885.  The  deposition  of  pypaum  by  Lake 
Cbichen-Kanab,  Yucatan,  was  mentioned  In  Chapter  V   (p.  12(5). 

«  See  Q.  P.  Merrill,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  17.  p.  77.  1005. 

^  Ann.  Soc.  g^l.  Belg.,  vol.  23,  p.  cxxvlil,  180.5-06. 

•  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  554. 

/See  sections  given  In  Bull.  No.  11,  New  York  State  Mus.,  1803. 

9T.  S.  Hunt,  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  Kept.  Progress,  1876-77,  p.  221. 

*The  solubility  of  calcium   sulphate,    gypsum,    anhydrite,   etc.,    in   water   and  x^x\w\s^ 
solntions  has  been  elaborately  studied.     See  an  excellent  svimmar^  \)y  V.  '^.  ^«k,\xv^xwa.  ^xiftk. 
J.  M.  BeJ;,  In  Bull,  No.  33,  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr\c.,  1^0^. 
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mated.  Being  deposited  from  solutions  containing  other  substances, 
some  of  the  latter  are  always  carried  down  and  reveal  their  presence 
on  analysis.  Analyses  of  rock  salt  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
only  a  moderate  number,  enough  to  show  the  range  of  variation  in 
the  mineral,  need  be  cited  here.** 

Atialyscs  of  rock  salt. 

A.  Salt  from  Goderich,  Canada.  Analysis  by  Gould,  for  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Geol.  Sur- 
vey Canada,  Rept.   Progress,   1876-77,  p.  233. 

B.  Salt  from  Kingman,  Kansas.  Analysis  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  E.  C.  Case,  Univ. 
Geol.  Survey  Kansas,  vol.  7,  p.  73,  1002.  Ten  other  analyses  of  rock  salt  are  given, 
mostly  purer  than  this. 

C.  Saline  incrustation,  Tuthill  Marsh,  Kansas.  Idem,  p.  70.  Analysis  made  in  the 
University  of  Kansas  laboratory,  but  analyst  not  named. 

D.  Salt  from  Petit  Anse,  Louisiana.  Analysis  by  F.  W.  Taylor,  Mineral  Resources 
U.  S.,   1883,  p.  564,  U.   S.  Geol.   Survey. 

E.  Salt  from  Leoncito,  La  Rioja  Province,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  L.  Harperath,  Bol. 
Acad.  nac.  cien.  C6rdoba,  Argentina,  vol.  10,  p.  427,  1890.  Remarkable  'for  its  high 
proportion  of  potassium  salts.  Harperath  gives  nineteen  analyses  of  Argentine  salt, 
some  of  them  representing  great  purity,  but  several  approaching  this  one. 

F.  Salt  stalactite  from  a  disused  working  at  Redhaugh  colliery,  Gateshead.  England. 
Analysis  by  W.  H.  Dunn,  published  by  P.  P.  Bedson,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  8,  p. 
98,   1889. 

G.  Salt  from  bed  deposited  by  the  Katwer  Lake,  north  of  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza, 
central  Africa.  Analysis  by  H.  S.  Wellcome ;  abstract  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  9, 
p.  734,  1890.  An  analysis  of  the  lake  water  by  A.  Pappe  and  H.  I).  Richmond  is  also 
given  In  this  Journal.     See  ante,  p.  133. 
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«  This  analysis,  in  the  original,  is  stated  in  the  form  of  radicles, 
here  to  salts  for  uniformity  with  the  others. 


It   Is  recalculated 


In  addition  to  the  impurities  shown  in  the  analyses,  rock  salt  fre- 
quently contains  gaseous  inclusions.  These  have  been  often  examined, 
most  recently  by  N.  Costachescii,^  who  finds  some  of  them  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  nitrogen,  and  others  mainly  of  methane.  Other  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  dioxide  are  also  found.    Eock  salt  is  not  iincom- 


"  See  Thorpe's  Diet.  Appl.  Chem.,  vol.  4,  p.  430.  for  additional  data.  Also  Geol.  Survey 
Michigan,  vol.  3,  appendix  B,  and  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  for  Michigan  salt  and  brines  ;  Bull.  No.  11, 
New  York  State  Mus.,  for  New  York  examples ;  Prel.  Rept.  Geol.  Louisiana,  1899,  for 
material  from  that  State ;  and  C.  I.  Istratl.  Bull.  Soc.  chlm.,  3d  ser..  vol.  2,  p.  4,  1889,  for 
analyses  of  Roumanian  salt.  Some  Roumanian  samples  contain  as  high  as  09.9  per  cent 
of  sodium  chloride. 

*Ann.  Vniv.  Jassy,  vol.  4,  p.  3,  1906.  The  author  gives  a  good  summary  of  earlier 
JnrestJgatJona. 
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monly  colored,  especially  blue.  This  coloration  has  been  attributed 
to  organic  matter,  and  recently,  by  H.  Siedentopf,"  to  the  pres- 
ence of  minute  particles  of  metallic  sodium.  This  very  remarkable 
conclusion  would  seem  to  require  confirmation. 

AXAIiYSES    OF    GYPSUM. 

For  gypsum  the  following  analyses,  all  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  are  sufficient  to  show  its  usual 
character. 

Analyses  of  (jupsuni. 

A.  From  HiUsboro,  New  Brunswick.     Analysis  by  George  Stelger. 

B.  From  Alabaster,  Michigan.     Analysis  by  Stelger. 

C.  From  east  of  Cascade,  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.     Analysis  by  Stelger. 

D.  E.  From  NephI,  Utah.  Analyses  by  E.  T.  Allen.  This  material  evidently  contains 
admixed  anhydrite.<> 
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«  For  other  data  relative  to  the  composition  and  origin  of  gypsum,  see  O.  P.  Orlmsley 
and  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Univ.  Oeol.  Survey  Kansas,  vol.  5,  1899.  Also  E.  C.  Eckel,  Bull. 
U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  213,  p.  407,  190."} ;  G.  \\  Grimsley,  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  9. 
pt.  2,  1903-4,  and  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  34,  p.  378,  1904  ;  F.  A.  Wilder,  .lour.  Geol.,  vol. 
11,  p.  723,  1903;  A.  L.  Parsons,  Twenty-third  Kept.  State  Geologist.  New  York  State 
Mus.,  1903 ;  and  G.  I.  Adams  and  others,  on  gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States,  Bull. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  223,  1904. 

BITTKRNS. 

In  what  has  been  said  so  far,  we  have  considered  almost  exclusively 
the  concentration  of  sea  water;  but  other  waters  form  other  deposits 
and  yield  different  bitterns.  Analyses  of  bittern  are  not  often  re- 
ported, and  only  a  few  examples  can  be  given  here.^  These  analyses 
are  recalculated  to  ionic  form,  and  give  the  percentage  composition 
of  the  anhydrous  saline  matter. 


Analj/srs  of  hitterns. 

A.  Bittern  from  "bay  salt."  .Mamoda  Bay,  California.     Analysis  by  F.  Gutzkow.  cited 
in  W.  L.  Rowland's  report  on  salt.  vol.  2.  Tenth  V.  S.  Onsus.  IHH'A.     From  sea  water. 

B.  Bittern  of  maximum  concentration,  from  the  brines  of  Syracuse.  New  York,     Analy- 
sis by  C.  A.  Goessmann.  Am.  .Tour.  Sci..  2d  ser..  vol.  44.  p.  80,   1867. 


•  Physlkal.  Zeitschr..  vol.  0,  p.  855,  1905.  See  also  L.  WiUiIer  and  II.  Kasarnowskl. 
Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  47.  p.  853,  1905,  and  F.  Cornu,  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal., 
1907,  p.  166. 

*Id  addition  to  Usiglio's  analyses  cited  on  p.  174,  ante. 
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C.  Bittern  from  the  brine  of  Bay  City,  Michigan.     Analysis  by  E.  3.  Fitch,  cited  by 
VV.  F.  Cooper,  Kept.  State  Board  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  1905,  p.  389. 

D.  Bittern  from  the  saline  of  MedelUn,  Antioquia,  Colombia.     Analysis  by  J.  B.  Bous- 
singault,  Ann.  chim.  phy«?.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  102,  1874.     KnoWn  locally  as  '*  oil  of  salt." 

E.  Bittern  from  salt  works  of  AUendorf-an-Werra,  Germany.     Analysis  by  E.  Reichardt, 
abstract  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  42,  p.  24.  1882. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

■> 

44.99 

1.02 

.03 

14.07 

25.97 

11.18 

trace 

.09 

.28 

2.37 

E. 

CI 

52.63 
.27 

63.93 
1.16 

trace 
.06 

10.24 
6.27 

67.56 
19.23 

55.56 

Br 

.22 

I                                                                             

SO^     

15.14 
18.89 
1.88 

.54 
4.31 

15.08 

Na 

10.62 

K 

6.40 

Li 

.01 

NH^ 

Ca                           

11.26 
8.08 

9.37 
5.17 
3.82 

.07 

Mg 

11.19 

&81 

AT                       

SiOj 

.02 

Organic 

3.21 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
34.555 

100.00 
33.567 

100.00 
9.045 

100.00 
33.478 

100.00 
29.149 

The  excess  of  calcium  over  the  amount  deposited  as  gypsum  is  very 
striking  in  the  Syracuse  example.  In  A,  D,  and  E  calcium  has  been 
almost  entirely  deposited,  and  a  large  excess  of  the  sulphuric  ion  ap- 
pears. The  concentration  of  potassium  is  also  well  shown  in  two  of 
the  bitterns. 

The  bittern  from  Michigan  is  remarkable  for  its  very  high  propor- 
tion of  bromine,  and  the  analysis  may  not  be  correct.  Still,  the  Michi- 
gan brines  are  important  commercial  sources  of  bromine,  and  so,  too, 
are  those  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  in  West  Virginia.  For  the  latter 
I  have  found  no  satisfactory  analyses.*  A.  L.  Baker  ^  reports  that 
20  to  80  gallons  of  Kanawha  bittern  will  yield  1  pound  of  bromine, 
and  he  has  also  shown  that  they  contain  iodine  in  very  appreciable 
amounts,  from  88.4  to  59.2  milligrams  per  liter.  The  richness  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  bromine  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Bitterns  of 
this  class  deserve  a  more  careful  study  than  they  seem  to  have  yet 
received. 

SODIUM  SUIiPHATE. 

In  the  evaporation  of  ocean  water  the  sulphates  which  form  are 
first  the  calcium  compound  and  then  the  magnesium  salt,  or  else 
double  sulphates  of  magnesium,  with  either  calcium  or  sodium. 
Anhydrite,  then  polyhalite,  and  then  kieserite,  follow  one  another  in 
regular  succession.  In  many  saline  lakes,  however,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium are  deficient  in  quantity,  while  sodium  sulphate  is  present  in 
relatively  large  amounts.  In  such  lakes  sodium  sulphate  is  deposited 
in  considerable  quantities,  generally  preceding  the  deposition  of  salt, 

«  The  Tenth  Census  report,   previously  cited,  gives  two  analyses  of  bittern   from   Mid- 
land, Michigan,  and  an  incomplete  analysis  of  one  from  the  Kanawha  region ;  but  they 
are  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  warrant  reproduction. 
^Chea,  News,  vol,  44,  p.  207,  1881. 
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and  its  precipitation  is  determined  or  affected  by  the  season  of  the 
year.  Sodium  sulphate  is  much  more  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold 
water,  but  the  similar  variation  for  salt  is  comparatively  small;  so 
that  the  mere  change  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter 
may  cause  mirabilite  to  separate  out,  or  to  redissolve  again.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  in  the  Karaboghaz,  has  already  been  noticed,  and 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  «  not  only  deposits  sodium  sulphate  during  win- 
ter, but  even  casts  it  up  in  heap^  upon  the  shore.  The  salt  thus  formed 
is  the  decahydrate,  mirabilite,  NajSO^.lOHoO;  while  from  warm  solu- 
tions, especially  from  concentrated  brines,  the  anhydrous  sulphate 
thenardite  may  be  deposited.  In  warm  and  dry  air  mirabilite  efflo- 
resces, loses  its  water,  and  is  transformed  into  thenardite,  which  is  a 
well-known  and  common  mineral.  On  the  surface  of  Lacu  Sarat,  in 
Roumania,^  large  crystals  of  mirabilite  form  during  winter,  to  redis- 
solve, at  least  in  pail,  when  the  weather  becomes  warm,  and  many 
other  sulphate  or  sulphato-chloride  lakes  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 
The  Siberian  lakes,  studied  by  F.  Ludwig,^  deposit  mainly  sul- 
phates; sodium  sulphate  in  Lakes  Altai,  Beisk,  Domoshakovo,  and 
Kisil-Kul,  while  in  the  Schunett  Lake  a  quantity  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate is  also  formed.  Ludwig  gives  analyses  of  these  precipitates, 
but  the  three  in  the  subjoined  table  are  enough  to  cite  here. 

Analynes  of  saline  dettosits  in  two  Siberian  Iake8.<^ 

A.  Deposit  on  bottom  of  Lake  Altai. 

B.  Deposit  on  shore  of  Lake  Altai. 

C.  Deposit  on  shore  of  Schunett  Lake. 


CO,.... 
SOa.... 
NsfO.. 
KsO.... 
Nsa... 
CaO.... 


aEo,. 

FeiO, 


SiO,. 

Inaolublo  rosidoe. 


0.12  I 
54  00  I 
41.  (>4 


3.46 
99.  i« 


0.03 
55.  67 
43.21 


.13  I 
.01 


i\ 


0.(>3 

54.45 

25.96 

1.93 

.92 

.07 

10.22 

.07 

.01 

.07 

5.70 


100.03 


•The  analyses  are  carried  by  Ludwig  to  four  decimal  places,  but  T  have  rounded  them 
off  to  two.  He  also  gives  the  Na  and  CI  of  the  sodium  chloride  separately,  and  the 
Insoluble  residue  he  divides  into  organic  and  inorganic.  The  consolidation  of  the  data 
as  tabulated  above  is  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  Their  subdivision  does  not  help  to  illus- 
trate the  phenomena  now  under  discussion. 

These  lakes,  Altai  and  Schunett,  are  sulphato-chloride  waters,  but 
the  first  effect  of  their  concentration  is  to  bring  about  a  partial  separa- 
tion of  their  salts.     The  same  effect  is  perhaps  even  better  exem- 

•  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Mon.  TT.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  1,  p.  253,  1800. 

*  L.  Mrazec  and  W.  Teisseyre,  Apergu  geologlque  sur  les  formations  sallf^res  et  les 
gisementg  de  sel  en  Roumanie,  1902.  This  memoir  contains  a  bibliography  relative  to 
RoumanlAii  salt 

•Zettfchr.  prtkt.  OeoL,  vol.  11,  p.  401,  1903.    Cf.  ante,  p.  1^1. 
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plified  by  Sevier  Lake,  in  Utah,  which  is  at  times  entirely  dry,  form- 
ing a  thin  saline  layer  that  in  moister  seasons  partly  redissolves/ 
The  deposits  from  this  lake  have  been  analyzed,  those  frop^i  the 
margin  by  O.  D.  Allen,  those  from  the  center  by  S.  A.  Lattimore>  and 
their  average  composition,  as  cited  by  Gilbert,  is  given  below : 


Average  coniposilion  of  deposits  from  fieiner  Lake,  Vtah. 

Margin. 

Center. 

NaaSO* 

14.3 

84.6 

NasCOs 

.4 

NaCl 

75.8 

7.0 

CaSO^          

trace 

MgSO^ 

5.6 
.7 

3.6 
.1 

trace 

K^Oi 

H«0 

8.0 

Insoluble 

trace 

100.0 

100.0 

Here  the  sodium  sulphate  tends  to  accumulate  at  the  center  of  the 
lake,  whereas  the  later  deposits,  which  are  covered  by  a  crust  of 
sodium  chloride,  are  formed  in  larger  relative  proportion  around 
the  margin. 

Fractional  crystallization,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  process 
by  which  the  saline  constituents  of  a  water  may  be  separated.  Salt 
and  alkaline  lakes  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  desert  regions, 
and  the  smaller  depressions  may  be  alternately  dry  and  filled  with 
water.  Suppose,  now,  following  a  suggestion  of  J.  Walther,^  that 
such  a  lake,  concentrated  to  a  bed  of  salt  covered  by  a  thin  sheet  of 
bittern,  is  overwhelmed  by  desert  sands,  so  that  a  permanent  saline 
deposit,  protected  from  further  change,  is  formed.  The  bittern 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  sandy  covering,  its  salts  will  rise  by  capillary 
attraction  to  the  surface,  and  the  efflorescence  thus  produced  will  be 
scattered  in  dust  by  the  winds.  On  the  steppes  of  the  lower  Volga, 
according  to  Walther,  there  are  numerous  remainders  of  salt  lakes, 
which  have  been  thus  covered,  and  where,  beneath  the  sand,  solid 
salt  of  great  purity  is  found.  The  mother  liquors  have  vanished, 
and  their  saline  constituents  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide. 

MI8CEL.I.ANEOU8   DESERT  SAINTS. 

Wherever  deserts  exist,  there  these  saline  residues  are  common. 
They  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  Bonneville  and  Lahontan  basins  and  over 
the  so-called  alkali  plains,  and  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  com- 
position. Chlorides,  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  borates  occur,  sepa- 
rately or  altogether,  and  many  analyses  of  these  })roduets  have  been 

«G.  K.  Gilbert,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  1.  pp.  224-227.  1800.     See  p.  120,  ante, 
for  the  composition  of  the  brine. 
*/>«.«?  Gesotz  (lev  Wflstenbildung,  p.  149,  Berlin,  1900.     Chapter  13  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  desert  salts. 
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recorded.  To  the  sulphato-chloride  class  the  subjoined  analyses  be- 
long, the  other  saline  deposits  being  left  for  separate  consideration 
later." 

Analyses  of  saline  deposits  from  sulphato-chloride  waters, 

A.  flftlt,  Osobb  Valley,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Explor. 
40th  Par.,  vol.  2,  p.  707,  1877. 

B.  Saline  efflorescence  on  desert,  south  of  Hot  Springs  station,  Nevada.  Analysis  by 
O.  D*  Allen,  idem.  p.  773. 

C.  incrustation  from  Quinns  River  crossing.  Black  Roclc  Desert,  Nevada.  Analysis  by 
O.  D.  Allen,  idem,  p.  791. 

D.  Salt  from  Salt  Lake,  7  miles  east  of  the  Zandia  Mountains,  New  Mexico.  Analysis 
by  O.  Loew,  Rept.  TT.  S.  (Jeol.  Surv.  \V.  100th  Mer.,  vol.  3,  p.  627,  1875. 

E.  Efflorescence  from  alkali  flat,  near  Buffalo  Spring,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  O.  D. 
Allen,  op.  cit.,  p.  731. 

P.  Efflorescence  from  Santa  Catalina,  Arizona.     Analysis  by  O.  Loew,  op.  cit.,  p.  628. 

G.  Salt  from  shore  of  lake  near  Percy,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2,  p.  148,  1877. 

IL  Efflorescence  on  loess,  near  Cordoba,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  Doering.  cited  by 
A.  W.  Stelzner,  BeitrUge  zur  Geol.  u.  Palaeont.  der  Argentinischen  Repub.,  1885.  A 
number  of  salts,  etc.,  are  described  on  pages  295-309.  This  one  is  remarkably  rich  in 
potassium. 


A. 

93.49 
1.91 
.% 

B. 

95.67 

C. 

85.27 
1.75 
2.69 

D. 

82.67 
6.89 

E. 

F. 

5.93 
94.04 

G.        1 

H. 

NaCl     

70.81 
26.38 

! 
0.74 
46.27 

10  81 

Na.80^ 

68  14 

S'-"- 

1.94 

82  34 

5^* 

6.88 

1 

M^cf                              1 

48.28    . 
4.45  1 

piiQn  *  " 

1.63 
.73 
1.97 

trace 
4.66 

3  71 

^*::::::::::::::: 

.52 
.12 

8.57 
1.82 

n8olul)le  residue  . . . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.13 

99.97 

99.74 

100.00 

These  analyses,  taken  in  connection  wnth  those  of  salt  given  on  page 
184,  show  the  same  order  of  variation  as  is  found  in  the  parent  waters 
themselves.  Chlorides  form  one  end  of  the  series,  sulphates  the 
other;  and  every  gradation  may  exist  between  the  two.  Even  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  deposit  may  show  evidence  of  such  a  grada- 
tion, as  in  Sevier  Lake,  where  separation  of  the  salts  has  gone  on  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent;  but  partial  re-solution  in  time  of  high  water 
can  reverse  the  process  and  bring  about  a  new  distribution  of  the 
soluble  substances. 

AIiKA:fiINE'  CARBONATES. 

From  alkaline  lakes  alkaline  carbonates  are  deposited,  mingled  with 
chlorides  and  sulphates  in  varying  proportions.  In  Hungary,  Egypt, 
Armenia,  and  Venezuela  such  deposits  are  found,  and  they  are  pecu- 
liarly common  in  the  Lahontan  basin  of  Nevada,  and  in  southern 
California.  In  Nevada  they  often  form  "  playas,"  or  "  playa 
lakes  "  * — ^beds  which  are  dry  in  summer  and  flooded  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  inches  during  the  wet  season.     A  number  of  these  alkaline 

•A  namber  of  analyses  of  similar  products  from  Argentina  are  given  by  F.  Schicken- 
dantz,  ReTista  del  Musoo  de  la  Plata,  vol.  7,  p.  1,  1895. 

•  See  I.  C.  BuBsell,  Mod.  U.  S.  Geol  Survey,  vol.  11,  p.  Hi,  1«»%^. 
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incrustations  were  analyzed  by  the  chemists  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel 
Survey,  with  the  results  shown  in  analyses  A  to  F  of  the  subjoined 
table.*  With  these  may  be  included  two  analyses  of  the  soluble  parts 
of  incrustations,  made  by  T.  M.  Chatard  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Analyses  of  incrustations  deposited  in  alkaline  lakes. 

A.  From    western    arm    of    Black    Rock    Desert,    near    the    so-called    '*  Ilardin    City/' 
Nevada.     Analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen,  vol.  2,  p.  792,  1877. 

B.  B^om  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada.     Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  vol.  1,  p.  50:$,  1878. 

C.  From  valley  of  Deep  Creek,  Utah.     Analysis  by  Woodward,  vol.  2,  p.  474. 

D.  B^om  Antelope  Valley,  Nevada.     Analysis  by  Woodward,  vol.  2,  p.  541. 

E.  From   a   point   near  Peko  station,  on   the   Humboldt   River,   Nevada.      Analysis   by 
Woodward,  vol.  2,  p.  r»94. 

F.  B'rom   Brown's  station,   Humboldt   Lake,    Nevada.     Analysis  by   Woodward,   vol.   2, 
p.   744. 

G.  From  surface  of  playa,  north  arm  of  Old  Walker  Lake,  Nevada.     Soluble  portion, 
29.78  per  cent. 

H.  Five  miles  west  of  Black  Rock,  Nevada.     Soluble  portion,  23.10  per  cent. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Na«COi.  ..  ■          

S2.10 

58.69 
8.09 

28.32 
2.11 

25.12 
14.76 
17.43 
38.01 

25.95 
14  35 
33.31 
24  51 

48.99 
36.01 
442 
7.24 
a34 

7.02 
11.13 
49.67 
20  88 
11.30 

72.60 

9.06 

NaHCOi                                            

NasSOi 

27.55 
18.47 

17.49 
2.53 
415 

27.05 

NaCl 

50.32 

NasBiOr 

LOO 

KtSO< 

2.79 

468 

1.88 

KCl  

1.18 
1.96 

1.39 

SiOf 



2.18 

9&12 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

100.00 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

The  following  table  contains  analyses,  reported  by  E.  W.  Hilgard,^ 
of  the  soluble  part  of  ''alkali''  incrustations  from  California.  They 
exhibit  remarkable  peculiarities  of  composition,  especially  in  their 
contents  of  potassium  salts,  nitrates,  and  phosphates. 

Analyses  of  soluble  part  of  "  alkali'*  incrustations  from  California, 


A.  From   Visalia,  Tulare  County. 

B.  From  Westminster,  Orange  County. 

C.  From  the  experiment  station,  Tulare  County. 

D.  F'rom  the  Merced  bottoms,  Merced  County. 


NajCOs 

Na>S04 

NaCl 

NaNOj 

NalliPO^... 

K,C04 

KiSOi 

MgSO^ 

(NIl4)K^03. 


3.98 
'8.42' 


20.23 
l.fiS 


B. 


10.57 


G.59 
20.62 


C. 


32.58 
25.28 
14.75 
19.78 
2.25 


3.95 
'1.41 


100.00    100.00    100.00 


D. 


7.'>.95 
4.67 
1.46 

12.98 
4.94 


100.00 


«  The  analyses  are  here  cited  as  recalculated  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  00,  pp.  55,  56,  1890.  The  original  statements  do  not  adequately  discriminate  between 
carbonates  and  bicarbonates. 

*  Appendix,  Kept.  Univ.  California  Exper.  Sta.,  1890.     Other  analyses  are  given  in  this 
report. 
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Similar  deposits  are  formed  by  the  two  soda  lakes  at  Ragtown, 
Nevada,  and  these  have  been  worked  for  commercial  purposes.  Two 
samples  were  collected  by  Arnold  Hague  in  1868,  before  working 
began;  a  third,  representing  the  marketable  product,  was  examined 
by  T.  M.  Chatard.<»  The  analyses  are  as  follows,  in  the  form  adopted 
by  Chatard: 

Analyses  of  depositn  from  Hoda  Lakes,  liagtoiru,  Nevada. 

A.  Big  Soda  Lake.  Analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen,  Kept.  I'.  S.  (leol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol. 
2,  p.  748,  1877. 

B.  Little  Soda  Lake.     Analysis  by  Allen,  op.  cit.,  p.  750. 

C.  Little  Soda  Lake,  market  soda.     Analysis  by  Chatard. 


A. 

45.05 

34.6fi 

l.*29 

1.61 

B. 

C. 

NaiC  0, 

44.25 

34.90 

.99 

1.10 

52.20 

NaHCC 

25.05 

Nai804 

5.10 

Naci. .:::::..: : : 

3.31 

8iO« 

.27 

Insoluble 

.80 
16.19 

2.81 
15.95 

HiO 

14.16 

99.00 

100.00 

100.09 

These  soda  lakes  also  deposit  crystals  of  gaylussite,  of  the  formula 
CaC03.Na.^,C03.5H20,*  although  the  analysis  of  the  water  ^  reveals 
no  calcium.  Probably  the  minute  quantities  of  calcium  that  enter 
the  waters  from  springs  or  otherwise  are  inmiediately  removed  in 
this  form. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  examining  the  foregoing  analyses,  that  they 
represent  variable  mixtures  of  several  salts.  The  latter,  of  course, 
have  been  calculated  from  the  analytical  data,  and  the  radicles  might 
have  been  combined  somewhat  differently,  but  without  any  essential 
change  in  the  general  results.  Several  of  the  analyses  are  reckoned 
upon  the  basis  of  anhydrous  material,  and  are  so  far  incorrect,  but 
they  show  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  several  compounds  which  were  present.  The  carbonates  were 
probablv  three  in  number — thermonatrite,  NaoCOj^.H.O ;  natron, 
NajCOa-lOHaO;  and  trona,  or  urao,  Na2CO,.NaHCO,.2H,0.  Some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another  of  these  salts  is  in  excess,  but  the 
third  is  the  most  important,  as  the  elaborate  researches  of  T.  M. 
Chatard  **  have  showm.  That  this  is  the  first  salt  to  be  deposited 
from  waters  of  this  class  his  experiments  upon  Owens  Lake  water 
clearly  prove. 

•Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60,  p.  52,  1800.  Chatard  citos  a  number  of  analyses 
of  foreign  urao  or  trona.  For  analyses  of  Egyptian  urao  see  O.  Topp.  Liebip* a  Annalen, 
vol.  155,  p.  348,  1870. 

»See  analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen,  Rept.  TJ.  S.  Oeol.  Kxplor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2.  p.  740,  1877. 

«-  See  p.  123<  ante. 

*  Natural  soda ;  its  occurrence  and  utilization  :  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  00,  pp. 
27-101,  1890.  Cf.  B.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc,  vol.  3,  p.  245,  1800,  t<i^ 
data  conoeming  Owens  Lake.     See  also  G.  Lunge,  Zeltacbt.  angevj.  C\itm\^,  \%^'i,  ^.  *i. 
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At  Owens  Lake,  Inyo  County,  California,  the  manufacture  of 
sodium  carbonate  has  been  carried  out  upon  a  commercial  scale.  In 
order  to  determine  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  process, 
Chatard  subjected  a  quantity  of  the  water  to  fractional  crystalliza- 
tion and  analyzed  the  salts  which  were  successively  deposited.  Two 
concordant  series  of  experiments  were  made,  together  with  a  less 
complete  but  corroborative  set,  on  water  from  Mono  Lake.  The 
results  of  the  first  group  were  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  salts  deposited  by  fractional  crystallization  from  water  of  Owens 

Lake,  California, 

A.  The  natural  water  of  Owens  Lake.  Specific  gravity  1.062  at  25°.  Sallnitj'  77.008 
grams  per  liter.  This  analysis  was  cited  on  page  124  with  all  curtxjnates  as  normal  ; 
it  is  here  restated  in  conTentional  form. 

B.  First  crop  of  crystals.  Water  concentrated  to  one-fifth  Its  original  volume.  Specific 
gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.312  at  27.9^ 

C.  Second  crop  of  crystals.     Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.312  at  25". 

I).  Third  crop  of  crystals.     Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.315  at  26.25**. 

E.  Fourth  crop  of  crystals.     Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.327  at  35.75°. 

F.  Fifth  crop  of  crystals.  Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.300  at  13.9**.  This  crop 
was  obtained  by  chilling  the  solution,  in  order  to  determine  the  eflPect  of  cold. 


A.o 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

HjO                                          

14.51 
43. 75 
30.12 
3.18 
7.44 

4.33 
22.84 
10.53 
25.44 
35.06 

3.43 
18.10 

4.06 
26.70 
45.59 

2.24 
12.51 

3.88 
19.01 
60.99 

11  03 

NajCOs 

34.95 

7.40 

14.38 

38.16 

.63 

55.04 

NaHCOs                               

4  09 

Na-SO^ 

5.70 

NaCl 

19.  IG 

NaiB^Or     

NaBOf                                       

6  2  01 

KCl                   

4.07 
.08 
.05 
.28 

1.07 
.14 
.01 
.055 
.032 
.078 

1.12 

1  « 

1.14 

1  .« 

J 

1.21 

2  93 

(CaMg)C08 

(AlFeljOa       

.01 
.05 

02 

SiO,.. 

.16 

Organic  matter 

Insoluble 



100.00 

100.385 

99.41 

99.17 

99.90 

100.14 

<*  Composition  of  the  anhydrous  residue. 

Thatard  supposes  that  the  blborate  could  not  exist  in  so  strongly  alkaline  a  solution 
as  the  mother  liquor  from  which  this  crop  was  obtained. 

From  these  analyses  we  see  that  the  first  crop  of  crystals  consists 
largely  of  trona,  Na2CO3.NaHCO3.2H2O,  with  a  small  excess  of  the 
normal  carbonate,  some  chloride,  and  some  sulphate.  In  C,  D,  and  E 
the  carbonates  diminish,  but  the  normal  salt  is  even  more  largely  in 
excess,  while  the  chlorides  increase  rapidly.  The  final,  chilled  solu- 
tion deposits  chiefly  sodium  carbonate,  with  some  chloride  and  less 
sulphate.  The  order  of  deposition  is  trona,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium 
chloride,  and  finally,  if  we  ignore  the  minor  constituents  of  the  water, 
the  very  soluble  normal  carbonate.  Of  the  trona  itself  Chatard  made 
several  analyses,  and  he  also  prepared  a  series  of  artificial  products, 
which  established  the  true  formula  of  the  compound.''     The   best 


"  Cf.  also  C.  Winkler,  Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1893,  p.  446 ;  and  B.  Relnltzer,  Idem, 
p.  573. 
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specimen  of  trona  from  Owens  Lake  had  the  composition  given  in 
the  first  column  below,  which  is  compared  with  the  composition  as 
calculated  theoretically. 

Composition  of  truna  from  Owens  LfUke,  California. 


NajfCOj... 
NallCOs. . 

NaCl 

NatSO*... 

HjO 

Insoluble . 


Found. 

Calculated. 

45.86 

36.46 

.32 

46.90 
37.17 

1.25 

16. 16 
.02 

15.93 

100.07 

100.00 

The  prevalent  view  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Lahontan  alkalies 
was  stated  in  Chapter  V  (p.  124).  The  waters  of  the  Bonneville 
basin,  or  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  originate  in  an  area  of  sedimentary  rocks 
and  contain  chiefly  substances  which  were  formed  during  earlier  con- 
centrations. In  one  sense,  then,  we  may  call  the  residues  of  that 
region  secondary  depositions.  The  I^ahontan  area,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  rich  in  volcanic  materials,  from  which,  by  percolating  waters 
charged  with  atmospheric  or  volcanic  carbon  dioxide,  the  soluble  sub- 
stances were  withdrawn.  These  substances  have  accumulated  in  the 
waters  of  the  basin,  except  for  the  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  now 
seen  in  the  enormous  masses  of  tufa  so  characteristic  of  the  region. 
To  Mono  and  Owens  lakes,  lying  just  outside  of  the  Lahontan  basin, 
the  same  observations  apply.  Alkaline  carbonates,  together  with  sul- 
phates and  chlorides,  have  been  formed  by  solution  from  eruptive 
rocks,  and  concentrated  in  these  waters  and  their  residues.  The  seep- 
age waters  from  fresh  springs  near  Owens  Lake  percolate  through 
beds  of  volcanic  ash,  and  contain  even  a  higher  proportion  of  alkaline 
carbonates  than  the  lake  itself.**  The  rocks  from  which  the  salts  were 
originally  derived  seem  to  have  been  mainly  rhyolites,  andesites,  and 
other  varieties  rich  in  alkalies  and  relatively  poor  in  lime.  Had  lime 
been  present  in  larger  quantities  more  calcareous  sediments  and  gyp- 
sum would  have  formed,  with  less  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  even 
none  at  all. 

This  theory,  however,  which  attributtvs  the  presence  of  alkaline  car- 
bonates to  a  direct  derivation  from  volcanic  rocks,  is  not  the  only 
hypothesis  possible.  Even  if  it  holds  with  respect  to  the  Lahontan 
waters  it  is  not  necessarilv  valid  elsewhere.     Tu  order  to  account  for 


«  See  analyses  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  Bull.  I'.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  GO,  p.  04.  1800.  Chatard 
sil«o  discusses  the  origin  of  the  cnrbonntes  and  cites  the  views  of  earlier  investigators  con- 
ceroing  other  loealUies. 
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the  existence  of  sodium  carbonate  in  natural  waters,  T.  Sterry  Hunt « 
assumed  a  double  decomposition  between  sodium  sulphate  and  cal- 
cium bicarbonate,  gypsum  being  thrown  down.  A  similar  reaction  is 
accepted  by  E.  von  Kvassay  ^  in  his  study  of  the  Hungarian  soda, 
only  in  this  case  sodium  chloride  is  taken  as  the  initial  compound. 
The  latter  salt  is  supposed  to  react  upon  calcium  bicarbonate,  yield- 
ing sodium  bicarbonate,  which  effloresces,  while  the  more  soluble  cal- 
cium chloride,  simultaneously  formed,  diffuses  into  the  ground. 
E.  W.  Hilgard  ^  has  shown  experimentally  that  both  reactions  are 
possible,  and  that  either  sodium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride  can  react 
with  calcium  bicarbonate,  forming  strongly  alkaline  solutions.  From 
such  solutions  crystals  of  gypsum  can  be  deposited,  while  sodium 
bicarbonate  remains  dissolved.  In  Hilgard's  experiments,  however, 
he  precipitated  and  removed  the  calcium  sulphate  by  means  of  alco- 
hol, a  condition  unlike  anything  occurring  in  nature.  S.  Tanatar,** 
therefore,  repeated  the  experiments  without  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
confirmed  Hilgard's  conclusions.  The  reverse  reaction  is  hindered  by 
the  crystallization  of  the  gypsum  and  the  washing  away  or  efflores- 
cence of  the  soluble  carbonate. 

E.  Sickenberger,^  who  examined  the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt,  ob- 
served the  presence  in  them  of  algse,  and  noticed  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  from  their  waters,  iron  sulphide  being  at  the  same 
time  thrown  down.  He  therefore  ascribes  the  carbonates  to  the  re- 
duction of  sulphates  by  organic  matter,  and  subsequent  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  G.  Schweinfurth  and  L.  Lewin,^  on 
the  contrary,  while  admitting  that  such  a  process  can  go  on  to  some 
extent,  regard  it  as  capable  of  accounting  for  only  a  small  part  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates  that  are  formed.  These  lakes  deposit  sodium 
chloride,  sulphate,  and  carbonate;  and  the  authors  attribute  the  last 
salt  to  double  decompositions  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  percolat- 
ing Nile  waters  contain  calcium  bicarbonate  and  the  soil  through 
which  it  reaches  the  lakes  is  rich  in  salt  and  gypsum.  These  two  sub- 
stances first  react  to  form  sodium  sulphate  and  calcium  chloride  and 
the  former  then  exchanges  with  calcium  bicarbonate,  as  in  Hunt's  and 
Hilgard's  investigations.  Sodium  chloride  is  taken  as  the  starting 
point,  and  from  it  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  are  derived. 

«  Am.   Jour.   Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  28,  p.   170,   1859. 

*.Tahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Keichsanstalt,  1876,  p.  427.  Cf.  also  H.  Le  Chateller  on  Algerian 
salts,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  84,  p.  396,  1877.  Von  Kvassay  gives  a  bibliography  of  the  Hun- 
garian occurrences  and  some  analyses  of  the  soda. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  2,  p.  123.  1896.  See  also  paper  in  Rept.  Univ.  California 
Agric.  Kxper.  Sta.  1890,  p.  87,  followed  by  an  experimental  research  by  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

''  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  (iesell.,  vol.  29,  p.  1034,  1896.  See  also  a  memoir  by  H.  Vater, 
Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  30,  p.  373.  1899. 

«•  Chem.  Zeitung,    1892,  pp.   1645,   1691. 

t  Zeitschr.  Gesell.  Erdlcunde.  vol.  33,  p.  1,  1898.  Several  references  to  bacteriological 
researches  are  given  in  this  memoir. 
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We  have,  then,  three  theories  by  which  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  alkaline  carbonates  in  natural  waters  and  soils.**  First,  by 
direct  derivation  from  volcanic  rocks.  Second,  by  reduction  of 
alkaline  sulphates.  Third,  by  double  decomposition  between  cal- 
cium bicarbonate  and  alkaline  sulphates  or  chlorides.  All  three  are 
possible,  and  all  three  are  doubtless  represented  by  actual  occurrences 
in  nature.  The  presence  of  sodium  carbonates  in  the  waters  of  hot 
springs,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  are  common  in  the  Lahontan 
basin,  we  can  ascribe  to  the  operation  of  the  first  process;  the  sec<md 
mode  of  derivation  is  effective  wherever  alkaline  sulphates  and 
organic  matter  are  found  together;  the  third  method  is  perhaps  the 
most  general  of  all.  To  the  action  between  alkaline  salts  and  cal- 
cium bicarbonate,  Hilgard  attributes  the  common  presence  of  sodium 
carbonate  in  the  soils  of  arid  regions,  a  mode  of  occurrence  which 
is  very  widespread  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  agriculture. 
The  reclamation  of  arid  lands  by  irrigation  is  profoundly  affected 
by  the  presence  of  these  salts,  which  sometimes  accumulate  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  destroy  fertility.  Excessive  irrigation  may  defeat 
its  own  purpose  and  destroy  the  value  of  land  which  might  be 
reclaimed  from  the  desert  by  a  more  moderate  procedure.^  The 
soluble  salts  which  exist  below  the  surface,  being  dissolved,  rise  by 
capillary  attraction  and  form  the  objectionable  cinists  of  "alkali." 

BORATES. 

Borates  and  nitrates  are  much  less  frequently  deposited  and  in 
much  smaller  amounts  than  the  salts  which  we  have  so  far  been  con- 
sidering. They  are,  however,  important  saline  residues  and  deserve 
a  more  extended  study  than  they  seem  to  have  yet  received.  In 
the  chapter  upon  closed  basins  attention  was  called  to  the  Borax 
Lake  of  northern  California,  and  among  mineral  springs  a  number 
containing  borates  were  noted.  The  latter  were  hot  springs,  situated 
in  volcanic  regions,  as  in  the  Yellowstone  Park — a  mode  of  occur- 
rence which  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  to  determine  the  origin 
of  these  substances.  We  must  also  remember  that  borates  exist  in 
sea  water,  from  which  source  the  deposits  at  Stassfurt  are  supposed 
to  be  derived.     Two  sets  of  facts,  therefore,  have  to  be  considered 


"  To  these  theories  may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  of  C.  Ochsenius  (Zeitschr.  prakt. 
Geol.,  1893,  p.  198),  who  supposes  that  the  alkaline  carbonates  have  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  carbon  dioxide,  commonly  of  volcanic  origin,  on  the  "  mother-liquor  salts. ' 
The  evidence  In  favor  of  this  view  is  so  slender  that  a  discussion  of  it  would  be  hardly 
worth  while. 

*  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  l)ept.  Agric,  and  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  several  Western  States  contain  abundant  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  report  of  the  Division  of  Soils  for  1900  contains  a  paper  by  F.  K.  Cameron  on 
the  application  of  the  theory  of  solution  to  the  study  of  soils,  in  which  the  generation  of 
alkaline  carbonates  by  double  decomposition  Is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  modern  physical 
chemistry.  In  Bull.  No.  42  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  there  Is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  literature  on  alkali  soils. 
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in  dealing  with  this  class  of  compounds.     Let  us  first  examine  the 
actual  occurrences  of  borates  as  saline  residues.*' 

Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California,  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed.^ Its  water  contains  chiefly  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium 
chloride,  with  borax  next  in  importance,  and  it  deposits  the  last- 
named  salt  in  crystals,  some  of  which  are  several  inches  long.  More 
borax,  however,  was  furnished  by  a  neighboring  smaller  lake,  Ha- 
chinchama.  The  supply  probably  came,  according  to  Becker,  from 
hot  springs  near  the  lakes,  and  one  spring,  of  which  the  analysis 
has  already  been  given,  contains  not  only  boron,  but  also  a  surpris- 
ing quantity  of  ammonium  compounds.  The  same  association  of 
borates  with  ammoniacal  salts  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  waters  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  especially  in  that  unique  solution  known 
as  "  the  Devil's  Inkpot."  The  hot  springs  of  the  Chaguarama  Val- 
ley, in  Venezuela,^  furnish  a  similar  example;  and  here  again,  as  in 
some  of  the  California  localities  described  by  Becker,  sulphur  and 
cinnabar  are  deposited.  Boric  acid  and  ammonium  chloride  are 
among  the  volcanic  products  of  the  island  of  Vulcano ;  ^  but  the 
famous  "  soffioni  "  or  "  f umaroles  "  of  Tuscany  are  of  much  greater 
importance.  Here  jets  of  steam  carrying  boric  acid  emerge  from  the 
ground  and  supply  great  quantities  of  that  substance  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  following  compounds  of  boron  are  deposited  by  the 
lagoons  in  which  the  boric-acid  vapors  are  concentrated : 

SassoUte IIsBOa  (ortliobork-add). 

LardereUite (NHJ  26,0,3.41  LO. 

BechUite CaB4074H20  (borocalcite). 

Lagonite Fe'"3,0,,.;5H20. 

One  of  these  salts  is  an  ammonium  borate,  and  another  ammonium 
compound — boussingaultite,  (NHj2Mg(S04)^,.GH20 — is  also  formed 
at  this  locality.  According  to  C.  Schmidt*^  the  condensible  vapors 
from  the  fumaroles  of  Monte  Cerboli  contain  boric  acid  and  am- 
monia in  considerable  amounts,  with  much  less  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Water  issues  with  the  vapors,  and  in  samples  condensed  from  several 
vents  C.  M.  Kurtz  ^  found  solid  contents  ranging  from  less  than  1 
to  more  than  7  grams  per  liter.  Four  of  the  lagoon  waters  examined 
by  Kurtz  contained  the  following  quantities  of  foreign  matter : 

"  For  general  information  about  American  localities  see  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.,  1882, 
p.  506:   1883-84,  p.  858;   1889-90,  p.  494;  and  1901,  p.  869,  V.  S.  (ieol.  Survey. 

»Geol.  Survey  California,  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  97,  1865.  (J.  F.  Becker.  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  vol.  13,  pp.  264-268,  1888.  U.  G.  Hanks,  Third  Ann.  Itept.  State  Mineralogist 
(California).  For  analyses  of  the  water  and  of  an  adjacent  hot  spring,  see  ante,  pp.  124. 
154.  This  lake,  situated  alwut  80  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  must  not  In*  confused 
with  Searles's  "  Borax  I^ake "  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

*"  See  E.  Cortese.  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  78.  November  10.  1904. 

''See  A.  Bergeat,  Zeltschr.   prakt.  Geol..   1899.  p.   45. 

•^  Ann.  Chem.  IMiarni.,  vol.  98.  p.  273,  1S50.  In  vol.  102,  p.  lOO.  l.s.-,7.  Schmidt  also 
descrn)es  the  rocks  of  the  region. 

/'DJn^.  polyt.  Jour.,  vol.  212,  p,  493,  1874. 
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Foreign  matter  in  Tuscan  lagoon  waters. 
[Grams  per  liter.  1 


Total  soUda. 

Boric  add 
(HaBOa). 

Ammonium 
sulphate. 

8.565 
6.720 
2.006 
22.575 

4.154 
4.032 
1.100 
19.300 

l.e»5 
.760 
.253 

.587 

Casteinuovo 

LardereUo 

Monte  Rotondo,  uppennost  lagoon . 
Monte  Rotondo,  lowest  lagoon 


The  high  figures  of  the  last  example  represent  a  concentration 
from  all  the  upper  waters,  which  are  united  at  the  lowest  level.  In 
the  dark-brown  sediment  of  the  lagoons  Schmidt  found  gypsum,  am- 
monium sulphate,  ammonium  thiosulphate,  ammonium  sulphide,  am- 
monium carbonate,  magnesia,  and  a  little  soda  and  potash  mixed 
with  a  clay  derived  from  dolomite  and  colored  by  iron  sulphide.  He 
also  analyzed  the  mother  liquor  left  by  the  lagoon  waters  after  most 
of  their  boric  acid  had  been  deposited.  I  have  reduced  his  analysis 
to  percentages  of  total  solids,  and  essentially  to  ionic  form,  except 
that  for  the  excess  of  boric  acid  I  prefer  to  use  the  symbol  H3BO3. 
Schmidt  gives  the  total  solids  as  16.374  grams  per  liter,  reckoning 
the  free  acid  as  BgOg ;  as  recalculated  the  sum  becomes  18.548.  The 
revised  figures  are  as  follows : 


Analysis  of  mother  liquor  from  Tuscan  lagoon  water. 


Grams 
per  liter. 

CI 0.  39 

SO4 49.37 

BO,  in  borates 2.50 

H,BO, 20.92 

Na .89 

K 1.01 

NH, IG.  71 


Grams 
per  liter. 

Ca 0.  16 

Mg 1.99 

(AlB^e)203 .06 

MnaOa trace 

SiO. trace 


100.00 


In  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing  data,  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  boric  acid  and  ammonium,  at  least 
wherever  hot  springs  carry  appreciable  quantities  of  borates.  The 
boron  and  the  nitrogen  appear  together,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  the 
hypothesis  that  boron  nitride,  decomposed  by  steam,  has  been  the 
parent  compound." 

Boron  nitride,  BN,  is  a  well-known  artificial  substance;  it  is  very 
stable  and,  with  steam,  gives  the  required  reaction,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  observed  as  a  natural  mineral  species.     Its  invocation,  then,  as 

•R.  Warington,  Chem.  Gaz.,  1854,  p.  419,  with  special  reference  to  Vulcano,  Lipari 
Islands.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  F.  VVohler,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  105,  p.  71, 
1858.  O.  Popp,  idem,  8th  supp.  Bd.,  p.  5,  1870.  E.  Bechi,  Bull.  Soc.  ind.  min.,  vol.  3, 
p.  329,  1857-58. 
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an  agent  in  the  production  of  borates  is  purely  hypothetical,  however 
probable  it  may  be.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Dumas's  suppo- 
sition that  boron  sulphide,  BgSg,  also  decomposed  by  steam,  was  the 
source  of  the  boric  acid  contained  in  the  "  soffioni."  «  That  hypothesis 
was  indicated  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  boron- 
bearing  vapors.  P.  BoUey  ^  suggested  that  a  reaction  of  ammonium 
chloride  on  borax,  which  he  proved  to  be  experimentally  possible, 
might  give  rise  to  the  observed  phenomena;  and  E.  Bechi,^  in  a  later 
memoir  than  the  one  previously  cited,  traced  the  borates  to  the  neigh- 
boring ophiolitic  serpentines,  in  which  he  found  at  least  one  inclu- 
sion of  datolite,  a  borosilicate  of  lime.  The  serpentine,  heated  to 
300°  in  a  current  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid,  yielded  boric  acid, 
ammonium  compounds,  and  hydrogen  sulphide — the  very  products 
found  in  the  fumaroles.  Serpentine,  however,  is  a  secondary  rock, 
and  may  have  derived  its  borates  and  ammonium  salts  from  the  solu- 
tions which  brought  about  the  transformation  of  the  original  gabbro. 

In  recent  years  E.  Perrone  '^  and  R.  Nasini  ^  have  suggested  that  the 
Tuscan  boric  acid  may  be  derived  from  the  decomposition,  by  water, 
of  tourmaline  contained  in  deep-seated  granites.  This  suggestion, 
however,  does  not  account  for  the  ammonium  compounds. 

An  entirely  different  mode  of  occurrence  for  borates  is  shown  on 
an  extensive  scale  in  Nevada  and  southern  California  and  at  a  few 
localities  in  Oregon.^  Here  borax,  as  such,  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities;  but  the  calcium  salts  ulexite  and  colemanite  are  by  far  the 
more  important  species. 

In  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada,  at  Teel's  marsh,  Rhodes's  marsh, 
Columbus  marsh,  and  Fish  Lake,  ulexite,  NaCaBBOo.SHjO,  is  the 
principal  borate.  It  occurs  in  nodules,  known  locally  as  "  cotton 
balls,"  which  have  a  fibrous  structure  and  seem  to  be  in  process  of 
formation,    the    smaller    masses    gradually    becoming    larger.-^'     At 

«  See  paper  by  A.  Payen  on  the  Tuscan  fiimaroleH,  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  :M  ser..  vol.  1, 
p.  247,  1841.     He  adopts  Dumas's  theory. 

*Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  68,  p.  125,  1848. 

«■  Attl  Accad.  Lincei,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  514,  1878.  See  also  a  summary  by  H.  Schiff 
In  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  11,  p.  1690,  1878. 

•*  Carte  Idrographica  d'ltalia.  No.  31,  p.  355.  1904. 

"  Abstract  In  Geol.  Centralbl.,  vol.  8,  p.  413,  1906.  For  a  criticism  of  Perrone  and  Nasini, 
see  (}.  d'Achlardi,  Attl  Soc.  toscana  scl.  nat.,  Memorle,  vol.  23,  1907.  For  a  long  paper 
on  the  origin  of  boric  acid  and  the  borates,  see  A.  d'Achlardi,  Attl  Soc.  toscana  sci.  nat. 
Pisa,  1878,  vol.  3,  faac.  2.  Earlier  memoirs  are  by  II.  Coquand,  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.,  2d  ser., 
vol.  6,  p.  91,  1848-49 ;  C.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  F.  Leblanc,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  45,  p. 
750,  1857  ;  vol.  47,  p.  317,  1858  ;  and  F.  Fouqu^  and  II.  Gorgeix.  idem,  vol.  69,  p.  946, 
1869.  The  gases  from  the  "  soffioni  "  have  been  studied  by  R.  Nasini,  F.  Anderllnl,  and 
R.  Salvadorl,  Attl  Accad.  LIncel,  5th  ser.,  Memorle,  vol.  2,  p.  388,  1895 ;  as  well  as  by 
some  of  the  above-named  authorities.     Carbon  dioxide  Is  the  principal  pas. 

t  See  H.  G.  Hanks,  Third  Ann.  Rept.  State  Mineralogist  California,  1883.  and  Am.  Jour. 
Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  .37,  p.  63,  1889;  H.  De  Groot,  Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  California  State  Min- 
ing Bureau,  1890  ;  G.  E.  Bailey,  The  saline  deposits  of  California  :  Bull.  No.  24,  Califor- 
nia State  Mining  Bureau,  1902.  For  the  geology  of  the  borax  deposits  in  Death  Valley 
and  the  Mohave  Desert,  see  M.  R.  Campl)ell,  Bull.  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  200,  1902,  and 
an  article  in  Eng.  and  MIn.  Jour.,  vol.  74,  p.  517,  1902. 
^Mept,  State  Mineralogist  Nevada  1871-72,  p.  ^5. 
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Rhodes's  marsh,  according  to  Joseph  Le  Conte,*  the  central  part  of 
the  area  is  occupied  by  a  bed  of  common  salt,  around  which  there  are 
deposits  of  sodium  sulphate.  Beyond  the  sulphate  beds  the  borax 
and  ulexite  are  found.  These  '"•  marshes,"  which  ai'e  really  playa 
lakes,  are  of  secondary  origin ;  and  M.  R.  Campbell,  speaking  of  the 
similar  formations  in  California,^  attributes  their  borates  to  teachings 
from  beds  of  Tertiary  sediments. 

.  The  borates  of  southern  California  are  widely  scattered  over  a  large 
area,  which  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  Nevada  field.  They 
are  found  especially  in  Inyo  and  San. Bernardino  counties,  in  Death 
Valley,  along  the  basin  of  the  Amargosa  River,  and  elsewhere.  The 
locality  known  as  Searles's  marsh,  or  Searles's  borax  lake,  has  been 
worked  since  1873;  and  as  it  has  yielded  a  number  of  new  mineral 
species,  it  deserves  special  consideration  here.  In  chemical  interest 
it  rivals  Stassfurt,  although  its  systematic  study  is  hardly  more  than 
begun.  Borings  at  this  point,  according  to  De  Groot,^  have  revealed 
the  following  succession  of  deposits: 

Section  at  Searles's  marsh,  San  Bernardino  County,  California, 

Feet. 

1.  Salt  and  thenardite 2 

2.  Clay  and  volcanic  sand,  with  some  hanksite 4 

3.  Volcanic  sand  and  black  clay,  with  bunches  of  trona 8 

4.  Volcanic  sand,  containing  glauberite,  thenardite,  and  a  few  crystals  of 

hanksite 8 

5.  Solid  trona,  overlain  by  a  thin  layer  of  very  liard  material 28 

6.  Mud,  smelling  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  containing  layers  of  glaul)erite, 

soda,  and  hanksite - 20 

7.  Clay,  mixed  with  volcanic  sand  and  i>ermeated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  2.30+ 

The  borax  of  Searles's  marsh  is  found  chiefly  in  the  top  crust,  or 
crystallized  in  the  water  which  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  de- 
pressions of  the  bed.  This  layer  is  reproduced  by  slow  degrees, 
through  capillary  action,  which  brings  up  the  soluble  salts  from 
below,  so  that  the  same  area  can  be  repeatedly  worked  over.  In  the 
workings  the  following  mineral  species  have  been  found :  ^ 

Anhydrite CaSO,. 

Gypsum L CaSOi.2H20. 

Celestite SrS04. 

Thenardite Na^SO*. 

Glauberite Na^CaCSOJ^. 

Sulphohalite  « Na«(S04)2ClF. 


•Third  Ann.  Rept.  State  Mineralogist  California,  p.  51,  1883. 

»Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213,  p.  401,  1903.  See  also  J.  E.  Spurr,  Bull.  V.  S.  Oeol. 
Survey  No.  208, 1903. 

«  Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  California  State  Mining  Bureau,  p.  535,  1890. 

'  De  Groot  also  mentions  cerargyrite,  embolite,  and  gold  ;  but  these  minerals  have  no 
obTioos  relationship  to  the  other  species. 

•  a  L.  Penfield,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9,  p.  425,  1900. 
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Hanksite Na«K(S04).(C0,),Cl. 

Borax .. _ NasB.O^.lOH.O. 

Colemanite Ca^B.Ou.SHjO. 

Calcite CaCO,. 

Dolomite MgCa(C03)2. 

Natron NasCClOHA 

Trona Na,n(C03)2.2H20. 

Gaylussite« NaaCalCOJ^SH^O. 

Pirssoniteo Na2Ca(  CO,)  2.2^0. 

Nortlmpiteo Na.MgCCOJjCl. 

Tychite& Na^Mg^C  003)4804. 

Halite NaCl. 

Soda  niter NaNOa. 

Sulphur,  from  reduction  of  sulphates. 

In  the  water  from  15  feet  below  the  crust,  or  "  crystal  layer," 
ammonium  salts  are  reported  to  occur — a  fact  which  becomes  pecul- 
iarly significant  when  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ence of  soda  niter  also.  To  this  point  we  shall  recur  later.  It  is 
evident  that  the  paragenesis  of  all  these  mineral  species  presents  a 
complex  chemical  problem,  quite  analogous  to  that  investigated  by 
Van't  Hoff  in  his  studies  of  the  Stassfurt  beds. 

About  12  miles  north  of  Daggett,  in  the  southern  part  of  San 
Bernardino  County,  a  still  different  borate  deposit  is  found.*'  Here, 
interstratified  with  lake  sediments,  a  solid  bed  of  colemanite  exists, 
which  ranges  from  5  to  30  feet  in  thickness  and  is  highly  crystalline. 
At  one  end  the  colemanite  is  much  mixed  with  sand,  gypsum,  and 
clay,  suggesting  that  it  had  been  laid  down  at  the  edge  of  an  evapo- 
rating sheet  of  water.  Campbell  regards  the  borax  of  the  Amargosa 
marshes  as  probably  derived  from  the  leaching  of  deposits  simi- 
lar to  this.  From  another  point  in  the  Mohave  Desert  a  new  min- 
eral has  been  reported  ^ — bakerite — having  the  empirical  formula 
8Ca0.r)B20.,.6SiOo.CIl20 ;  but  its  definite  character  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Priceite,  which  is  probably  a  massive  form  of  colemanite, 
is  found  in  Curry  County,  Oregon,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  It 
occurs  in  compact  nodules,  from  the  size  of  an  egg  up  to  several 
tons  in  weight,  associated  with  serpentine.^  Pandermite,  another 
variety  of  the  same  species,  from  near  Pandemia,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,   also   forms   nodules,  but   in   a   bed   underlying   a   thick 

«J.  H.  Pratt,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  123  et  seq..  ISOO;  vol.  3,  p.  75,  1897. 
'' S.  L.  Penfield  and  0.  S.  Jamleson,  Idem,  vol.  20,  p.  217,  1005.  The  authors  prepared 
tychlte  synthetically.  Both  northuplte  and  tychlte  have  also  been  made  artificially  by 
A.  B.  de  Schulten,  Bull.  See.  Min.,  vol.  19,  p.  164,  1896,  and  Compt.  I{end..  vol.  143,  p. 
403,  1906.  The  relations  between  the  two  species  are  perhaps  more  clearly  expressed  by 
formulae  of  the  following  type ; 

Tychlte 2MgC03.2Na2C03.NaoSOi. 

Northupite 2MgC03.2NafiCO.,.2NaCl. 

•^  See  M.  R.  Campbell,  Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  200 ;  and   W.   II.   Storms,  Eleventh 
Ann.  Kept.  California  State  Mining  Bureau,  p.  345,  1893. 
''W.  B.  Giles,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  13.  p.  353,  1903. 
'  Information  received  from  J.  S.  DlUer,  who  has  examined  the  locality. 
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stratum  of  gypsum.  Colemanite  and  its  modifications,  then,  exist 
under  a  variety  of  different  conditions,  and  we  can  not  say  that  it 
has  always  been  produced  in  the  same  way.  It  is  stated  by  Camp- 
bell,«  however,  that  the  lake-bed  deposits  of  California  were  prob- 
ably laid  down  during  a  period  of  volcanic  activity. 

Both  colemanite  and  pandermite  have  been  prepared  artificially 
by  J.  H.  Van't  Hotf,^  who  acted  on  ulexite  (boronatrocalcite)  with 
saturated  solutions  of  alkaline  chlorides.  With  a  solution  of  sodium 
and  potassium  chloride  at  110°  pandermite  was  formed,  to 
which  Van't  Hoff  assigns  the  formula  CgH.^oO.ts-l^HjO.  Colemanite, 
CagBgOij.SHaO,  forms  from  ulexite  in  a  sodium  chloride  solution  most 
readily  at  70°.  Van't  Hoff,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  regard  pan- 
dermite and  colemanite  as  identical. 

Immediately  south  of  Lake  Alvord,  in  Harney  County,  Oregon,  an 
extensive  marsh  is  covered  by  an  incrustation  containing  borax,  salt, 
sodium  sulphate,  and  sodium  carbonate  in  varying  proportions.'^  This 
locality  has  been  w^orked  for  borax,  and  the  deposit  is  said  to  be  con- 
tinually reproduced.  The  region  calls  for  more  complete  examina- 
tion, especially  on  the  chemical  side. 

In  the  arid  region  of  southern  California  beds  rich  in  sodium 
nitrate  are  found  near  the  borate  deposits.  The  same  association,  if 
we  can  justly  call  it  so,  also  exists  in  South  America,  where  the  soda 
niter  of  the  Tarapaca  and  Atacama  deserts  is  accompanied,  more  or 
less  closely,  by  ulexite.  As  early  as  1844  A.  A.  Hayes '^  described 
the  calcium  borate  from  near  Iquique,  and  noted  its  association  with 
glauberite,  gypsum,  pickeringite,  and  a  native  iodate  of  sodium.  D. 
Forbes,^  describing  more  fully  the  salines  of  this  region,  which  he 
regarded  as  post-Tertiary,  added  salt,  epsomite,  mirabilite,  thenardite, 
glauberite,  soda  alum,  anhydrite,  soda  niter,  and  borax  to  the  list  of 
sp>ecies.  The  salines  themselves  Forbes  attributed  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  sea  water,  but  the  borates  were,  he  believed,  of  volcanic  origin. 
They  occur  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  saline  region,  in  which 
he  found  active  fumaroles;  but  the  latter  were  not  examined  for 
boron.  Later  ^  he  was  able  to  confirm  this  view  by  finding  a  calcium 
borate,  either  ulexite  or  bechilite,  actually  in  process  of  deposition  at 
the  hot  springs  of  Bafios  del  Toro,  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Coquimbo. 
L.  Darapsky,  in  his  work  on  the  Taltal  district,^  speaks  of  ulexite  as 
a  regular  companion  of  the  nitrates,  and  especially  notes  the  presence 
of  borates  in  the  waters  of  a  lagoon  at  Maricunga.    Farther  east,  in 

•Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  74,  p.  517,  1902. 
^Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  vol.  39,  pp.  566,  689,  1906. 

•  W.  D.  Dennis,  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  73,  p.  581,  1902. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  Ist  ser.,  vol.  47,  p.  215,  1844. 
•Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  vol.  17,  p.  7,  1861. 
/Phll.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  25,  p.  113,  1863. 

•  Das  Departement  Taltal  (Chile),  Berlin,  1900.     See  eapec\a\\y  p\>.  W^,  \^^,  \^'X.     ^^^ 
abstract  is  printed  in  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  p.  153,  1902. 
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Argentina,  several  borate  localities  are  known.  J.  J.  Kyle  ^  describes 
ulexite,  associated  with  glaiiberite,  from  the  Province  of  Salta,  and 
refers  to  its  existence  in  Catamarca,  It  is  also  found  at  Salinas 
Grandes,  Province  of  Jujuy,  according  to  H.  Biittgenbach,^  who  de- 
scribes the  occurrence  in  some  detail.  The  center  of  the  deposit  is 
covered  with  rock  salt,  20  to  30  centimeters  in  thickness,  and  around 
its  borders  the  ulexite  nodules  are  unevenly  distributed.  Gypsum, 
soda  niter,  glauberite,  and  pickeringite  are  also  found  with  it,  the 
gypsum  predominating.  Boracite  and  carnallite  are  absent.  The 
locality  is  overflowed  in  spring  by  water  from  the  mountains,  but  is 
dry  in  summer,  and  Buttgenbach  expresses  the  opinion  that  ulexite 
is  produced  every  year  at  flood  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
same  phenomenon  of  growth  was  noted  in  connection  with  the 
Nevada  mineral.  The  boric  acid  of  the  ulexite  is  regarded  by  Butt- 
genbach as  being  of  volcanic  origin.*' 

The  old  localities  for  borax  in  Tibet  and  the  adjacent  regions  have 
been  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  detailed  information  concerning 
them  is  very  scanty.  H.  von  Schlagintweit,**  however,  has  described 
the  great  borax  deposits  of  the  Puga  Valley,  in  Ladak,  where  the  min- 
eral covers  the  ground  over  a  large  area  to  an  average  depth  of  3 
feet.  The  borax  is  a  deposit  from  hot  springs,  which  issue  more  than 
15,000  feet  above  sea  level,  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  54°  to  58° 
C.  The  salihe  mass  also  contains  free  boric  acid  and  sulphur,  with 
less  salt,  ammonium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  alum,  and 
there  is  much  gypsum  in  its  vicinity.     No  ulexite  was  found. 

On  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  near  the  Sea  of  Azov,  borax  occurs 
among  the  erupted  substances  of  the  so-called  "  mud  volcanoes."  ^ 
It  effloresces  upon  the  surface  of  the  dried  mud,  and  is  more  or  less 
mixed  with  salt  and  soda. 

Since  borates  are  present  in  sea  water,  it  follows  that  they  must 
also  occur  among  the  products  of  its  evaporation.  This  conclusion  is 
best  verified  at  Stassf urt,  where  the  following  species  are  found : 

Boracite Mg^CUBi.Oao. 

Pinnoite MgB204.3H20. 

Aseharite 3Mg,B2082H20. 

Heintzite K,Mg,B^O^UU^O. 

Hydroboracite CaMgB«On.(>H,0. 

Sulphoborite 2MgSO,4MgHBO,7H,0. 

Of  these  species,  hydroboracite  is  found  in  the  lower  deposits  at 
Stassfurt,  associated  with  anhydrite;  the  others  are  characteristic 

«  An.  Soc.  dent.  Argentina,  ntoI.  10,  p.  169,  1880. 

*  Ann.  Soc.  g^l.  Belg..  vol.  28,  M,  p.  99,  1900-1901.     Analyses  of  the  ulexite  are  given. 
«  In  Chem.  Zeltung,  vol.  30,  p.  150,  1906,  F.  Reichert  describes  eight  of  the  Argentine 
-'  borateras  "  and  gives  analyses  of  their  products. 
«*  Sltzungsb.  Acad.  Miinchen,  vol.  8,  p.  518,  1878. 
«  W.  S.  Vernadsky  and  S.  P.  Popoff,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  190i»,  p.  79. 
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of  the  carnallite  zone.  That  is,  they  are  mother  liquor  salts,  and 
among  the  latest  substances  to  crystallize.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  they  are  essentially  magnesian  borates,  and  that  calcium,  which 
is  the  dominant  metal  in  the  Chilean  and  Californian  localities, 
occurs  in  only  one  of  the  Stassf  urt  species.  This  is  what  we  should 
expect  from  sea  water,  in  which  magnesium  is  abundant  and  calcium 
relatively  subordinate.  In  any  general  discussion  of  the  genesis 
of  borates  this  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  gypsum  beds  of  Nova  Scotia  ulexite,  howlite,  and  crypto- 
morphite  are  found,  associated  with  anhydrite,  selenite,  mirabilite, 
salt,  aragonite,  and  calcite.*  Howlite  is  represented  by  the  formula 
HsCaBjSiOi^ ;  cryptomorphite  is  probably  HjNa^Cag  (B4O7)  9.22H20.^ 
If  this  gypsum  is,  as  most  authorities  assume,  a  marine  deposit,  these 
salts  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  filled  by  hydroboracite  at 
Stassf  urt ;  but  the  total  absence  of  magnesium  is  rather  striking.^ 

In  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  boric  acid  and  saline  borates, 
three  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  and  strenuously  advocated. 
First,  they  may  be  derived  from  the  leaching  of  rocks  containing 
borosilicates,  such  as  tourmaline,  axinite,  dumortierite,  danburite, 
and  datolite.  Second,  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Third,  they  are  regarded  as  marine  deposits.  Probably  each  mode 
of  derivation  is  represented  by  actual  occurrences  in  nature,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  pages, 
but  the  first  supposition  has  not  been  directly  tested  at  any  known 
locality.  Many  rocks,  especially  granites  and  mica  schists,  contain 
tourmaline;  they  undergo  decomposition,  and  boric  acid  is  washed 
away ;  but  borates  from  that  source  have  not  been  found  to  accumu- 
late in  any  known  saline  residue.  They  may  do  so,  but  they  have  not 
been  directly  traced.  If,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  volcanic 
borates  came  from  the  thermal  metamorphism  of  tourmaline-bearing 
rocks,  the  first  and  second  hypotheses  might  be  partly  unified.  Even 
then  the  question  of  the  formation  of  soluble  borates  by  weathering 
would  be  untouched. 

The  volcanic  theory  seems  to  fit  a  considerable  number  of  borate 
localities,  although  its  application  to  some  cases  may  have  been  forced, 
and  for  others  its  validity  has  been  doubted.  Several  writers  have 
denied  the  volcanic  character  of  the  Tuscan  fumaroles,  despite  the 
thermal  activity  of  the  region  and  the  presence  in  it  of  eruptive 

«  See  H.  How,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  32,  p.  9,  1861  ;  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  35, 
p.  31,  1868 ;  vol.  41,  p.  270,  1871. 

*  Calculated  by  F.  W.  C.  from  How's  analysis. 

«The  suggestion  of  J.  W.  Dawson  (Acadian  Geology,  p.  262,  1891),  that  these  enormous 
masses  of  gypsum  were  produced  by  the  action  of  acid  volcanic  waters  on  limestone,  is  of 
doubtful  significance.  The  region,  however,  contains  eruptive  rocks  In  great  abundance, 
a  fact  which  may  partly  justify  the  speculation. 
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ro*cks.«  That  boric  acid  is  emitted  from  volcanic  vents  is,  however, 
unquestionable.  It  is  there  associated  with  ammonium  salts  precisely 
as  it  is  at  Monte  Cerboli — an  association  which  can  not  be  overlooked 
or  disregarded. 

The  marine  origin  of  borates  is  most  evident  at  Stassf urt,  although 
even  here  their  presence  has  been  attributed  to  the  injection  of  vol- 
canic gases.  Here,  however,  and  also  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  Nova 
Scotia  the  nitrogen  compounds  are  lacking,  a  clear  distinction  from 
the  presumably  volcanic  occurrences.  At  Stassfurt  the  volcanic 
hypothesis  seems  to  be  quite  superfluous,  and  the  derivation  of  all 
the  saline  substances  which  there  coexist  can  be  most  easily  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  concentration  of  sea  water.  The  existence  of 
borates  in  the  latter  is  clearly  established;  but  whence  were  they 
derived?  Any  answer  to  that  question  must  be  purely  speculative. 
Whether  we  invoke  the  aid  of  submarine  volcanoes  or  attribute  our 
borates  to  leachings  from  the  land,  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge  and  remain  unsatisfied. 

Confining  ourselves,  then,  to  considerations  of  a  proximate  char- 
acter, we  may  fairly  assert  that  certain  borate  localities  are  of  volcanic 
and  others  of  oceanic  origin.  Nevertheless,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  all  these  deposits  by  the  marine  hypothesis,  as  in  the 
memoirs  of  C.  Ochsenius  ^'  and  L.  Dieulafait.^  Dieulafait  tries  to 
prove  that  all  saline  deposits  are  primarily  derived  from  sea  water, 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  even  the  Tuscan  "  sofRoni "" 
are  supposed  by  him  to  draw  their  boric  acid  from  subterranean  salif- 
erous  sediments.  Mother  liquors,  rich  in  magnesium  chloride  and 
heated  by  steam,  are  thought  to  liberate  hydrochloric  acid,  which, 
acting  upon  the  magnesium  borates,  sets  boric  acid  free,  to  be  carried 
upward  by  the  escaping  vapors.  These  reactions  are  possible,  but  it  is 
not  proved  that  they  have  actually  occurred.  Ochsenius  also  argues 
in  much  the  same  way,  and  points  out  that  beds  of  rock  salt  exist  at 
no  very  great  distance  from  the  region  of  fumaroles.  Their  mother 
liquors  are  to  his  mind  the  source  of  the  boric  acid. 

If  we  turn  to  the  ulexite  and  colemanite  beds  of  California  and 
Chile,  we  find  a  distinct  set  of  phenomena  to  be  interpreted.  Here  we 
deal  undoubtedly  with  ancient  lake  beds,  but  the  residues  contain 
xalcium,  not  magnesium  borate.  Some  of  the  deposits  are  below  sea 
level,  as  at  Death  Valley;  others  are  thousands  of  feet  above,  as  at 
Maricunga ;  and  in  or  near  all  of  them  nitrates  are  also  found.  Hot 
springs  are  common  in  both  regions,  in  California  as  well  as  in  Chile; 
but  they  have  not  been  exhaustively  studied.    Do  they  contain  boric 

•  See,  for  example,  a  letter  from  W.  P.  Jervis,  published  by  H.  G.  Hanks  In  Third  Ann. 
Kept.  State  Mlneralojfist  California,  p.  68,  1883  ;  also  L.  Dieulafait,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
100,  p.  1240,  1885. 

"Zeits/^hr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1893,  pp.  189,  217.     Borates  especially  on  pp.  222,  223. 

"■Ann.  cblm.  pbys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  12,  p.  318,  1877:  vol.  25.  p.  145.  1882.  Also  Compt. 
Bead.,  vol.  86,  p.  605,  1877;  vol.  94,  p.  1352,  1S82;  vo\.  \Wi,  w.  1017,  1240,  1885. 
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acid  and  ammonia  ?  If  so,  did  the  lake  beds  derive  their  nitrates  from 
such  sources?  These  questions  are  legitimate  ones  for  future  investi- 
gators to  answer,  and  the  replies  may  help  to  solve  the  problem  now 
before  us.  Ammonia,  by  oxidation,  yields  nitric  acid — a  reaction 
which  has  been  studied  exhaustively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
Forbes  found  a  calcium  borate  forming  in  a  Chilean  hot  spring.* 
Magnesium  borates  do  not  occur  in  either  group  of  localities.  From 
these  facts  we  see  that  a  volcanic  origin  is  conceivable  for  the  deposits 
in  question,  whereas  a  marine  source  is  not  at  all  clearly  indicated. 
Neither  hypothesis  can  be  adopted  with  any  degree  of  assurance ;  but 
the  volcanic  theory  is  the  more  plausible  of  the  two.  As  we  pass  on 
to  the  study  of  the  nitrate  beds,  these  suggestions  may  become  a  little 
clearer.  For  the  moment  the  following  summary  may  serve  to  assist 
future  discussion : 

(1)  Marine  deposits  contain  magnesium  borates. 

(2)  Lake-bed  deposits  contain  calcium  borates,  with  nitrates 
near  by. 

(3)  Volcanic  waters  and  fumaroles,  when  they  yield  borates,  yield 
ammonium  compounds  also. 

NITRATE8. 

Nitrates  are  commonly  formed  in  soils  by  the  oxidation  of  organic 
matter,  a  process  in  which  the  nitrifying  micro-organisms  play  an 
important  part.  In  moist  climates  these  salts  remain  in  the  ground 
water,  are  consumed  by  growing  plants,  or  are  washed  away;  in  arid 
or  protected  regions  they  may  accumulate  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Some  nitrates  are  also  derived  from  atmospheric  sources,  the  acid 
being  formed  by  electrical  discharges  and  brought  down  by  rain,  but 
their  amount  is  probably  only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  product. 
Wherever  organic  matter  putrefies  in  contact  with  alkaline  materials, 
such  as  lime  or  wood  ashes,  nitrates  are  produced — a  process  which 
has  been  carried  on  artificially  in  various  countries  in  order  to  supply 
the  industrial  demand  for  saltpeter.  In  sheltered  places,  such  as 
caverns,  calcium  nitrate  is  often  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  its 
formation  has  commonly  been  attributed  to  the  nitrification  of  bat 
guano.*  This  supposition,  however,  may  not  cover  all  cases,  for 
W.  H.  Hess  ^  claims  that  nitrates  are  uniforml}'  distributed  over  cave 

•Some  of  the  Chilean  thermal  waters,  analyzed  by  I*.  Martens  (Actes  Soo.  sci.  Chili. 
vol.  7,  p.  .311.  1897),  contain  both  borates  and  ammonium  salts,  but  not  in  remarkable 
proportions. 

*See  A.  Muntz  and  V.  Marcano,  Ann.  chim.  phys..  Oth  sor..  vol.  10.  p.  r»."»0.  1HS7.  on  cave 
oarth  from  Venezuela.  Foir  an  account  of  saltpeter  earth  In  'i\irkestan  see  N.  Ljubavin, 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  48,  p.  12S,  188r».  On  nitrate  «'arth  at  Tacunjra.  Kcuador,  see  .T.  B. 
i)oii8Singault,  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  7,  p.  '\riH,  18(;r;.  followed  by  a  letter  from 
Cbabri^  on  Algerian  Haltpeter. 

••Jour.  GeoI.»  vol.   8,  p.   129,   1000.     The  views  advanced  by   Hess  have  ]>een  dlsputtnl 
by  H.   W.  Nichols   (Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  9,  p.  236,   1901),  who   rev!;ardft  ^w«iu^i  ^.'a,  Wvvj  ^i\C^s^^. 
soarce  of  cave  nitrates. 
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floors  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  even  in  the  remote  interiors  of  cav- 
erns where  no  guano  exists.  In  drippings  from  the  roof  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  he  found  5.71  milligrams  per  liter  of  NoOs,  whose  source 
he  ascribes  to  percolating  waters  from  outside.  The  cave,  in  his 
opinion,  acts  as  a  receptacle  for  stopping  a  part  of  the  surface  drain- 
age, in  which  nitrates  are  produced  in  the  usual  way.  Earth  gathered 
far  within  the  cavern  contains  nitrates,  but  almost  no  organic  matter. 
The  deposits  of  potassium  nitrate  found  in  Hungary  are  traced  by 
C.  Ochsenius"  to  the  mother  liquors  of  sea  water,  their  potassium 
chloride  being  first  transformed  to  carbonate,  which  latter  is  then 
nitrified  in  presence  of  organic  substances.  In  this  suggestion  the 
hypothetical  element  is  rather  large,  although  it  is  plausibly 
defended. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  existence  of  soda  niter  among  the  min- 
erals of  Searles's  marsh,  and  its  probable  association  with  ammonium 
compounds.  The  same  substance  is  also  reported  to  occur  in  large 
quantities  at  various  other  points  in  southern  California,  especially 
around  Death  Valley  and  along  the  boundary  between  Inyo  and 
San  Bernardino  counties.^  It  is  said  to  form  beds  associated  with 
the  later  Eocene  clays,  and  in  some  cases  to  impregnate  the  latter; 
but  its  direct  conjunction  with  borates  is  not  positively  asserted, 
except  in  the  locality  at  Searles's  marsh.  The  fact  that  soda  niter 
exists  in  the  same  region  with  the  borates  is  important,  however,  for 
it  correlates  the  California  deposits  with  the  Chilean  beds,  where  a 
similar  relationship  is  recognized.  According  to  Bailey,^  the  rare 
species  darapskite  and  nitroglauberite,  previously  known  only  from 
Chile,  are  also  found  in  the  nitrate  beds  of  California. 

In  the  deserts  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Chile,**  are  found  the  largest  known  deposits  of  nitrates  in  the  world. 
The  crude  sodium  nitrate  is  termed  locally  "  caliche,"  and  the  "  cali- 
cheras  "  are  scattered  over  a  large  area  which  also  contains  beds  of 
salt,  "  salares,"  and  the  deposits  of  ulexite  which  we  have  already 
considered.  According  to  V.  L'Olivier,*'  the  nitrates  were  first  de- 
posited, then  the  salt,  generally  to  the  westward  of  the  calicheras, 
and  finally  the  borates,  which  lie  more  to  the  oast  and  in  the  higher 
levels  of  the  evaporation  basins.     Some  ulexite,  however,  is  found  in 

-  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1893,  p.  60. 

"G.  E.  Bailey,  Bull.  No.  24,  California  State  Mlninp  Bureau,  pp.  130-188,  1902. 

"Op.  cit..  p.  170. 

*  The  region  was  formerly  a  part  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

•  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser..  vol.  7,  p.  289,  1876.  For  other  details  see  D.  Forbes,  Quart 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  17,  p.  7,  1861;  C.  Ochsenlus,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  (Jesell.,  1888, 
p.  153;  and  L.  Darapsky,  Das  Departement  Taltal  (Chile),  Berlin,  1900.  See  also  A. 
Pissis,  Nitrate  and  Guano  Deposits  in  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  London,  1878.  published  by 
authority  of  the  Chilean  Government.  An  earlier  description  of  the  nitrate  field  by  J.  W. 
FlagK  is  given  In  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4,  p.  403.  1S74;  and  there  is  a  recent  Important 
memoir  by  Semper  and  Miehels,  Zeltschr.  Berg-,  Hiltten-  u.  Sal.-Wesen  preuss.  St.,  1904, 
pp.  359-482. 
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the  nitrate  beds.  A  characteristic  calichera,  in  the  Atacama  Desert, 
50  miles  west  of  Taltal,  is  described  by  J.  Buchanan  <»  as  being  made 
up  of  the  following  layers : 

Section  of  typical  calichera  in  Atacama  Desert,  Chile, 

Ft.     In. 

1.  Sand  and  gravel __  1-2 

2.  "Chusca,"  a  poi*ous,  earthy  gjpsuni (5 

3.  A  compact  mass  of  earth  and  stones 2-10 

4.  **  Costra/*  a  low-grade  caliche,  (K)ntaining  much  sodium  chloride, 

feldspar,  and  earthy  matter 1-3 

5.  "  Caliche."     (In  the  Tarapaca  Desert  it  is  from  4  to  12  feet  thick).  1^-2 

a  "Coba,"  a  clay ±3 

The  costra  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  bloedite;  the  rarer 
minerals,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  are  found  in  the  caliche. 

The  composition  of  the  caliche  is  very  variable,  as  the  following 
analyses,  cited  by  L.  Darapsky,^  show.  They  represent  average  sam- 
ples from  four  different  localities. 

Analyses  of  caliche  from  Taltal,  Chile. 


NaNOj... 

NaCL 

I 

CaSO<.... 
MgSO^.... 
NasSO^... 

MgCi, 

HjO 

Insoluble. 


A. 


C. 


D. 


39.44 

4.18 

.053 

3.25 

3.97 


3.87 
'  45.24' 


100.003 


31.9 
8.0 
.02 
7.0 
6.9 
8.6 


34.8 
41.5 
.198 
2.9 

ia8 


2.4 
34.3 


trace 

1.5 

9.2 


99.12       10a898 


56.25 
2.75 


34.60 


6.25 
.01 


99.86 


An  apparently  pure  sample  of  the  "  saltpeter  "  from  Lautaro  had 
the  subjoined  composition : 

Analyses  of  '*  saltpeter  **  from  Lautaro.  Chile. 


NaNO, 10.  24 

Ca(NO.), 40.09 

MgCNOa), 16.  28 

MgCl, .  77 

I .  01 


IIjO 25.  40 

Insoluble 1.  22 


100.01 


In  these  analyses  no  potassium  salts  appear;  but  in  the  examples 
given  by  L'Olivier  from  2.44  to  8.55  per  cent  of  potassium  chloride 
is  reported.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  widely  separated  beds  should 
differ  in  composition  materially. 

•Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind..  vol.  12.  p.  128.  1893.     See  also  B.  Simmersbach  and  F.  Mayr, 
Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1904,  p.  273. 

•Das  Departement  Taltal  (Chile),  pp.  136.  139,  142,  163,  Berlin,  1900. 
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Anhydrite,  gypsum,  thenardite,  mirabilite,  bloedite,  epsomite,  glau- 
berite,  and  salt  are  associated  with  the  nitrates,  and  also  the  four 
following  more  unusual  species : 

Darapskite ^ NaN0,.Na,S04.H,0. 

Nitroglauberite r»NaNO«.2Na,S04.:5HzO. 

Lautarite CaljOn. 

Dietzeite TCal^Oo-SCaCrO^. 

The  lautarite  and  dietzeite  are  remarkable  as  the  first  definitely 
known  iodates  to  be  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  although  A.  A. 
Hayes  ^  reported  sodium  iodate  as  long  ago  as  1844.  In  dietzeite 
we  have  a  compound  of  iodate  and  chroma te  which  is  analogous  to 
some  artificial  salts,  but  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Bromine  is  generally  believed  to  be  absent  from  the  nitrate  beds,  but 
A.  Muntz  ^  claims  to  have  found  it,  in  the  form  of  bromates,  in  the 
mother  liquors  from  which  the  saltpeter  had  crystallized  out.  Fur- 
thermore, in  recent  years  considerable  quantities  of  perchlorates,  run- 
ning in  exceptional  cases  as  high  as  6.79  per  cent  of  KCIO4,  have  been 
discovered  in  Chilean  nitrates.^  Finally,  these  nitrates  always  con- 
tain some  borates,  perceptible  traces  of  rubidium  and  lithium,  but 
probably  no  caesium.^  The  borates  may  be  small  in  amount,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  ever  quite  absent. 

The  nitrate  beds  of  South  America  are  not  entirely  confined  to 
Chile,  although  the  Chilean  deposits  outrank  all  others  in  impor- 
tance. The  locality  at  Salinas  Grandes,  Argentina,  has  already  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  its  borates,  and  the  niter  there  seems  to 
be  in  entirely  subordinate  quantities.  In  the  Argentine  Territory 
of  Santiago  del  Estero,  according  to  W.  F.  Reid,^  there  are  salines 
which  form  crusts  of  salt  during  summer;  and  in  the  centers  of  the 
lagoons  mother  liquors  exist,  from  which  sodium  nitrate  is  obtained. 
Zaracristi  f  has  described  another  occurrence"  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  San  Sebastiano,  in  Colombia,  where  beds  of  sodium  nitrate 
overlie  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  calcareous  clay,  containing  some 
oxide  of  iron  and  common  salt.  This  deposit  is  very  impure.  An 
immense  deposit  of  potassium  nitrate,  according  to  F.  Sacc,^  exists 
near  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  in  direct  association  with  borax.  Sacc's 
analysis  of  a  sample  from  this  locality  gives  the  following  percent- 
age composition  of  the  salts : 

«  See  ante,  p.  201. 

»»Ann.  chim.  phys.  Gth  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  121,  1887. 

*-  B.  Sjollemn,  Chem.  Zeltunp.  vol.  20,  p.  1002,  1800.  As  the  perchlorates  are  believed  to 
injure  the  nitrate  as  a  fertilizer,  a  voluminous  discussion  over  their  detection  and  effects 
has  appeared  In  the  agricultural  journals. 

«*  L.  Dieulafait,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  OS.  p.   1545,  1884. 

".Tour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind..  vol.  10,  p.  414.   1000. 

^  Berjr.  u.  Hdttenm.  Zeitunj?,  vol.  55.  p.  301,  1800.     Two  analyses  are  given, 

*  Compt.  Uend.,  vol.  00,  p.  84,  1884. 
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Analysis  of  nitrate  deposit  near  Cochahamha,  Bolivia. 

KNO, 60.  70 

Na^BiOr 30.70 

NaCl trace 

NaO trace 

Organic  matter 8.60 


100.00 
The  soil  below  the  layer  also  contains  borax.    Sacc  attributes  the 
nitrates  to  the  oxidation  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  soil.    The  associa- 
tion of  borates  with  potassium  nitrate  is  especially  noteworthy,  and 
the  locality  ought  to  receive  a  more  detailed  examination. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nitrate  beds  has  yet  been  found, 
although  many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  them.  C. 
JJoellner,**  who  assumed  a  marine  origin  for  the  deposits,  suggested 
that  their  nitrogen  might  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  great 
masses  of  seaweeds;  but  this  view  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
For  example,  the  beds  at  Maricunga  ^  are  3,800  meters  above  sea  level, 
and  180  miles  from  the  coast,  and  other  localities  present  similar 
difficulties  of  distance  and  elevation.  The  plain  of  Tamarugal, 
studied  by  W.  Newton,^  lies  between  the  coast  range  and  the  Andes, 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  nitrate  beds  have  peculiarities  which 
seem  to  preclude  either  an  oceanic  origin  or  a  derivation  from  guano. 
Here,  at  least,  bromides  are  absent,  and  only  traces  of  phosphates  can 
be  found.  Sea  water  would  yield  the  former ;  from  guano  the  latter 
would  remain.  Newton  regards  the  nitrates  as  originally  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  alluvial  soil.  Tropical  floods, 
which  cover  the  plain  once  in  every  seven  or  eight  years,  bring  upon 
it  the  concentrated  fertility  of  thousands  of  square  miles  and  sweep 
the  deposits  to  the  landward  side  of  the  coast  chain,  where  they  are 
mainly  found.  This  is  Newton's  view,  although  he  admits  the  possi- 
bility that  electrically  generated  atmospheric  nitrates  may  also  be 
present.  The  same  possibility  is  recognized  by  Semper  and  Blanckeli- 
hom,  but  rejected  by  A.  Muntz,**  who  regards  the  electrical  source  as 
quite  inadequate.  Muntz  accepts  an  organic  origin  for  the  nitrates, 
and  argues  that  the  calcium  salt  was  first  formed,  as  in  the  ordinary 
artificial  process  of  nitrification.  That  compound  then  reacts  with 
sodimn  chloride,  forming  calcium  chloride  and  sodium  nitrate,  a 
transformation  which  he  effected  experimentally.  The  same  result 
was  also  obtained  later  by  A.  Gautier,^  who  finds  in  guano  the  source 


*  Jonr.  prakt.  Chemie,  vol.  102,  p.  459,  1867. 

*  See  E.  Semper  and  M.  Blanckenhorn,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1903,  p.  309. 

*  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  19,  p.  408,  1900.     See  also  an  earlier  paper  in  Geol.  Mag., 
1896,  p.  339. 

'Ann.  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  Ill,  1887. 
•Ann.  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  5,  p.  50,  1894. 
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of  the  nitrogen.  The  reaction  is  further  suggested  by  the  facts  that 
the  Chilean  niter  is  always  associated  with  salt,  and  that  calcium 
chloride  is  found  in  the  underground  waters  of  the  Pampas.  Muntz 
also  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that  iodides  in  a  nitrifying  mixture 
were  oxidized  to  iodates;  and  from  the  absence  of  phosphates  in  the 
nitrate  beds  he  infers  that  the  nitrates  have  been  transported  in  solu- 
tion and  redeposited  at  a  distance  from  the  original  seat  of  their 
formation. 

C.  Ochsenius,<»  who  has  written  voluminously  on  the  Chilean 
nitrates,  regards  them  as  derived  from  the  mother  liquors  of  salt 
deposits  in  the  Andes.  These  are  supposed  to  flow  downward  to  the 
plains,  their  chlorides  being  partly  converted  to  carbonates  by  car- 
bonic acid  of  volcanic  origin.  The  nitrogen  is  brought  as  ammoniacal 
dust  from  guano  beds  upon  or  near  the  seacoast,  the  heavier  phos- 
phatic  particles  being  left  behind.  That  such  dust  is  carried  by  the' 
winds  is  certain ;  but  is  it  carried  in  sufficient  amounts  to  account  for 
large  nitrate  deposits  far  inland  ?  Another  difficulty  is  suggested  by 
Darapsky,  who  points  out  in  his  work  on  Taltal  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  carbonates  in  the  nitrate  regions.  Even  the  waters  of  the 
Pampas  contain  little  carbonic  acid,  and  among  the  mineral  springs 
of  Chile  and  Argentina  carbonated  waters  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

That  the  nitrate  beds  are  proximately  derived  from  the  evaporation 
of  saline  waters  is  beyond  a  doubt,  but  the  evidence  is  strongly  against 
their  having  a  marine  origin.  The  ultimate  source  of  their  nitrogen 
is  a  more  troublesome  question  and  remains,  so  far,  unsolved.  The 
weight  of  opinion  favors  a  derivation  from  organic  matter,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  Newton's  explanation  of  the  deposits  is  as  satis- 
factory as  any.  Explanations  of  this  order,  however,  are  incomplete, 
for  they  take  no  account  of  the  remarkable  association  of  boron  and 
nitrogen.  Why  do  borates  and  ammonia  occur  together  in  volcanic 
waters,  or  borates  and  nitrates  in  the  deposits  of  both  Chile  and  Cali- 
fornia? This  fact,  which  has  already  been  emphasized,  is  surely 
not  without  significance,  and  it  legitimizes  the  suspicion  that  the 
nitrates  may  be  partly  derived  from  volcanic  sources.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  only  a  suspicion,  but  it  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of 
account.  Hot  springs  are  common  in  the  deserts  of  California  and 
Nevada;  they  are  also  found  along  the  volcanic  Andean  chain;  do 
they  contain  boron  and  ammonia  as  a  general  rule,  or  only  in  sporadic 
instances?  Such  waters,  collecting  in  lagoons  in  the  presence  of  some 
organic  matter  and  the  nitrifying  organisms,  would  yield  nitrates, 

•Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.;  1893,  p.  217;  1901,  p.  237;  1904,  p.  242.  Zeltschr.  Deutsch. 
geol.  Gesell.,  1888,  p.  153.  Ochsenlus's  work.  Die  Bildung  dos  Natronsalpeters  aus  Mut- 
terlaugensalzen,  Stuttgart,  1887,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see.  His  controversial  papers, 
as  cited  above,  give  a  complete  exposition  of  his  views. 
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and  the  latter  would  be  found  in  the  dried  residues.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  all  hot  springs  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  nitrate  beds  is 
needed  before  we  can  decide  how  much  weight  can  be  given  to  this 
volcanic  hypothesis."  It  may  be  discarded,  but  it  should  at  least  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

THE  AliinVIS. 

One  more  class  of  saline  residues  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Waters 
containing  sulphates  of  iron  or  aluminum  form  deposits  of  these 
salts,  which  may  be  neutral  or  basic,  simple  or  complex.  Their  for- 
mation, however,  is  very  local,  and  compounds  of  this  character  are 
rarely  found  far  from  their  points  of  origin. 

They  are  commonly  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  sulphides,  and  occur  as  incrustations  or  even  as  stalactites, 
around  mineral  springs,  or  in  the  shafts  or  tunnels  of  mines.  Acid 
solutions,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  act  upon  aluminous 
rocks  and  form  sulphates  of  alumina.  Alunite  and  alunogen  are 
among  the  commoner  species  so  generated.  Alunogen  and  halotri- 
chite,  the  latter  a  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  iron,  are  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Grant  County,  New  Mexico.^  Sulphates  of  iron  of 
numerous  species  are  especially  abundant  in  the  arid  region  of  Chile. 
Sulphates  of  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  deposited  by  mine 
waters.  Some  of  the  species  thus  developed  will  be  considered  in 
subsequent  chapters,  either  in  relation  to  the  decomposition  of  rocks 
or  in  connection  with  the  study  of  metallic  ores. 

•According  to  T.  Van  Wagencn  (Mln.  and  Scl.  Press,  vol.  84,  p.  63,  1902),  sodium 
nitrate  is  found  in  and  around  an  extinct  hot  sprln§r  at  the  foot  of  the  Humboldt  Sink, 
Hnmboldt  County,  Nev. 

»  See  C.  W.  Hayes,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  315,  p.  215,  1907. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
VOLCANIC  GASES  AND  SUBLIMATES. 

GASEOUS  EMANATIONS. 

Eegardless  of  all  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lithosphere 
or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior,  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  some  rocks  were  formed  by  the  cooling  of  molten  materials,  and 
we  can  study  the  phenomena  of  their  development  quite  independ- 
ently of  cosmogonic  hypotheses.  Fluid  magmas  are  ^een  to  issue 
from  the  earth  and  to  solidify  as  lavas ;  they  may  be  emitted  quietly 
or  with  explosive  violence,  and  they  are  accompanied  by  gaseous  or 
vaporous  emanations,  which  either  escape  into  the  air,  are  partially 
occluded  by  the  cooling  mass,  or  condense  in  the  form  of  water. 
Gases,  water,  mud,  and  fused  or  incandescent  rocks  are  thrown  out 
by  volcanoes,  and  many  of  the  attendant  phenomena  can  be  directly 
observed,  or  even  reproduced  iii  the  laboratory.  To  the  geophysicist 
the  nature  of  the  volcanic  forces  is  a  prime  subject  of  interest ;  chem- 
istry concerns  itself  more  with  the  nature  of  the  products,  and  the 
latter  theme  is  the  one  which  demands  our  attention  now. 

During  a  volcanic  eruption  the  gaseous  emanations  are  the  first 
to  appear,  and  their  evolution  continues  more  or  less  conspicuously 
until  the  discharge  ends.  Their  emission  does  not  cease  even  then, 
for  gases  are  given  oflF  from  the  cooling  lavas,  and  also  from  the  hot 
springs  and  solfataras  which  are  formed  in  the  course  of  the  out- 
break. These  gases  vary  much  in  character,  and  in  a  single  eruption 
they  may  present  great  differences  in  composition,  changing  from 
place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  For  analysis  they  are  com- 
monly drawn  from  vents,  crevices,  or  fumaroles  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  center  of  activity,  for  the  main  crater  itself  is  rarely 
accessible  until  after  the  eruptions  have  ceased.  Furthermore,  it  is 
difficult  to  collect  the  gases  quite  free  from  admixtures  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  the  samples  analyzed  are  therefore,  as  a  rule,  impure. 
Still  much  is  known  concerning  them,  and  many  analyses  of  these 
exhalations  have  been  recorded. 

By  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  volcanic  gases  is  water  vapor  or 
steam.  It  probably  forms  at  least  99  per  cent  of  the  entire  gaseous 
output,  but  it  soon  condenses  to  liquid  and  is  added  or  restored  to  the 
hydrosphere.     F.  Fouque,"  observing  one  of  the  many  parasitic  cones 

•  See  A.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  260.  I  have  not  found  the  original 
source  of  this  citation.  It  should  be  noted  that  Brun,  whose  work  is  cited  later  in  this 
chapter,  regards  water  as  of  minor  Importance  among  tYie  -^oVtavA^i  ^m\m\5A\Qv>ka» 
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on  Etna,  estimated  that  in  one  hundred  days  it  discharged  vapor 
equivalent  to  2,100,000  cubic  meters  of  water,  or  462,000,000  imperial 
gallons.  This  great  quantity  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  the 
entire  volcano  must  annually  emit,  and  its  proximate  origin  may  well 
be  a  subject  for  speculation.    To  this  theme  we  shall  return  presently. 

The  other  volcanic  gases,  the  term  "  gas  "  being  used  in  its  ordi- 
nary significance,  are  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  argon,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chlorine,  methane,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  silicon  fluoride.** 
Many  other  substances  are  found  among  volcanic  exhalations  and  are 
deposited  as  sublimates  around  vents  and  fumaroles.  Let  us  consider 
the  true  gases  first  in  order,  noting  in  advance  that  the  materials 
analyzed  were  dried  to  eliminate  the  overwhelming  excess  of  water. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  go  any  further  back  in  time 
than  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  E.  W.  Bunsen  published 
the  results  of  his  Icelandic  researches.^  From  among  his  analyses  of 
volcanic  gases  the  following  examples  are  selected : 

Analyses  of  volcanic  gases  from  Iceland. 

A.  Prom  a  fumarole  In  the  great  crater  of  Hekla. 

B.  From  a  fumarole  in  the  lava  of  1845,  Hekla. 

C.  From  the  solfatara  of  Krisuvik. 

D.  Prom  a  fumarole  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Krisuvik. 

E.  From  a  group  of  fumaroles  at  Reykjaildh,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Iceland. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

Nj. 

81.81 
14.21 

78.90 
20.09 

1.67 

0.50 

a72 

O,. 

H,^ 

4.30 

87.43 

6.60 

4.72 
79.07 
15.71 

26.14 

co;;::                 :::::::::::::::::::: : 

2.44 
none 
1.54 

1.01 

60.00 

nd. 

24.12 

soS . 

loaoo 

loaoo 

100.00 

loaoo 

99.96 

The  water  condensed  from  the  fumaroles  of  Hekla  carried  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  amounts  too  small  for  determination. 

Among  the  sublimates  formed  by  these  fumaroles,  Bunsen  noted 
sulphur  and  various  metallic  chlorides,  especially  common  salt.  One 
sublimate,  however,  contained  81.68  per  cent  of  ammonium  chloride. 

Because  of  their  accessibility  the  Italian  volcanoes  have  been 
studied  with  peculiar  thoroughness,  and  with  regard  to  their  gaseous 
exhalations  the  data  are  most  abundant.  In  1856  C.  Sainte-Claire 
Deville  ^  published  a  description  of  the  fumaroles  found  on  Vesuvius 

•  The  two  fluorine  compounds  are  reported  by  A.  Scacchi  from  Vesuvius,  Catalogo  del 
mineral!  vesuviani,  Naples,  1887.  See  also  E.  S.  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed., 
p.  169. 

*Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38,  p.  215,  1853.  For  these  analyses  and  others,  see 
pp.  260-266.  An  earlier,  classical  memoir  by  £;iie  de  Beaumont,  entitled  "  Emanations 
▼olcaniques  et  metal  1  if  feres,"  appeared  In  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  1249,  1847. 

•Bull.  Soc.  g€oh  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  13,  p.  606,  1855-56;  vol.  14,  ^.  254,  \%v»^»-"^'\. 
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during  the  eruption  of  1855,  which  he  classified  in  the  order  of  dimin- 
ishing volcanic  intensity.     The  classes  proposed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Dry  fumaroles.  Sublimates  of  metallic  chlorides,  with  traces  of  sulphates. 
Sometimes  fluorides  are  formed,  as  observed  by  Scacchi  on  the  lava  of  1850. 
These  fumaroles  are  emitted  directly  from  incandescent  lava,  and  the  subliming 
vapors  are  mixed  with  a  gas  which  is  essentially  atmospheric  air.  A  special 
group  of  dry  fumaroles  emit  ammonium  chloride. 

2.  Acid  fumaroles.  Water  vapor,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous 
acids.  Commonly  accompanied  by  chlorides  of  iron  and  copper,  which  are 
deposited  around  the  vents.  The  vents  occur  on  lava,  either  in  the  main  crater 
or  along  the  fissure  of  eruption.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  very  largely  in 
excess  of  the  sulphurous. 

3.  Fumaroles  emitting  water  vapor  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  or  free 
sulphur.    Their  temperature  rarely  exceeds  80°. 

4.  Mofettes.  Emissions  of  water  vapor  with  carbon  dioxide.  These  appear 
where  the  volcanic  intensity  has  l)ecome  very  slight 

5.  Fumaroles  emitting  water  vapor  alone. 

Although,  as  we  shall  see  later,  this  classification  is  incomplete,  it 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  a  rough  outline  of  the  phenomena. 
At  the  point  of  greatest  activity  dry  vapors  appear;  farther  away, 
or  as  cooling  progresses,  acids  are  formed,  and  emanations  of  carbon 
dioxide  mark  the  dying  out  of  the  volcanic  energy.  But  there  are 
fumaroles,  like  some  of  those  in  Iceland,  which  do  not  fall  in  any 
one  of  these  classes. 

In  1858  C.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  F.  Leblanc"  published  their 
analyses  of  volcanic  gases,  not  only  from  Vesuvius,  but  also  from 
Vulcano,  Etna,  and  other  localities.  A  fumarole  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  emitting  a  gas  of  extremely  suffocating  odor,  yielded  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  ratio  of  86.2  :  13.8.  The 
bulk  of  the  gas,  after  removal  of  these  substances  and  water,  was 
essentially  atmospheric  air  slightly  impoverished  in  oxygen.  Other 
Vesuvian  fumaroles  also  emitted  similar  air,  with  small  but  variable 
admixtures  of  sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  carbon  diox- 
ide. Sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  however,  were  mutually 
exclusive  and  never  occurred  together.  The  emanations  from  Etna 
resembled  those  from  Vesuvius. 

At  Vulcano,  Deville  and  I^blanc  made  a  number  of  striking  obser- 
vations, which  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  selected  analyses: 

Analyses  of  gases  from  Vulcano. 

A.  Gas  from  the  crater  Issuing  at  a  temperature  above  the  melting  point  of  lead. 
This  fumarole  deposits  boric  acid.  The  gas  was  collected  from  a  vent  which  emitted 
flames. 

B.  A  gas  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  not  accompanied  by  l>oric  acid. 

C.  Sulphurous  fumarole  from  the  north  flank  of  Vulcano. 

D.  Gas  from  a  cavity  fllled  with  hot  water,  known  as  "Acqua-Bollente,"  and  situated 
near  the  seashore. 

E.  Gas  from  depressions  still  farther  from  the  crater,  collected  over  water  having  a 
temperature  of  25'  C. 

•Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  52,  p.  5,  1858. 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

COi 

SOj 

none 
39.13 

none 
27.50 

none 
60.6 

6.4 

86.0 

H,S 

83.  i 
9.8 

or. : :.::.:.:...:. 

N«. 

10.10 
50.77 

14.02 
58.48 

5.5 
24.9 

none 
14.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

These  analyses  show  very  well  the  progressive  change  in  the  fiima- 
roles  &s  they  recede  from  the  eruptive  center.  At  the  end  of  their 
memoir  Deville  and  Leblanc  give  analyses  of  gases  emitted  from  vari- 
ous springs  in  Sicily,  which  have  some  relations  to  the  volcanic  activ- 
ity of  Etna.  Some  of  them  give  oflF  mainly  carbon  dioxide;  others 
yield  methane,  CH^,  in  considerable  quantities.  A  few  analyses  will 
illustrate  the  character  of  these  exhalations. 

Analyses  of  gases  frotn  Sicilian  springs. 


A.  From  the  Tjake  of  Palici.     B.  From  the  Salinelle  of  Paterno.     C. 
laba  de  Xirbi.     D.  From  the  Macaluba  de  Girgenti. 

From  the  Maca- 

• 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

COi 

94.70 

1.10 

3.52 

.68 

90.7 
1.0 
3.3 
5.0 

0.70 

6.17 

2a  40 

73.73 

1.15 

Oi 

1.70 

S:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-::::::::::::::::::::::: 

6.76 

CHi 

90.40 

100.00 

loao 

loaoo 

100.00 

The  conclusion  finally  stated  by  Deville  and  Leblanc  is  as  follows : 
The  nature  of  the  emanations  from  a  given  point  varies  with  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  eruption ;  the  f umaroles 
at  different  points  vary  with  their  distance  from  the  volcanic  center. 
In  both  cases  the  order  of  variation  is  the  same. 

In  1865  F.  Fouque «  studied  the  Italian  field  with  special  reference 
to  the  exhaled  gases.  In  the  crater  of  Vulcano  he  examined  three 
f umaroles,  at  different  temperatures,  with  results  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  gases  from  f umaroles  at  different  temperatures,  Vulcano. 
A.  Temperature  alwve  350°.     B.  Temperature  250*.     C.  Temperature  150**. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

HCl4-80fl ....                                   

73.80 

23.40 

.52 

2.28 

66.00 
22.00 
2.40 
9.60 

27.19 

COi 

50.62 

0^:::.:.:: :: ::::::: 

2.20 

Nj 

10.99 

loaoo 

loaoo 

100.00 

In  these  gases  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  most  abundant,  the  sul- 
phur dioxide  being  almost  negligible.     Around  the  vents  realgar, 


•Compt.  Rend.,  vol  01,  pp.  210,  421,  5ft4,  1^4,  1%^^. 
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ferric  chloride,  and  ammonium  chloride  were  deposited.  Another 
group  of  fumaroles,  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  gave  deposits  of  sul- 
phur, sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  boric  acid.  Their 
composition  is  given  below,  under  D  and  E. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  fumaroles^  Vulcano. 


• 

D. 

E. 

F. 

HCl 

7.3 

68.8 
2.7 
11.2 

none 
trace 
63.50 
7.28 
29.13 

HtS 

,          17.55 

COi 

77.02 

Os 

.70 

nJ ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4.73 

oioa7 

100.00 

100.00 

'  This  summation  suggests  a  misprint  somewhere  in  the  original  column  of  figures. 

Analysis  F  represents  gas  from  the  fumarole  known  as  "Acqua- 
BoUente,"  which  was  examined  by  Deville  and  Leblanc  nine  years 
earlier.  The  loss  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  gain  of  carbon 
dioxide  during  that  period  are  most  striking  and  show  a  decrease 
of  volcanic  activity .«  The  temperature  of  the  fumarole  is  given  as 
86°  C.  Fouque's  analyses  of  gases  from  two  small  solfataras  at 
Pozzuoli,  near  Vesuvius,  also  indicate  a  relationship  between  compo- 
sition and  temperature. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  Pozzuoli. 


0  (tem- 
perature 
960). 

H  (tem- 
perature 

77.5*>). 

HfS 

11.43 
56.67 
&72 
26.18 

none 

COi.... 

15.09 

Os 

15.51 

N,....:. : : 

60.40 

loaoo 

•  loaoo 

An  elaborate  examination  of  the  gases  emitted  by  Etna  during  sev- 
eral eruptions  led  O.  Silvestri^  to  conclusions  much  like  those  reached 
by  Deville  and  Leblanc,  and  he  described  fumaroles  of  several  classes, 
representing  a  progressive  diminution  of  volcanic  intensity.  The 
data  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  fresh,  still  flowing  lava  acts  like  one  great  fumarole,  and  emits  from 
its  surface  white  fumes.  These  are  partly  condensible,  yielding  a  solid,  saline 
residue  and  a  small  amount  of  liquid  containing  free  hydrochloric  and  sulphur- 
ous acids.  The  incondensible  gas,  as  in  the  cases  previously  noted,  is  essentially 
atmospheric  air  slightly  deficient  in  oxygen.     One  sample,  uiwn  analysis,  gave 


"  See  note  by  Deville,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  61,  p.  567,  1865.  For  recent  analyses  of  gases 
from  Italian  volcanic  sources,  see  R.  Nasini,  F.  Anderlini,  and  R.  Salvador!,  Gazz.  chim. 
ital.,  vol.   36,  fasc.   1,   p.  429,   1906. 

"  I  fenomeni  vulcanic!  presentati  dell'  Etna,  etc.,  Catania,  1867.  The  data  here  given 
are  from  an  abstract  by  G.  vom  Rath,  Noues  Jahrb.,  1870,  pp.  51,  257.  See  also  the  great 
monograph,  "  Der  Aetna,"  by  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen  and  A.  von  Lasaulz,  2  vols., 
Leipzig,    1880. 
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0„  18.79  per  cent;  N„  81.21  per  cent.  The  white  residue  contained  chiefly 
sodium  chloride  and  carbonate,  and  three  deposits  collected  from  the  surface  of 
the  lava  had  the  composition  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  As  the  lava  cools, 
the  exhalations  become  localized  and  change  their  character  with  decreasing 
temperature. 

Analyses  of  deposits  from  surface  of  lava. 


NaCI 

sai9 

.50 
11.12 

1.13 
3a  76 

63.02 

.27 

6.49 

trace 

3a  22 

76.01 

KCl 

.03 

NaiCOs 

2L11 

Na«S04 

.76 

HfO 

21.10 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

In  some  cases  the  fumes  also  contain  copper  chloride,  which  forms,  on  the 
lava,  deposits  of  atacamite  and  tenorite,  the  latter,  obviously,  by  oxidation. 

2.  Ammonium-chloride  fumaroles,  which  are  divided  into  two  subclasses. 
First,  acid  fumaroles,  which  form  mostly  upon  the  terminal  walls  of  tlie  lava 
stream  and  emit  much  hydrochloric  acid.  They  also  contain  ferric  chloride, 
which  is  partly  condensed  as  such  and  partly  oxidized  to  hematite.  As  the  tem- 
perature falls  they  develop  hydrogen  sulphide  and  deposit  crystals  of  sulphur. 
Second,  alkaline  fumaroles,  which  are  free  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric 
chloride  and  deposit  only  ammonium  chloride.  They  represent  a  lower  temiiera- 
ture  than  the  acid  type.  The  gaseous  portion  of  these  exhalations,  acid  or  alka- 
line, is  still  essentially  air,  containing  from  81.19  to  84.17  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Water  fumaroles,  which  give  off  only  water  vapor,  mixed  with  impover- 
ished air.    Temperature  relatively  low. 

4.  Fumaroles  emitting  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  last  phase  of 
activity.  The  gases  from  two  of  three  fumaroles  in  the  crater  of  Etna,  ana- 
lyzed by  Silvestri,  had  the  following  composition : 

Analyses  of  fumarole  gases  from  Mount  Etna. 


N,.. 

O,.. 
CO, 
HtS 


100.00 


Although  the  observations  made  by  T.  Wolf*'  at  Cotopaxi  were 
only  qualitative,  they  confirm  the  belief  that  a  regular  order  exists 
in  the  composition  of  volcanic  exhalations.  Near  the  crater  the  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  were  overwhelming  and  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  free  chlorine.  At  lower  levels  on  the  mountain  hydrogen  sulphide 
was  recognized,  and  occasionally  sulphur  dioxide.  The  order,  so  far 
as  it  was  studied,  is  the  same  as  that  noted  in  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  his  great  monograph  on  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Santorin,^ 
F.  Fouque  discusses  at  some  length  the  gaseous  emanations,  in  which, 
as  in  the  Icelandic  craters,  free  hydrogen  appeared,  and  also  small 
quantities  of  hydrocarbons.    The  great  eruption  of  Nea  Kameni,  one 

-Neues  Jahrb.,  1878,  p.  163. 

^SantoriD  et  ses  Eruptions,  Paris,  1S19,  4**. 
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of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  began  in  January,  1866,  and  some 
of  the  gases  analyzed  were  collected  in  March.  For  the  first  time 
hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  were  taken  from  an  active  volcano  in  the 
presence  of  true  volcanic  flames,  and  it  was  shown  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  in  the  central  fires  water  had  been  dissociated  into  its 
elements.  Ordinarily  the  combustible  gases  ^re  burned  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  air,  but  the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing  at  Santorin 
permitted  their  accumulation  unchanged  and  rendered  their  complete 
identification  possible.  The  subjoined  analyses  represent  mixtures 
containing  gases  of  this  class : 

Analyses  of  volcanic  gases  from  Santorin, 

A.  Gas  collected  on  Nea  Kam^ni,  March  17,  1866,  from  the  surface  of  sulphurous 
water  in  a  fissure  between  Gior^os  and  Aphroessa,  temperature  78**.  Three  other  similar 
analyses  are  tabulated  with  this. 

B.  From  the  same  fissure  on  Nea  Kam^ni,  temperature  69°.     Collected  March  25,  1866. 

C.  Gas  collected  March  7,  1867,  over  sea  water,  near  the  end  of  a  still  incandescent 
lava  stream. 

D.  Occurrence  similar  to  C,  but  from  a  different  stream.     Taken  March  5,  1867. 


o  25.94  in  table,  but  corrected  in  list  of  errata  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Gas  C  was  a  true  explosive  mixture,  which  detonated  violently  upon 
contact  with  a  flame.  In  collecting  it  special  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
an  admixture  of  air;  its  oxygen,  therefore,  is  not  from  extraneous 
sources.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  both  the  oxygen  and  the  hydro- 
gen in  this  instance  came  from  the  decomposition  of  sea  water  in  con- 
tact with  hot  lava,  although  Fouque  believed  that  they  were  present 
in  the  molten  stream.  In  1866  the  largest  proportions  of  hydrogen 
were  found  in  gases  taken  from  the  principal  fissures  of  the  eruption, 
and  they  diminished  in  quantity  with  the  distance  of  their  points  of 
issue  from  the  focus  of  activity.  A  precisely  similar  diminution 
follows  the  lapse  of  time,  as  shown  by  analyses  A  and  B  of  gases  from 
the  same  locality,  but  collected  eight  days  apart. 

Gases  collected  in  May,  1866,  and  some  taken  at  greater  distances 
from  the  center  of  eruption  consisted  either  of  carbon  dioxide  or  of 
atmospheric  air  which  had  been  entangled  in  the  lavas.  Some  were 
heavily  loaded  with  water  vapor,  which,  when  condensed, gave  a  solu- 
tion containing  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  former,  as  in 
the  instances  previously  cited,  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  latter. 
Several  of  the  dried  gases  had  the  composition  shown  in  the  subjoined 
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Analyses  of  volcanic  gases  from  Santorin. 

A.  Gas  taken  May  4,  1866,  from  the  bottom  of  a  fissure  on  Nea  Kam^ni.     Collected 
over  BuIphuroQS  water,  at  temperature  56°. 

B.  Collected  May  12,  1866,  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  Glorglos,  from  a  small  fumarole 
8Uf rounded  by  crystals  of  sulphur.    Temperature  87°. 

C.  Like  B  and  near  It,  the  sulphur  partly  crystallized  and  partly  fused.     Temperature 
122". 

D.  Gas  from  periphery  of  eruptive  field,  March,  1S67. 

E.  Gas  collected  near  the  port  of  St.  George  of  Nea  Kam^nl,  March  9,  1867. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

0.90 
12.24 
16.41 
70.45 

D. 

E. 

U,8 

trace 

95.37 

.49 

4.14 

0.42 

6.88 
18.99 
74.71 

CO,         ....  .  .  ..... 

none 
20.62 
79.38 

56.63 

oi^;;:     .                     . 

1.84 

N,:...;:::...::.:::.:. . . .:.    :. . :   . .     : 

41.41 

CH4 

.12 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

These  analyses  all  tell  the  same  story  as  that  given  by  the  Italian 
investigations ;  carbon  dioxide  appears  as  the  volcanic  intensity  dies 
away;  only  at  Santorin  the  maximum  of  activity  is  represented  by 
hydrogen,  and  the  acid  products  were  less  completely  examined. 

For  other  volcanic  regions  the  data  relative  to  gaseous  exhalations 
are  unfortunately  very  meager.  Our  list  must  close  with  three  analy- 
ses by  H.  Moissan  *»  of  gases  from  West  Indian  f umaroles,  which  are 
interesting  on  account  of  the  determinations  of  argon.  The  analyses 
are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  gases  from  West  Indian  fumaroles. 

A.  From  a  fumarole  on  Mont  Pel^,  Martinique.  Gas  collected  by  Lacroix  after  the 
great  eruption  of  May,  1902.  Temperature  about  400°.  Gas  at  first  saturated  with 
steam.     Around  this  vent  ammonium  chloride  and  sulphur  were  d^osited. 

B.  From  the  Fumarole  du  Nord,  Guadeloupe. 

C.  From  the  Fumarole  Napol^n,  Guadeloupe. 

Gases  A  and  B,  previous  to  analysis,  were  both  saturated  with  water. 


;    A. 

B. 

C. 

COi 1 

15.38 

52.8 
none 
none 
none 

7.5 

36.07 

.73 

trace 

2.7 
trace 

60.5 

co!";:::::::::. :::::: 

1.60 

none 

CEL 

6. 46 

none 

H^:::::::::::::::::. :.:.:.:.:.:. :.::.. 

...., 8.12 

none 

Oi 

13. 67 

2.7 

N« 

54. 94 

22.32 

A  v;;.;::::::::. :::...:::: : 

1           .71 

.68 

HCl 

'        trace 

none 

Hrf - 

4.5 

8,  yapor 

1       trace 

trace 

j        99.88 

99.80 

99.70 

Here  the  recent  gas  is  noticeably  charged  with  combustible  sub- 
stances, the  lower  activity  of  Guadeloupe  l)eing  shown  by  their 
absence  and  by  the  larger  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  mo- 
noxide appears  in  th)e  Mont  Pelee  emanation,  which  emphasizes  the 

•Compt  Rend.,  vol.  135,  1902,  p.  1085,  and  vol.  138,  1904,  ^.  ^^^. 
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observations  made  by  W.  Libbey  «  on  Kilauea.  He,  by  spectroscopic 
study  of  the  volcanic  flames,  found  that  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  hydrocarbons  were  probably  present.  Hydrogen  had  been  simi- 
larly observed  by  J.  Janssen*  much  earlier — namely,  in  volcanic 
flames  at  Santorin  in  1867,  and  at  Kilauea  in  1883.  The  spectral  lines 
of  sodium,  copper,  chlorine,  and  carbon  compounds  were  also  seen. 

SUBIilMATBS. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  gases  issuing  from  a  volcano 
are  often  if  not  always  accompanied  by  substances  which  are  gaseous 
only  at  high  temperatures,  and  are  deposited,  upon  cooling,  in  solid 
form.  These  sublimates,  as  they  are  called,  are  of  many  different 
kinds,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  given 
example  is  a  true  sublimation  or  is  produced  by  secondary  changes. 
To  discriminate  between  the  products  of  direct  condensation  from 
vapor  and  substances  due  to  the  action  of  the  gases  upon  lava  is  not 
always  easy.  Some  of  the  so-called  sublimates  are  nonexistent  at 
high  temperatures,  and  are  formed  only  upon  cooling ;  ^  others  result 
from  decompositions  of  volatile  matter ;  and  still  others  are  generated 
by  reactions  between  different  gases.  For  example,  sulphur  may  be 
directly  sublimed ;  it  may  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  or  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  that  compound ;  and  it  is 
precipitated  from  mixtures  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  di- 
oxide, two  compounds  which  can  not  exist  together.  When  they  are 
commingled,  sulphur  is  set  free.  By  either  of  these  processes  vol- 
canic sulphur  can  be  deposited;  but  only  the  first  is  strictly  a  subli- 
mation— that  is,  the  volatilization  and  recondensation  of  a  substance 
without  chemical  change.  It  is  perhaps  permissible,  however,  to  use 
the  term  sublimate  a  little  more  loosely,  for  rigidly  accurate  discrimi- 
nation is  not  practicable  in  the  present  instance.  Any  solid,  then, 
deposited  by  or  from  volcanic  gases,  may  be  regarded  conventionally 
as  a  sublimate. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  volcanic  sublimation  products  is 
undoubtedly  native  sulphur.  It  is  found  in  or  near  all  active 
volcanic  craters,  and  it  often  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  sele- 
nium, as  in  the  well-known  selensulphur  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  Tel- 
lurium has  been  found  in  Japanese  sulphur,^  to  the  extent  of  0.17  per 
cent ;  and  A.  Cossa  ^  reports  it  as  present  in  some  of  the  soluble  salts 
which  are  formed  stalactitically  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano.  The  last- 
named  locality  has  been  studied  with  more  than  ordinary  thorough- 
ness, and  among  its  fumarole  deposits,  which  are  partly  sublimates 

«  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  47,  p.  372,  1894. 
»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  64,  p.   1303,   1867  ;   vol.  97,  p.  601,  1883. 

*  For  example,  ammonium  chloride,  which,  when  vaporized,  is  dissociated  Into  NHa  + 
HCl. 

«*  E.  Divers  and  T.  Shimidzu,  Chem.  News,  vol.  48,  p.  284,   1883. 
'  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  17,  p.  20r>,  IS^H. 
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and  partly  secondary  products,  A.  Bergeat "  names  realgar,  boric  acid, 
sodium  chloride,  ammonium  chloride,^  ferric  chloride,  glauberite, 
lithium  sulphatd,  sodium  sulphate,  alum,^  hieratite,**  and  compounds 
of  cobalt,  zinc,  tin,  bismuth,  lead,  copper,  and  phosphorus.  The 
chlorides  named  in  this  list  are  commonly  found  in  volcanic  craters, 
and  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  ferrous  iron, 
manganese,  lead,  and  aluminum  have  also  been  observed. 

At  Vesuvius  A.  Lacroix  ^  found  large  crystals  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride and  other  crystals  consisting  of  a  double  chloride  of  potassium 
and  manganese.  Mixed  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  re- 
ported by  E.  Casoria  ^  and  G.  Freda.^  These  salts,  however,  are 
interpreted  by  F.  Henrich  *  as  secondary,  formed  by  the  action  of 
moisture  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  alkaline  silicates  of  the 
heated  lavas.  From  ferric  chloride  the  rare  minerals  kremersite, 
KNH^FeClg.H^O,  and  erythrosiderite,  KoFeClj,  are  derived,  and 
also  hematite;  while  copper  chloride  yields  the  oxide,  tenorite;  chlo- 
rothionite,  RgSO^-CuCl^;  dolerophanite,  Cu._,S05;  and  cyanochroite, 
K2Cu(S04)2.6H20;  with  some  hydrous  chlorides  and  oxy chlorides. 
The  simple  anhydrous  chlorides  are  the  true  sublimates;  the  other 
compounds  are  generated  from  them  by  secondary  reactions.  From 
the  fluorine  gases  we  get  hieratite,  ammonium  silicofluoride,  rarely 
fluor  spar,  and  the  oxyfluoride  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  nocerite. 
Most  of  these  substances  were  first  described  from  Vesuvius,  and  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  A.  Scacchi, 
who  has  also  described  many  sulphates,  simple,  double,  or  basic,  which 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  solfataric  vapors  upon  the  surrounding 
rocks.  Similar  sulphates,  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  aluminum,  were  found  by  A.  Lacroix  *  among  the  fumarole 
products  of  Mont  Pelee.  Sodium  carbonate  is  also  produced  in  a 
secondary  way.  Silver  was  discovered  by  J.  W.  Mallet  ^  in  volcanic 
ash  from  Cotopaxi  and  Tunguragua ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
this  metal,  which  volatilizes  readily,  was  ejected  as  vapor.     Silver 

*  Die  Aeolischen  Inseln  :  Abhandl.  Malh.-phys.  Classe,  K.  bayer.  Akad.,  vol.  20,  Abth. 
1,  p.  193,  1899. 

^Containing,  according  to  Deville  and  Leblanc  (Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  52,  p.  5, 
1858),  also  iodide. 

'  Potash  alum,  containing  caesium,  rubidium,  and  thallium.  A.  Cossa,  Atti  Accad. 
Lincei.  1878,  pt.  2,  p.  34. 

*  Potassium  silicofluoride,  K^SiFe.     A.  Cossa,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  94,  p.  457,  1882. 

*  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  142,  p.  1249,  190r>.  See  also  H.  J.  .iohnston-LavIs,  Nature,  May 
31,  190G.*  In  Bull.  Soc.  MIn.,  vol.  ."^O.  p.  219,  1907,  Lacroix  has  described  the  minerals 
of  the  Vesuvian  fumaroles  In  considerable  detail. 

'Abstract  in  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  41.  p.  276,  1900.     Casoria  found  molybdenum, 
bismuth,  copper,  and  zinc  in  Vesuvian  salts. 
'Gazz.  chim.  ital..  vol.  19,  p.  16.  1888. 

*  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  vol.  19,  p.  326.  1906 ;  vol.  20,  p.  179,  1907. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  28,  p.  60,  1905.  Lacroix  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  144,  p.  1397,  1907) 
has  recently  discovered  a  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  lead  among  the  fumarole 
prodacts  of  VesuWus.     This  new  mineral  is  named  palmieritc. 

i  Free  Boy.  Soc.,  vol.  42,  p.  1,  1887;  vol.  47,  p.  277,  1889-00. 
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begins  to  vaporize  not  much  above  its  melting  point ;  and  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  it  can  be  distilled  easily.  Sul- 
phides have  been  found  as  sublimation  products  at  Vesuvius,  formed 
perhaps  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  volatilized  metallic 
chlorides.  A.  Lacroix  »  and  F.  Zambonini  ^  both  report  galena  among 
the  substances  produced  during  the  eruption  of  April,  1906,  and 
Lacroix  mentions  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite  also. 

The  ammonium  salts  found  in  volcanic  emanations  were  partially 
considered  in  the  preceding  pages.  They  are  very  common,  but  their 
significance  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some  writers  have 
argued  that  their  nitrogen  is  derived  from  organic  matter,  such  as 
vegetation,  with  which  the  flowing  lava  has  come  into  (Contact — an 
opinion  which  is  not  well  sustained.  O.  Silvestri,*'  in  1875,  found 
silvery  incrustations  of  an  iron  nitride,  FcgNj,  on  an  Etna  lava,  and 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  its  origin.  Fragments 
of  lava  were  first  heated  in  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  when  water 
was  expelled,  silica  was  liberated,  and  chlorides  of  iron  were  formed. 
Subsequent  heating  of  the  mass  in  a  stream  of  ammonia  formed  hy- 
drochloric acid  again,  together  with  ammonium  chloride,  hydrogen, 
and  a  nitride  of  iron.  Ammonium  chloride,  acting  on  lava  at  a  red 
heat,  gave  similar  products.  Ammonia  alone,  passed  over  heated 
lava,  was  decomposed,  yielding  a  gas  containing  90  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen, while  a  large  part  of  its  nitrogen  was  absorbed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  when  metallic  nitrides  are 
heated  in  steam,  ammonia  is  formed.  We  have,  therefore,  something 
like  a  group  of  reversible  reactions  to  deal  with,  not  strictly  reversible 
perhaps,  but  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  uncertain  which  com- 
pound, nitride  or  ammonia,  existed  first.  Either  substance  can  be 
generated  from  the  other.  J.  Stoklasa,''  however,  regards  it  as  possi- 
ble that  nitrides,  formed  deep  within  the  earth,  are  the  initial  com- 
pounds. At  all  events,  he  has  clearly  shown  that  the  nitrogen  of  lava 
is  an  original  constituent,  and  not  of  organic  origin.  In  all  of  the 
lavas  ejected  by  Vesuvius  during  the  eruption  of  1906  ammonium 
compounds  were  found,  the  largest  amount,  300  milligrams  of  NH3 
per  kilogram,  being  extracted  from  an  olivine  bomb.  The  water- 
soluble  portion  of  the  lapilli  contained  88  per  cent  of  ammonium 
chloride.  Organic  contamination,  in  the  samples  of  lava  examined, 
was  impossible.  An  alternative  hypothesis,  framed  to  account  for 
the  volcanic  ammonia,  is  that  of  O.  Rosenbach,^  who  argues  that  it 
may  be  generated  by  reactions  between  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  hot 

"Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143,  p.  727,  1906. 

>Idem,  p.  921. 

'^  Gazz.  chlm.  Ital.,  vol.  5,  p.  301,  1875;  Fogg.  Annalen,  vol.  157,  p.  165,  1876. 

«*  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell..  vol.  39.  p.  3530.  1906;  Chem.  Zeit.,  vol.  30,  p.  740,  1906; 
Centralbl.  Mln.  Geol.  Pal.,  1907,  p.  1(51.     See  also  R.  V.  Matteucci,  CentralbJ.  Mln.  Geol. 
Pal.,  1901,  p.  45,  on  ammonium  chloride  in  the  crater  *of  Vesuvius.        • 
'  Natur,  Wochenschr.,  vol.  21,  p.  740,  1000. 
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lava,  in  presence  of  moisture  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  suggestion 
is  supported  by  very  little  evidence  and  needs  experimental  verifica- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  sublimation 
within  the  vent  of  an  active  volcano.  Given  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high,  and  almost  any  mineral  matter  may  be  volatilized  or  decom- 
ix>sed  into  volatile  constituents.  In  the  electric  furnace,  H.  Moissan  " 
has  vaporized  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  zirconia,  and  titanic 
oxide,  and  these  substances  are  all  found  in  volcanic  rocks.  The  ox- 
ides of  the  iron  group  are  more  stable,  and  fuse  but  do  not  seem  to  dis- 
till. According  to  these  observations,  alumina  volatilizes  most  easily, 
lime  quite  easily,  and  magnesia  with  less  facility.  P.  Schiitzen- 
berger  *  has  observed  that  silica  gradually  loses  weight  in  a  good  wind 
furnace,  whose  temperature  is  far  below  that  of  the  electric  arc ;  and 
E.  Cramer  ^  has  completely  vaporized  rock  crystal  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Cramer  used  a  Deville  furnace,  with  gas  carbon  or  retort 
graphite  for  fuel,  with  a  blast  of  air;  and  in  one  experiment  4.517 
grams  of  quartz  were  evaporated.  At  the  temperature  of  melting 
cast  iron,  quartz  was  stable  and  lost  no  weight ;  although  Moissan  * 
has  observed  that  at  1,200°  silica  appears  to  have  an  appreciable 
tension.  According  to  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd,*'  quartz  vapor- 
izes rapidly  in  air  at  about  the  temperature  of  melting  platinum. 
Silica,  then,  is  volatile  at  temperatures  which  are  probably  reached 
or  exceeded  within  the  volcanic  reservoirs;  and  it  may  appear  among 
the  products  of  sublimation.  In  fact,  quartz,  tridymite,  and  various 
silicates  have  been  repeatedly  observed  in  lavas  under  conditions 
which  indicated  an  origin  of  this  kind.  xV.  Scacchi,^  for  example, 
reports  leucite,  augite,  hornblende,  mica,  sodalite,  microsommite,  cavo- 
linite,  garnet,  and  possibly  sanidine  and  vesuvianite  as  formed  by  sub- 
limation at  Vesuvius.  Furthermore,  experiments  recently  conducted 
by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  T.  Allen  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Greological  Survey  have  shown  that  feldspars  can  be  easily  sublimed 
at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  a  temperature  which  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3,700°  C.^  The  actual  temperature  at  which  the 
volatility  of  silicates  begins  is  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  certainly 
lower  than  that  employed  in  Day  and  Allen's  experiments.     It  may 

•La  four  «lectrlque,  pp.  32-40,  Paris,  1897.  See  also  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116,  p.  1222, 
1898. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116,  p.  1230,  1893. 

«  Zeitschr.  angew.  Cbemie,  1892.  p.  484. 

'Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  138,  p.  243,  1904. 

•  Science,  vol.  23,  p.  670,  1906. 

'Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  (5esell.,  vol.  24,  p.  493,  1872.  Condensed  from  the  Italian 
original  l?y  J.  Roth.  See  also  G.  vom  Rath.  Neiies  Jahrb.,  18(J(i.  p.  824.  on  aiijflte  as 
a  famarole  product.  H.  Traube  (Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal.,  1901.  p.  679)  has  described 
the  artificial  production  of  minerals  by  sublimation. 

» 3,900°  to  4,000"  absolute.  See  C.  W.  Waidner  and  G,  K.  Burgess,  Bull.  Bureau  of 
Standard!,  yol.  1,  p.  109,  1904. 
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fall  within  the  range  of  volcanic  temperatures;  and  in  that  case  sub- 
limation can  be  supposed  to  play  an  appreciable  part  among  the  phe- 
nomena of  eruptions.®  If  the  more  volatile  substances  accumulate  in 
the  upper  portions  of  a  reservoir,  they  would  appear  among  the  first 
ejectamenta;  and  the  difference  between  the  earlier  and  later  outflows 
of  an  eruption  would  be  partly  accounted  for.  Whether  this  factor 
in  the  eruptive  process  is  relatively  small  or  large  can  not  be  deter- 
mined at  present.  It  probably  exists,  and  it  may  be  important;  but 
no  more  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  established 
evidence. 

OCCliUDED  GA8BS. 

Although  we  can  not  determine  with  absolute  certainty  the  origin 
of  volcanic  gases,  the  subject  is  not  entirely  unsuited  to  scientific  dis- 
cussion. Some  evidence  exists,  and  from  it  some  conclusions  may  be 
legitimately  drawn.  It  has  long  been  known  that  nearly  if  not  quite 
all  rocks,  upon  heating  to  redness,  give  off  large  quantities  of  gas — a 
fact  which  was  noted  by  Priestley  as  early  as  1781.^  In  recent  years 
these  gases  have  been  elaborately  studied,  and  from  two  points  of 
view.  At  first  they  were  thought  to  be  occluded  in  the  rocks;  and, 
indeed,  inclosures  of  carbon  dioxide  are  not  rare ;  but  latterly  it  has 
been  shown  that  igneous  action  may  generate  them  from  the  solid 
minerals  themselves.  Let  us  first  assemble  the  data,  and  then  consider 
their  significance. 

That  quartz  and  other  crystalline  minerals  often  contain  cavities 
filled  with  carbon  dioxide  is  well  known,  and  inclusions  of  this  order 
have  been  studied  by  several  competent  authorities.*'  Hawes  and 
Wright  examined  the  remarkable  smoky  quartz  from  Branchville, 
Connecticut,  which  contains  so  many  inclusions  of  gas  that  it  explodes 
almost  like  a  percussion  cap  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  In  this 
case  the  gas,  as  analyzed  by  Wright,  gave  98.33  per  cent  of  COo, 
with  1.67  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  sul- 
phur dioxide,  ammonia,  a  fluorine  compound,  and  possibly  chlorine. 
Much  water  was  also  present  with  the  gaseous  inclusions.  In  other 
minerals  other  gases  are  sometimes  found  in  notable  quantities,  as, 
for  example,  hydrogen  sulphide  in  a  Canadian  calcite,^  and  marsh 
gas,  which  Bunsen  ^  extracted  from  the  rock  salt  of  Wielieczka.     In 

"J.  .Toly  (Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  38,  1801)  mentions  the  sublima- 
tion of  enstatlte  at  the  highest  temperatures  observed  on  the  platinum  ribbon  of  his 
meldomeler.  In  this  case  the  temperature  could  not  have  exceeded  1,700**.  .  Some  of 
the  so-called  sublimed  silicates  of  volcanoes,  however,  may  not  be  true  sublimates  at 
all,  but  products  of  reactions  between  silica  and  volatile  chlorides  or  fluorides.  Such 
reactions  are  more  than  probable. 

*  See  his  letters  to  Josiah  Wedgwood,  in  Scientific  Correspondence  of  .Toseph  Priestley, 
edited  by  II.  Carrington  Bolton,  New  York,  1892,  privately  published. 

«•  See  especially  W.  N.  Hartley,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  29,  p.  137,  1876 ;  vol.  30,  p.  237, 
1876.     G.  W.  Hawes,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  3d  ser.,  vol.  21,  p.  203,  1881.     A.  W.  Wright,  Idem, 
p.  209. 
'^See  B.  J.  Harrington,  Am.  Jour.  ScV.,  4t\\  set.,  vol.  19,  p.  345,  1905, 
'AoB.  chlm.  pbya.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38,  p.  269,  1»5^. 
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the  latter  instance  the  inclosed  gases  contained  84.60  per  cent  of 
methane,  10.35  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  small  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide.  These  minerals,  however,  are  not  volcanic,  and 
they  are  cited  here  merely  to  show  that  gaseous  inclusions  are  pos- 
sible. The  observations  of  W.  Ramsay  and  M.  W.  Travers  »  are  also 
interesting,  for  in  zircon  they  found  both  argon  and  helium,  and  the 
latter  gas  was  yielded  by  a  number  of  other  rare-earth  minerals  and 
also  uraninite,  all  obtained  from  pegmatite  veins. 

In  1876,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  the  gases  evolved 
from  meteorites,  A.  W.  Wright  ^  found  that  a  specimen  of  trap, 
heated  to  redness,  gave  off  three- fourths  of  its  volume  of  gas,  which 
contained  13  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
hydrogen.  In  1896  W.  A.  Tilden  ^  made  a  similar  observation  upon 
the  red  Peterhead  granite.  This  rock  gave  off  2.61  times  its  volume 
of  gases,  containing  24.8  per  cent  of  COj  and  75.2  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen. A  year  later  *  Tilden  published  the  results  of  his  experiments 
upon  a  considerable  number  of  rocks  and  minerals,  24  examples  in  all. 
For  most  of  these  only  partial  analyses  were  made,  but  in  five  cases 
the  gases  evolved  were  more  completely  examined.  The  data  are  as 
follows  for  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gases  and  for  the  vol- 
ume obtained  from  a  unit  volume  of  rock : 

Volume  and  composition  of  gases  evolved  from  rocks. 


Rock. 

Volume 
of  gas. 

Composition  of  gas. 

CO,. 

CO. 

cn^. 

N.. 

H,. 

Gianite 

2.8 
6.4 
7.3 
.17.8 
8.0 

23.60 
6.50 
77.72 
31.62 
32.08 

6.45 
2.16 
8.06 
6.36 
20.08 

3.02 

2.03 

.66 

.51 

10.00 

6.13 
1.90 
1.16 
.66 
1.61 

61.68 

Qftbbro 

88.42 

PvToxene  flneiss 

12.49 

Cormidwin  gnfl^M 

61.93 

Baaalt    .   ". 

36.16 

Even  such  a  mineral  as  beryl  gave  off  6.7  volumes  of  gas,  in  which 
hydrogen  largely  predominated.  The  gases  appeared  to  Tilden  to  be 
wholly  inclosed  in  very  minute  cavities,  so  small  that  little  was  lost 
when  the  rocks  were  reduced  to  powder.  Their  extraction  was 
effected  by  the  usual  process  of  heating  the  pulverized  material  in 
vacuo. 

In  1898  M.  W.  Travers  ®  described  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
eirtraction  of  gases  from   various  minerals  and  rocks,   which  led 


•  Proc.  Roy.  See.,  vol.  60,  p.  442,  1896-97.  Arj;on  and  helium  have  also  been  found 
in  malacone,  a  variety  of  zircon,  by  E.  S.  Kitchin  and  W.  (J.  Winterson  (.Tour.  Chem. 
Soc.,  vol.  89,  p.  1568,  1906).  Many  of  the  rare-earth  minerals,  according  to  U.  Erdmann 
(Ber.  Dentsch.  chem.  Gesell,  vol.  29,  p.  1710,  1896),  contain  small  quantities  of  nitrogen. 

•Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  12,  p.  171,  1876. 

«Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  59,  p.  223,  1895-96. 

'Cfaem.  News.  vol.  75,  p.  169,  1897.     Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  60,  p.  453,  1896-97. 

•  Proc  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  64,  p.  130,  1898-99. 
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to  results  resembling  those  obtained  by  Tilden.  The  conclusions 
reached,  however,  were  quite  different;  for  Travers  was  Lble  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  gases  were  not  occluded,  but  were 
derived  from  the  interaction  of  nongaseous  substances.  Chlorite, 
serpentine,  gabbro,  mica,  talc,  feldspar,  and  glauconite  were  studied, 
and  in  each  instance  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  that  were 
evolved  by  heating  the  mineral  in  vacuo  were  quantitatively  related 
to  the  ferrous  oxide  and  water  which  the  specimen  contained.  The 
inference  is  that  these  gases  were  generated  by  a  reaction  between  the 
ferrous  salts,  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  water  of  the  original  sili- 
cates. Unfortunately,  Travers's  conclusions  can  not  be  directly 
applied  to  Tilden 's  work,  for  the  latter  gave  no  analyses  of  the  rocks 
themselves.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  largest  evolution  of 
gas  cited  in  Tilden's  series  was  that  from  the  corundum  gneiss  of 
Seringapatam,  and  not  from  the  presumably  more  highly  ferruginous 
pyroxene  gneiss  and  basalt.  The  yield  of  gas  from  beryl  was  also 
very  considerable,  a  fact  which  Travers's  observ^ations  do  not  explain. 
That  molten  glass  absorbs  combustible  gases,  probably  hydrogen,  was 
observed  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  L.  Troost.*»  The  absorbed 
gas  is  largely  given  out  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  Even 
solid  glass,  at  200°  and  under  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres,  has  been 
found  by  J.  B.  Hannay^  to  absorb  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide. 
When  the  charged  glass  is  cooled  under  pressure  the  gases  are 
retained,  but  on  quick  heating  to  the  softening  point  they  are  expelled 
with  almost  explosive  violence,  driving  the  glass  into  foam.  By  slow 
heating  to  300°  most  of  the  dissolved  gas  can  be  quietly  discharged. 
The  investigations  of  A.  Gautier  ^  led  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
reached  by  Travers,  but  the  work  was  more  extended  and  various 
methods  of  attack  were  employed.  Two  samples  of  the  same  granite, 
collected  at  different  times  and  heated  to  100°  in  vacuo  with  sirupy 
phosphoric  acid,  gave  off  the  following  gases,  measured  in  cubic  cen- 
timeters per  kilogram  of  rock: 

OaMCM  evolved  by  ifranite  heated  to  100°  with  phosphoric  acid. 


HClandSiF* 

H,S 

CO, 

Hydrocarbons 

H, 

Ns  (rich  in  argon) . 


A. 

B. 

trace 
1.33 

272.6 
12.3 
53.05 

232.50 

trace 

22.7 

237  5 

5.3 

191  48 

102.48 

571.78  >        559. 4C 


«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  57,  p.  965.  1863. 

*Chem.  News.  vol.  44.  p.  3,  1881.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swlnton  (Chem.  News,  vol.  »5,  p. 
134,  1907)  has  also  shown  that  gases  arc  occluded  by  the  glass  walls  of  vacuum  tubes. 
Barus's  woric  on  the  absorption  of  water  by  glass  is  considered  in  Chapter  IX. 

«•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  131,  p.  647,  1900 ;  vol  132,  pp.  58,  189,  1901  ;  vol,  136,  p.  16, 
J90:f,     Add.  cblm.  phys.,  7th  ser.,  vol.  22,  p.  01,  lOQl. 
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On  heating  the  same  rock  to  300°  with  water  alone  gases  were 
evolved  as  follows,  in  cubic  centimeters  per  kilogram: 

Oases  evolved  hy  granite  heated  to  300°  with  water. 


A. 


HiS 
COi 
Hf. 
Ni. 


1.3 

7.2 

46.0 

.3 


1.0 
5.3 
14.6 
5.9 


Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  water  alone  on  an  igneous  rock 
moderately  heated  tends  to  develop  gases  closely  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  are  emitted  by  active  volcanoes.  Heated  to  redness, 
in  vacuo,  powdered  rocks  emit  much  more  gas,  and  the  volcanic 
phenomena  are  imitated  even  more  closely.  In  the  subjoined  table 
A,  B,  and  C  are  analyses  of  gases  thus  extracted  from  the  granite 
of  Vire;  D  represents  a  granitoid  porphyry,  E  an  ophite,  and  F 
Iherzolite.  The  percentages  by  volume  are  given,  and  the  volume 
of  gas,  reduced  to  0°  and  760  millimeters,  yielded  by  1  kilogram  of 
rock. 

Analyses  of  gas  evolved  from  powdered  rocks  heated  to  redness. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

COj .* 

14.80 

trace 

4.93 

2.24 

77.30 

.83 

8.98 
1.71 
6.12 
1.09 
82.80 
.42 

14.42 

.69 

6.50 

1.99 

76.80 

.40 

60.26 
none 
4.20 
2.53 
31.09 
2.10 

35.71 
.45 
4.85 
1.99 
56.29 
.68 

78.35 

H»S 

11.85 

CO.: 

1.99 

CH4 

.01 

Hs 

7,34 

Ni  (with  argon) 

trace 

Volume  of  gas,  cubic  centimeters 

100.10 
2,709 

100.12 
4,209 

99.80 
2,670 

99.17 
2,846 

99.97 
2,517 

99.54 
5,450 

Before  heating,  these  rocks  were  dried  at  250°  to  300°  to  remove 
hygroscopic  moisture.  The  volume  of  gas  extracted  from  one  volume 
of  rock  amounted  to  6.7  from  the  granite,  7.6  from  the  porphyry,  7.6 
from  the  ophite,  and  15.7  from  the  Iherzolite.  The  granite,  it  will  be 
seen,  gives  the  smallest  evolution  of  gas  per  volume  of  material,  but 
it  is  by  far  the  richest  in  hydrogen.  Even  in  this  case,  according  to 
Gautier,  a  cubic  decimeter  of  granite  at  1,000°  would  give,  calculated 
for  that  temperature,  about  20  liters  of  mixed  gases  and  89  liters  of 
steam — more  than  one  hundred  times  its  initial  volume. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  gases  are  not  simply  inclosed  in  the 
rocks,  Gautier  extended  his  experiments  along  several  lines.  First, 
he  argued,  inclosed  gases  should  not  vary  in  composition  during  the 
process  of  extraction,  whereas  gases  generated  by  heat  might  do  so. 
The  latter  condition  held  in  the  case  of  granite  when  two  fractions  of 
the  gas  were  examined  separately.    The  analyses  at^  a^  lQ\Vv^'Si\ 
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Analyses  of  gas  evolved  from  granite. 


First 
third. 


Last  two- 
thirds. 


COt. 
HiS. 
CO. 
CH*. 
H... 
N,.. 


30.19 

1.28 

.57 

2.04 

75.54 

.30 


6.13 

.41 

1.02 

.80 

91.64 

.30 


99.92 


100.30 


A  similar  variation  was  exhibited  during  the  evolution  of  gas  from 
ophite. 

In  his  third  memoir  Gautier  showed  that  ferrous  silicates  heated 
to  redness  in  a  current  of  steam  yield  a  gas  containing  65  per  cent 
of  hydrogen.  Therefore  the  water  of  constitution  in  a  rock,  acting 
on  the  compounds  of  iron  therein  contained,  can  give  the  same  re- 
action. To  test  this  conclusion  still  further,  Gautier  heated  150 
grams  of  dried  and  powdered  ophite  to  redness  in  vacuo  and  ob- 
tained 2.25  grams  of  water  and  371  cubic  centimeters  of  gas,  con- 
taining 202  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen  and  122  cubic  centimeters 
of  carbon  dioxide.  After  the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased,  the  ma- 
terial was  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  reheated  in  a  current  of  steam 
carrying  a  little  carbonic  acid.  By  this  means  70  cubic  centimeters 
of  gas  were  developed,  having,  after  the  removal  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  subjoined  composition: 

CO 3.32 

CH4 6.08 

H3 36.20 

Nj,  etc 54.20 

99.80 

This  gas  was  certainly  not  preexistent  in  the  rock,  for  that  had  been 
previously  exhausted,  and  yet  it  was  moderately  rich  in  hydrogen. 

Gautier's  conclusions  were,  in  the  main,  confirmed  by  K.  Hiittner." 
He,  too,  found  that  the  gases  in  question  are  generated  by  reactions 
brought  about  by  heat  within  the  rock;  only,  instead  of  regarding 
the  CO  as  derived  from  the  action  of  COo  on  ferrous  silicates,  he 
showed  that  it  can  be  produced  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  liberated 
hydrogen  upon  COg.  Rocks  containing  more  or  less  water  were 
heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  both  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon monoxide  were  given  off. 

That  such  a  reduction  was  possible  had  long  been  known ;  but  Gau- 
tier,^ in  a  later  investigation,  studied  the  reaction  much  more  Ihor- 

•Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  43,  p.  8,  1905. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142,  p.  1382,  1906 ;  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  35,  p.  929,  1906. 
Cruutier  gives  references  to  earlier  literature. 
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oughly  and  found  that  it  was  reversible.  At  a  white  heat  the  reac- 
tion is  as  follows : 

C02+3H2=CO+H20+2H2. 

At  temperatures  between  1,200°  and  1,250°,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
equation  becomes — 

3CO+2HoO=2CO,+2H2+CO. 

The  coexistence  of  water  vapor,  hydrogen,  and  both  oxides  of  carbon 
in  volcanic  emanations  thus  becomes  intelligible.  When  water  emit- 
ted by  heated  rocks  mingles  with  carbon  dioxide  from  any  source 
whatever,  within  the  vent  of  a  volcano,  both  reactions  take  place,  and 
mixed  gases,  which  sometimes  contain  traces  of  formic  acid,  are  gen- 
erated. This  mixture  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  which  acts  upon 
the  iron  silicates  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  oxidizing 
vapor  of  water.  Either  oxidation  or  reduction  is  therefore  possible, 
according  to  the  preponderance  of  one  constituent  or  another  among 
the  volcanic  gases. 

Going  still  further,  Gautier**  investigated  the  reactions  between 
steam  and  the  metallic  sulphides.  At  incipient  redness  steam  changes 
the  iron  sulphide,  FeS,  into  magnetite,  FcgO^,  with  formation  of  free 
hydrogen  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Galena,  in  a  current  of  super- 
heated steam,  was  partly  sublimed  and  recrystallized  as  such  ^  and 
partly  decomposed  into  metallic  lead  and  free  sulphur.  A  little  sul- 
phate of  lead  was  formed  at  the  same  time.  With  cuprous  sulphide, 
under  like  conditions,  copper  was  liberated  and  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen with  sulphur  dioxide  was  formed.  The  same  gaseous  mixture 
was  also  generated  by  the  action  of  steam  upon  hydrogen  sulphide. 
From  these  facts  Gautier  infers  that  the  sulphur  dioxide  of  volcanoes 
is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  sulphides,  followed  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  so  liberated.  This  oxidation  can  be  brought 
about,  as  Gautier^  has  shown,  by  reactions  between  metallic  oxides 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  reversion  of  some  of  the  other  reactions 
studied.  At  a  red  heat  steam  reduces  ferrous  sulphide,  forming  mag- 
netite. At  a  white  heat  hydrogen  sulphide  reconverts  magnetite  into 
FeS,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  hydrogen  is  generated. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  may  aLso  react  with  carbon  dioxide  to  form  car- 
bony  1  sulphide,  COS,  and  water.  In  short,  Gautier  has  shown  that  a 
large  number  of  reactions  are  possible,  starting  only  with  water,  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  the  solid  constituents  of  lavas.  Many  of  these  reac- 
tions are  reversible,  and  they  give  rise  to  nearly  all  the  gaseous  mix- 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142,  p.  1465,  1906;  Bull.  Soc.  cblm.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  35,  p.  934,  1906. 
*Thi8  recalls  the  existence,  already  mentioned,  of  galena  as  one  of  the  Vesuvlan  sub- 
llmates. 

•  Compt  Bend.,  vol.  143,  p.  7,  1906 ;  Bull.  Soc.  ohim.,  &d  ftet.,  7oV  ^^,  ^.  "^^"^^  V^^^. 
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tures  which  appear  in  volcanic  einanationB.  The  nitrogen  of  the  vol- 
canic gases  Gautier,  like  several  other  authorities,  attributes  to  the 
presence  of  nitrides  in  the  lava. 

In  a  general  memoir,  recently  published,  Gautier  *  has  summed  up 
his  views  upon  the  chemistry  of  volcanism.  The  phenomena,  he 
thinks,  are  due  to  fissnring  and  subsidence  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
whereby  masses  of  crystalline  rocks  are  lowered  into  the  heated  region. 
Gases  are  then  developed,  in  accordance  with  the  reactions  that  he 
has  established,  under  enormous  pressures  and  in  immense  quantities. 
To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  phenomena  to  which  the  reactions 
may  give  rise,  Gautier  in  one  of  his  earlier  papers  shows  that  a  cubic 
kilometer  of  granite  would  yield  26,400,000  metric  tons  of  water  and 
5,293,000,000  cubic  meters  of  hydrogen,  measured  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures." That  amount  of  hydrogen,  burning,  would  give  4,20G,000 
tons  of  water,  making  nearly  31,000,000  tons  in  all,  or  as  much  as 
passes  Paris  in  the  Seine  during  an  average  flow  of  twelve  hours. 
We  can  therefore  account  for  the  evolution  of  volcanic  steam  and 
gases  by  the  action  of  heat  alone  without  involving  either  the  in- 
filtration of  sea  water  or  unknown  and  imaginary  sources  of  supply 
deep  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Given  a  mechanical  source  of 
heat  and  rocks  of  ordinary  composition,  and  the  observed  chemical 
phenomena  w^ill  follow.  Gautier,  however,  goes  further  than  the 
experimental  data  warrant.  He  supposes  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
earth  consists  largely  of  iron,  containing  hydrogen  and  carbon  mo- 
noxide in  solution.  He  also  assumes  the  existence  of  metallic  car- 
bides, from  which  CO  and  hydrocarbons  may  be  generated.  Sodium 
chloride,  moreover,  he  regards  as  nuclear;  and  upon  suppositions  of 
this  sort  he  builds  up  an  elaborate  argument,  of  which  the  soundness 
is  yet  to  be  established.  It  is  rich  in  suggestions  which  may  or  may 
not  bear  fruit  in  future  discoveries.  The  carbide  theory,  I  may  sjiy. 
is  not  due  to  Gautier  alone.  It  was  also  advanced  by  H.  Moissan,*^ 
who  attributes  volcanic  activity  to  the  action  of  water  upon  metallic 
carbides,  although  these  compounds  are  not  seen  as  natural  protluets 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Water,  acting  upon  the  artificial  car- 
bides, develops  hydrogen  and  hydrocarljon  gases;  the  latter,  through 
the  influence  of  heat,  partly  polymerize  to  liquid  or  solid  compounds 
and  partly  burn,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  water;  and  so  the  ob- 
served  order  of  evolution  seen  in  volcanic  eruptions  is  paralleled.  This 
view  also  finds  some  support  in  the  observations  of  O.  Silvestri,^  who 

•  Ann.  mtiaett.  10th  ser*«  vol.  9»  p.  316.  1006.  Compare  F.  Loewlna{>i]-L.?aBtQ^  iCompt. 
Rend.  VII.  Cong.  g^L  fDternat.*  p.  ^69,  ISOT),  who  attributes  vokanlc  gua^^s  to  the 
absorption  of  ftedlmentBry  rock»  hy  magmas.  rlrty&  yield  wati?r,  llmestoDeft  lurnl^h 
COfo  etc. 

*Proe.  Uoj.  Soc,  vol.  60,  p.  156,  ie#ft-97>  Se«  also  K.  Stecher,  14.  Ber.  Natur.  Gesell. 
Chemnlta,  1900;  A.  Ro&sel,  Arch.  scl.  phys.  ntiL,  4th  ser,,  vol..  14,  p.  481,  1002;  a&d  H. 
LeQlcqye,  M^m.  Soc.  Ing^D.  cItII^,  France,  Oc^toberr  1903,  p.  346. 

'GAm  Qhlm.  tt&lt  vqL  7,  p,  1*  18T7i 
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obtaiBed  both  solid  pamffin  and  liquid  hydrocarbons  from  the  lavas 
of  Etna.  The  thoory  acooimts  conveniently  for  some  products  of 
volcanism  and  niiiy  be  true  in  part,  for  the  carbides  are  i*eadily  formed 
and  are  likely  to  \w  present  below  the  region  to  which  the  surface 
waters  pLmetrate.  If  deep-seated  waters  really  exist,  then  the  car- 
bide hypothesis  must  be  abandcmed,  or  else  so  qualified  as  to  deprive 
it  of  any  real  significance. 

In  strong  contrast  with  Gautier's  concluBions  ai"©  the  views  ad- 
vanced by  A,  Brun,«  who  regards  water  as  of  minor  importance  in 
the  production  of  volcanic  phenomena.  He  agrees,  ho%vever,  with 
Gautier  in  believing  that  the  gases  emitted  by  lava  at  the  instant 
of  its  fusion  are  generated  within  it  by  chemical  inactions.  Their 
sources,  he  thinks,  are  nitrides  of  iron  and  silicon,  hydrocarbons,  and 
certain  chloro-silicates,  such  as  the  compound  CaXUSiO^,  which  he 
artificially  prepared.''  Hydroe^rbons,  in  small  amount,  he  extracted 
from  lava,  as  Silvestri  had  done  l>efoiie  him.  Froni  a  Lipari  lava, 
by  heating  to  temperatures  between  800°  and  900°,  Brun  obtained 
abundant  ammonium  chloride.  Quickly  ignited  at  [*00^  it  gave  off 
free  nitrogen*  At  volcanic  temperatures  the  rock  emitted  chlorine 
and  hydrochloric  acid*  The  observed  volcanic  gases,  according  to 
Brun,  are  evolved  by  the  action  of  tlie  molten  magma  upon  the  com- 
pounds named  above,  and  the  temperatures  of  several  stages  in  the 
process  ai-e  as  follows: 

0^  to    825 " ,  \'ol a t n  izat  ion  of  w ater , 

82ri ■*.  F 1  Vbii  eviil u t i (in  t>f  ch  1  f >r  1  de  r n fxi ra. 
874*'  to  1400*.  Tempeniture  of  t*xr>losionw. 

1 ,  n  JO"*.  iresMi  teiniH^nj  ture  of  flowl  tii?  la  vii. 

The  vast  clouds  of  vapor  arising  from  volcanoes  are  thought  by 
Bnin  tcj  consist  mainly  of  volatiliised  chlorides,  with  little  or  no 
steam.  This  conclusion  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
belief. 

As  between  Brun  and  Gautier,  the  w^ork  of  the  latter  seems  to  be 
more  general  and  more  eoncludve.  Deductions  from  it,  however, 
must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  for  the  evidence  di^s  not  cover  all  the 
ground.  That  nx^ks  contain  some  gaseous  inclusions  is  established, 
although  hydrogen  may  not  be  among  them;  and  these*  were  prob- 
ably entangled  when  the  magma  first  solidified.  Percx>lating  waters 
certainly  reach  volcanic  matter  from  above,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  water  filters  in  from  the  sea.  A  volcano  on  the  seaboard 
could  hardly  escape  from  receiving  some  accessions  of  that  kind.*^ 

«Arc!li.  BcL  ptirs*  nat»*  41b  ser.,  voL  1»,  pp.  430,  589,  IftOS*  For  a  popular  summary  of 
hlB  own  work«  wltti  &.  crltklftm  of  Brun,  nee  Gautier,  Revue  ecletitiaQuep  5tb  ssr.,  yoU  B, 
p.  ri45,  1907, 

^CbloruaiLleates  known  (o  «il»t  In  nature^  like  aodallte  and  seTeruL  other  sp«clea,  are 
mor«  probable  aourcPH  of  «^hlorLne  Hodalfte  Is  anidti£  tlie  in  In  era  1»  n^ported  ais  subn- 
mates  at  VeauTluA. 

*  CI.  A,  Dmubrie,  ^tude*  flynth^tj<iue8  de  geologte  expirlmeutaift,  y^  ^^^lAX^  \K\** 
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What  the  relative  magnitude  of  these  several  factors  may  be  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  Furthermore,  experiments  like  those 
of  Gautier  do  not  reproduce  the  conditions  existing  within  a  volcano. 
His  rocks  were  heated, under  conditions  which  removed  the  gaseous 
products  as  fast  as  they  were  formed;  in  a  volcanic. reservoir  they 
must  accumulate  in  contact  with  or  permeating  the  lava  until  the 
pressure  has  been  relieved  by  an  explosion.  Steam  may  oxidize  a 
ferrous  compound,  but  the  hydrogen  in  its  turn  is  a  powerful  re- 
ducing agent.  There  are  here,  then,  two  opposing  tendencies,  and 
we  can  not  readily  decide  what  sort  of  an  equilibrium  would  be 
established  between  them.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  depths  of  a 
volcano  temperatures  prevail  which  dissociate  water  into  its  elements, 
unless  the  enormous  pressures  there  existing  should  compel  some 
sort  of  union  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  The  chemistry 
of  great  pressures  and  concurrently  high  temperatures  is  entirely 
unknown,  and  its  problems  are  not  likely  to  be  unraveled  by  any 
experiments  within  the  range  of  our  resources.  The  temperatures 
we  can  command,  but  the  pressures  are  beyond  our  reach.  We  may 
devise  mathematical  formulae  to  fit  determinable  conditions;  but  the 
moment  we  seek  to  apply  them  to  the  phenomena  displayed  at  great 
depths,  we  are  forced  to  employ  the  dangerous  method  of  extrapola- 
tion, and  our  conclusions  can  not  be  verified. 

VOIjCANIC  EXPIjOSIONS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  volcanic  gases  are  the  chief 
agents  in  producing  volcanic  explosions.  This  is  emphasized  by 
E.  Reyer,**  by  S.  A.  Arrhenius,^  and  also,  more  recently,  by  C. 
Doelter,*'  who  regards  the  deep-seated  magmas  as  impregnated  by 
gaseous  mixtures,  which  explode  upon  relief  of  pressure.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  gases,  moreover,  is  directly  connected  with  various 
current  speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  the  earth ;  and  whether 
we  incline  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  or  to  the  planetesimal  concep- 
tion lately  developed  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  we  must  take  them  into 
account.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury**  regard  the  gases  as 
originally  entangled  in  the  meteoroidal  matter  from  which,  according 
to  the  planetesimal  hypothesis,  the  earth  was  formed;  and  they  are 
therefore  true  additions  to  the  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere.     These 

»  Beitrag  zur  Fyslk  der  Eruptionen,  Wlen,  1877. 

>Geol.  Foren.  FSrhandl.,  vol.  22,  p.  411,  1900. 

"  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  112,  p.  681,  1903. 

*  Geology,  vol.  1,  pp.  588-594,  602-618.  1904.  See  also  ante.  Chapter  II,  p.  52. 
According  to  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  crystallization  has  much  to  do  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  volcanic  gases.  When  crystals  form  within  a  lava  they  give  up  their  gaseous 
load,  which  overcharges  the  still  fluid  portions  of  the  magma,  thereby  causing  increased 
pressure  and  provoking  explosions.  See  analyses  by  R.  T.  Chamberlin,  of  gases  from  the 
rocks  and  phenocrysts  of  a  small  tuff  cone,  Bed  Mountain,  Arizona,  cited  by  W.  W. 
Atwood,  Jour.  Oeol.|  vol.  14|  p.  188,  1006. 
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authors  admit  that  lavas,  in  rising  to  the  surface,  may  encounter 
rocks  saturated  with  moisture,  and  so  generate  some  steam ;  but  they 
argue  that  large  accessions  of  water,  such  as  infiltrations  from  the 
sea,  would  absorb  more  heat  than  the  molten  magma  could  afford  to 
lose.  Could  Stromboli,  for  instance,  which  has  been  in  continual 
activity  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  have  retained  its  heat 
under  such  adverse  conditions?  The  question  is  pertinent,  but  not 
final,  for  we  know  nothing  about  the  relative  quantities  of  water  and 
lava  which  take  part  in  the  eruptions.  A  large  molten  reservoir 
and  a  moderate  infiltration  of  water,  a  supply  of  heat  greater  than  the 
wastage,  are  conceivable ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  some 
water  lowers  the  melting  point  of  a  rock  and  so  helps  to  preserve  its 
fluidity.  A  considerable  degree  of  cooling  is  not  incompatible  with 
aqueo-igneous  fusion  and  would  not  necessarily  check  the  outflow  of 
a  lava  stream  or  the  visible  activity  of  a  volcano.  Arrhenius  «  claims 
that  a  continuous  activity  like  that  of  Stromboli  would  be  impossible 
without  a  steady  supply  of  water,  and  he  regards  the  sea  bottom  as 
equivalent  to  a  semipermeable  membrane  through  which  by  osmotic 
pressure  the  water  is  forced.  This  pressure,  at  a  depth  of  10,000 
meters,  would  amount  to  1,700  atmospheres.  It  is  not  as  a  liquid, 
however,  but  as  a  vapor,  far  above  its  critical  temperature,  that  the 
water  enters  the  magma,  in  which  it  is  absorbed  much  as  ordinary 
water  is  taken  up  by  calcium  chloride.  During  an  eruption  it  is 
emitted  as  steam.  The  reverse  movement  of  magma  to  the  ocean  is 
prevented,  according  to  Arrhenius,  by  the  impermeability  of  the 
intervening  septum  to  the  larger  and  heavier  molecules  of  which  the 
molten  rock  is  composed,  and  especially  to  the  amorphous  silica  which 
the  entering  water  is  supposed  to  set  free.  Here  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  magma  itself  is  in  question — a  subject  which  will  be  taken  up 
more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  several  distinct  hypotheses  to  account  for  the 
gaseous  exhalations  of  volcanoes.  Arrhenius  and  Daubree,  as  well 
as  many  earlier  writers,  derive  them  from  infiltrations  of  sea  water, 
Arrhenius  assuming  osmotic  pressure  and  Daubree  capillary  attrac- 
tion as  the  method  by  which  entrance  to  the  magma  was  effected. 
Chamberlin  regards  the  gases  as  original  inclosures  within  the  earth, 
now  issuing  from  great  depths.  Gautier,  Moissan,  and  Brun  assign 
their  origin  to  reactions  within  the  rocks  themselves,  but  differ  as  to 
the  details  of  the  process. 

Of  all  these  differing  views,  that  of  Gautier  involves  the  smallest 
amount  of  hypothesis,  and  it  also  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  is 
not,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  absolute  and  final,  but  it  cer- 

•Geol.    Foren.   Fiirhandl.,   vol.   22,   p.   411,   1900. 
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tainly  represents  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  possibly  the  major  portion. 
On  the  experimental  side  it  needs  further  investigation,  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  a  fluid  magma,  saturated  with  gas  and  water, 
could  emerge  from  a  volcano  and  solidify  without  retaining  some 
gaseous  occlusions.  That  is,  the  presence  of  such  occlusions  is  not 
completely  disproved  by  Gautier's  experiments,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  theory  can  be  accepted  depends  upon  their  magnitude. 
Here  we  may  properly  resort  to  some  evidence  from  analogy. 
Gaseous  occlusions  are  taken  up  by  iron,  steel,  and  slags  in  ordinary 
furnace  operations,  and  among  them  hydrogen  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous.** Data  relative  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  iron  are 
abundant,^  and  meteoric  iron  seems  always  to  contain  it.®  From  the 
Lenarto  iron  T.  Graham  obtained  2.85  times  its  volume  of  gas, 
containing  86  per  cent  of  hydrogen.  From  the  Augusta  iron  Mallet 
extracted  3.17  volumes,  in  which  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  nitrogen  were  present.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  adverse 
experiment  by  M.  W.  Travers,**  on  meteoric  iron  of  unstated  origin, 
which  is  not  quite  conclusive.  By  heating  this  iron,  hydrogen  was 
obtained ;  upon  dissolving  the  iron  in  copper-sulphate  solution,  none 
was  evolved.  The  failure  to  develop  hydrogen  in  the  second  experi- 
ment is  held  by  Travers  to  prove  its  absence,  at  least  as  a  gaseous 
occlusion.  The  possibility  that  hydrogen,  from  a  metallic  hydride, 
might  be  expended  in  the  precipitation  of  copper,  seems  not  to  have 
been  investigated.  The  weight  of  evidence,  so  far,  is  that  meteoric 
irons  do  occlude  hydrogen,  while  meteoric  stones,  according  to 
Wright,  yield  chiefly  carbon  dioxide.  The  Kold  Bokkeveld  car- 
bonaceous meteorite  gave  thirty  times  its  volume  of  gas,  in  which 
carbon  dioxide  predominated.  The  terrestrial  native  iron  from 
Ovifak,  in  Greenland,  gives  off  when  heated,  according  to  Woehler,* 
more  than  one  hundred  times  its  volume  of  gas,  which  is  mainly  car- 
bon monoxide  with  a  little  dioxide.    If  Chamberlin's  theory  of  the 

«  See  table  given  by  A.  C.  Lane  In  his  paper,  Geological  activity  of  the  earth's  orig- 
inally absorbed  gases ;  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  5,  p.  2G4,  1893.  See  also  refer- 
ences cited  by  O.  Tschermalc,  Sitzungsb.  Alcad.  Wien,  vol.  75,  pp.  170-174,  1877. 

*  See,  for  example,  L.  Troost  and  P.  Hautefeullle,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  76,  p.  562,  1873; 
L.  Callletet,  idem,  vol.  61,  p.  850,  1865;  and  Thoma,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chem.,  vol.  3, 
p.  91,  1891.  Thoma's  paper  gives  many  references  to  literature.  H.  Wedding  and  T. 
Fischer  (Ber.  V.  Internat.  Kong,  angew.  Chemie,  vol.  2,  p.  25.  1904)  have  summed  up  the 
subject  quite  thoroughly.  The  papers  by  J.  Parry  (Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4,  p.  225,  1873-74; 
vol.  6,  p.  107,  1875-76)  are  also  important. 

"T.  Graham,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  15.  p.  502,  1866-67.  .T.  W.  Mallet,  idem,  vol.  20. 
p.  365,  1871-72.  A.  W.  Wright,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  9,  p.  294,  1875;  vol.  10, 
p.  44,  1875;  vol.  11,  p.  253,  1876;  vol.  12,  p.  166,  1876.  J.  Dewar  and  G.  Ansdell, 
Proc.  Roy.  Inst.,  vol.  11,  p.  445,  1886. 

«*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  64,  p.  130.  1898-99. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  163,  p.  250,  1872.  A  similar  observation  by  M.  Berthelot 
Is  recorded  by  A.  Daubr6e,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  74,  p.  1541,  1872. 
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earth's  origin  is  correct,  we  have  in  these  gases  an  adequate  supply 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  volcanic  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  earth 
itself  is  equivalent  to  a  huge  meteorite,  as  many  thinkers  have  sup- 
posed, the  analogy  between  it  and  the  smaller  bodies  accounts  for  all 
volcanic  gases.  From  this  point  of  view  they  are  occlusions,  forced 
out  by  pressure  and  the  resulting  mechanical  heat.  Between  this 
supposition  and  that  of  Chamberlin  there  is  little  essential  differ- 
ence ;  at  least  upon  the  chemical  side  of  the  problem.  The  analogy 
between  the  expulsion  of  a  gas  from  the  interior  of  our  globe  and  its 
evolution  from  meteorites  has  been  well  developed  by  G.  Tschermak,** 
who  regards  volcanism  as  a  cosmic  phenomenon,  of  which  the  typical 
example  is  to  be  found  in  the  terrific  gaseous  upheavals  that  are  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

For  each  of  the  theories  so  far  proposed  relative  to  the  origin  of 
volcanic  gases  strong  arguments  can  be  adduced,  and  no  one  should 
be  exclusively  adopted.  The  phenomena  are  probably  complex,  and 
many  activities  contribute  to  their  development.  Some  gas  must  be 
derived  from  reactions  like  those  described  by  Travers  and  Gautier; 
some  must  originate  from  percolating  waters,  and  a  portion  of  the 
supply  may  possibly  come  from  deep-seated  sources.  Whether  we 
assume  that  the  earth  was  once  a  molten  globe  or  that  it  was  formed 
by  the  accretion  of  meteoric  masses,  gases  must  be  retained  within  its 
interior,  and  their  escape  from  time  to  time  would  seem  to  be  unavoid- 
able. Molten  matter,  whether  metallic  or  stony,  is  known  to  dis- 
solve gases  in  large  amounts,  as  silver  dissolves  oxygen,^  and  they  are 
expelled  in  great  measure  during  solidification.  They  are,  moreover, 
expelled  explosively,  a  fact  which  can  be  verified  in  any  laboratory ; 
but  that  the  expulsion  is  complete  is  extremely  improbable.  Some 
gas,  it  may  be  much  or  little,  is  retained  by  the  solid  mass,  and  modi- 
fies its  properties.  All  of  these  elements  contribute  to  the  phenomena 
of  volcanism,  but  their  relative  magnitudes  can  not  now  be  evaluated. 
Speculation  upon  them  may  help  to  stimulate  research,  but  so  long 
as  the  temperatures  and  pressures  within  a  volcano  are  unmeasured 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  hypotheses  must  remain  unsolved. 
The  question  of  volcanic  temperatures,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in 
the  next  chapter,  is  particularly  important  in  the  investigation  of 
volcanic  explosions.  The  latter  are  due  in  part  to  cooling  and  the 
violent  expulsion  of  gases  following  relief  of  pressure,  but  chemical 
combination  may  also  be  manifest  in  them.  If  the  temperature  in 
the  depths  of  a  volcano  is  high  enough  to  dissociate  water  into  its 

•Sltzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  75,  p.  151.  1877. 

•One  volume  of  molten  silver  can  absorb  22  volumes  of  oxygen,  which  escapes  ezplo- 
slyely  when  the  metal  cools.    This  "  spitting  "  of  melted  silver  is  familiar  to  all  assayers. 
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elements,  then  the  issuing  gases  will  form  an  explosive  mixture  of 
tremendous  energy.  The  moment  such  a  mixture  reached  the  surface 
of  tj;ie  molten  lava  it  would  have  become  cool  enough  to  ignite,  and 
the  gttaracteristic  detonations  would  follow.  Hydrogen  alone,  emerg- 
ing into  the  air,  might  form  with  the  latter  a  similar  mixture  aiul 
produce  the  same  phenomena.  E.  W.  von  Siemens,*  observing  a  series 
of  explosions  at  Vesuvius,  ascribed  them  to  this  cause.  That  hydro- 
gen does  issue  from  volcanoes  is  established ;  under  certain  conditions 
it  burns  quietly,  and  under  others  it  gives  rise  to  explosions;  but  in 
either  case  it  develops  much  heat  and  so  retards  the  cooling  of  its 
surrounding  matter.  One  gram  of  hydrogen,  burning  to  form  water, 
liberates  a  quantity  of  heat  represented  by  34,000  calories;  that  is,  it 
would  raise  the  temperature  of  34,000  grams  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C. 
This  reaction  alone,  this  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air,  evidently 
plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  thermodynamics  of  volcanism. 

SUMMARY. 

That  the  volcanic  gases  appear  in  a  certain  regular  order  has  been 
shown  by  the  various  researches  upon  their  composition,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  labors  of  Deville  and  Leblanc.  What,  now,  in  the  light 
of  all  the  evidence,  is  that  order,  and  what  do  the  chemical  changes 
mean  ? 

First.  The  gases  issue  from  an  active  crater  at  so  high  a  tempera- 
ture that  they  are  practically  dry.  They  contain  superheated  steam, 
hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  methane,  the  vapor  of  metallic  chlorides, 
and  other  substances  of  minor  importance.  Oxygen  may  be  present 
in  them,  with  some  nitrogen,  argon,  sulphur  vapor,  and  gaseous  com- 
pounds of  fluorine. 

Second.  The  hydrogen  burns  to  form  more  water  vapor,  and  the 
carbon  gases  oxidize  to  carbon  dioxide.  From  the  sulphur,  sulphur 
dioxide  is  produced.  The  steam  reacts  upon  a  part  of  the  metallic 
chlorides,  generates  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  acid  fumaroles  make 
their  appearance. 

Third.  The  acid  gases  of  the  second  phase  force  their  way  through 
crevices  in  the  lava  and  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  their  acid  contents 
are  consumed  in  effecting  various  pneumatolytic  reactions.  The 
rocks  are  corroded,  and  where  sulphides  occur  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
set  free.  If  carbonate  rocks  are  encountered,  carbon  dioxide  is  also 
liberated. 

Fourth.  Only  steam  with  some  carbon  dioxide  remains,  and  even 
the  latter  compound  soon  disappears. 


«  Monatsber.  K.  preiiss.  Akad.,  1878,  p.  558. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  general  course  of  events,  although  it  is  modi- 
fied in  details  by  local  peculiarities.  All  of  the  substances  enumer- 
ated in  the  lists  of  gases  and  sublimates  given  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  this  chapter  may  take  part  in  the  reactions,  but  they  do  nbt 
seriously  affect  the  larger  processes  which  have  just  been  described. 
The  order  is  essentially  that  laid  down  by  Deville  and  Leblanc, 
except  that  the  early  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  is 
taken  into  account.  The  current  of  events  may  be  disturbed,  so  to 
speak,  by  ripples  and  eddies — that  is,  by  subsidiary  and  reversed 
reactions — but  its  main  course  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated.® 

•  For  a  recent  summary  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  magmatic  gases,  see  P.  C. 
Lincoln,  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  258,  1907. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MOLTEN  MAGMA. 

TEMPERATURE. 

In  the  chapter  upon  volcanic  gases  the  question  of  temperatures 
was  purposely  left  vague,  and  only  the  bare  fact  that  they  must  be 
high  was  taken  into  account.  For  an  intelligent  study  of  the  magmas, 
however,  some  more  definite  estimates  of  temperatures  are  essential, 
even  though  their  inferior  limits  can  alone  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  We  can  measure  the  temperature  at  which 
lavas  and  their  component  minerals  fuse,  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  pressure ;  but  these  melting  points  are  modified  by  various  agencies 
within  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  strike  a 
definite  balance  between  the  opposing  forces.  By  pressure,  which 
steadily  increases  as  we  descend  into  the  earth,  the  melting  points 
must  be  raised,**  but  on  the  other  hand  the  water  that  we  know  to  be 
present  in  the  molten  mass  tends  to  lower  them,  and  the  latter  tend- 
ency is  probably  the  stronger.  The  fact  that  pressure  tends  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  dissolved  vapors,  and  so  to  increase  fluidity, 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover, 
in  any  reasoning  upon  the  unerupted  magma,  that  the  temperature 
at  which  it  can  retain  the  liquid  state  is  a  minimum,  and  that  actually 
it  may  be  very  much  hotter.  The  temperature,  furthermore,  is  be- 
lieved to  increase  with  the  depth;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  to 
surmise  what  the  conditions  may  be  miles  below  the  apparent  surface 
of  the  lava  column.^  Although  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 
rock-forming  minerals  will  not  be  generally  discussed  until  the  next 
chapter  is  reached,  our  knowledge  of  their  melting  points  may  prop- 
erly be  summed  up  here.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  any- 
thing like  accurate  measurements  of  high  temperatures  have  been 
possible,  and  therefore  the  few  and  scattered  older  data  can  be 
ignored.^     The  development  of  the  thermo-couple  by  C.  Barus  in 

«  Estimates  of  the  change  in  fusibility  due  to  pressure  have  been  made  by  Lord  Kelvin, 
Phil.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  47,  p.  60 ;  and  C.  E.  Stromeyer,  Mem.  Manchester  Lit.  Phil. 
Soc,  vol.  44.  No.  7,  1900.     The  fundamental  data,  however,  are  few  and  unsatisfactory. 

^  For  estimates  of  temperatures  far  within  the  earth,  see  Clarence  King,  Am.  .Tour. 
Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  45,  p.  7,  1893;  O.  Fisher,  idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  414,  1901;  F.  R. 
Moulton,  cited  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  5,  p.  674,  1897  ;  and  A.  C.  Lunn,  in 
Chamberlin  and  Salisbury's  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  552,  1904.  All  the  estimates  reach  exceed- 
ingly high   figures. 

«^  See,  for  example,  A.  Schertel  and  T,  Erhard,  Beibiatter,  1879,  p.  347 ;  and  Schertel, 
Idem,   1880,   p.   542. 
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the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  by  H.  Le  Chatelier  in 
France,  and  the  use  of  the  Seger  cones  in  the  ceramic  industry,  have 
placed  high-temperature  .pyrometry  upon  a  new  footing  and  have 
made  practicable  the  class  of  determinations  which  we  now  require. 

In  1891  J.  Joly"  described  an  instrument  (the  meldometer)  by 
means  of  which  the  melting  points  of  minerals  could  be  rapidly  and 
easily  determined,  and  several  years  later  R.  Cusack^  reported  a 
considerable  number  of  measurements  made  with  its  aid.  The  instru- 
ment consisted  of  a  thin  ribbon  of  platinum,  upon  which  the  mineral 
to  be  examined,  in  very  fine  powder,  was  placed.  The  particles  of 
mineral  dust  were  observed  with  a  microscope ;  the  ribbon  was  heated 
with  an  electric  current;  and  from  the  expansion  of  the  platinum, 
which  was  measurable,  the  temperature  was  ascertained.  For  the 
method  by  which  the  meldometer  was  calibrated  the  original  memoir 
may  be  consulted. 

C.  Doelter,®  in  recent  years,  has  made  many  melting  point  determi- 
nations by  means  of  a  thermoelectric  couple.  In  his  earlier  ;vork  the 
minerals  were  fused  in  a  gas  furnace;  later  an  electric  furnace  was 
employed. 

The  determinations  by  A.  Brun  ^  were  published  in  1902  and  1904. 
His  fusions  were  effected  in  a  muffle  furnace,  heated  by  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  illuminating  gas,  and  the  temperatures  were  measured 
by  comparison  with  Seger  cones.  The  crystallized  mineral  was 
mounted  on  a  slender  peduncle  of  platinum,  and  so  placed  that  it  was 
heated  by  radiation  from  the  walls  of  the  muffle  out  of  contact  with 
the  flame. 

In  all  of  the  determinations  represented  by  the  foregoing  investi- 
gations the  subjective  element  has  been  large.  The  tested  samples 
were  watched  and  the  human  eye  was  trusted  to  determine  when 
softening  began  and  when  fusion  was  complete.  Greater  exactness  has 
been  secured  in  the  researches  conducted  by  A.  L.  Day  and  his  col- 
leagues* in  the  geophysical  laboratories  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  upon  almost  ideally  pure 

•  Proc.  Boy.  Irish  Acad.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  38,  1891. 

»Idem,  yoi.  4,  p.  399,  1896. 

«  Mln.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  20,  p.  211,  1901 ;  vol.  21,  p.  23.  1902 ;  vol.  23,  p.  297,  1903 ; 
Sitzangsb.  Akad.  Wlen.  vol.  114,  p.  529,  1905 ;  vol.  115,  abth.  1,  July,  1906.  The  deter- 
minations cited  are  from  his  third  paper. 

'Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13.  p.  552,  1902;  vol.  18,  p.  537,  1904.  There 
are  also  some  determinations  by  W.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  cited  by  Lord  Kelvin,  Phil.  Mag., 
5th  ser..  vol.  47,  p.  66,  1899;  others  by  .T.  H.  L.  Vogt,  published  in  part  2  of  his  Die 
SilikatschmelzlOsungen,  and  a  few  by  W.  Ilempel,  Ber.  V.  Internat.  Kong,  angew.  Chemie, 
vol.  1,  p.  725,  1904.  For  data  on  shales  and  clays,  see  W.  C.  Ileraeus,  Zeltschr.  angew. 
Chemie.  1905,  p.  49. 

•A.  L.  Day  and  E.  T.  Allen,  Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  19.  p.  93,  1905.  on  the  feld- 
spars. B.  T.  Allen  and  W.  P.  White,  Idem,  vol.  21,  p.  100,  1906,  on  wollastonite.  A.  L. 
Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd,  Idem,  vol.  22.  p.  265.  1906,  on  the  lime-silica  series.  E.  T. 
Allen,  P.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K.  Clement,  Idem,  vol.  22,  p.  385,  1906,  on  magnesium 
metasilicate. 
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artificial  minerals,  and  with  thermoelectric  couples  which  had  been 
calibrated  by  comparison  with  the  standards  at  the  Physikalische 
Reichsanstalt  at  Berlin.  In  these  measureijients  the  melting  points 
were  determined  by  noting  the  exact  temperatures  at  which  abrupt 
absorptions  of  heat  occurred,  and  in  that  way  errors  of  judgment 
were  avoided. 

From  the  great  mass  of  data  now  available  I  have  compiled  the 
following  table,  which  well  exhibits  the  great  divergence  between  the 
older  and  the  newest  determinations.  The  table  might  be  greatly 
extended,  but  so  many  of  the  published  figures  relate  to  unanalyzed 
minerals  that  their  value  is  problematical. 

Melting  points   i°C.)  of  various  minerals,  as  determined  dy  different  investi- 
gators, 

FELDSPARS  AND  FELDSPATHOIDS. 


Mineral. 

Joly. 

Cusack. 

Doelter. 

Brun. 

Dayetal. 

Anorthitc,  natural 

1,165-1,210 

1,490-1,520 
1,544-1,562 

Anorthite,  artificial , 

1,532 

AfijAhi,  artiflfiip.1 

1,500 

An«Abi,  artificial 

1,463 

Labradorite 

1,230 

l,22a-l,235 

1,040-1,210 
1,155-1,186 

1,370 
1,280 

Andesine 

AniAbi,  artificial '    

1,419 

AniAbj,  artificial ' 

1,367 

AniAbj,  artificial ' 

01,340 

Oligroclase 

1,220 
1,175 

1,135-1,185 
1,115-1,170 
1,185-1,220 
1,275-1,315 
1, 105-1, 125 

1,280 
1,250 

Almte                              

1,172 

Orthoclase 

Leucite        . .                   

1,208 
1,050-1,070 

1,410-1,430 
1,270 

Nepheline 

•Approximate.     Viscosity  prevents  exact  measurements. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MINERALS. 


Mineral. 

Cusack. 

Doelter. 

Brun. 

Dayetal. 

Enstatite 

1,375-1,400 

MeSiOa.  artificial .«  

1  .'21 

Wollastonite  a 

1,203-1,208 

1,230-1,255 

1,366 
1,515 
1,270 

CaSiOa,  artificial 

1,51^ 

Diop.side,  natural 

1, 187-1, 195 

1,135-1,266 

Diopside,  artificial 

61,375 

Au^te 

1,187-1,199 
1,219-1,223 
1,187-1,200 
1,342-1,378 
1,425 

1,085-1,200 
1,200-1,220 
1,065-1,155 
1,265-1,410 

1,230 
1,270 
1,060-1,070 
1,750 
1,780 

Tremolite 

Hornblende 

Olivine 

Quartz  c 

Magnetite 

1  600 

1,190-1,225 
1,350-1,400 

Hematite 

1,300 
1,270 

Fluorite 

«<  1,387 

1    ■ 

«  Wollastonite  has  no  true  melting  point.  At  1,180*  it  passes  into  the  pseudohexagonal 
form,  which  melts  at  1,512". 

*  Hitherto  unpublished  measurement  by  Allen  and  White.  A  much  lower  value,  1,225", 
was  given  by  Vogt. 

"  More  properly  silica.  Quartz  is  transformed  into  tridymite  at  about  800**,  and  has 
no  true  jneltlng  point  of  Its  own.  Roberts-Austen  gives  the  melting  point  or  silica  as 
l.TTS**  and  Hempel  as  1,685*.  Alumina  (corundum  ?)  melts,  according  to  Hempel.  at 
1,880*,  magnesia  at  2.250*,  and  lime  at  1,900°.  O.  Boudouard  (Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst, 
1905,  pt.  1.  p.  350)  puts  the  melting  point  of  silica  at  1,830*.  Other  recent  papers  on  the 
melting  points  of  quartz  and  silicates  are  by  .T.  A.  Douglas,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  See,  vol.  63, 
p.  145,  1907  ;  and  G.  Stein,  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  55,  p.  160,  1907. 

<*  Hitherto  unpublished  determination  by  A.  L.  Day  on  the  natural  mineral. 
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Many  of  the  published  melting  points  have  no  real  significance. 
Some  of  the  minerals  for  which  melting  points  have  been  recorded 
break  down  into  other  substances  before  or  during  fusion,  a  fact  of 
which  Brun  has  taken  notice  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  micas, 
for  example,  for  which  Doelter  gives  several  determinations,  lose 
water  and  are  transformed  into  other  silicates  or  mixtures  of  silicates, 
whose  precise  character  is  unknown.  Garnet,  when  fused,  also  splits 
up  into  two  or  more  compounds,  and  in  such  cases  the  recorded  melt- 
ing points  are  meaningless. 

In  his  second  paper  Brun  gives  the  melting  point  of  artificial 
anorthite,  as  determined  by  a  calorimetric  method,  at  from  1,544°  to 
1,562°.  Japanese  anoi-thite  fused  at  1,490°,  albite  at  1,259°,  olivine 
at  about  1,750°,  wollastonite  at  1,366°,  and  the  hexagonal  calcium 
metasilicate  at  1,515°.  In  the  glassy  state  the  artificial  anorthite 
begins  to  show  deformation  at  1,083°  to  1,110°,  and  it  crystallizes 
between  1,210°  and  1,250°.  The  albite  glass  softens  at  1,177°. 
These  lower  temperatures  accord  fairly  with  those  determined  by 
Cusack  and  Doelter,  who  seem  to  have  observed  them  rather  than  the 
true  melting  points.  Other  discordances  are  due  to  differences 
between  the  substances  examined,  for  natural  minerals  are  rarely 
pure,  and  in  the  pyroxene-hornblende-olivine  series  the  variations  due 
to  isomorphism  are  very  large.  One  augite,  for  example,  contains 
much,  another  little,  iron ;  calcium  and  magnesium  also  vary  in  their 
proportions,  and  so  on.  In  these  series,  generally  speaking,  the 
melting  point  falls  as  the  percentage  of  iron  increases.  The  presence 
of  water  in  a  mineral  has  also  a  lowering  effect  upon  the  melting 
point,  and  this  impurity  is  not  often  entirely  absent.  The  figures 
given,  therefore,  do  not,  except  in  those  from  the  geophysical  labora- 
tory and  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  refer  to  ideally  pure  compounds, 
but  to  the  natural  minerals  with  all  their  defects  of  composition. 
They  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  temperatures  which  govern 
volcanic  phenomena,  but  we  can  not  reason  uj)on  them  as  if  they  were 
precise  and  definite.  They  also  furnish  us  with  some  checks  that  we 
can  use  in  studying  the  order  of  formation  of  minerals  when  a  molten 
lava  cools,  although  here  again  the  data  should  be  handled  with  great 
caution.  A  comparison  of  the  different  figures  for  the  melting  point 
of  the  same  mineral,  say  for  leucite  or  olivine,  will  show  how  great 
the  existing  uncertainties  really  are. 

In  the  geological  interpretation  of  the  melting  points  there  is  one 
particularly  dangerous  source  of  error.  We  must  not  assume  that 
the  temperature  at  which  a  given  oxide  or  silicate  melts  is  the  tem- 
perature at  which  a  mineral  of  the  same  com])ositi()n  can  crystallize 
from  a  magma.     Many  substances  exist  in  more  than  one  modifica- 

14390— Bun.  330—08 l(i 
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tion,  and  certain  forms,  which  often  correspond  to  natural  minerals, 
are  developed  only  hi  temperatures  far  below  the  apparent  points  of 
fusion.  Quartz,  for  example,  ceases  to  be  quartz  and  becomes  tridy- 
mite  long  before  it  fuses;  woUastonite  is  transformed  into  a  pseudo- 
hexagonal  substance  which  is  unknown  as  a  mineral  species,  and  the 
melting  point  of  magnesium  metasilicate,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
is  not  that  of  the  orthorhombic  enstatite,  but  of  a  monoclinic  variety. 
In  these  instances,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, the  transition  temperatures,  at  which  one  form  changes  to 
another,  are  geologically  as  important  as  the  melting  points,  and 
perhaps  of  even  greater  value.  They  are  the  temperatures  above 
which  the  several  species  can  not  form,  and  therefore  they  are  of  the 
utmost  significance.  Silica  crystallizes  as  quartz  only  below  1,000° ; 
woUastonite  can  not  exist  above  1,180°;  and  so  the  formation  of 
either  mineral  in  a  rock  tells  us  something  of  the  conditions  under 
which'  it  solidified.  As  yet  the  data  of  this  class  are  unfortunately 
few,  but  their  number  is  likely  to  become  much  greater  within  the 
near  future. 

For  the  direct  study  of  the  igneous  rocks  themselves,  the  available 
melting-point  measurements  are  very  few.  Mixtures,  such  as  rocks, 
unless  they  happen  to  be  eutectic,  have  no  distinct  melting  points,  and 
two  temperatures  at  least  should  be  determined  for  each  example. 
The  following  temperatures,  observed  by  Doelter,"  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point : 

Mcliitiij  points  {°(^.)  of  various  iyueous  rocks. 


Rock. 


Softens. 


Becomes 
fluid. 


Granite,  Predazzo i    1, 150-1, 160 


Monzonito,  Predazzo. 
Lava,  Vesuvius... 

Lava,  Etna 

Basalt,  Remagen.. 

Limburgite 

Phonolite 

Nepheline  syenite. 


1,115-1.125 

1,030-1,060 

962-970 

992-1.020 

995-1,000 

1,060 

1,040-1.060 


1,240 
1,190 
1,080-1,090 
1,010-1,040 
1,060-1,075 
1,050-1,060 
1,090 
1,060-1,100 


According  to  A.  Brun,^  the  basalt  from  Stromboli  begins  to  soften 
at  1,130°,  and  at  1,170°  it  becomes  pasty.  The  still  molten  rock  con- 
tains crystals  of  augite,  whose  melting  point  he  places  at  1,230°.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  basalt  solidified,  therefore,  can  not  exceed 
that  figure,  and  may  have  been  much  lower.  Similar  reasoning  has 
been  employed  by  C.  Doelter,^  based  upon  the  presence  of  leucite  in 
Vesuvian  lava.    Doelter,  however,  assigned  to  leucite  a  melting  point 

«  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  21,  p.  23,  1902. 

*  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13.  p.  .307.  11)02. 

"  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  112,  p.  681,  1903. 
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which  is  certainly  too  low,"  and  his  computations,  which  must  be 
revised,  need  not  be  considered  further.  All  we  can  now  say  with 
certainty  is  that  the  temperature  of  an  emerging  lava  must  be  above 
that  at  which- it  begins  to  solidify.  That  temperature  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  below  1,000°  C,  and  the  actual  temperature  not  long  before 
emission  may  be  hundreds,  perhaps  a  thousand,  degrees  higher.  Lava 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  says  A.  Geikie,^  fused  the  sharp  edges  of  flints 
and  decomposed  brass,  the  copper  actually  crystallizing.  From  its  ef- 
fect on  flint,  it  would  seem  that  its  temperature  could  hardly  be  below 
1,600°,  at  which  point  silica  softens.  If ,  however,  the  apparent  fusion 
was  due  to  a  solvent  action  of  the  molten  lava,  the  argument  in  favor 
of  a  high  temperature  breaks  down. 

INl^IiUENCT:  OF  WATER. 

So  far  the  measurements  cited  in  this  chapter  relate  to  diy  fusion 
or  to  the  fusion  of  minerals  containing  only  insignificant  quantities  of 
hygroscopic  water.  Within  a  volcano,  apparently,  the  conditions 
are  quite  different,  and  there  the  presence  of  water  must  be  taken 
into  account,  together  with  the  gases  which  are  so  powerfully  oper- 
ative in  producing  explosions.  The  magma,  before  eruption,  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  smoothly  flowing  stream  of  lava,  for  it 
is  heavily  charged  with  aqueous  vapor  and  other  gases,  under  great 
pressure,  exactly  as  the  soda  water  in  an  ordinary  siphon  bottle  is 
loaded  with  carbon  dioxide.  When  the  pressure  is  released  the  gases 
escape  with  explosive  force,  cari-ying  the  liquid  matter  with  them.^ 
In  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  this  process  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  fiery  spray,  which  solidifies  in  the  form  of  volcanic  ash,  while 
other  portions  of  the  foaming  surface  of  the  lava  cool  to  pumice. 
When  the  lava  stream  itself  appears  its  effervescence  has  largely 
ceased,  and  it  exhibits  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  a  cooling  liquid. 

The  condition  of  the  water  which  is  contained  within  a  magma  itf 
perhaps  best  explained  by  certain  experiments  of  C.  Barus,'*  who 
found  that  colloid  substances,  in  presence  of  solvents,  swell  up  enor- 
mously, and  that  at  high  temperatures  the  swollen  coagulum  passes 

•See  preceding  table  of  melting  points  (p.  240).  Preliminary  experiments  by  A.  L. 
Day  have  shown  that  the  melting  point  of  leiicite  is  certainly  above  l.oOO". 

*  Text-book  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  304. 

^  This  comparison  of  a  volcano  with  a  bottle  of  soda  water  or  cliampagne  has  been 
developed  by  S.  Meunier.  He  assumes  that  the  water  was  originally  occluded  or  com- 
bined in  the  rocks,  and  when  the  latter,  by  disi)lacement,  are  brought  into  the  region  of 
high  temperature,  their  aqueous  content  is  set  free  and  an  explosion  l)ecomes  possible. 
See  La  Nature,  vol.  30,  pt.  1,  p.  386,  1902. 

**  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9,  p.  161,  1900.  The  name  "  water  glass,"  as  used  by 
Bams,  Is  unfortunate,  for  it  already  belonged  to  the  soluble  alkaline  silicates  and  had 
been  in  current  use  for  many  years. 
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into  a  clear  and  apparently  homogeneous  solution.  This  observation 
he  extended  to  inixtures  of  ordinary  soft  glass  and  water,  which  he 
heated  in  closed  steel  tubes  to  210°  C:  Under  these  conditions  210 
grams  of  glass  with  50  grams  of  water  formed  a  resinous  opalescent 
mass,  in  which  all  the  water  was  absorbed.  This  substance,  to  which 
Barus  gave  the  name  of  "  water  glass,"  when  heated  in  air,  swells 
up  enormously,  loses  water,  and  forms  a  true  pumice.  By  ordinary 
exposure  to  air  the  substance  slowly  disintegrates.  Salts  dissolved 
in  the  water  do  not  enter  the  glass,  which  acts  in  that  respect  like  a 
semipermeable  membrane.  Hard  glasses  are  more  refractory;  but 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  temperatures  and  pressures  existing  within 
a  volcano,  all  of  the  silicates  would  act  in  a  similar  way  and  give 
similar  solutions.  This  may  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
unerupted  magma,  with  its  dissolved  gases,  and  the  changes  which 
it  undergoes  when  the  pressure  upon  it  is  relieved.  One  effect  of  the 
water  would  be  to  reduce  the  temperature  at  which  liquidity  could 
be  maintained.  An  obsidian,  in  presence  of  water,  was  found  by 
Barus  to  fuse  at  about  1,250°,  while  the  resulting  pumice  melted  at 
1,650°,  approximately .« 

MAGMATIC  SOIjUTIONS. 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  then,  the  magma,  previous  to  eruption, 
is  a  mass  of  rock-forming  matter,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  heavily 
charged  with  gases  under  enormous  pressure.  To  what  extent  and 
how  its  temperature  may  vary  we  do  not  know,  but  the  pressure  must 
fluctuate  widely.  It  is  through  overcoming  pressure  that  eruptions 
become  possible.  Then  gases  and  water  are  largely  expelled,  and  a 
fluid  or  viscous  lava,  very  different  from  the  original  magma,  remains. 
By  pressure,  furthermore,  the  temperature  needed  to  produce  com- 
plete fluidity  is  raised,  and  this  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  phenomena 
of  resorption.  A  mineral — like  quartz,  for  example — may  crystallize 
within  a  viscous  magma,  but  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  its  tempera- 
ture of  fusion  falls,  and  partial  or  complete  re-solution  may  take 
place.  These  partly  redissolved  minerals  are  familiar  objects  to  the 
petrologist. 

Whether  the  magma  itself,  at  great  depths,  is  homogeneous  or  not 
is  an  open  question,  but  it  is  not  emitted  homogeneously.  Different 
lavas  issue,  not  only  from  neighboring  vents,  but  successively  from 
the  same  opening  during  a  series  of  eruptions.  To  determine  the 
cause  of  these  differences  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  petrology, 
and  many  solutions  of  it  have  been  proposed,  discussed,  and  either 
abandoned  or  partly  accepted.  To  discuss  these  attempts  in  detail 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  memoir,  but  the  evidence  upon 


'  Compare  F.  Guthrie,  Phil.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  18,  p.  117,  1884,  on  the  change  from 
obsidian  to  pumiiic  by  extrusion  ot  water. 
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which  they  rest,  so  far  as  it  touches  chemistry,  must  -be  briefly 
considered." 

From  a  physico-chemical  point  of  view,  a  molten  r(x^k  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  solution,  behaving  in  all  essential  particulars  exactly 
like  any  other  s6lution.  One  or  more  minerals  are  dissolved  in 
another,  as  salt  dissolves  in  water;  or,  better,  they  are  mutually 
dissolved,  like  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol.  We  can  not  really 
say  that  in  such  a  mixture  one  substance  is  the  solvent  and  the  others 
are  the  solutes,  for  the  distinction  is  not  a  sound  one,  however  con- 
venient it  may  be  in  ordinary  cases.^  The  different  molten  substances 
dissolve  one  another,  and  if  there  are  any  limits  to  their  miscibility, 
they  have  not  beeu  determined.  I  speak  now,  of  course,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constituents  of  an  ordinary  fluid  lava,  and  these  are  mostly 
silicates — ^that  is,  metallic  salts. 

The  more  familiar  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  are  electrolytes,  and 
in  them  the  compounds  are  believed  to  be  dissociated  into  their  ions. 
This  dissociation  is  complete  only  at  infinite  dilution ;  in  concentrated 
solutions  it  is  partial,  and  in  a  saturated  solution  its  amount  may  be 
comparatively  small.  In  a  molten  magma  probably  all  of  these  con- 
ditions hold,  for  as  a  solution  it  is  dilute  with  respect  to  its  minor  com- 
ponents, but  highly  concentrated  as  regards  the  more  essential  min- 
erals. As  a  solution  of  apatite  or  rutile  it  may  be  very  weak ;  as  a 
solution  of  quartz,  feldspar,  or  pyroxene,  very  strong.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  conductor  of  electricity,  and.  therefore,  if  the  analogy  between 
it  and  ordinary  solutions  is  valid,  it  is  at  least  partially  ionized.  This 
is  the  view  adopted  by  C.  Barus  and  J.  P.  Iddings,^  who  studied  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  three  molten  rocks,  for  which  the  following 
condensed  descriptions  may  be  cited  here : 

Melting  points  and  silica  content  of  three  igneous  rocks. 


Rock. 


Basalt 

Uornblendc-mlca  porphyry. 
RhyoUte 


Vpproxl 
mate 
melt- 
ing 
point. 

Percent- 
age of 
i     SiOi. 

1.250  1  48.49 

1,400  i  01.50 

1,500  I  75.50 


•  For  good  summaries  on  magmntic  diflferentiation,  see  J.  P.  Iddings,  The  origin  of 
igneous  rocks:  Bull.  Phil.  Soc.  Wa.shington.  vol.  12.  p.  80,  1802;  W.  C.  Brogger,  Die 
Eruptivgestelne  des  Kristianiagebietes,  pt.  'A,  p.  'A:\4,  1808 ;  t^nd  V.  Loewinson-Lessing, 
Compt.  Rend.  VII  Cong.  g^ol.  internat.,  p.  308,  1807.  These  are  only  a  few  among 
many  memoirs  dealing  more  or  less  fully  with  the  subject.  Loewinson-Lessing's  paper 
is  rich  in  literature  references.  For  a  criticism  adverse  to  the  Idea  of  magmatic  differ- 
entiation see  F.  Fouqu^,  Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  vol.  25.  p.  349,  1002. 

*G.  F.  Becker  (Twenty-flrst  Ann.  Rept.  I'.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  p.  510,  1001)  proposes 
to  regard  the  eutectic  mixtures  as  the  true  solvents,  and  the  minerals  which  separate 
from  them  as  the  solutes.  This  suggestion  deserves  careful  consideration,  although  it 
can  not  be  fully  utilized  until  we  know  what  the  eutectics  really  are. 

«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  44,  p.  242,  1892. 
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At  1,30(1^^^  the  basalt  was  quite  fluid,  but  at  1,700°  the  rhyolite 
was  still  viscid,  and  yet  the  conductivity  increased  with  the  viscosity 
and  with  the  silica,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  silica  alone  is  probably 
an  insulator.  In  other  words,  the  fused  rocks  are  electrolytes,  and 
the  silicates  in  them  are  probably  more  or  less  dissociated  into  their 
ions.**  WTiat  thase  ions  are  we  do  not  yet  know;  but  their  ultimate 
identification  is  not  hopeless.  The  extent  of  the  ionization- is  also 
unknown,  but  its  existence  seems  to  be  established.  Furthermore, 
since  the  several  silicates  are  present  in  a  magma  in  different  degrees 
of  concentration,  they  must  be  differently  ionized,  and  some  of  them 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  others. 

When  a  salt  dissolves  in  water  the  temperature  of  solidification 
is  changed.  Water,  for  example,  freezes  at  0°  C,  but  the  addition 
of  23.G  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride  to  it  reduces  the  melting  or 
solidifying  point  to  —22°.  This  depression  of  the  melting  point 
is  quite  a  general  phenomenon,  and  from  it,  by  formulae  which  need 
not  be  considered  here,  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance can  be  calculated.  In  alloys  a  similar  change  can  be  observed, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  very  striking;  the  well-known  fusible  alloys, 
for  instance,  melt  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

An  igneous  rock,  so  far  as  our  data  now  go,  exhibits  the  same 
peculiarity,  and  becomes  fluid  at  temperatures  below  the  average 
melting  point  of  its  constituent  minerals,  and  sometimes  lower  than 
the  lowest  among  the  latter.  Doelter's  figures,  as  cited  on  page  242, 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point,  although  the  depression  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  the  more  familiar  cases  just  mentioned.  The  experiments  by 
Michaela  Vuciiik  ^  and  Berta  Vukits,^  who  fused  together  minerals 
of  supposedly  known  melting  points  and  observed  those  of  the  mix- 
tures, tell  the  same  story.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  observations  is  complicated  by  chemical  reactions,  which 
produced  new  salts;  and  it  is  also  affected  by  the  liability  of  glasses 
to  supercooling.  Attempts  to  compute  molecular  weights  from  the 
observed  depressions  gave  unsatisfactory  results,  and  led  to^no  defi- 
nite conclusions. 

X.  V.  Kultaschetf's  investigations,**  although  not  rigorously  com- 
parable with  natural  phenomena,  point  in  the  same  direction.  Mix- 
tures of  Xa.SiO.,  and  CaSiO^  were  studied,  the  first  salt  melting  at 

"  The  coexlstonco  in  cortain  rocks  of  antagonistic  minerals  like  quartz  and  ma^etite 
may  be  an  evidence  of  dissociation.  Tliey  should  react  to  form  a  silicate  of  iron,  but 
we  can  readily  imagine  a  highly  viscous  melt  as  solidifying  so  rapidly  that  all  of  the 
ions  are  unable  to  find  their  proper  partners.  The  free  oxides  therefore  appear  in  the 
solid  product.  I  offer  this  merely  as  a  suggestion.  Doelter  (Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien, 
vol.  118,  p.  1G0,  1904)  ascribes  the  early  separation  of  oxides  and  aluminates  from  cool- 
ing magmas  to  dissociation. 

^Centrnlhl.  Min.    Geol.  Pal.,  1904,  pp.  295,  340,  304. 

<■  Idem,  pp.  705.  739. 

•*Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  35,  p.  187,  1903. 
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1,007®  and  the  second  at  a  temperature  above  1,400°.**  A  mixture 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  sodium  salt  with  20  per  cent  of  the  calcium  com- 
pound fused  at  938°,  and  even  greater  depressions  were  produced 
by  additions  of  the  still  less  fusible  silica.  Upon  adding  only  6.5 
per  cent  of  silica  to  the  sodium  silicate,  the  melting  point  was  re- 
duced to  820°.  It  was  also  found  that  the  two  silicates  united  to 
form  at  least  two  double  salts,  a  fact  which  complicates  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena. 

EUTECTICS. 

When  a  fused  rock,  or  mixture  of  similar  character,  solidifies,  it 
can  do  so  in  either  one  of  two  ways.  It  may  solidify  as  a  unit,  form- 
ing a  glass,  in  which  no  individualization  of  its  constituents  can  be 
detected,  or  it  may  solidify  as  a  mass  of  crystalline  minerals,  each 
one  exhibiting  its  own  peculiarities.  Between  these  extremes  many 
intermediate  conditions  are  possible,  due  to  partial  crystallization 
and  ranging  from  glass  containing  a  few  crystals  to  a  crystalline  mass 
with  some  glassy  remainder  left  over — that  is,  both  processes  may 
go  on  in  the  same  cooling  magma,  and  both,  of  course,  incompletely. 
The  more  viscous  the  lava  the  less  easily  its  materials  can  crystallize, 
and  hence  glasses  are  most  commonly  derived  from  magmas  rich  in 
silica.     Obsidian  has  essentially  the  composition  of  rhyolite. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  will  happen  when  a  solution  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  aggregate.  Take  for  example  a  solution  of  common 
salt  in  water,  which  freezes  at  — 22°  C.  with  a  definite  proportion — 
namely,  23.6  per  cent — of  sodium  chloride  in  the  mixture.  Upon 
cooling  such  a  solution,  if  less  than  that  proportion  of  salt  is  present, 
ice  will  crystallize  first,  but  when  the  indicated  concentration  and 
temperature  have  been  reached  the  entire  mass — salt  and  water — will 
solidify.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  salt  is  in  excess  of  23.0  per  cent,  its 
hydrate,  NaC1.2HoO,  will  first  appear  and  continue  to  be  deposited 
until  the  point  of  equilibrium  has  been  attained.  Then  the  same  mix- 
ture will  solidify  as  in  the  other  case.  This  minimum  temperature, 
with  its  definite,  corresponding  concentration  of  salt  and  water,  is 
known  as  the  eutectic  point,  and  at  that  point  the  solution  and  the  solid 
have  the  same  composition.^  Above  the  eutectic  point  either  salt  or 
water  may  crystallize  out,  that  substance  being  first  deposited  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  eutectic  ratio — the  ratio,  that  is,  of  23.6  NaCl  to 
76.4  HjO.  In  the  freezing  of  sea  water  the  separation  of  nearly  pure 
ice  is  seen,  because  the  water  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  eutectic  pro- 
portions. 

«  1,512*  according  to  Allen  and  White.     See  table  of  melting  points  (p.  240). 

*  F.  Guthrie  reRardtnl  these  saline  mixtures  with  water  as  definite  compounds,  which 
he  termed  cryohydrates.  See  Phil.  Map.,  4th  ser..  vol.  40.  pp.  1.  20C>,  200,  1S75 ;  5th  ser., 
VOL  17,  p.  462,  1884.    See  also  M.  Koloff,  Zeitschr.  physlkal.  Chemle,  vol.  IT,  \>.  'A*!^,  V«^^>. 
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When  two  salts  are  fused  together  and  allowed  to  solidify,  the  same 
order  of  phenomena  appears,  provided  that  certain  conditions  are 
satisfied.  Fil^t,  the  fused  salts  must  be  miscible — that  is,  soluble  in 
one  another.  If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  the  melt  will  separate 
into  layers.  Secondly,  they  must  not  be  capable  of  acting  upon  each 
other  chemically,  for  in  that  case  new  compounds  are  produced. 
Finally,  they  should  not  be  isomorphous  salts,  for  then  no  eutectic 
mixture  is  possible.  The  feldspars  albite  and  anorthite,  for  example, 
crystallize  together  in  all  proportions,  and  the  melting  points  of  the 
mixed  crystals  form  a  series  with  no  eutectic  depression.  This  differ- 
ence between  isomorphous  and  eutectic  mixtures  is  fundamental. 

Since,  now,  the  fusing  point  of  a  lava  generally  falls  below  the 
average  melting  point  of  its  constituent  minerals,  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations may  be  applied  to  its  investigation.  Some  of  its  com- 
ponents will  form  isomorphous  mixtures,  but  a  part  of  it  will 
represent  eutectic  proportions  which  differ  with  the  varying  composi- 
tion of  different  rocks.  In  each  case  the  substances  that  are  in  excess 
of  the  eutectic  ratios  are  likely  to  crystallize  first,  and  the  eutectic 
mixture  itself  will  probably  be  found  in  the  groundmass,  or  solidi- 
fied mother  liquor,  from  which  the  crystals  have  separated.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  study  of  the  eutectics  becomes  fundamentally 
important  in  the  study  and  classification  of  igneous  rocks,  for  they 
chiefly  determine  the  character  and  order  of  deposition  of  the  pheno- 
crysts.  There  are  doubtless  other  factors  in  the  problem,  but  this  one 
is  the  most  fundamental  and  characteristic.  So  far  none  of  the 
eutectics  in  question  have  been  positively  identified,  although 
various  attempts  to  indicate  them  are  on  record,  with  results 
which  may  or  may  not  be  verified.  In  Kultascheff's  experiments 
with  sodium  and  calcium  silicates  two  eutectic  points  were  noted, 
which  represented,  however,  not  a  single  natural  mixture,  but  a 
series  of  artificial  mixtures  wherein  both  of  the  original  compounds 
and  two  double  salts  took  part.  H.  O.  Hofman's  work"  on  artifi- 
cial slags,  containing  iron  and  calcium  silicates,  also  tells  us  some- 
thing about  possible  eutectic  points,  and  other  valuable  data  are 
given  in  the  memoir  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd^  on  the 
compounds  of  lime  and  silica.  The  mixtures  studied  in  the  latter 
investigation,  however,  do  not  correspond  to  any  known  natural 
associations. 

F.  Guthrie,^  to  whom  the  expression  "  eutectic  "  is  due,  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  applicability  of  his  researches  to  the  study  of  igneous 
rocks,  and  of  late  years  his  suggestions  have  received  much  attention. 
J.  J.  H.  Teall  ^  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  the  subject,  and  he 

"Technology  Quart.,  vol.  13,  p.  41,  1900. 
••Am.  Jour.   Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22,  p.  205.  1006. 
••Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  49,  p.   20,   1875. 
''British  retrography,  pv.  ;i^^-4\^,  \^%^. 
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indicated  a  micropegmatite,  with  62.05  per  cent  of  feldspar  and  37.95 
per  cent  of  quailz,  as  a  possible  eutectic  mixture.  This  possibility  has 
been  discussed  by  sevenil  writers,  and  especially  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt," 
who  regards  a  mixture  of  74.25  per  cent  of  orthoclase  with  25.75  per 
cent  of  quartz  as  the  true  eutectic  in  this  particular  instance,  and 
shows  that  it  is  very  close  to  the  average  micropegmatite  in  composi- 
tion. This  is  not  far  from  the  molecular  ratio  SAlKSigOg :  5Si02, 
although  simple  molecular  ratios  can  not  necessarily  be  assumed  in 
eutectic  mixtures.  The  latter,  so  far  as  present  evidence  goes,  are 
not  definite  compounds.  The  water-salt  eutectic  is  not  a  hydrate,  but 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  which,  however,  happens  to  approximate 
rather  closely  in  composition  to  NaCl+lOH^O. 

In  the  first  of  the  memoirs  just  cited,  which  is  rich  in  data  relative 
to  the  physical  constants  of  molten  rocks,  minerals,  and  slags,  Vogt 
attempts  to  fix  the  composition  of  a  numl)er  of  eutectic  mixtures. 
Some  of  them  are  as  follows,  the  figuras  referring  to  percentages : 

68        diopside  with  32  olivine. 

74  melillte  with  26  olivine. 
65         melilite  with  35  anorthite. 
40        diopside  with  00  ftkennanite. 
74.  25  anorthite  with  25.75  quartz. 

75  albite  with   2.1  quartz. 

The  last  two  ratios  are  practically  identical  with  the  orthoclase- 
quartz  ratio  as  given  above.  The  entire  subject  of  eutectics,  in  refer- 
ence to  rock  formation,  is  elaborately  discussed  by  Vogt,  who  con- 
siders them  in  connection  with  the  melting  points,  and  the  specific 
and  latent  heats  of  the  component  minerals.  These  data,  however, 
are. more  or  less  crude,  and  Vogt's  results  are  therefore  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  first  approximations  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  pro- 
posed, and  as  subject  to  very  critical  revision.  Vogt  also  seeks 
to  compute  the  molecular  weights  of  several  silicates  from  the 
observed  melting-point  depressions,  and  concludes  that  they  are 
neither  polymerized  nor  considerably  disassociated.  Their  simple, 
empirical  formulae,  according  to  Vogt,  represent  their  true  molecu- 
lar weights,  and  the  fused  minerals,  as  such,  exist  in  tue  fluid  mag- 
mas. The  essential  point  in  Vogt's  work  is  that  he  attempts  to  apply 
modern  physicochemical  methods  to  the  investigation  of  magmas,  and 
whether  his  conclusions  are  maintained  or  not  they  are  at  least 
suggestive. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  simple  cases  to  which  the 
theory  of  eutectics  is  easily  applied.  In  salt  and  water  we  have 
merely  a  system  of  two  components,  and  the  examples  given  by  Vogt 

-Die  SilikatschmelzlSsunspn.  pt.  2.  pp.  118-128,  1004.  See  also  Vo^t.  Min.  pet. 
Mltth.,  vol.  24,  p.  437,  190G ;  vol.  25,  p.  'M\,  1906;  A.  C.  Lano,  .lour,  (icol.,  vol.  12,  p. 
83,  1904;  H.  E.  Johansson.  (Jool.  Foron.  Forhandl..  vol.  27.  p.  110,  lOOn ;  and  A. 
Bygd^n,  Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  7,  p.  1,  1904-5. 
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are  of  like  simplicity.  But  igneous  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
complex,  and  may  contain  from  three  to  many  component  minerals. 
For  conditions  like  these  the  theoretical  treatment  is  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, although  the  researches  of  Van't  Hoff  on  the  Stassfurt  salts 
suggest,  with  their  diagrams,  certain  analogies  which  may  be  followed 
in  the  future.  The  laws  of  equilibrium  must  apply  to  all  possible 
cases  of  solution,  even  though  we  may  be  unable  as  yet  to  trace  the 
details  of  their  working.  Just  as  the  Stassfurt  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  deposition  of  hydrates  and  double  salts,  so  from  the  magma 
complex  silicates  can  form,  and  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
each  may  develop  are  so  far  only  partially  determined.  The  diffi- 
culties that  confront  us  here  are  well  pointed  out  by  Roozeboom«  in 
his  great  work  on  the  phase  rule,  where  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  igneous  rock  represents  many  components  and  many  solid 
phases.  Some  of  the  latter  are  definite  compounds,  and  some  are 
mixed  crystals  from  isomorphous  series.  If  the  cooling  of  the  magma 
has  been  too  rapid,  supersaturation  may  have  occurred,  with  a  change 
in  the  order  of  deposition  of  the  minerals  and  the  formation  of  some 
undifferentiated  glass  base.  Furthermore,  lava  rising  from  a  great 
depth  undergoes  a  change  of  pressure,  which  modifies  the  relative 
solubility  of  its  components  and  alters  the  position  of  the  eutectic 
point. 

SEPARATION    OF   MINERAIiS. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  no  universal  concrete 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  different 
minerals  will  separate  from  a  cooling  magma.  The  broad,  general 
principles  are  clear  enough,  but  their  application  to  the  problem 
under  consideration  is  an  affair  of  the  future.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  depend  upon  accurate  observations  and  experi- 
ments, and  in  that  way  accumulate  data  for  theory  to  work  upon. 
The  much-cited  phase  rule,  with  its  diagrams,  gives  us  a  mathe- 
matical method  of  dealing  with  our  facts,  but  it  is  inoperative  with- 
out them.  When  accurate  numerical  data  have  been  obtained,  then 
the  rule  will  become  applicable  to  the  relatively  simpler  cases;  but 
anything  more  complex  than  a  four-component  system  is  likely  to 
be  unmanageable.  At  present,  however,  we  can  see  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  are  involved  in  the  general  problem.  First,  the  entire 
composition  of  the  magma  must  be  taken  into  account,  together 
with   the   pressure   under   which    it   solidifies.      An   ordinary   lava, 

"  H.  W.  Bakhuls  Roozeboom,  Die  heterogenen  Glelchgewichte  vom  Standpunkte  der 
l*hasenlehro,  vol  2,  pp.  240  et  aeq.,  Braunschweig,  1904.  For  a  simple  application  of  a 
phase-rule  diagram  to  a  system  of  two  components,  see  W.  Meyerhoffer,  Zeitschr.  Kryst. 
Min..  vol.  36,  p.  592,  1902.  T.  T.  Read  (Kcon.  Geol.  vol.  1.  p.  101.  1005)  has  discussed 
the  application  of  the  phase  rule  to  the  study  of  magmas,  but  his  suggestions  have  been 
criticized  liy  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  (idem.  p.  2.S0).  C.  Doelter  (Min.  pet.  Mitth., 
vol.  'Jrt,  p.  7.9,  1.907)  has  studied  what  he  calls  the  "stability  fields"  of  certain  minerals. 
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cooling  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  behave  very  differently 
from  similar  material  which  solidifies  at  a  great  depth  to  form 
a  laccolith  or  batholith.  In  the  latter  case  its  gaseous  contents 
are  not  so  completely  lost,  and  they,  especially  the  water  vapor, 
play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  order  of  mineral  deposi- 
tion. The  retention,  under  pressure,  of  boric  acid  and  fluorine 
will  cause  the  formation  of  compounds  which  do  not  appear  in 
surface  eruptions,  and  such  minerals  as  tourmaline  and  the  micas 
become  possible.  At  the  surface  quartz  is  likely  to  separate  early 
from  the  magma ;  in  a  deep-seated  granite  it  may  be  the  last  mineral 
to  appear.  There  again  we  touch  the  question  of  aqueo-igneous 
fusion,  which  can  be  effected  only  under  pressure. 

If  in  any  given  case  we  regard  the  eutectic  mixture  as  the  solvent, 
the  minerals  that  are  in  excess  of  its  ratios  will  be  the  first  to 
crystallize.  Their  order  of  deposition  will  then  depend  upon  three 
essential  conditions — namely,  their  relative  abundance,**  their  solu- 
bility in  the  eutectic,  and  their  points  of  fusion.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  less  soluble  and  less  fusible  substances  will  be  formed 
earliest.  With  an  excess  of  alumina,  corundum  and  spinel  may  form, 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  so-called  accessory  minerals,  the  more 
trivial  constituents  of  a  rock,  are  among  the  first  separations. 
Apatite,  sulphides,  and  the  titanium  minerals  belong  in  this  class. 
Although  the  sulphides  are  more  easily  fusible  than  the  silicates, 
their  insolubility  in  a  silicate  magma  causes  their  early  precipitation. 
According  to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,^  the  sulphides  are  much  more  soluble 
in  very  hot  magmas  than  they  are  at  lower  temperatures,  and  this 
order  of  difference  is  one  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  Solu- 
bility varies  with  temperature,  and  differently  with  different  sub- 
.stances.  It  also  varies  with  the  solvent,  and  J.  Morozewicz  ^  has 
shown  that  alumosilicates  rich  in  soda  dissolve  alumina  much  more 
freely  than  the  corresponding  potash  compounds,  in  which  it  is  little 
soluble,  if  at  all.  So  also  the  sulphides,  as  Vogt  has  pointed  out,  are 
more  soluble  in  femic  magmas  than  in  the  salic  varieties.  They  are 
consequently  more  abundant  in  basalts  and  diabases  than  they  are 
in  quartz  porphyry  or  rhyolite.  We  have  here,  apparently,  a  case 
of  limited  miscibility  between  fused  sulphides  and  fused  silicates, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  silicates  themselves  seem  to  be  miscible 
in  all  proportions.  At  least,  in  the  latter  case,  no  limitation  has  been 
observed,  except  in  so  far  as  chemical  reactivity  renders  the  mutual 

•  F.  Loewinson-Lessing  (Compt.  Rend.  VII  Cong.  r6o\.  intornat.,  pp.  352-353,  1897)  has- 
caUed  attention  to  the  fact  that  relative  abundance  is  fundamentally  important .  that 
is,  sUica  will  divide  itself  among  the  Hoveral  bases  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  mass 
action :  or,  In  other  words,  that  law  will  determine  what  silicates  can  form.  Its 
detailed  application,  however,  is  perhaps  not   practicable. 

•Die  Silikatachmelzinaungen,  pt.  1.  pp.  00-101.  1903. 

*  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  18,  pp.  56,  57.  1888-89. 
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presence  of  certain  species  impossible.  In  an  actual  magma  these  in- 
compatibilities do  not  exist,  nor  do  they  become  evident  when  we 
fuse  together  several  oxides  to  form  an  artificial  melt.  When, 
however,  we  fuse  mixtures  of  minerals,  as  in  the  researches  of  J. 
Lenarcic,«  M.  Vucnik,^  and  B.  Vukits,*'  the  limitations  of  this  class 
become  evident.  For  instance,  when  magnetite  is  fused  with  labra- 
dorite,  it  is  absorbed,  and  upon  cooling  the  melt,  augite  crystals 
appear.  With  magnetite  and  anorthite,  hercynite  may  be  formed; 
leucite  and  acmite  give  magnetite,  leucite,  and  glass;  and  so  on. 
Again,  leucite  and  nephelite  are  incompatible  with  quartz,  which 
converts  them  into  feldspars;  and  a  multitude  of  such  conditions 
help  to  determine  what  compounds  shall  crystallize  from  any  given 
magma.  In  a  magma  of  defined  composition  certain  compounds 
are  capable  of  existence,  others  are  not;  and  these  limitations  are 
imperative.  In  the  next  chapter,  upon  rock-forming  minerals,  they 
will  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

In  ordinary  solutions,  two  substances  having  an  ion  in  conmion 
diminish  the  solubility  of  each  other.  How  far  this  rule  may  apply 
to  magmas  is  uncertain,  and  especially  so  because  of  our  ignorance  as 
to  what  the  ions  actually  are.  Still  we  may  assume  that  olivine, 
MgoSiO^,  and  enstatite,  MgSiOg,  have  magnesium  ions  in  conmion, 
and  with  them  the  rule  ought  to  work.  Each  should  be  less  soluble 
in  presence  of  the  other  than  it  is  when  present  alone,  and  the  same 
condition  ought  to  hold  for  the  two  potassium  salts  leucite  and  ortho- 
dase,  or  the  sodium  couple  albite  and  nepheline.  With  mixtures  of 
several  possible  silicates  the  rule  is  more  difficult  to  apply,  for  then 
complex  ions  are  likely  to  form.  For  instance,  in  a  magma  capable 
of  yielding  olivine,  ensiatite,  albite,  and  anorthite,  the  ions  may  be 
Mg,  Ca,  Na,  SiO^,  SiO^,  AlSiO^,  and  AlSigOg.  Even  in  such  a  case, 
which  is  purely  hypothetical,  two  of  the  supposed  minerals  have  an 
ion  in  common,  and  olivine  and  enstatite  should  be  the  first  to  separate. 
Here  we  have  a  suggestion  of  what  really  happens  in  a  vast  number 
of  cases,  possibly  in  a  large  majority  of  cooling  magmas.  The  order 
in  which  the  minerals  are  deposited  is  essentially  that  laid  down  by 
H.  Kosenbusch,^  namely,  ores  and  oxides  first,  then  the  ferromagne- 
sian  minerals,  then  the  feldspars,  and  finally,  if  an  excess  of  silica  is 

°  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal..  1903,  pp.  705,  743. 

«•  Idom.  1004,  i)p.  21).-).  :{40.  .'{04.  11)00,  p.   132. 

"  Idem,  1004,  pp.  705,  730.  See  also  memoirs  by  B.  K.  Schmutz,  Neucs  Jahrb.,  1897. 
pt.  2,  p.  124:  K.  Bauer,  idem.  Bell.  Bd.  12.  p.  5.35,  1899;  K.  Petrasch,  idem,  Beil.  Bd. 
17,  p.  498,  1903;  II.  II.  Uciter,  idem,  Beil.  Bd.  22,  p.  183,  1900;  R.  Freis,  idem.  Beil. 
Bd.  23,  p.  43,  1907 ;  and  V.  Poschl,  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  571.  Freis 
has  much  to  say  about  eutectlcs.  These  writers  were  students  or  assistants  of 
Doclter. 

''  Xoues  .Tahrl).,  1882,  pt.  2,  p.  1.  Comiiare  papers  by  .J.  Joly,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin, 
vol.  9.  p.  298,  19O0:  .1.  A.  Cunningham,  idem.  p.  383,  1901  ;  and  W.  .T.  Sollas,  Geol.  Map.. 
1900,  p.  295.  On  the  order  of  consolidation  of  magmatic  minerals  there  Is  a  copious 
literature. 
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present,  quartz.  The  rule,  however,  is  not  and  can  not  be  universal, 
and  to  it  there  are  many  exceptions.  Its  common  validity  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  most  igneous  rocks  are  formed  from  rela- 
tively few  components,  with  a  correspondingly  moderate  number  of 
possibilities.  So  far  as  they  are  of  the  same  general  nature  they  con- 
solidate most  commonly  in  the  same  general  way. 

To  a  limited  degree,  minerals  are  deposited  from  a  magma  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  fusibility,  the  more  infusible  first ;  but  the  rule, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  by  no  means  general.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
it  holds,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  successive  members  of  an 
isomorphous  series.  Plagioclase  feldspars,  for  example,  often  exhibit 
a  zonal  structure,  with  the  less  fusible  lime  salts  concentrated  at  the 
crystalline  centers,  and  the  more  fusible  soda  salts  proportionally 
more  abundant  around  their  outer  surfaces.  The  order  of  fusibility 
seems  to  be  rather  a  minor  factor  in  the  process  of  mineral  formation 
during  magmatic  cooling.  The  early  crystallization  of  leucite  and 
olivine  may  be  due  either  to  their  relative  inf usibility,  to  their  insolu- 
bility in  the  remainder  of  the  magma,  or,  as  Doelter''  supposes,  to 
their  superior  stability  at  high  temj^eratures.  The  interpretation  of 
the  evidence  is  by  no  means  a  simple  affair.^ 

DIFFERENTIATION. 

The  question  whether  there  is,  within  the  earth,  a  single,  sensibly 
homogeneous  magma,  is  one  that  concerns  geology,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  directly  approachable  through  chemical  evidence.  If, 
however,  we  consider  the  problem  locally,  with  reference  to  effusions 
from  one  definite  volcanic  center,  the  chemist  may  have  something 
to  say.  Even  here  the  discussion  must  be  mainly  physical,  but  chem- 
ical principles  are  also  involved  in  its  settlement,  for  the  reason  that 
chemical  differences  characterize  the  lavas,  and  they  demand  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  now  a  commonplace  of  petrology  that  within  a  given  area 
there  may  be  a  variety  of  igneous  rocks,  exhibiting  a  relationship  to 
one  another,  and  indicating,  by  their  mode  of  occurrence,  that  they 
had  a  common  origin.  To  what  is  this  ''  consanguinity,"*  as  Iddings 
calls  it,  due?     If  the  lavas,  which  may  differ  widely,  came  from  one 

«  Sitzunifsb.  Aknd.  WIen,  vol.  ll.S,  p.  405.  1904.  Doelter  gives  many  data  on  the  separa- 
tion of  minerals  during  tlie  cooling  of  melts  of  known  composition.  Tlie  different  species 
were  first  fused  together. 

*The  Importance  of  discriminating  between  the  fusibility  of  a  mineral  and  its  solubility 
In  a  magma  is  strongly  emphasized  by  A.  I^agorio,  in  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min..  vol.  24.  p.  285, 
1895.  Minerals  may  dissolve  at  temperatures  far  below  their  melting  points,  just  as  salt 
dissolves  In  water.  It  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish  l)etween  simple  solution  and  chem- 
ical reactivity.  In  the  one  process  a  l)ody  dissolves  and  recrystallizos  from  solution  with- 
out change.  In  the  other  it  dissolves  because  of  reactions  with  the  solvent,  and  new 
compounds  are  generated.  In  either  process,  however,  a  solution  may  become  saturated, 
and  then  Its  solvent  action  ceases. 
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and  the  same  fissure  or  crater,  how  were  their  differences  brought 
about?  To  this  question  there  have  been  many  answers,  but  its  dis- 
cussion still  continues  voluminously,  and  the  last  word  is  not  yet 
said.  If  distinct  magmas  exist,  which  are  ejected  sometimes  sepa- 
rately and  sometimes  conlmingling,  the  problem  becomes  apparently 
simple,  and  this  method  of  solution  has  been  repeatedly  proposed. 
Bunsen  assumed  the  existence  of  two  such  magmas,  the  normal 
pyroxenic  and  the  normal  trachytic,  and  Durocher  has  put  forth 
similar  views.  Other  petrologists  have  thought  that  there  are  more 
than  two  fundamental  magmas,  but  such  a  multiplication  of  assump- 
tion$  can  only  end  in  confusion.  The  conception  is  simple  enough, 
but  its  application  to  observed  phenomena  is  quite  the  reverse.  With 
this  phase  of  the  question  chemistry  has  little  to  do.  The  prevalent 
modern  opinion  favors  the  idea  that  at  each  specified  locality  there  is 
one  essentially  homogeneous  magma,  from  which,  by  some  process 
of  differentiation,  the  various  rock  species  of  the  region  have  been 
derived.  Under  what  conditions  and  by  what  processes  can  such 
a  differentiation  be  produced?  Upon  this  problem,  presented  in 
this  form,  physical  chemistry  has  some  suggestions  to  offer,  regardless 
of  the  antecedent  assumption  or  of  the  geological  evidence  upon  which 
it  is  based. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  consider  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  discussion,  for  that  has  been  well  done  by  several  other  writers. 
J.  P.  Iddings,  especially,  in  his  memoir  upon  the  origin  of  igneous 
rocks,*  and  more  recently  W.  C.  Brogger  ^  and  F.  Loewinson-Less- 
ing^  have  done  full  justice  to  this  side  of  the  question.  We  need 
only  take  up  broadly  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  suggested  in 
order  to  explain  the  observed  differentiation,  and  examine  them  as  to 
their  validity.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  details  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Although  K.  W.  Bunsen  was  the  first  to  show  that  a  magma  is  really 
a  solution,  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  consideration  until 
A.  Lagorio,'^  in  1887,  published  his  famous  memoir  on  the  nature  of 
the  "  glass  base  "  or  groundmass.  In  developing  his  fundamental 
conception,  Lagorio  called  attention  to  '"  Soret*s  principle,''  which 
assorts  that  when  two  parts  of  the  same  solution  are  at  different 
temperatures,  there  will  be  a  concentration  of  the  dissolved  substance 
in  the  cooler  portion.  Through  the  operation  of  this  process,  namely, 
unequal  cooling,  it  was  thought  that  a  homogeneous  molten  mass 
might  become  heterogeneous,  the  substances  with  which  a  magma  was 
most  nearly  saturated  tending  to  accumulate  at  the  cooler  points, 

-Bull.   Phil.   Soc.   Washington,   vol.   12.   p.   SO,  1892. 

*•  Die  KruptivKOsteine  dea  Kristianiagebietes,  pt.  8,  pp.  276  et  seq.,  1808. 
'•  Torapt.  Rend.  VII  Cong.  ^6o\.  internat.,  p.  'M)H,  1807. 

•'Min.  pet.  MItth.,  vol.  8,  p.  421,  1887.  This  memoir  is  rich  in  references  to  former 
Jjterature. 
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leaving  the  warmer  portions  witli  an  excess  of  the  solvent  material. 
This  view  was  speedily  adopted  by  many  petrographers,  but  objec- 
tions to  it  were  soon  found,  and  it  is  now  generally  abandoned.  G.  F. 
Becker"  showed  that  to  produce  the  observed  phenomenon  in  so 
viscous  a  medium  as  molten  lava  by  such  a  process  of  molecular 
diffusion  would  require  almost  unlimited  time;  and  II.  Backstrom  ^ 
pointed  out  that  although  the  operation  of  Soret's  principle  might 
cause  changes  in  the  absolute  concentration,  it  could  no  more  alter 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  dissolved  substances  than  it  could  in 
a  mixture  of  gases. 

Another  process  which  surely  plays  a  part  in  the  differentiation 
of  magmas  is  the  solution  of  foreign  material.  The  molten  lava,  as 
:t  rises  from  the  depths  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  inclosed  be- 
tween walls  of  rock  upon  which  it  exerts  a  solvent  action.  This 
action  may  be  very  slight  or  it  may  be  important ;  and  its  extent  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  magma,  the  character  of  the  rock 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  the  temperature,  and  the  pressure.  Xot 
one  of  these  factors  can  be  set  aside  as  negligible.  The  absorbed 
rock  may  be  either  igneous  or  sedimentary ;  the  effect  produced  ui>on 
it  may  be  limited  to  a  thin  contact  zone  or  it  may  permeate  large 
masses  of  material ;  and  no  general  rule  governs  the  process  entirely. 
The  wall  rock  varies  in  solubility  with  respect  to  the  magma,  and 
this  condition,  modified  as  it  must  I)e  by  variations  in  temperature, 
is  of  prime  importance.  If  a  magma  is  saturated  with  respect  to  the 
substances  contained  in  its  walls,  its  solvent  action  will  be  slight;  if 
unsaturated,  its  activity  must  be  greater.  A  basaltic  magma  should 
take  up  silica;  a  siliceous  magma  might  absorl)  bases.  For  example, 
blocks  of  limestone,  more  or  less  altered  by  contact  with  the  molten 
magma,  are  ejected  from  some  volcanoes,  and  may  be  found  embedded 
in  the  solidified  lavas.  In  extreme  cases  they  may  disappear  en- 
tirely, leaving  a  local  enrichment  in  lime  salts  as  evidence  of  their 
former  nature.*^  This  general  process,  this  assimilation  of  extraneous 
material,  is  given  nmch  weight  by  Johnston-Lavis  and  Loewinson- 
Lessing  in  their  discussions  of  magmatic  differentiation;    but   its 

•Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  sor.,  vol.  «,  p.  21,  18J)7. 

•Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  77'J,  lH\y.\.  Soo  also  F.  LiM'wInson-Losslnj;,  Compt.  Uend.  Vll 
Cong.  g^l.  internat,  p.  .300,  1807. 

'  See,  for  example,  II.  J.  Johnston-I^vls.  The  t^'Jcctod  blocks  of  Montp  Somraa  :  Trans. 
Kdlnburxb  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  0,  p.  314,  1H02  03.  Also  a  pap^r  in  Natural  Sclenco.  vol.  4, 
p.  134,  1804.  F.  Loewinson-Lcssing  (loc.  cit.)  kIvos  many  other  references  to  litera- 
ture on  thl8  subject.  For  experimental  data  on  the  solubility  of  corundum,  emery,  anda- 
lusite,  kyanite,  kaolin,  pyrophylllte,  leuclte.  and  quartz  in  majjnias.  see  A.  Lagorlo 
(Zeltscbr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  24,  p.  285,  ISOr.)  ;  also  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussalc  (Neues 
Jabrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  18),  who  operated  on  olivine,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  biotite,  feld- 
spars, quartz,  garnet,  iolite.  and  zircon  in  much  the  same  way.  How  far  these  experi- 
ments, conducted  on  small  samples  during  short  times,  can  be  used  to  illustrate  natural 
pbenomena  is  doubtful,  but  they  do  give  some  information  of  value.  On  the  absorption 
of  limestone  by  granite,  see  A.  Lacroix,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  123,  p.  1021,  180G. 
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effectiveness  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted.  R..A.  Daly,«  a 
recent  advocate  of  the  assimilation  theory,  has  sought  to  explain  the 
mechanism  of  igneous  intrusions  by  a  process  which  he  calls  "  mag- 
matic  stoping."  He  supposes  that  a  batholithic  magma  eats  its  way 
up  by  solvent  action  on  the  invaded  rocks.  Blocks  of  the  latter, 
loosened  by  this  process,  sink  into  the  fluid  mass  and  are  gradually 
dissolved.  Thus  the  composition  of  the  magma  is  altered.  Daly 
also  argues  in  favor  of  the  view  that  such  a  magma,  by  "  gravitative 
adjustment,"  will  separate  into  layers,  the  denser  submagma  below, 
the  lighter  above.  The  latter  conception  is  not  new,  and  has  had 
many  supporters. 

The  hypothesis  advanced  by  A.  Michel  T^.vy  ^  that  differentiation 
is  brought  about  chiefly  by  a  circulation  at  high  temperatures  and 
under  great  pressures  of  the  so-called  "  fluides  mineralisateurs  " — that 
is,  of  water  and  the  other  vapors  or  gaseous  contents  of  the  magma — 
is  one  which  deserves  serious  consideration.  These  agents  are  sup- 
posed to  entangle  certain  other  constituents,  the  lighter  substances  of 
the  magma,  and  to  concentrate  them  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  fused 
mass.  Silica  and  the  feldspathic  minerals  would  thus  accumulate 
near  the  top  of  a  volcanic  reservoir,  leaving  the  f erromagnesian  miner- 
als in  greater  proportion  at  the  bottom — an  order  corresponding  with 
a  common  order  of  ejectment  during  eruptions.  This  order,  however, 
is  not  invariable,  and  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  A.  Geikie,^  it 
was  generally  reversed.  There  the  femic  rocks  represent  the  earliest 
outflows  and  the  salic  rocks  came  later.  A  progressive  enrichment  in 
silica  took  place,  instead  of  the  impoverishment  that  Michel  Levy's 
process  would  imply.  In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  according  to  J.  P. 
Iddings,**  lavas  of  medium  composition  were  emitted  first,  and  the 
differentiation  was  a  splitting  up  of  the  magma  into  femic  and  salic 
portions.  The  sequence  of  lavas,  then,  appears  to  have  been  different 
in  different  regions,  and  the  irregularities  remain  to  be  explained. 
Apart  from  this  digression,  however,  the  suggestions  of  Michel  Levy 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  magmatic  vapors  must  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  process  of  differentiation,  for  they  tend  to 
accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  a  lava  column  or  reservoir  and  to 
modify  its  properties  locally.     It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 

'»  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  15,  p.  269,  1003 ;  vol.  16.  p.  1()7,  1903  ;  vol.  20,  p.  185. 
1905  ;  and  in  the  RosenbiiscK  "  Festschrift,"  1906,  p.  203.  Sec  also  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  No.  209,  p.  104,  1903,  on  the  rocks  of  Mount  Ascutney.  A  discussion  of  Daly's 
views,  mainly  adverse,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Washington,  is  reported 
in  Science,  vol.  25,  p.  621,  1907.  J.  11.  L.  Vogt  (Die  Silikatschmelzl5sungen,  pt.  2,  p. 
225,  1904)  regards  the  assimilation  theory  as  quite  untenal)le. 

"Bull.  Soc.  g4ol.,  3d  ser..  vol.  25,  p.  367,  1897. 

''The  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  2,  p.  477,  1897. 

«*  Bull.  Phil.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  12,  p.  89,  1892.  Compare  J.  E.  Spurr,  Jour.  Geol., 
vol.  8,  p.  621,  1900,  on  the  succession  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  Great  Basin  of  Nevada. 
Spurr  gives  a  good  historical  summary  of  the  subject,  beginning  with  the  pioneer  work  of 
Klchthofen. 
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bring  to  the  top  some  of  the  more  easily  sublimable  oxides  or  silicates, 
together  with  decomposable  fluorides  and  chlorides,  and  during  an 
eruption  these  substances  would  be  ejected  first.  A  complete  segre- 
gation, however,  is  not  assumed — only  a  differential  concentration  of 
the  magmatic  components. 

In  a  later  paper  than  that  previously  cited  G.  F.  Becker  «  has  shown 
that  fractional  crystallization  may  have  been  an  important  factor 
in  producing  differentiation.  This  is  a  process  which  is  well  under- 
stood, and  it  must  have  been  more  or  less  operative.  From  this  point 
of  view  magmatic  differentiation  becomes  a  part  of  the  general  cool- 
ing process,  and  not  a  phenomenon  to  be  considered  aside  from  the 
ordinary  solidification  of  a  lava.  The  magma,  whether  it  is  forming  a 
dike  or  a  laccolith,  is  inclosed  between  walls  which  are  cooler  than  itself, 
and  along  these  surfaces  the  less  fusible  or  less  soluble  minerals  will 
first  crystallize.  The  process  is  aided  by  the  circulation  of  convection 
currents;  and  that  portion  of  the  fused  mass  which  last  solidifies, 
the  mother  liquor,  will  be  the  portion  of  maximum  fusibility,  and, 
therefore,  approximate  to  a  eutectic  mixture.  The  center  of  the  dike 
or  laccolith  will  thus  have  one  composition  and  its  outer  parts 
another.  In  his  memoir  upon  the  Highwood  Mountains  L.  V.  Pirs- 
son  *  discusses  the  process  in  some  detail,  and  shows  how  convection 
and  crystallization  may  go  on  together.  ^Vhen  great  differences  in 
specific  gravity  exist,  as  in  the  separation  of  the  heavy  titaniferous 
magnetite  of  the  Adirondacks  from  the  lighter  rocks  of  the  same 
magmatic  mass,*'  the  crystallizing  substances  may  settle  to  the  bottom, 
and  form  a  distinct  layer  quite  unlike  the  superincumbent  material. 
In  the  differentiation  of  the  eruptive  iron  ores  of  Norway,  as 
described  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,**  the  same  process  may  operate,  although 
Vogt  gave  another  interpretation  to  the  phenomena.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  liquation  hypothesis  of  J.  Diiroeher^'  may  be  partly  ap- 
plicable, and  we  can  easily  conceive  of  the  cooling  magma  as  separat- 
ing into  lighter  and  heavier  layers,  even  before  solidification  begins. 
Kemp,  in  the  paper  just  cited,  remarks  that  copper  matte  settles  out 
almost. completely  from  a  viscous  mixture  of  matte  and  slag,  although 
in  a  large  mass  of  magma  convection  currents  might  hinder  the  per- 
fect working  of  such  a  process.  Liquation,  then,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  possible  mode  of  differentiation,  but  probable  only  in  certain 
special  cases.     It  implies  a  limited  miscibility  of  the  magmatic  solu- 

•Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  257.  1897. 

*BulI.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  237,  p.  183,  1005.  ComiiaiH  also  A.  llarker.  Quart.  Jour. 
Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  50,  p.  324.  1804:  and  T.  L.  Walker.  Am.  .Tour.  Sd..  4th  ser..  vol.  0,  p. 
410,   1898. 

'See  J.  F.  Kemp,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  l'.  S.  (iool.  Smvey.  pt.  :\,  i>.  417.  ISOO. 

'See  summary  by  J.  J.  H.  Teall  In  (Jeol.  Ma^'..  1802,  p.  82. 

'Ann.  mines,  5th  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  217,  1857. 
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tions,  and  that  does  not  often  occur.*  J.  Morozewicz,<»  however,  in 
his  experiments  upon  artificial  magmas,  observed  several  cases  in 
which  his  melts  differed  in  composition  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
undermost  portion  being  the  heaviest.  Similar  differences  of  density 
are  well  known  to  the  glass  makers,  as  shown  by  variations  in  refrac- 
tive capacity  between  the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  their  melts. 
Such  a  "gravitative  adjustment"  is  presumably  most  effective  in 
slowly  cooling  magmas,  especially  when  partial  crystallization  has 
occurred.  The  minerals  first  formed  must  have  time  to  sink.  The 
rate  of  cooling,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  factor  in  the  differentiation  of 
igneous  rocks. 

To  these  agencies  in  the  process  of  differentiation  must  be  added 
that  of  pressure.  This  has  been  taken  into  account  by  Martin 
Schweig,*  whose  views  may  be  briefly  summarized  or  paraphrased  as 
follows:  In  a  molten  magma,  under  great  pressure,  partial  crystal- 
lization occurs ;  the  crystals  formed  sink  within  the  fluid  mass,  while 
their  mother  liquor  accumulates  above  them.  An  eruption  takes 
place,  the  mother  liquor  is  ejected,  and  with  the  consequent  relief  of 
pressure  the  fusibility  of  the  separated  crystalline  matter  is  increased. 
The  latter,  remelted,  is  expelled  by  a  later  explosion,  and  in  this  way 
the  magma,  originally  homogeneous,  gives  rise  to  two  or  more  differ- 
ent lavas,  emitted  from  the  same  vent.  The  separation  is  effected  in 
the  first  place  by  fractional  crystallization,  aided  by  gravity;  and 
then,  under  reduced  pressure,  the  crystalline  layer  again  liquefies. 

This  is  a  plausible  hypothesis,  but  it  leaves  some  things  out  of 
account.  Pressure,  in  the  first  instance,  raises  the  melting  points  of 
the  fused  minerals,  but  the  water  and  gases  dissolved  in  the  magma 
act  in  the  opposite  way.  They  tend  to  make  the  magma  more  fusible. 
^Vhen,  by  eruption,  these  gases  escape,  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  fusi- 
bility to  offset  the  gain  from  reduced  pressure,  and  what  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  this  gain  and  loss  may  be  no  man  can  say.  The  oppos- 
ing tendencies  may  balance,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  one  or  the 
other  will  be  the  stronger,  and  beyond  this  point,  with  the  available 
evidence,  our  reasoning  can  not  go.  During  an  eruption  the  com- 
position of  a  magma,  its  gaseous  load,  its  temperature,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  it  are  all  varying;  some  of  the  variations  are  slow  and 
gradual,  others  are  rapid ;  heat  may  be  lost  by  cooling  ^  or  evolved  by 
chemical  change;  and  no  equation  can  yet  be  written  in  which  each 
of  these  factors  shall  receive  its  proper  valuation.     After  eruption  the 


•Min.  pet.  Mltth.,  voi.  18,  p.  233,  1888-89. 

*Neue8  Jahrl).,  ^eil.  Bd.  17,  p.  516,  1903.  Originally  published  as  a  doctoral  disserU- 
tlon.  The  paper  contains  a  j?ood  snmmnry.  down  to  1903.  of  the  entire  subject  of  differ- 
entiation. 

*■  The  sudden  expansion  of  the  gases  released  at  the  besinning  of  a  volcanic  eruption 
must  exert  a  noteworthy  cooling  effect  on  the  residual  magma. 
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phenomena  are  less  complex;  but  even  then  we  are  only  able  to 
follow  them  partially.  Fractional  crystallization,  liquation,  the 
influence  of  dissolved  vapors,  and  the  assimilation  of  foreign  material 
are  all  intelligible  processes,  but  the  first  one  named  is  the  most 
general  and  presumably  the  most  important  of  all.  Even  its  influ- 
ence is  variable,  however,  becoming  zero  in  a  eutectic  mixture,  and 
increasing  in  potency  as  we  recede  from  the  eutectic  point.  The 
more  closely  the  composition  of  a  magma  approaches  eutectic  ratios, 
the  less  capable  of  fractionation  it  becomes. 

RADIOACTIVITY. 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  recent 
speculations  upon  the  sources  of  volcanic  heat.  That  heat,  hitherto, 
has  been  commonly  referred  either  to  the  molten  matter  left  over 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  lithosphere,  or  to  a  generation  from 
mechanical  sources,  such  as  pressure  and  the  friction  due  to  movements 
within  the  crust.  The  discovery  of  radium,  however,  which  emits 
heat  continuously,  has  led  to  new  conceptions  which  are  at  least  worth 
mentioning. 

Ma  j.  C.  E.  Button  «  has  suggested  that  volcanic  heat  may  be  de- 
veloped by  radioactivity  in  limited  tracts  from  1  to  3  and  not  over  4 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Heat  thus  developed  might  so 
accumulate  as  to  fuse  the  rocks  in  which  it  was  generated.  In  time, 
when  enough  material  was  melted,  the  water  inclosed  in  the  magma 
thus  produced  would  become  explosive,  and  an  eruption  would  fol- 
low. Then  a  period  of  quiet  would  ensue,  more  heat  would,  be 
released  by  the  subterranean  radium,  and  another  explosion  would 
occur.  Thus  Dutton  explains  the  periodicity  of  eruptions,  and  he 
argues  that  no  permanent  reservoirs  of  molten  magma  are  required 
in  order  to  account  for  volcanic  phenomena.  Dutton's  views  have 
been  opposed  by  G.  D.  Louderback,^  partly  on  geological  grounds,  and 
partly  because  radiferous  minerals,  such  as  uraninite,  are  not  found 
among  volcanic  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  ^ 
and  Etna  ^  have  been  shown  to  be  radioactive,  and  R.  J.  Strutt  ^  has 
found  radioactivity  in  many  igneous  rocks.  The  granites  are  most 
active,  the  subsilicic  rocks  least,  but  on  the  whole  the  distribution  of 
radium  within  the  earth  seems  to  be  fairly  uniform,  and  from  its  de- 
cay the  internal  heat  must  be,  in  part  at  least,  derived.  Whether  all 
or  even  a  large  portion  of  it  is  so  generated  is  another  question.     G. 

•Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  14.  p.  259,  1906. 
Mdem,  vol.  14,  p.  747,  1906. 

"  ^ee  O.  Scarpa,  Atti  Accad.  Lincei.  r»th  ser.,  vol.  16,  p.  44,  1907;  also  K.  Naslni  and 
M.  G.  Levi,  Idem,  vol.  15,  p.  391,  1906. 

•'G.  T.  Castorlna,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1907.  p.  11   (abstract). 
•  Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  vol.  77,  ser.  A,  p.  472,  1906. 
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von  dem  Borne  <"  has  also  reported  that  the  granite  of  the  Erzgebirge 
is  strongly  radioactive.  The  distinctly  radioactive  minerals,  the  ores 
of  uranium  and  thorium,  are,  it  should  be  remembered,  principally 
found  in  granite  and  pegmatite.  Evidently  a  new  field  has  been 
opened  to  investigation,  and  the  discoveries  to  be  made  within  it  are 
likely  to  have  very  definite  bearing  upon  geological  problems.^ 

«  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  58,  p.  1,  1906. 

b  See  also  memoirs  by  A.  S.  Eve,  Phil.  Mag.,  6tb  ser.,  vol.  12,  p.  189,  1906,  and  G.  A. 
Blanc,  idem,  vol.  18,  p.  372,  1907.  On  radioactivity  in  Australian  minerals,  see  D.  Maw- 
son  and  T.  H.  Laby,  Cbem.  New8,  vol.  92,  p.  39,  1905.  Otber  notes  on  the  relations  of 
radium  to  geology  have  been  published  by  T.  M.  Reade,  Geol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  79  ;  J.  Joly, 
Nature,  vol.  75,  pp.  ^94,  342,  1007,  and  W.  .1.  Sollas,  Idem,  p.  319.  E.  Rutherford.  In  his 
Radioactive  Transformations,  p.  213,  New  York,  1903,  has  calcuiated  the  amount  of  radio- 
active matter  needed  to  account  for  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  has  applied  his 
figures  to  a  computation  of  the  age  of  our  planet.  This  age  he  estimates  as  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  years.  On  radium  in  rocks  near  Montreal  see  A.  S.  Bve  and  D.  Mcintosh, 
Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  14,  p.  231,  1007. 


CHAPTER  X. 
ROCK-FORMING  MINERALS. 

PREIilMIlS^ARY  STATEMENT. 

When  a  magma  solidifievS,  it  may  do  so  either  as  a  glass  or  as  an 
aggregate  of  crystalline  minerals.  In  the  latter  process,  which  is  the 
first  step  in  the  general  process  of  magmatic  differentiation,  and  in 
which  molecular  diffusion  plays  an  important  part,  each  mineral  is 
distinctly  marked  off  in  space  and  occupies  a  region  of  its  own.  It 
may  not  be  pure;  it  may  entangle,  during  its  formation,  particles  of 
other  substances,  but  its  definiteness  and  integrity  are  none  the  less 
clear. 

Although  more  than  a  thousand  distinct  mineral  species  are  known 
to  science,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  them  are  in  any  sense 
abundant  or  to  be  reckoned  as  essential  constituents  of  rocks.  An 
igneous  rock  is  usually  a  mixture  of  silicates,  containing,  as  basic 
metals,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  aluminum, 
with  oftentimes  free  silica.  Other  substances  are  present  only  in 
quite  subordinate  proportions.  There  may  be  small  quantities  of 
phosphates,  especially  apatite,  some  fluorides,  various  free  oxides,  the 
titanium  minerals,  zircon,  sulphides  in  trivial  amount,  and  sometimes 
free  elements,  such  as  graphite  or  metallic  iron ;  but  these  constitu- 
ents of  a  rock  have  only  minor  significance,  except  in  some  exceed- 
ingly rare  instances.    The  exceptions  need  not  be  considered  now. 

Each  mineral  species,  using  the  word  in  its  rigorous  sense,  is  a  defi- 
nite chemical  entity,  capable  of  formation  only  under  certain  distinct 
conditions,  and  liable  to  alteration  in  various  ways.  Each  one  may  be 
studied  as  it  exists  in  nature,  with  the  alterations  which  it  there 
imdergoes ;  or  it  may  be  investigated  synthetically,  with  reference  to 
its  possible  modes  of  origin,  or  by  analytical  methods  in  order  to 
determine  what  transformations  it  is  likely  to  experience.  Both 
methods,  the  experimental  and  the  observational,  furnish  legitimate 
lines  of  attack  upon  geological  problems.  A  mineral,  with  its  associa- 
tions, is  a  record  of  chemical  changes  that  have  taken  place,  but  they 
do  not  end  its  history.  It  is  still  subject  to  decay — that  is,  to  trans- 
formations into  other  forms  of  matter,  and  their  study,  chemically 
or  in  the  field,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  metamorphic  geology. 
Alteration  products  are  highly  significant,  but  their  investigation 
demands  extreme  caution.    Errors  of  diagnosis  have  been  common  in 
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the  past,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  substances  and  with  regard  to  their 
implications;  and  each  reported  case  of  alteration,  therefore,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  A  compact  muscovite,  for 
example,  may  easily  be  mistaken,  on  superficial  examination,  for  talc 
or  serpentine ;  and  errors  of  that  kind  may  deprive  an  otherwise  good 
observation  of  all  its  meaning. 

Many  compounds,  identical  with  natural  minerals,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  laboratory  methods,  which  may  either  reproduce  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  nature  or  vary  widely  from  them.  Each  substance 
can  be  made  in  several  different  ways,  and  so  the  results  of  experi- 
ment may  or  may  not  have  geological  significance.  In  one  process 
the  conditions  of  a  cooling  magma  are  exactly  paralleled;  whereas 
another  may  have  no  relation  to  the  phenomena  observed  by  the 
geologist.  The  correct  interpretation  of  laboratory  experiments  is, 
therefore,  an  affair  demanding  nicety  of  judgment;  and  the  discrim- 
ination between  relevant  and  irrelevant  data  is  not  always  easy.  The 
synthesis  of  a  mineral  may  be  chemically  important,  and  yet  shed 
no  light  upon  the  problems  of  geology.  Still,  indirect  testimony  is 
often  of  value,  and  none  of  it  should  be  rejected  hastily. 

In  the  following  pages  the  more  important  minerals  of  the  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks  will  be  considered  individually,  from  the 
various  points  of  view  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Im- 
portance and  abundance,  however,  do  not  always  go  together.  A 
relatively  infrequent  mineral  may  be  important  for  what  it  sig- 
nifies, and  therefore  receive  more  attention  here  than  some  of  the 
commoner  species.  In  a  general  way  the  usual  order  of  mineral 
<-lassification  will  be  followed,  but  not  rigorously.  In  some  cases, 
for  petrographic  i)urposes,  two  minerals  may  be  studied  consecu- 
tively which  in  a  text-book  upon  mineralogy  would  be  widely  sep- 
arated. The  problems  of  paragenesis,  which  are  all-important  here, 
are  quite  independent  of  mineralogical  classification.  The  titaniimi 
minerals — rutile,  ilmenite,  perofskite,  and  titanite,  for  example — 
can  be  properly  considered  successively,  although  one  is  an  oxide, 
two  are  titanates,  and  the  fourth  is  a  titanosilicate.  Petrographically 
they  belong  together;  mineralogically  they  do  not.  So  much  pre- 
mised, we  may  go  on  to  study  the  individual  species,  as  foUow^s, 
beginning  with  the  free  elements,  carbon  and  iron.  The  inclusion  of 
diamond  in  this  category  may  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  essen- 
tially a  mineral  of  magmatic  origin. 

DIAMOND  AND  GRAPHITE. 

Diamond, — Pure  or  nearly  pure  carbon.  Isometric.  Atomic 
weight,  12;  molecular  weight,  unknown.  Specific  gravity,  3.5. 
Atomic  volume,  3.4.  Hardness,  10.  Colorless  to  black,  with  various 
shades  of  yeWow^  green,  blue,  red,  and  brown.     The  black  carbonado 
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has  a  specific  gravity  slightly  below  that  of  the  pure  diamond,  rang- 
ing from  3.15  to  3.29.  Fusibility  unknown,  probably  above  3,000°. 
Combustible  at  high  temperatures,  between  800°  and  850°,  according 
to  H.  Moissan,*  although  oxidation  begins  at  a  point  somewhat  lower. 
The  diamond  has  been  produced  artificially  in  several  ways.  R.  S. 
Marsden,^  in  1880,  claimed  to  have  obtained  minute  crystals  from  the 
solution  of  amorphous  carbon  in  molten  silver.  J.-B.  Hannay,*'  by 
heating  amorphous  carbon  with  bone  oil  and  metallic  lithium,  under 
great  pressure,  also  secured  a  few  crystals  of  carbon  which  appeared 
to  be  in  the  form  of  diamond.  Moissan,^  however,  was  the  first  to 
obtain  unimpeachable  results.  He  dissolved  carbon  in  melted  iron, 
and  cooled  the  mass  suddenly  under  pressure.  From  the  cooled  iron, 
undoubted  crystals  of  diamond  were  isolated.  J.  Friedliinder  ^  dis- 
solved graphite  in  fused  olivine  and  obtained  small  diamonds,  and 
R.  von  Hasslinger,^  by  solution  of  amorphous  carbon  in  an  artificial 
magnesium  silicate  magma,  was  similarly  successful.  A  little  later 
R.  von  Hasslinger  and  J.  Wolff  ^^  repeated  and  varied  this  experi- 
ment, using  different  magmas  in  order  to  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions the  diamonds  would  be  formed.  Magnesia  and  lime  appeared 
to  favor  the  crystallization  of  the  carbon,  but  a  high  proportion  of 
silica  in  the  magma  seemed  to  act  adversely.  According  to  Hasslinger 
and  Wolff,  a  carbide  is  probably  first  produced,  from  which,  later,  the 
carbon  separates  in  adamantine  form.  L.  Franck  and  Ettinger* 
claim  to  have  found  diamonds  in  hardened  steel,  and  A.  Ludwig  ♦ 
observed  their  formation  when  an  electric  current  was  passed  through 
an  iron  spiral  embedded  in  powdered  gas  carbon,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  and  under  great  pressure.  In  a  later  investigation  Lud- 
wig ^  fused  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  iron  in  an  electric  stream,  and 
then  suddenly  chilled  the  mass  by  admission  to  it  of  water  under 
a  pressure  of  2,200  atmospheres.  Under  these  conditions  of  pressure 
and  instantaneous  cooling  the  fused  carbon  solidified  in  the  form  of 
minute  diamonds.  With  slow  cooling  the  more  stable  graphite  is 
produced.  These  observations  accord  with  the  recent  conclusions  of 
Moissan,*  who  finds  that  when  carbon  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature 
at  atmospheric  pressure  it  volatilizes  without  fusion  and  on  cooling 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  135,  p.  921,  1902. 

*Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  11,  p.  20,  1880-81.  K.  Chrustchoff  (Zeitschr.  anorg. 
Chemle,  vol.  4,  p.  472,  1893)  also  obtained  diamonds^from  solution  In  silver.  Molten 
silver,  he  says,  can  dissolve  about  6  per  cent  of  carbon. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  30,  pp.  188,  450,  1880. 

^Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116,  p.  218,  1893.  Also  C.  Friedel,  idem,  p.  224.  See  also  Q. 
Majorana,  AttI  Accad.  Lincei,  5th  ser.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  141,  1897. 

•  Abstract  in  Geol.  Mag.,  1898,  p.  226. 
/Monatsh.  Chemle.  vol.  23,  p.  817,  1902. 
'Sitznngsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  112,  p.  507,  1903. 

*Chem.  Centralbl.,  1896,  pt.  2,  p.  573.     From  Stahl  u.  Elsen,  vol.  16.  p.  585. 
^Chern.  Zeitnng,  vol.  25,  p.  979,  1901. 
'  Zeitschr.  Blectrochemic,  vol.  8,  p.  273,  1902. 

*Compt.  Rend.,  vol  140,  p.  277,  1903.     See  also  Ann.  cYiVm.  v\\v*..  ^^^v  w?x.,  n^V5>,  ^. 
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always  yields  graphite  alone.  In  Moissan's  work,  however,  external 
pressure  is  not  applied.  It  is  generated  by  internal  expansion  within 
the  iron,  when  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  suddenly  cooled.  The 
addition  of  a  little  ferrous  sulphide  to  the  fused  iron  seems  to  increase 
the  yield  of  diamonds. 

According  to  G.  Rousseau,'*  diamond  is  formed  at  ordinary  pres- 
sures when  acetylene,  generated  from  calcium  carbide,  is  decomposed 
by  an  electric  current  at  a  temperature  of  about  3,000°.  C.  V.  Bur- 
ton ^  claims  to  have  obtained  diamond  crystals  from  solution  in 
molten  lead  to  which  about  1  per  cent  of  calcium  had  been  added. 
Finally,  Sir  William  Crookes  ^  has  detected  diamonds  in  the  ash  of 
cordite  which  had  been  exploded  in  closed  vessels.  In  the  last 
instance  the  pressure  generated  must  have  been  very  high. 

In  nature  the  diamond  is  ordinarily  found  in  gravels  and  until 
recently  little  was  known  of  its  parent  rock.  It  has  also  been  discov- 
ered in  several  meteorites,  as  in  the  meteoric  stones  of  Novo-Urei, 
Russia,**  and  Carcote,  Chile,^  and  the  meteoric  iron  of  Canyon  Dia- 
blo.^ The  Novo-Urei  stone  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  olivine,  67.48 
per  cent,  with  augite  23.82  per  cent,  and  therefore  resembles  a  peri- 
dotite.  The  Canyon  Diablo  iron  contains  nodules  of  iron  sulphide, 
troilite,  which  recall  Moissan's  latest  experiments,  and  also  graphite. 
For  each  occurrence  the  artificial  production  of  diamonds  furnishes 
a  parallel — Hasslinger's  work  in  one  case,  Moissan's  in  the  other. 

The  origin  of  the  diamond  as  a  mineral  seems  to  be  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  foregoing  data.  It  is  formed  by  crystallization  from  the 
solution  of  carbon  in  a  fused  magma,  and  the  latter,  in  most  cases, 
seems  to  have  had  the  composition  of  a  peridotite — an  association 
which  is  also  seen  in  the  Novo-Urei  meteorite.  In  the  South  African 
mines  the  diamonds  occur  in  or  near  volcanic  pipes,  embedded  in  a 
decomposed  rock,  which  has  been  described  as  a  peridotitic  tuff  or 
breccia.^  The  volcanic  character  of  this  matrix  or  '"  blue  ground  '' 
was  early  recognized,  and  several  authorities,  notably  the  late  H. 
Carvill  Lewis,*  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  diamonds  to  the  sol- 
vent action  of  the  molten  peridotite  magma  upon  the  carbonaceous 
shales  through  which  it  has  penetrated.     In  some  cases,  however, 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  117,  p.  164,  1893. 

*»  Nature,  vol.  72,  p.  397,  1905. 

0  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  76  A,  p.  458,  1905. 

«» M.  Erof^f  and  P.  Latschinoff,  Jour.  Rubs.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  20,  p.  185,  1888.  Abstract 
in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  56,  p.  224,  1889. 

«  W.  Will  and  J.  Plnnow,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  23,  p.  345,  1890. 

fG.  A.  Koenig  and  A.  E.  Foote,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  413,  1891. 

»  See  E.  Cohen,  5.  Jahresb.  Ver.  Erdkunde,  Metz,  p.  129,  1882. 

*  Papers  before  the  British  Association  In  1880  and  1887.  In  full,  edited  by  T.  G. 
Bonney,  In  Papers  and  Notes  on  the  Genesis  and  Matrix  of  the  Diamond,  London,  1897. 
See  also  L.  de  Launay,  Les  dlamants  du  Cap,  Paris,  1897,  and  G.  F.  Williams,  The  Dia- 
mond Mines  of  South  Africa,  New  York,  1902.  There  is  a  copious  journal  literature  on 
the  African  diamonds.  A  very  recent  memoir  by  R.  Beck  appears  In  Zeltschr.  Deutsch. 
^ol  Gesell.,  vol  59,  p.  275,  1907.     It  contains  many  bibliographic  references. 
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these  shales  are  absent,  and  W.  Luzi «  has  shown  that  when  "  blue 
ground  "  is  fused  at  a  temperature  of  about  1,770°  the  diamonds 
which  it  contains  are  perceptibly  corroded.  That  is,  the  magma  itself 
is  proved  to  be  a  solvent  of  carbon  which  may  just  as  well  have  come 
from  below  as  from  contact  metamorphism.  In  Lewis's  papers  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of  other  regions  diamonds  are  asso- 
ciated more  or  less  closely  with  rocks  of  serpentinous — that  is,  perido- 
titic — character.  T.  G.  Bonney,^  however,  has  sought  to  prove  that 
the  true  matrix  of  the  Cape  diamond  is  eclogite,  from  which  he 
says  the  mineral  has  crystallized  as  an  original  constituent,  just  as 
zircon  crystallizes  from  granite.  The  very  intimate  association  of 
these  diamonds  with  garnet  lends  suj^port  to  this  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  G.  F.  Williams  <^  states  that  he  crushed  and  examined  20 
tons  of  eclogite  at  Kimberley  and  found  no  trace  of  diamonds.  He 
also  reports  a  Kimberley  diamond  which  contained  an  inclusion  of 
apophyllite.  If  the  diagnosis  was  correct,  it  throws  doubt  upon  the 
igneous  origin  of  the  gem,  for  apophyllite  is  a  highly  hydrous 
mineral. 

But  peridotite  is  not  the  only  possible  matrix  for  diamond.  In 
Brazil  it  is  associated  with  hydromica  schists  and  the  peculiar  form 
of  quartzite  known  as  itacolumite ;  and  O.  A.  Derby  "^  finds  no  evi- 
dence of  olivine  rocks  anywhere  in  the  diamond-bearing  region. 
Furthermore,  near  Bellary,  Madras  Presidency,  India,  M.  Chaper* 
found  the  diamond  to  be  apparently  derived  from  a  pegmatite  con- 
sisting of  rose-colored  orthoclase  and  epidote.  Near  Inverell,  New 
South  Wales,  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David  f  found  diamonds  in  a  matrix 
of  hornblende  diabase.  In  short,  though  much  evidence  points  to  an 
igneous  origin  for  the  diamond,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
same  magma  has  yielded  it  in  all  cases.^ 

•Ber.  Deatsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  25,  p.  2470,  1892. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  volv  65,  p.  223,  1899.  Bonney's  view  is  accepted  by  A.  L.  Du  Tolt, 
Eleventh  Ann.  Kept.  Geol.  Commission,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  p.  135,  1907.  G.  S.  Cor- 
Btorphine  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  South  Africa,  vol.  10,  p.  65,  1907)  shows  that  the  supposed 
eclogite.  In  which  he  found  diamonds,  consists  really  of  garnet-pyroxene  nodules  which 
nre  incloBed  In  the  kimberllte.     These  nodules  are  concretionary  In  character. 

''Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  35,  p.  440,  1905. 

"Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24,  1882,  p.  34;  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  6,  p.  121,  1898.  For 
the  minerals  associated  with  Brazilian  diamond  sec  E.  Hussak,  Mln.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  18, 
p.  334,  1898-9»;  and  also  In  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1906,  p.  318.  According  to  Hussak, 
the  minerals  of  the  Brazilian  diamond  sands  are  those  derived  from  granites,  gneisses,  and 
older  schists,  such  as  amphibolite.  An  Important  earlier  paper  upon  Brazilian  diamonds 
is  by  C.  Heusser  and  G.  Claraz,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  11,  p.  448,  1859. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  98,  p.  113,  1884.  More  fully.  In  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  14, 
p.  330,  1885-86.  The  description  of  this  pegmatite  suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  unaklte 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

'Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Scl.,  1906,  p.  562.  See  also  Chem.  News,  vol.  96,  p.  146, 
1907. 

'An  excellent  monograph  on  the  diamond,  by  E.  Boutan,  forms  a  volume  in  Fremy's 
Encyclop4die  chimique,  Paris,  1886.  It  concludes  with  a  very  full  bibliography.  On 
diamonds  in  California,  see  H.  W.  Turner,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  23,  p.  182,  1899.  For  a 
theoretical  discussion  on  the  genesis  of  the  diamond,  see  A.  KoeiiV%,  T»^V\»OKt.  '^^^^Vtvi- 
cbemie,  vol.  12,  p.  441,  1906.  On  the  recent  discovery  ot  AVamou^^  Vo.  Njt>BAja»»&^  ^^fcfe 
O.  K  Kiw£  and  H.  8.  WaBhington,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  set.,  \o\.  ^4,  v.  '^'^^^  V^^'V. 
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Graphife. — Carbon,  more  or  less  impure.  Rhombohedral.  Atomic 
weight,  12;  molecular  weight  probably  below  that  of  diamond. 
Specific  gravity,  2.2.  Atomic  volume,  5.5.  Hardness,  1  to  2.  Color, 
steel  gray  to  black.  Fusibility  unknown,  probably  above  3,000°. 
Combustible  at  temperatures  between  650°  and  700°.« 

Graphite  is  easily  produced  artificially  and  is  therefore  a  conunon 
constituent  of  furnace  slags.  Here  it  is  derived  from  the  fuel.  It  is 
made  on  a  commercial  scale  by  heating  coke  in  the  electric  furnace,  in 
which  process,  according  to  E.  G.  Acheson,^  a  carbide,  possibly  car- 
borundum, SiC,  is  first  formed.  O.  Miilhauser  ^  has  shown  that  when 
carborundum  is  strongly  heated  the  silicon  is  vaporized,  leaving 
graphitic  carbon  behind.  These  reactions,  connected  with  Moissan's 
discovery*  of  carborundum  in  the  Canyon  Diablo  meteorite,  asso- 
ciated with  graphite  and  diamond,  may  have  some  geological  signifi- 
cance. The  fact  that  graphite  is  often  found  in  meteorites  proves 
that  it  has  not  necessarily  an  organic  origin,  an  assumption  which  is 
sometimes  made. 

Graphite  has  also  been  prepared  by  passing  vapors  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide or  carbon  tetrachloride  over  hot  iron,  but  these  processes 
seem  to  have  little  or  no  geological  significance.  Whether  such  sub- 
stances occur  in  volcanic  emanations  is  so  far  a  matter  of  pure  specu- 
lation. So  also  is  E.  Weinschenk's  suggestion  ®  that  metallic  car-, 
bonyls,  rising  from  great  depths,  may  yield  graphite  by  their  decom- 
position. None  of  these  compounds  has  been  identified  in  nature, 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  could  exist  at  magmatic 
temperatures.  J.  Walther  ^  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  Ceylon  graph- 
ite to  derivation  from  carboniferous  vapors  rising  from  {he  interior 
of  the  earth,  and  it  is  possible  that  hydrocarbons  might  yield  the 
mineral.  M.  Diersche,^  studying  the  same  field,  ascribes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  graphite  to  the  infiltration  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  and 
their  decomposition  by  heat. 

W.  Luzi*  has  shown  that  amorphous  carbon  can  be  dissolved  in 
a  fused  potash  glass  containing  a  little  calcium  fluoride  and  rede- 
posited  as  graphite.  In  other  words,  graphite  can  form  in  a  silicate 
magma,  either  in  consequence  of  its  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter 
or  as  an  original  constituent  brought  up  from  below.  In  fact,  graph- 
ite often   originates   as   a   product   of  contact   metamorphism.     L. 

«  H.  Molssan,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  135,  p.  921,  1902. 

*  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  147,  p.  475,  1899. 

<^Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  5,  p.  Ill,  1894. 

«» Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  140,  p.  405,   1903. 

«  Comp.  Rend.  VIII  Cong.  g€ol.  Internat.,  vol.  1,  p.  447,  1900. 

^Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  41,  p.  359,  1889.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Ceylon 
graphite  see  A.  K.  Coomftra-Swftmy,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  56,  p.  609,  1900.  This 
paper  contains  a  valuable  bibliography. 

»  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  Wlen,  vol.  48.  p.  274,  1898. 

*Ber.  DeutBch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  24,  p.  4093,  1891. 
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Jaczewski «  regards  the  Siberian  mineral  as  having  been  formed  by 
just  such  a  solution  of  coaly  matter  in  eruptive  magmas;  but  there 
are  many  occurrences  of  graphite  that  can  not  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way.  Weinschenk,^  for  example,  cites  instances  of  an  associa- 
tion of  graphite  with  the  higher  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
amorphous  carbon  or  the  hydrocarbons  distilled  during  contact  of  a 
magma  with  coal  would  reduce  to  lower  forms.  In  these  cases  the 
metamorphosis  of  carbonaceous  shales  can  hardly  be  assumed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  graphite  may  originate 
in  diverse  ways,  and  that  in  some  cases  its  mode  of  formation  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  Its  commonest  occurrences  are  in  the  crystalline 
schists,  in  which  it  often  seems  to  replace  mica.  Graphitic  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  quartzite  are  all  well  known,  and  the  Lauren- 
tian  limestones  of  Canada  contain  large  quantities  of  the  mineral. 
T.  H.  Holland,*^  however,  has  described  an  elaeolite  syenite  from  India 
in  which  graphite  appears  to  be  an  original  mineral ;  and  Moissan  '^ 
examined  a  pegmatite  of  unknown  locality  and  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion. Graphite  is  also  found  in  the  iron-bearing  basalts  of  Ovifak, 
Greenland,  embedded  in  feldspar  and  associated  with  native  iron.*' 
Graphite,  then,  sometimes  appears  as  a  direct  separation  from  a 
magma,  under  conditions  which  preclude  the  supposition  of  an  organic 
origin,  or  interpretation  as  a  result  of  metamorphic  action. 

NATTVT]  Ml^TAIiS. 

Native  iron, — Isometric.  Atomic  weight,  55.9;  molecular  weight 
unknown.  Specific  gravity,  7.3  to  7.8,  dependent  upon  the  impurities. 
Atomic  volume,  7.2.  Color,  steel  gray  to  black.  Malleable.  Lus- 
ter, metallic.     Hardness,  4  to  5.     Magnetic. 

Minute  grains  of  native  iron  are  not  uncommon  in  certain  eruptive 
rocks,  especially  in  basalts.  They  were  first  identified  by  T.  An- 
drews^ in  the  basalt  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  More  recently  they  have 
been  found  by  G.  H.  Cook^  in  the  trap  rocks  of  New  Jersey;  by 
G.  W.  Hawes  *  in  the  dolerite  of  Dry  River,  near  Mount  Washington, 
New  Hampshire;  by  F.  Navarro*  in  the  basalt  of  Gerona,  Spain; 
and  by  F.  F.  Hornstein  J  in  basalt  near  Cassel,  Germany.  In  the  New 
Hampshire  locality  they  occur  inclosed  in  grains  of  magnetite,  sug- 
gesting a  secondary  derivation  of  the  latter  mineral  from  the  metal. 

«  Neues  Jahrb.,  1001,  vol.  2,  ref.,  p.  74. 

►Compt.  Rend.  VIII  Cong.  g^l.  intermit. .  vol.  1.  p.  447,  1900. 
<'Mem.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  30,  p.  201,  1001. 
•«Compt.  Bend.,  vol.  121,  p.  538,  1895. 

•  See  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  6,  p.  1,  1884 ;  and  J.  Lorenzen, 
idem,  p.  14. 

^Rept.  Brit.  Assoc,  1852,  pt.  2,  p.  34. 
9  Ann.  Bept.  Geol.  Survey  New  Jersey,  1874,  p.  56. 
»Ain.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  13,  p.  33,  1877. 
♦Geol.  Centralb!.,  vol.  7,  p.  184,  1905. 
/Centralbl.  Min.  OeoJ.  I'aJ.,  1.907,  p.  276. 
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There  are  also  a  number  of  other  European  occurrences.  E.  Hussak  « 
found  particles  of  native  iron  in  an  auriferous  gravel  in  Brazil ;  and 
A.  Daubree  and  S.  Meunier  ^  have  described  small  masses  of  the  metal 
from  gold  washings  near  Berezovsk,  in  the  Ural.  These  masses  were 
notable  because  of  the  fact  that  they  contained  traces  of  platinum,  but 
no  nickel.     Their  specific  gravity  was  7.59. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  native  iron,  however,  is  that  dis- 
covered by  A.  E.  Nordenskiold  ^  in  1870,  at  Ovifak,  Disco  Island, 
Greenland.  Here  large  masses  of  iron,  up  to  20  tons  in  weight,  had 
been  weathered  out  like  bowlders  from  the  basalt,  and  in  the  rock  itself 
lenticular  and  disklike  pieces  of  the  metal  were  still  embedded.  At 
first  the  iron  was  thought  to  be  meteoric,  but  it  has  since  been  proved 
to  be  of  terrestrial  origin.''  In  nearly  all  respects  it  resembled  mete- 
oric iron,  for  it  gave  the  Widmannstatten  figures  when  etched,  con- 
tained iron  chloride,  and  was  associated  with  magnetic  pyrites  and 
graphite.  Schreibersite,  the  iron  phosphide,  which  is  common  in 
meteorites,  is,  however,  absent  from  the  Ovifak  masses.  In  the  sam- 
ple examined  by  Moissan  ^  graphite,  amorphous  carbon,  and  grains  of 
corundum  were  found. 

This  Ovifak  iron  is  somewhat  variable  in  composition,  as  the  nu- 
merous analyses  of  it  show.^  The  following  analyses  by  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  are  enough  to  indicate  its  general  character : 


Analyses  of  native  iron  from  Ovifak,  Greenland. 

A.  External  oxidized  coating  of  a  large  mass.     Specific  gravity,  5. 

B.  Particles  of  iron  from  interior  of  the  mass  A.     Specific  gravity,  6.42. 
r.  Malleable  nodule  from  dolerlte.     Specific  gravity,  7.4fi. 

D.  An  irregular  mass.     Specific  gravity,  6.80. 
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"  Bol.  Comm.  geog.  e  geol.  SSo  Paulo,  No.  7.  p.  14.  1890. 

'•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  113,  p.  172,  1891. 

*•  Geol.  Mag.,  1872,  pp.  460.  516. 

''There  Is  abundant  liteiature  on  this  subject.  See  especially  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup. 
MIneralog.  Mag.,  vol.  6,  p.  1884  :  ,T.  Lorenzen,  idem,  p.  14  ;  .T.  Lawrence  Smith,  Ann. 
chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  16,  p.  452,  1879 ;  and  A.  Daubree.  fitudes  synth^tlques  de 
g4ologIe  exp^rlmentale,  p.  555.  1879. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116,  p.  1269,  1898. 

f  See  the  memoirs,  already  cited,  by  Nordenskiold,  Lorenzen,  and  Smith.  Also  E.  8. 
Dana,  Syatem  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  28. 
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The  terrestrial  nature  of  this  iron  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
observations  of  Steenstrup,  who  found  it  disseminated  throughout 
large  bodies  of  basalt  in  place.  It  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  rock 
itself,  but  concerning  its  origin  there  has  been  much  discussion.  Was 
it  present  in  the  original  magma  or  reduced  by  carbonaceous  matter 
on  its  way  up  from  below?  The  latter  supposition  is  admissible, 
for  Daubree,^  by  fusing  a  Iherzolite  with  carbon,  obtained  pellets  of 
metallic  iron,  containing  nickel  and  almost  identical  in  composition 
with  the  specimens  from  Greenland.  Furthermore,  as  Daubree  ob- 
serves, beds  of  lignite  are  found  on  Disco  Island,  and  graphite  is 
closely  associated  with  the  native  iron.  The  other  alternative,  how- 
ever, is  not  excluded  from  consideration,  and  it  may  be  that  the  iron 
came  as  such  from  great  depths  below  the  surface  to  teach  us  that 
the  earth  is  essentially  a  vast  meteorite  and  that  its  interior  is  rich 
in  uneombined  metals.^  If  the  reduction  theory  held,  we  should 
expect  to  find  similar  occurrences  of  native  iron  wherever  basalts  or 
peridotite  had  penetrated  carbonaceous  strata.  The  rarity  of  the  sub- 
stance would  seem  to  indicate  a  profounder  origin. 

In  several  localities  metallic  grains  or  nodules  which  approach  na- 
tive nickel  in  composition  have  been  found  in  gravels.  In  meteorites 
the  nickel  rarely  exceeds  6  or  7  per  cent,  but  in  these  terrestrial  prod- 
ucts its  proportion  is  usually  much  higher.  From  the  drift  of  Gorge 
River  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand  W.  Skey  ^  obtained  grains 
of  this  character,  which  were  associated  with  magnetite,  tinstone, 
native  platinum,  etc.  This  awaruite,  as  Skey  named  it,  is  derived, 
according  to  G.  H.  F.  Ulrich,^  from  neighboring  serpentines  or  perido- 
tites.  The  josephinite  of  W.  H.  Melville^  from  placer  gravels  in 
Josephine  and  Jackson  counties,  Oregon,  forms  pebbles  up  to  several 
grams  in  weight  and  also  occurs  near  large  masses  of  serpentine.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  6.204.  In  the  sands  of  the  P^lvo,  near  Biella,  Pied- 
mont, A.  Sella  ^  found  minute  grains  of  a  similar  substance,  but  its 
geological  origin  was  not  determined.  Their  specific  gravity  was  7.8. 
Souesite  consists  of  similar  grains,  found  by  G.C.Hoffmann  ^  in  sands 
of  the  Fraser  River,  in  British  Columbia.  They  were  associated  with 
native  platinum,  iridosmine,  gold,  etc.,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
8.215.  These  grains  are  doubtless  derived  from  peridotites.  Still 
more  recently  a  similar  nickel  iron  from  the  south  fork  of  Smith 

•fttades  synth^tlques  de  jjdologie  exp^rlmentale.  pp.  517.  574,  1870. 

*See  also  E.  B.  de  Chuucourtols,  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.,  vol.  29,  p.  210,  1872.  C.  Winkler 
(Ber.  Math.  phys.  Classe.  K.  sachs.  Gesell.  Wia.s..  February  5.  1900)  suggests  that  Iron 
and  nickel  may  have  1)een  brought  up  from  below  as  carbonyls,  NKCO)*,  Fe(C0)6,  and 
Fe2(C0)i — compounds  which  decompose  easily,  depositing  their  metals  in  the  free  state. 
Compare  Weinschenk's  suggestion  as  to  grapliite.  tinic,  p.  266. 

'Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  18,  p.  401,  1885. 

''Quart.  .Tour.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  46,  p.  019.  1890. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  113,  p.  54.  1893. 

^Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  112,  p.  171,  1891. 

»Am.  Jour.  »ci.,  4th  ser,,  vol.  19,  p.  319,  1905. 
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River,  Del  Norte  County,  California,  has  been  described .  by  G.  S. 
Jamieson,"  who  has  also  reexamined  the  mineral  from  Oregon.  The 
analyses  are  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  nickel  iron. 

A.  Awarulte,  Skey.  B.  .Tosepbinite,  Melville.  C.  Josephinite,  Jamieson.  D.  f)el  Norte 
County,  Jamieson.  K.  Souesite,  Hoffmann.  F.  Piedmont.  Analyzed  for  Sella  by 
Mattirolo. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

Ni            

67.63 

.70 

31.02 

ea45 

.55 

2a  22 

.55 

68.61 
1.07 
1ft  21 

6&46 

1.07 

1&97 

75l50 
none 
22.02 

7a  2 

Co 

Fe 

FerSi 

2a6 

s 

.22 

.05 
.59 

.05 

.56 

Cu 

.50 
.23 

L20 

As!:    :: 

p 

.04 

.04 

Chromite  and  magnetite 

.12 

■ii'26' 

SiOt 

.43 

.10 

.19 

Silicates 

1.16 

Insoluble 

ft  45 
.50 

ft  97 
.44 

MgO            

Hf 0  at  100«> 

.81 
1.12 
.04 
trace 
.70 

HiO  above  100«> 

CI 

COf        ,.             

Volatile  matter 

1 

loaoo 

10a55 

9ft  62 

9ft  75 

9ft  88 

101.8 

The  silicate  in  Melville's  analysis  was  mainly  serpentine,  with  w  hat 
appeared  to  be  an  impure  bronzite.  The  probable  derivation  of  the 
nodules  from  peridotite  is  thus  materially  emphasized.  With  these 
substances  two  meteorites  only,  or  supposed  meteorites,  can  be  com- 
pared. That  found  in  an  Indian  mound  in  Oktibbeha  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, contained  59.69  per  cent  Ni  and  37.97  per  cent  Fe;  and  that 
from  Santa  Catarina,  Brazil,  carried  (>3.G9  Fe  with  33.97  Ni.  These 
masses,  however,  are  only  presumably,  not  certainly,  meteoric. 

Occasionally  native  iron  is  found  of  secondary  origin  produced  by 
the  obvious  reduction  of  iron  compounds.  On  North  Saskatchewan 
River,  70  miles  from  Edmonston,  beds  of  lignite  have  burned,  re- 
ducing the  neighboring  clay  ironstone  to  metallic  iron.  According  to 
J.  B.  Tyrrell,^  masses  of  iron  can  be  picked  up  in  this  locality  which 
weigh  from  15  to  20  pounds.  G.  C.  Hoffmann ''  has  described  spher- 
ules of  iron  in  limonite,  found  in  fissures  in  quartzite  on  St.  Josephs 
Island,  Lake  Huron;  and  again  from  a  pegmatite  from  Cameron 
Township,  Ontario.**  The  exact  origin  of  these  Canadian  irons  is 
not  clear.  Finally,  E.  T.  Allen  ^  has  analyzed  soft,  malleable  ifon 
from  borings  at  three  points  in  Missouri,  where  it  occurred  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks  not  far  from  beds  of  coal.     The  following  analyses 

*  Am.   Jour.   Sol.,   4th   ser.,   vol.   10.   p.   413.     Jamieson  urges  that   the  original   name 
awarulte  should  be  used  for  all  these  nickel  irons. 
*Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser..  vol.  33.  p.  73.  1887. 
^Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  Tanada.  vol.  8.  pt.  3,  p.  .30.  ISOO. 
'^  Ann.  Hept.  (Jeol.  Survey  Canada,  vol.  «».  p.  23  R.  1805. 
''Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser..  vol.  4,  p.  \n>,  1»^1, 
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of  these  products  will  serve  to  show  the  great  difference  between  them 
and  the  supposedly  magmatic  irons  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Analyses  of  native  iron  of  secondary  origin, 
A.  From  St.  Josephs  Island.  Hoffmann.     Specific  gravity,  6.8612. 


B.  From  Cameron  Township,  Ontario, 
gravity,  7.257. 

C.  From  Cameron,  Missouri,  Allen. 

D.  From  Weaubleau,  Missouri,  Allen. 

E.  From  Holden,  Missouri,  Allen. 


Analysis  by  Johnston  for  Hoffmann.     Specific 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Fe ■ 

8a  00 
.10 
.21 
.51 
.09 
.12 
.96 

(?) 

90.45 
trace 
none 
.75 
none 

imdet. 

undet. 

99.16 

99.39 

97.10 

Ni     .    .    ..                                    

Co 

Mn 

Cu 

s             

P 

.207 
.065 
.37 

undet. 
.13 
.31 

undet. 

c             

.176 

SiOf 

L65 

Insoluble 

a  76 

undet. 

7.26 

Organic  matter 

99.75 

98.46 

99.802 

99.83 

98.926 

Not  only  iron  but  other  native  metals  may  occur  as  primary  con- 
stituents of  igneous  rocks.  Platinum,  with  its  companions,  osmium, 
iridium,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  palladium,  are  associated  with 
chromite  and  olivine  in  peridotites.'*  W.  Moricke  ^'  has  found  pri- 
mary gold  in  a  pitchstone  from  Guanaco,  Chile,  and  G.  P.  Merrill  ^ 
has  described  a  granite  from  Sonora  in  which  it  also  appears.  Still 
other  examples  are  cited  by  R.  Beck.''  The  metallic  constituents  of 
magmas,  however,  have  received  very  little  attention  so  far,  and  their 
number  may  be  greater  than  it  is  now  supposed  to  be. 

8UIiPHIDE8. 

Pyrite. — Isometric.  Composition,  FeS,,.  Molecular  weight,  120. 
Specific  gravity,  4.95  to  5.10.  Molecular  volume,  24.  Color,  brass- 
yellow  ;  luster,  metallic.     Hardness,  6  to  0.5. 

Pyrrhotite, — Hexagonal.  Composition  uncertain,  varying  from 
Fe^Sg  to  FeiiSia.  Specific  gravity,  4.6.  Color,  bronze-yellow  to  cop- 
per-red; luster,  metallic.  Magnetic.  Hardness,  3.5  to  4.5.  Wliether 
troilite,  FeS,  which  is  a  common  mineral  in  meteorites,  is  identical 
with  pyrrhotite  or  not  is  a  disputed  question  that  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here.* 

*  See  J.  F.  Kemp,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  193,  1902,  for  a  complete  summary  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  native  platinum,  with  many  bibliographic  references. 

>Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  12,  p.  195,  1891. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  309.  1896. 

*  Lehre  von  den  Erzlagerstatten,  2d  ed.,  1903.  See  also  W.  H.  Weed,  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  vol.  77,  p.  440,  1904  ;  and  R.  W.  Brock,  idem,  p.  511. 

•See  8.  Meunler,  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser..  vol.  17,  p.  36,  1869;  and  G.  Linck,  Ber. 
Deatflch.  chem.  GeBell.,  vol.  32,  p.  895,  1899. 
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Both  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite  are  common  though  minor  accessory 
constituents  of  igneous  rocks.  Pyrite  is  found  under  a  great  variety 
of  associations,  but  pyrrhotite  is  more  characteristic  of  the  ferromag- 
nesian  varieties,  such  as  gabbro,  diabase,  diorite,  and  basalt. 

Pyrrhotite  has  been  observed  as  a  furnace  product  and  both  spe- 
cies can  be  made  artificially  by  various  processes.  Those  which 
explain  the  formation  of  sulphides  in  sedimentary  rocks  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  connection,  but  the  following  experimental  data 
bear  upon  their  occurrence  in  igneous  formations. 

J.  Durocher,**  by  mingling  the  vapor  of  iron  chloride  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness,  obtained  small 
crystals  of  pyrite.  By  heating  magnetite  to  whiteness  in  hydrogen 
sulphide,  T.  Sidot  ^  produced  crystals  which  appeared  to  be  identical 
with  troilite.  Troilite  was  also  formed  by  R.  Ijorenz,*'  who  heated 
iron  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  HjS.  C.  Doelter,^  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  same  reaction,  and  also  with  amorphous  ferric  oxide  or  hematite 
instead  of  metallic  iron,  obtained  pyrite.  When  ferrous  carbonate 
or  sulphate  was  used,  troilite  was  formed.  All  of  these  methods  are 
general.  With  other  metals  or  their  salts  other  crystallized  sul- 
phides, identical  with  natural  minerals,  can  be  produced.  In  brief, 
gases  or  vapors  which  exist  in  volcanic  exhalations  can  so  react  upon 
one  another  as  to  develop  crystalline  sulphides.  The  latter  appear 
in  or  upon  the  solidified  rocks,  but  preferably  in  rocks  which  have 
cooled  under  pressure.  By  pressure  the  reacting  vapors  are  confined 
within  the  magma,  and  can  not  readily  escape. 

Metallic  sulphides,  fairly  crystallized,  can  also  be  formed  in  the 
wet  way,  when  appropriate  mixtures  are  heated  together  in  sealetl 
tubes.  IT.  de  Senarmont  ^  heated  various  metallic  solutions  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  sulphides  in  this  manner  with  great 
success,  and  when  iron  salts  were  taken  pyrite  was  formed.  C. 
Geitner  ^  also  obtained  pyrite  by  heating  powdered  basalt  with  water 
and  sulphurous  acid  to  200°.  Doelter^  prepared  pyrite  by  heating 
hematite,  magnetite,  or  siderite  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  water 
for  seventy-two  hours  to  80°  or  90°.  ^Vhen  the  same  investigator^* 
heated  ferrous  chloride  with  sodium  carbonate,  water,  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  for  sixteen  days  to  200°  he  obtained  pyrrhotite,  provided 
that  air  was  excluded  from  his  tubes.  In  j^resence  of  air  pyrite  was 
formed. 


"Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32,  p.  823.  1S51. 

Mdeni,  vol.  00.  p.   1257,  180S. 

'*  Ber.  Deutsch.  chein.  (Jeaell.,  vol.  24,  p.   1504,  1891. 

''Zeltsohr.  Kryst.  Mln..  vol.  11,  p.  .{0,  1880. 

'^  Compt.   Rend.,   vol.   32.   p.   409,   1851. 

1  Ann.  Chem.  Tharm.,  vol.  120.  i).  350.  1804. 

"Zeltsohr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11.  p.  30.  1880. 

h  Mln.  pet  Mitth.,  vol.  7,  p.  535,  1885-80. 
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All  these  processes  find  some  equivalent  in  nature.  Dry  gases,  wet 
gases,  and  alkaline  solutions  charged  with  hydrogen  sulphide  are 
capable  of  producing  the  minerals  which  are  now  under  considera- 
tion, with  other  rarer  species  of  the  same  class.  The  magmas  con- 
tain the  reagents,  and  the  reactions,  or  reactions  like  those  just  de- 
scribed, naturally  follow.  In  most  cases  the  sulphides  appear  as 
secondary  minerals,  but  they  are  sometimes  primary.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt " 
has  shown  that  sulphides  are  actually  soluble  in  silicate  magmas, 
especially  at  the  higher  temperatures,  and  that  they  are  among  the 
earliest  minerals  to  crystallize.  Certain  of  the  pyrrhotite  deposits  of 
Norway  he  regards  as  the  direct  products  of  magmatic  segregation. 

Isomeric  with  pyrite  is  the  less  stable  species  marcasite,  which, 
however,  is  not  found  in  igneous  rocks.  It  is  common  in  sedimentary 
formations  and  in  metalliferous  veins,  but  its  mode  of  formation  is 
unknown.  The  two  species  probably  differ  in  molecidar  arrange- 
ment, but  the  evidence  upon  this  point  is  far  from  conclusive.  Vari- 
ous structural  formula?  have  been  proposed  for  them,  but  none  has 
been  definitely  established.^ 

Pyrrhotite  and  marcasite  both  alter  into  pyrite,  and  all  three 
species  alter  into  limonite,  goethite,  hematite,  and  sulphates  of  iron. 
Perfect  pseudomorphs  of  limonite  after  pyrite  are  common.'' 

Several  other  sulphides  occasionally  appear  as  primary  minerals 
in  igneous  rocks.  Molybdenite,  M0S2,  is  common  in  granites,  and 
J.  F.  Kemp,**  in  a  pegmatite  dike  in  British  Columbia,  found  masses 
of  bornite,  which  appeared  to  be  an  original  constituent  of  the  rock. 
In  the  augite  syenite  of  Stoko,  near  Brevik,  Norway,  the  arsenide, 
loUingite,  FeAsj,  appears  to  have  crystallized  before  the  feldspar. 
The  pegmatites  of  that  region,  as  described  by  W.  C.  Brogger,  also 
contain  molybdenite,  zinc  blende,  pyrite,  galena,  and  chalcopyrite.*' 
Some  of  these  occurrences  and  many  occurrences  of  pyrite  also  are 
doubtless  secondary. 

FliUORIDEH. 

Fluorite. — Isometric.  Composition,  CaFo.  Molecular  weight,  78.1. 
Specific  gravity,  3.18.  Molecular  volume,  24.5.  Hardness,  4.  Color- 
less, yellow,  red,  blue,  green,  purple,  violet,  etc. 

•Die  Sillkat8chmelzl«aungen.  pt.  1,  p.  00,  1^03.  See  also  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol..  1808, 
p.  45 ;  and  Trans.  Am.  Inat.  Min.  Eng.,  1001,  p.  131.  For  sulphides  in  slags,  see  J.  H.  L. 
Vogt,  Mineralbildung  in  Sclimelzmassen.  Christianla.  1802.  See  also  J.  E.  Spurr,  Trans. 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  3.*;,  p.  30G,  1003,  on  Alaskan  pyrrhotite. 

•See  E.  Weinschenk,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17.  p.  501,  1800;  A.  P.  Brown,  Proc. 
Am.  Phii.  Soc,  vol.  33,  p.  225,  1804  ;  and  IT.  N.  Stokes,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  186, 
1901.  Stokes  describes  many  elaborate  experiments  upon  the  relative  solubility  of  pyrite 
and  marcasite  In  chemical  reagents. 

*  For  a  discussion  In  extenso  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrite,  see  A.  A.  Jnllen,  Ann. 
New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  3,  p.  365,  1886;  vol.  4,  p.  125,  1887. 

'Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31,  p.  182,  1001. 

•See  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16,  pt.  2,  pp.  5-11,  1800.  For  very  complete  analyses 
of  Norwegian  pyrite,  see  E.  Boettker,  Rev.  g<^n.  chim.  pure  et  app.,  vol.  Q,  ^.  ^*l'i. 

14399— BuJ J.  330—08 IS 
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Fluorite,  although  most  abundant  as  a  vein  mineral  and  in  sedi- 
mentary formations,  is  also  found  as  a  minor  accessory  in  granite, 
gneiss,  quartz  porphyry,  syenite,  elseolite  syenite,  and  the  crystalline 
schists.  W.  C.  Brogger"  reports  it,  both  as  an  early  separation  in 
the  augite  syenites  of  Norway,  and  also  as  a  contact  mineral.  It 
sometimes  appears  as  a  sublimation  product  or  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  fluoriferous  gases  upon  other  minerals,  on  volcanic  lavas.^ 
It  is  also  produced  as  a  secondary  mineral  from  the  decomposition  of 
various  fluosilicates.  It  alters  into  calcite,  being  attacked  by  perco- 
lating waters  containing  calcium  bicarbonate  or  alkaline  carbonates. 
Crystallized  calcium  fluoride  has  been  prepared  by  several  processes, 
but  they  shed  little  light  upon  its  presence  in  igneous  rocks.<^ 

Several  other  fluorides  are  found  associated  with  granites  or  peg- 
matites, such  as  tysonite,  fluocerite,  yttrocerite,  etc.  More  important 
by  far  is  the  mineral  cryolite,  which  forms  a  large  bed  in  Greenland. 
According  to  F.  Johnstrup,*'  it  is  a  concretionary  secretion  in  eruptive 
granite.  Cryolite  is  also  found  sparingly  at  Miask  in  the  Urals  and 
in  the  granites  of  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.^  It  is  a  double  fluoride  of 
aluminum  and  sodium,  NagAlF^.  Fluorine  compounds,  it  must  be 
observed,  are  rarely  found  in  eruptive  rocks.  They  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  deep-seated*  or  plutonic  rocks,  where  the  gaseous 
exhalations  have  been  retained  under  pressure,  and  are  commonly 
regarded  as  of  pneumatolylic  origin. 

CORITNDITM. 

Rhonibohedral.  Composition,  aluminum  oxide,  AUOg.  Specific 
gravity,  3.^  to  4.10;  of  the  purest  material,  4.0.  Molecular  weight,^ 
102;  molecular  volume,  25.5.  Colorless  when  pure,  but  ordinarily 
colored  yellow,  gray,  green,  red,  or  blue  by  traces  of  impurity. 
Emery  is  a  mixture  of  corundum  with  magnetite  or  hematite,  and 
sometimes  spinel.  Fusible  at  about  2,250°  C,  according  to  H.  Mois- 
san.^  Hardness,  9,  thus  ranking  among  natural  minerals  next  to 
diamond. 


"  Zeltschr.  Kryat.  Min.,  vol.  10.  pt.  2,  p.  56,  1890. 

''Idem.  vol.  7.  p.  680.  1H83.  Abstract  (»f  memoir  by  A.  Scacchi.  For  a  study  of  the 
gasPH  occluded  by  fluorlto,  see  II.  W.  Morse,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  41,  p.  587.  1006.  Ac- 
cording to  II.  Becquerel  and  H.  Moissan  (Bull.  Soc.  chlm.,  3d  .ser.,  vol.  5,  p.  154,  1891), 
free  fluorine  is  sometimes  present.  W.  .T.  Humphreys  (Aatrophys.  .Tour.,  vol.  20.  p.  266, 
1904)  found  spectroscopic  traces  of  yttrium  and  ytterbium  In  many  fluor  spars.  G. 
Urbain  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143,  p.  826,  1906)  also  found  terbium,  gadolinium,  dysprosium, 
and  samarium. 

*•  See  the  works  cited  elsewhere  In  this  chapter,  by  Hrauns,  Bourgeois,  and  Fouqu4  and 

«*  Cited  by  F.  Zirkel,  I^hrbuch  der  Petrographie,  vol.  ;{,  p.  444.  The  original  memoir 
by  .Tohnstrup  is  not  within  my  reach. 

••  See  the  works  cited  elsewhere  In  this  chapter,  by  Brauns,  Bourgeois,  and  Fouqu4  and 

f  The  ordinary  rounded-oIT  atomic  weights  may  be  used  for  computations  of  molecular 
weights  and  volumes. 

^  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  115,  p.  1034,  1892.     1,880"  according  to  W.  Hempel. 
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Crystallized  alumina,  artificial  corundum,  has  been  produced  by 
various  methods.  These  are  well  summarized  in  the  works  of  Bour- 
geois and  Fouque  and  Levy,  and  in  the  memoir  by  J.  Morozewicz.** 
They  may  be  briefly  grouped  as  follows:  First,  by  direct  fusion  of 
amorphous  alumina.  Second,  by  the  crystallization  of  alumina  from 
solution  in  various  molten  fluxes,  such  as  potassium  bichromate, 
sodium  molybdate,  borax,  lead  oxide,  etc.  Most  of  these  processes 
find  no  equivalent  in  nature.  Third,  by  the  decomposition  of  alumi- 
num chloride  or  fluoride  by  water  at  high  temperatures — methods 
which  may  shed  some  light  upon  the  formation  of  corundum  as  a 
contact  mineral,  or  as  a  constituent  of  metamorphic  rocks.  In  some 
of  these  reactions  boric  acid  plays  a  part.  Fourth,  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  other  minerals,  such  as  muscovite.  Finally,  by  crystallization 
of  artificial  magmas. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  examine  these  processes  in 
detail.  It  is  enough  to  select  from  among  them  those  which  seem  to 
be  the  most  significant.  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey,^  for  example, 
dissolved  alumina  in  melted  nepheline,  and  found  that  upon  cooling 
the  greater  part  of  it  crystallized  out  as  corundum.  The  association 
of  corundum  with  certain  nepheline  syenites  can  be  rationally  studied 
in  the  light  of  this  observation.  With  leucite  a  similar  result  was 
obtained;  but  an  artificial  potassium  nepheline  gave  no  similar  re- 
action. A.  Brun^  prepared  corundum,  together  with  anorthite,  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  40  parts  silica,  37  lime,  and  120  alumina  to 
whiteness  for  three  hours.  Fusion  of  the  mixture,  however,  gave 
him  only  glass.  When  the  alumina  was  reduced  to  23  parts,  zoisite 
was  formed.  W.  Bruhns''  obtained  corundum  in  the  wet  way  by 
heating  alumina  for  ten  hours  to  300°  in  a  platinum  tube  with  water 
containing  a  trace  of  ammonium  fluoride ;  but  at  250°  no  crystalliza- 
tion took  place.  By  similar  reactions  hematite,  quartz,  tridymite, 
and  ilmenite  were  prepared.  These  experiments  strengthen  the  sup- 
position that  the  fluorine  compounds  contained  in  volcanic  exhala- 
tions may  assist  the  natural  formation  of  the  minerals  named.  P. 
Hautefeuille's  synthesis  of  corundum*  by  the  action  of  moist  hydro- 
fluoric acid  upon  alumina  at  a  red  heat  is  another  ilhistration  of  the 
same  principle.  It  is  typical  of  a  considerable  number  of  mineral 
syntheses.  That  the  fluorides  are  not  essential  to  the  formation  of 
corundum,  however,  is  shown  by  the  experiment-s  of  G.  Friedel.^ 
When  amorphous  alumina  is  heated  to  450-500°  with  a  solution  of 

«  Fouqu4  and  L^vy,  Synthase  des  mln^raux  et  des  roches.  Paris,  1882.  L.  Bourgeois, 
Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  min^raux.  in  Fremy's  Encyclopedic  chimlque.  vol.  2,  Ist  ap- 
pendix.    Morozewicz,  Min.  pet.  MItth.,  vol.   18,  p.  23,  1898. 

*Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13,  p.  147.  1800. 

'Arch.  8ci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25,  p.  239,  1891. 

<  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1889.  pt.  2,  p.  62. 

•  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  153,  1865. 

f  Boll.  Soc.  min.»  vol.  14,  p.  8,  1891. 
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soda,  corundum  and  diaspore,  HA10._,,  are  both  produced.  At  530- 
535°  corundum  alone  formed,  and  at  400°  only  diaspore.  If  the 
alumina  contained  a  little  silica,  crystals  of  quartz  appeared.  By  a 
similar  reaction  between  ferric  hydroxide  and  soda  solution,  Friedel 
obtained  crystals  of  hematite. 

From  a  geological  standpoint  the  most  important  experiments 
upon  the  genesis  of  corundum  are  those  of  Morozewicz,"  who  studied 
the  conditions  of  its  deposition  from  a  cooling  magma.  He  worked 
with  artificial  magmas  upon  a  rather  large  scale,  using  the  furnaces 
of  a  glass  factory  in  preparing  his  melts;  and  he  found  that  when- 
ever the  alumina,  in  comparison  with  the  other  bases,  exceeded  a  cer- 
tain ratio,  the  excess,  upon  cooling  the  fused  mass,  crystallized  out 
completely  either  as  corundum,  as  spinel,  as  sillimanite,  or  as  iolite.* 
The  qualifying  conditions  are  as  follows : 

An  alumosilicate  magma  in  which  the  molecular  ratio  of  the 
bases  CaO,  K«0,  Na^O  is  to  AI2O3  as  1 : 1  is  said  to  be  saturated  with 
resp^ct  to  alumina.  If  more  alumina  is  present  the  magma  is  super- 
saturated, and  the  excess  will  be  deposited  as  one  or  another  of  the 
above-named  minerals.  If  we  write  the  general  formula  for  the 
magma  of  EO.mAl^Oa.nSiOo  the  following  rules  are  found  to 
apply :  First,  if  magnesia  and  iron  are  absent,  and  the  value  of  n  lies 
between  2  and  G,  the  excess  of  alumina  will  crystallize  wholly  as 
corundum ;  but  if  n  is  greater  than  G,  sillimanite,  or  sillimanite  and 
corundum,  will  form.  With  magnesia  or  iron  present  in  an  amount 
above  0.5  per  cent,  and  with  ?i<6,  spinel  is  produced,  or  spinel  and 
corundum  together.  With  n>6,  the  magnesia  and  the  excess  of 
alumina  will  go  to  form  iolite,  or  iolite  and  spinel.  In  each  case  the 
alumina  in  excess  of  the  ratio  RO :  Al.O., : :  1 : 1  is  completely  taken 
up  in  the  formation  of  the  several  species  named.  The  balance  of  the 
alumina — the  normal  alumina,  so  to  speak — will  obviously  appear  in 
other  minerals,  such  as  anorthite,  nepheline,  alkali  feldspars,  etc., 
whose  nature  will  depend  upon  the  bases  which  happen  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  also  upon  the  proportion  of  silica. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Morozewicz's  memoir  it  was  com- 
monly supposed,  but  without  good  reason,  that  corundum  was  not  a 
true  pyrogenic  mineral.  It  was  best  known  as  occurring  with  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  and  especially  in  limestones;  and  it  had  been  observed 
as  a  product  of  contact  action,  although  rarely.^     WTien  corundum 

«MIn.  pet.  MItth.,  vol.  18,  pp.  22-83,  1898.  Also  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln..  vol.  24, 
p.  281.   1895. 

*  Cordlerlte.     The  name  Iolite  has  priority  and  Is  given  preference  by  Dana. 

'•  K.  Biisz  (Oeol.  Mag..  1896,  p.  492)  found  corundum  In  contacts  l)etween  granite  and 
clay  slate  on  Dartmoor  In  Devonshire.  A.  K.  Coomfira-SwAmy  (Quart.  .Tour.  Oeol.  Soc., 
vol.  .'»7.  p.  185.  1901)  ol)8erve<i  It  at  contacts  l)etween  granite  and  micaceous  quartzHe 
near  Morlalx.  France.  The  corundum  was  there  associated  with  sillimanite,  andalusite, 
spinel,  etc. 
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Was  found  in  igneous  rocks  it  was  regarded  as  derived  from  acci- 
dental inclusions,  and  not  as  a  primary  separation  from  the  magma. 
The  work  of  Morozewicz  modified  these  beliefs  and  shed  new  light 
upon  the  problems  of  petrology.  The  common  association  of  corun- 
dum with  spinel,  iolite,  sillimanite,  andalusite,  and  kyanite  at  once 
became  significant,  and  in  accordance  wuth  the  rules  developed  by 
Morozewicz. 

Pyrogenic  corundum,  according  to  A.  Lagorio,**  is  found  in  alumo- 
silicate  rocks  only  w  hen  the  latter  contain  over  30  per  cent  of  alumina, 
and  such  rocks  are  rare.  Lagorio  cites  analyses  of  several  examples, 
and  Morozew^icz  ^  himself  describes  others.  Kyschtymite  is  an  anor- 
thite  rock  containing  up  to  59.5  per  cent  of  corundum;  a  corundum 
syenite  with  18.5  per  cent  consists  largely  of  orthoclase  and  albite, 
and  a  corundum  pegmatite  with  35.4  per  cent  has  similar  composition. 
All  these  rocks  are  from  the  Ural  Mountains.  A  corundum  anortho- 
site  analogous  to  kyschtymite  has  been  described  by  W.  G.  Miller  ^ 
from  Canada;  and  corundum-bearing  nepheline  syenites,  according 
to  A.  P.  Coleman,''  are  also  found  in  the  same  region.  In  the  Coim- 
batore  district,  Madras  Presidency,  India,  T.  H.  Holland  ^  found 
large  crystals  of  corundum  in  an  albite-orthoclase  rock  near  its  con- 
tact with  elaeolite  syenite.  They  were  associated  with  chrysoberyl 
and  zinc  spinel,  zinc  oxide  and  glucina  having  here  played  the  part 
usually  assigned  to  magnesia  in  the  commoner  magmas.  In  the  Bid- 
well  Bar  quadrangle,  California,  A.  C.  Lawson^  found  a  dike  of  an 
oligoclase-corundum  rock  cutting  peridotite. 

The  solubility  of  alumina  in  peridotite  magmas — ^that  is,  in  mag- 
mas free  from  lime  and  alkalies — seems  not  to  have  been  experimen- 
tally investigated.  The  corimdum  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
however,  is  associated  with  rocks  of  this  class,  and  whether  it  was 
derived  by  fractional  crystallization  from  the  olivine  rock,  dunite, 
or  from  contact  action  with  adjacent  gneisses  is  an  open  question. 
The  latter  view,  which  is  that  of  the  earlier  writers  upon  these  locali- 

•Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  24,  p.  285,  1895.  This  memoir  contains  abundant  litera- 
ture references  upon  the  occurrence  of  corundum  In  Uneous  rocks. 

>Min.  pet.  MItth.,  vol.  18,  pp.  212.  219.  1S98.  For  present  purposes  the  minor  acces- 
sory minerals  In  these  rocks  may  be  ignored. 

«Am.  Geologist,  vol.  24,  p.  276,  1899. 

*  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  7,  p.  437,  1899. 

« Mem.  Geol.  Survey.  India,  vol.  30,  pp.  201,  205,  1901.  For  Indian  corundum  in 
general,  see  Holland,  Manual  of  Geology  of  India.  Economic  geology,  pt.  1 ;  F.  R.  Mallet, 
Rec.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  5,  p.  20.  1872;  vol.  0.  p.  43,  1873;  and  C.  S.  Mlddlemlss, 
idem,  vol.  29,  p.-  39.  1896.  Mallet  describes  beds  of  corundum  in  gneiss.  A  remarkable 
corundum  rock  from  India  is  described  by  J.  W.  .Tudd  in  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  11,  p.  56, 
1895.  For  Burmese  occurrences,  se«»  V.  H.  Brown  and  .Tudd,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  67, 
p.   .^87,   1895. 

f  Bull.  Dept.  Geology,  Univ.  California,  vol.  3,  p.  219,  1903. 
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ties,  was  advocated  by  T.  M.  Chatard,®  but  J.  H.  Pratt*  argues  in 
favor  of  a  pyrogenic  origin.  According  to  Pratt,  the  corundum 
crystallized  from  the  fused  dunite  along  the  cooler  surfaces  of  con- 
tact with  the  surrounding  rocks.  In  these  deposits  spinel  occurs  but 
rarely.  The  corundum,  emery,  and  iron  spinel  of  the  "  Cortlandt 
series  "  in  New  York  were  regarded  by  G.  H.  Williams  ^  as  segre- 
gations in  norite.** 

At  Yogo  Gulch,  in  the  Little  Belt  Mountains  of  Montana,  corun- 
dum is  found  in  dikes  of  lamprophyre  which  contains  too  little 
alumina  to  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Morozewicz.  The 
occurrence  has  been  carefully  studied  b\'  W.  H.  Weed  ^  and  L.  V. 
Pirsson,^  who  believe  that  the  corun<Jum  was  not  in  this  case  a  con- 
stituent of  the  original  magma,  but  that  it  has  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  latter  upon  inclosed  fragments  of  clay  shale  or  lime- 
stone. This,  of  course,  is  a  sort  of  contact  action,  but  its  mechanism 
is  not  clearly  worked  out.  The  thermal  decomposition  of  minerals, 
especially  of  silicates,  has  so  far  been  inadequately  studied.  Under 
what  natural  conditions  can  alumina  be  liberated  from  its  silicates? 
This  is  a  question  which  demands  investigation,  but  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  Vernadsky,^  by  fusing  muscovite,  obtained  sillimanite  and 
conmdum.  Natural  corundum  evidently  may  originate  in  more 
than  one  way,  and  no  single  process  can  account  for  all  of  its  occur- 
rences. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  corundum  is  one  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory of  minerals  toward  aqueous  solvents,  being  insoluble  in  even  the 
strongest  acids,  it  is  not  absolutely  imalterable  by  them.  S.  J. 
Thugutt  *  found  that  corundum,  upon  prolonged  heating  with  water 
to  about  280°  in  a  platinum  digester,  became  appreciably  hydrated. 
The  product  of  the  reaction  after  88G  hours  contained  5.14  per  cent 
of  combined  water.  Even  at  100°  in  an  open  vessel,  some  hydration 
occurred.     A  similar  i)r()longed  treatment  of  corundum  with  a  solu- 

♦•  Bull.  r.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  42,  p.  45.  1887.  Chatard  gives  abundant  references  to 
literature.  See  also  F.  V.  King's  report  upon  (Jeorgla  corundum  (Bull.  No.  2,  Oeol.  Sur- 
vey (Georgia.  1894).  which  contains  a  bibliography  of  American  publications  upon  the 
subject.  A  similar  publication  by  J.  V.  Lewis,  on  North  Carolina  corundum,  forms  Bull. 
No.  11  of  the  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey.  1K06.  Vol.  1  of  the  North  Carolina  Geol. 
Survey.  190r>.  by  Tratt  and  I^ewis.  is  a  valuable  monograph  on  corundum  and  chromlte. 

*Ara.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  6,  p.  40.  1808;  vol.  8.  p.  227,  1899.  In  Min.  Mag.,  vol. 
12.  p.  1H9.  1890,  J.  W.  .Tudd  and  W.  E.  Hidden  have  a  paper  upon  North  Carolina  ruby; 
also  In  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  4th  ser.,  vol.  8,  p.  370,  1899. 

«•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser..  vol.  33,  p.  194.  1887. 

«*  For  an  account  of  the  emery  mine  at  Chester.  Massachusetts,  see  B.  K.  Emerson. 
Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  29.  p.  117.  1898.  In  Bull.  I^  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  269. 
190G,  J.  n.  Pratt  gives  a  very  complete  account  of  the  corundum  and  emery  of  the 
T'nited  States,  together  with  much  Information  upon  foreign  localities.  For  the  emery 
of  Naxos.  see  S.  A.  Papavasiliu,  Geol.  Centralbl..  vol.  8.  p.  99,  190.1. 

'Twentieth  Ann.  Kept.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3.  p.  454,  1900. 

Mdem,  p.  552;  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  421,  1807.  See  also  G.  F.  Kuns, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.  vol.  4.  p.  417,   1897. 

"Cited  by  Morozewicz.  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  18.  p.  25.  1898. 

*  Mineralchemlsche  Studien,  p.  104,  Dorpat,  1891. 
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tion  of  the  silicate  KoSijOg  converted  it  into  a  substance  having  the 
composition  of  orthoclase,  while  sodium  silicate  produced  a  com- 
pound resembling  analcite.  In  nature  reactions  of  this  kind  are 
conceivably  possible,  but  they  must  be  very  slow;  in  the  laboratory 
the  acceleration  due  to  temperature  and  pressure  accounts  for  much 
of  the  change.  However,  alterations  of  corundum  are  common,  and 
Thugutt's  experiments  give  us  some  notion  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  probably  effected.  By  water  alone  corundum  may  be  trans- 
formed into  diaspore,  HAlOo,  which  is  one  of  its  frequent  associates. 
By  further  or  coincident  action  of  salts  dissolved  in  percolating 
waters  the  alteration  of  corundum  can  bo  modified,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  minerals  may  be  produced.*  Among  them 
gibbsite,  spinel,  sillimanite,  kyanite,  andalusite,  pyrophyllite,  musco- 
vite,  paragonite,  chloritoid,  margarite,  zoisite,  feldspars,  tourmaline, 
and  various  vermiculites  and  chlorites  have  been  recorded.^  Some  of 
these  reported  alteration  products  are  doubtless  secondary  and  not 
due  to  the  direct  transformation  of  corundum,  but  on  this  subject 
there  is  much  uncertainty.  The  envelopment  of  one  mineral  by 
another  does  not  necessarily  establish  the  derivation  of  the  second 
from  the  first.  The  field  observations  and  the  study  of  natural  speci- 
mens need  to  be  reenforced  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory  before 
accurate  conclusions  concerning  the  alterations  can  be  drawn. 

THE  SPIXEIiS. 

Spinel. — Isometric.  Composition,  MgAl204.  Molecular  weight, 
142.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.5.  Molecular  volume,  40.7.  Usually  col- 
ored violet,  green,  or  red  by  impurities.     Hardness,  8. 

Hercynite. — Isometric.  Composition,  FeAlj,04.  Molecular  weight, 
174.1.  Specific  gravity,  3.93.  Molecular  volume,  44.3.  Color,  black. 
Hardness,  7.5  to  8. 

These  minerals,  together  with  gahnite,  ZnAL,04,  magnetite, 
Fe"Fe'"204,  magnesioferrite,  MgFeo04,  franklinite,  and  chromite, 
form  a  natural  isometric  group,  in  which  there  are  many  intermediate 
mixtures.  In  the  general  formula  R"R"%04,  R"  may  be  mag- 
nesium, ferrous  iron,  zinc,  or  manganese;  and  R'"  is  represented  by 
aluminum,  ferric  iron,  trivalent  manganese,  and  chromium.  In 
pleonaste  we  have  an  intermediate  magnesium  iron  spinel,  and  in 
picotite  chromium  appears.  Structurally  the  formula  of  spinel  is 
commonly  written  0=A1 — O — Mg — O — A1=:0,  but  this  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  finality.  It  is  not  the  only  expression  possible,  nor  has 
its  validity  been  proved. 

•  For  a  discussion  of  the  reactions  which  are  supposed  to  produce  the  alterations  of 
corandum,  see  C.  R.  Van  Illse,  Mon.  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey,  vol.  47.  pp.  223-225,  1004. 

»P.  A.  Qenth,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc..  vol.  13.  p.  MM,  1873;  vol.  20,  p.  381.  1882;  Am. 
Jour.  Bel.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  .S9,  p.  47.  1890.     These  papers  are  full  of  detaiVV^  v^?,'a.v^\wv>  ^X^^'ss.- 
tlon  products  of  corundum. 
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The  following  analyses  of  spinels  show  the  wide  variations  in  their 
composition : 

Analyses  of  spinels. 

A.  Rose  spinel,  Ceylon.     Analysis  by  H.  Abich. 

B.  From  Vesuvius.     Analysis  by  H.  Abich.     Analyses  A  and  B  cited  from  Dana's  Sys- 
tem of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  222. 

C.  From  Iherzolite,  Auvergne.     Analysis  by  F.  Pisani,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  63,  p.  49,  1866. 

D.  From  pyroxenite,  Montana.     Analysis  by  L.  G.  Kakins,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No. 
220,  p.  20,  1903. 

E.  Pleonaste  from  near  Peekskill,  New  York.     Analysis  by  C.  A.  WoUe,  Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
2d  ser.,  vol.  48,  p.  350,  1869. 

F.  Hercynite  from  the  Bdhmerwald.     Analysis  by  B.  Quadrat,  Lieblg's  Annalen,  vol.  55, 
p.  357,  1845. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

AljOi 

60.01 
1.10 

67.46 

50.06 

62.09 

2.62 

2.10 

17.66 

trace 

15.61 

.16 

.55 

60.79 

61.17 

CfjOi 

FcfOi 

10.72 
13.60 

5.26 
21.74 

FeO 

.71 

5.06 

35.07 

MnO              ..                

MgO 

26.21 

26.94 

17.20 

12.84 

2.92 

CaO  .     .              

SiOj 

2.02 

2.38 

• 

99.05 

100.84 

100.58 

100.69 

100.63 

99.76 

Members  of  the  spinel  group  have  been  made  artificially  by 
methods  which  generally  recall  those  mentioned  under  corundum. 
For  example,  S.  Meunier"  fused  a  mixture  of  alumina,  magnesia, 
cryolite,  and  aluminum  chloride,  and  obtained  spinel  crystals.  In 
another  investigation  ^  he  produced  them  by  heating  aluminum 
chloride  and  w  ater  with  metallic  magnesium  in  a  sealed  tube.  These 
processes,  with  others  which  have  been  described,  may  perhaps  repre- 
sent in  a  broad  way  the  pneumatolytic  methods  of  nature.  The  pro- 
duction of  spinel  by  the  fusion  of  appropriate  magmatic  mixtures  is, 
however,  the  process  of  greatest  importance  geologically,  and  some  of 
the  conditions  attending  its  formation  have  been  already  described 
under  corundum.  The  details  of  Morozewicz's  experiments  need  not 
be  repeated  here.^  An  interesting  emphasis  is  given  to  them  by  the 
observations  of  G.  Linck,''  wiio  found,  in  a  German  gabbro,  spinel 
associated  with  sillimanite  and  corundum.^ 

Spinels  are  also  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  other  minerals, 
or  by  the  reactions  of*  two  or  more  species  upon  one  another.  Accord- 
ing to  Vernadsky/  spinel  is  among  the  compounds  produced  by  the 
fusion  of  biotite,  an  observation  which  has  been  confirmed  by  C. 
Doelter.^     F.  W.  Clarke  and  E.  A.  Schneider*  found  it  to  be  formed 

"Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  104.  p.  1111,  1887. 
Mdem,  vol.  00,  p.  701.  1880. 

♦■  See  also  .T.  II.  L.  Vogt,  Mineralbiidung  In  Schmelzniassen,  pp.  180-20.'{. 
-  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  189.S.  p.  47. 

*•  See  also  W.  Salomon,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  (iesell.,  vol.  42,  p.  r»2.^»,  1890,  for  spinel 
In  cordierite  contact  rocks  in  Italy. 

^  Cited  by  J.  Morozewicz,  Min.  i)et.  Mittb.,  vol.  18,  p.  .^>0,  1898. 
^Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 
^BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  IIH,  p.  "AO,  1H^;\. 
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when  clinochlore  and  xanthophyllite  were  strongly  ignited,  and 
Doelter<»  also  obtained  it  by  fusinor  the  first-named  species.  Tour- 
maline, pyrope,  and  spessartite  also  yield  spinel  among  the  products 
of  their  fusion.^ 

According  to  Fouque  and  Levy  ^  spinel  and  melanite  are  formed 
when  nephelite  and  augite  are  fused  together,  and  Doelter  and  Hus- 
sak**  obtained  spinel  from  a  mixture  of  fayalite  and  sarcolite.  M. 
Vucnik  ^  found  that  a  mixture  of  magnetite  and  anorthite  gave 
recrystallized  anorthite,  hercynite,  and  glass,  the  magnetite  having 
disappeared.  Similar  observations  with  augite-elseolite  and  corun- 
dum-elseolite  mixtures  were  made  by  B.  Vukits.^ 

Spinel,  especially  pleonaste,  is  a  common  accessory  mineral  in 
gneisses  and  in  many  eruptive  rocks.  Picotite  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  peridotites  and  the  derived  serpentines.  Spinel  is  a  frequent 
companion  of  corundum  and  also  of  emery,  as  at  Chester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  the  norite  at  Crugers,  New  York.^  A  number  of  remark- 
able spinel  rocks  from  Elba  have  been  described  by  P.  Aloisi.*  Many 
of  these  occurrences  are  easily  interpreted  in  tke  light  of  Morozewicz's 
experiments.  The  other  experiments,  cited  above,  explain  the  appear- 
ance of  spinel  as  a  contact  mineral.  In  many  cases  it  appears  in 
limestones  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  Its  alterations 
seem  to  have  been  little  studied,  but  a  change  into  steatite  is  men- 
tioned in  the  literature. 

Chromtte. — Isometric.  Normal  composition,  FeCr204,  but  with 
variable  replacements  of  Fe"  by  Mg,  and  of  Cr  by  Al  and  Fe''',  as 
in  the  other  members  of  the  spinel  group.  Specific  gravity,  4.32  to 
4.57.  Color,  black.  Hardness,  5.5.  The  following  analyses  are 
fairly  typical : » 

Analyses  of  chroinite. 

A.  From  vIclnUy  of  Mundorff,  British  Columbia.  Cliromplcotite.  Analysis  by  R.  A.  A. 
JohnstoD,  for  G.  C.  HofTmann,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13,  p.  242,  1902. 

B.  From  Corundum  Hill,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  C.  Baskervilie,  for  J.  H.  Pratt, 
Am.  .Tour.  Sci..  4th  ser.,  vol.  7.  p.  281.  1899. 

0.  From  Webster,  North  Carolina.     Analysis  by  11.  W.  Foote,  for  Pratt,  loc.  cit. 
D.  From  Port  au  Port  Bay,  Newfoundland.     Analysis  by  E.  Waller,  for  (J.  W.  Maynard, 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Enj?.,  vol.  27,  p.  283,  1897. 

•Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

•Doelter,  loc.  cit.,  for  tourmaline.  C.  Doelter  and  K.  Ilussak.  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1884,  pt. 
1,  p.  157,  for  garnets. 

"  Synthase  des  mln^raux  et  des  roches,  p.  04. 

''Neues  .Tahrb.,  1884.  pt.  1,  p.  157. 

•Centralbl.  Mln.  Geol.  Pal.,  1904,  p.  297.  Crlticise<l  by  .1.  Morozewicz  in  the  same 
journal,  190.5.  p.  148. 

r  Idem.  1904,  pp.  710,  743. 

»Q.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  3d  ser.,  vol.  33.  p.  194,  1887.  See  also  J.  II.  Pratt, 
Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  269,  p.  34,  1906. 

*  Proc.  verb.  Soc.  tosc.  sci.  nat.,  vol.  15,  p.  00. 

*  A  very  complete  collection  of  chromite  analyses,  down  to  1884,  with  literature  refer- 
ences, is  given  in  M.  K.  Wadsworth's  Lithological  studies :  Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology, 
Cambridge,  Biass.,  vol.  11,  1884. 
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B.  From  Tampadal,  lower  Silesia.     Analysis  by  LasxczyDskl,  for  H.  Traube,  Zeitschr. 
Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  46,  p.  50,   1894. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D.« 

E. 

CfjOs 

55.90 
13.83 

57.80 
7.82 

39.95 
29.28 

49.23 
7.50 

41.23 

AliOi 

24.58 

FejOi 

2.28 

FeO... 

14.64 

25.68 

.69 

5.22 

2.80 

13.90 

17.21 

trace 

18.66 

6.51 

16.99 

MnO 

.58 

MgO 

15.01 
.60 

17.31 

14.77 

SlOt 

99.08 

100.01 

100.44 

99.11 

100.43 

•Also  contains  traces  of  lime,  copper,  and  vanadium. 

The  earlier  syntheses  of  ehromite  seem  to  have  little  or  no  geolog- 
ical bearing.  S.  Meunier,"  however,  who  prepared  ehromite  by  oxi- 
dizing an  alloy  of  iron  and  chromium,  attributes  its  origin  to  a 
similar  reaction  occurring  in  nature.  He  supposes  that  such  an  alloy, 
like  platinum  and  nickel  iron,  can  be  brought  up  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth  to  be  oxidized  by  vapors  when  it  nears  the  surface.  Unfor- 
tunately no  such  alloy  Tias  yet  been  found  in  the  rocks,  and  in  meteor- 
ites ehromite  itself  is  a  common  mineral. 

Chromite  is  essentially  a  constituent  of  peridotites  and  of  the  ser- 
pentines derived  from  them.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  species  formed 
during  the  solidification  of  the  magma,  and  its  larger  deposits,  when 
it  occurs  in  ore  bodies,  are  now  generally  ascribed  to  magmatic  differ- 
entiation through  the  action  of  gravity.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt*  thus  inter- 
prets the  chromite  deposits  of  Norway,  and  J.  H.  Pratt  ^  has  elaborated 
the  same  conception  with  re.spect  to  tlie  chromic  iron  ores  of  North 
Carolina.  The  origin  of  corundum  and  of  chromite  in  dunite  Pratt 
explains  in  the  same  way.  When  a  peridotite  alters  to  serpentine, 
the  refractory  chromite  remains  unchanged. 

Magnetite. — Isometric.  Composition,  FcgO^,  but  with  variable  im- 
purities and  replacements.  Molecular  weight,  231.7.  Specific  gravity, 
5.17.  Molecular  volume,  44.8.  Color,  black.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5. 
Magnesium,  manganese,  aluminum,  and  titanium  are  common  impuri- 
ties, rutile,  ilmenite,  hematite,  and  the  spinels  being  frequent  admix- 
tures in  magnetite.  The  titaniferous  magnetites  form  a  well-known 
subclass  of  ores.  In  a  magnetite  from  the  Tyrolese  Alps  T.  Petersen* 
found  1.76  per  cent  of  nickel  oxide,  and  the  magnetites  of  eastern 
Ontario  mav  contain  half  as  much.*' 


«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110,  p.  424,  1890. 

"Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1894,  p.  384. 

«■  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Enj?.,  vol.  29,  p.  17,  1899.  For  a  general  review  of  chromite 
depoHlts.  see  Stelzner-Bergeat,  Die  Erziagersttttten,  p.  .S.*?,  1904.  The  magmatic  view 
is  adopted  In  this  work,  and  also  In  Beck's  treatise  upon  ore  bodies. 

«»  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1807,  p.  836. 

•W.  (J.  Miller.  Rept.  British  Assoc,  1897,  p.  000. 
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Magnetite  is  often  observed  as  a  furnace  product,  and  it  forms  the 
"  iron  scale  "  of  the  blacksmith.  W.  Miiller  '^  found  both  magnetite 
and  hematite  in  crystals,  among  the  oxidation  products  of  the  iron- 
bearing  residues  from  an  aniline  factory.  The  mineral  has  also  been 
produced  artificially  by  several  investigators.  J.  J.  Ebelmen  ^  pre- 
pared it,  well  crystallized,  by  fusing  together  an  iron  silicate  and  lime. 
According  to  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,*"  ferrous  oxide,  heated  in  a 
stream  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  magnetite,  while  a  mixture  of 
magnesia  and  ferric  oxide,  similarly  treated,  yields  magnesioferrite, 
MgFe204.  T.  Sidot ''  obtained  magnetite  by  the  calcination  of  ferric 
oxide  alone. 

In  artificial  magmas  magnetite  is  easily  formed,  especially  when 
the  proportion  of  silica  is  low.  Any  excess  of  iron  over  that  needed 
to  combine  with  silica  is  likely  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  mag- 
netite, although  the  conditions  of  its  appearance  are  not  so  simple 
as  in  the  separation  of  alumina  as  corundum.*'  The  order  of  its 
crystallization,  with  reference  to  other  minerals,  is  by  no  means 
invariable. 

Like  the  spinels,  magnetite  may  be  formed  by  the  breaking  down 
of  other  species,  or  by  reactions  between  them.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  C.  Doelter,^  for  ex- 
ample, repeatedly  obtained  it  by  fusing  various  rocks  in  contact  with 
limestone — a  procedure  which  recalls  Ebelmen's  experiment.  Ac- 
mite  upon  fusion  yields  magnetite  and  a  glass,  ^  and  glaucophane 
gives  similarly  a  mixture  in  which  magnetite  appears.  By  melting 
together  biotite  and  microcline,  Fouque  and  Levy  *  obtained  magnet- 
ite, leucite,  and  olivine.  J.  Lenarrio  ^  found  magnetite  in  the  mass 
produced  by  fusing  leucite  with  augite ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when 
magnetite  and  labradorite  were  taken,  the  former  mineral  was  dis- 
solved and  augite  appeared.  Similar  observations  were  made  by 
M.  Vii?nik  f  and  B.  Vukits,*^  who  found  magnetite  among  the  fusion 
products  of  anorthite  and  hedenbergite,  albite  and  hedenbergite, 
olivine  and  augite,  elaeolite  and  augite,  and  elseolite  and  diopside. 
Each  of  these  couples,  when  fused,  yielded  magnetite,  with  other 
products  which  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mixture. 

•Zeltschr.  Deutach.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  45,  p.  63,  1803. 
•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  33,  p.  528,  1851. 
*-  Idem,  vol.  53,  p.  199,  1861. 

*  Idem,  vol.  69,  p.  201,  1869. 

*  See  J.  Morozewicz,  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  18,  p.  84,  1898,  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Mlneral- 
blldung  in  Schmelzmassen,  pp.  203-212. 

'Neues  Jahrb.,  1886,  pt.  1.  p.  128. 

'  Doelter,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1807,  pt.  1,  p.  1.     See  also  M.  Vufnlk,  cited  below. 

*  Synthase  des  min^raux  et  des  rochea,  p.  77. 

«  Centralbl.  MIn.  Geol.  Pal.,  1003.  pp.  705,  743. 
'  Idem,  1904,  pp.  300,  342,  344,  345.  3(J0,  360. 
» Idem,  1904,  pp.  705,  715,  743,  748. 
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Magnetite  occurs  as  an  accessory  mineral  in  rocks  of  all  classes, 
and  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  principal  constituent,  or  even 
forms  rock  masses  by  itself.  It  is  obviously  most  abundant  in  rocks 
rich  in  ferromagnesian  minerals,  such  as  norites,  diabases,  gabbros, 
or  peridotites;  but  it  is  also  associated  with  nepheline  rocks  and 
anorthites.  In  many  cases  it  forms  large  ore  bodies  that  are  re- 
garded as  products  of  magmatic  differentiation;  and  these  deposits, 
as  a  rule,  are  highly  titaniferous.*  Some  ores  shade  from  magnet- 
ite into  ilmenite,  with  over  40  per  cent  of  titanic  oxide.  They  fre- 
quently contain  spinel,  and  sometimes,  also,  corundum. 

In  the  great  iron  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  magnetite  is 
found  in  slates  and  cherts,  often  associated  with  griinerite  and  actino- 
lite.^  Here  the  mineral  is  not  of  direct  igneous  origin.  In  the  Mesabi 
district,  according  to  C.  K.  Leith,^  it  is  derived  from  the  leaching  of 
a  hydrous  iron  silicate,  of  uncertain  composition,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  "  greenalite."  Other  silicates  may  yield  magnetite 
through  metamorphic  changes,  and  it  can  also  form,  says  C.  R.  Van 
Hise,*  irom  marcasite  and  pyrite,  and  from  the  oxidation  of  siderite 
in  situ.  By  further  oxidation  magnetite  can  alter  to  hematite  and 
limonite,  and  through  the  agency  of  carbonated  waters  it  may  be 
transformed  into  siderite  again. 

HEMATITE. 

Rhombohedral.  Composition,  FegOg.  Molecular  weight,  159.8. 
Specific  gravity,  5.2.  Molecular  volume,  30.7.  Color,  red  to  steel- 
gray  and  black.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5.  Hematite' has  been  prepared 
artificially  by  several  methods.  In  the  classical  experiment  of  Gay- 
Lussac,^  the  vapor  of  ferric  chloride  was  decomposed  by  steam  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  crystals  of  hematite  were  formed.  A.  Dau- 
bree  f  obtained  it  by  passing  ferric  chloride  vapor  over  lime;  and  H. 
Sainte-Claire  Devilled  prepared  the  specular  variety  by  the  slow 

•  See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt.  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1893,  p.  6 ;  1894,  p.  382 ;  1900,  pp.  234,  370 ; 
1901,  pp.  0,  180.  289.  '.Vll.  J.  F.  Kemp,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 
p.  377.  1899  ;  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  20,  p.  323,  1899 ;  vol.  21,  p.  56,  1900;  Zeitschr. 
prakt.  (Jeol.,  190.^>.  p.  71.  W.  Lindgren,  Science,  vol.  16,  p.  984,  1902.  G.  H.  Williams, 
Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33,  p.  194,  1887.  R.  Beck,  Lehre  von  den  Erzlagerstfttten, 
2d  od.,  pp.  20-.'l0.  Komp's  paper  in  the  School  of  Minos  Quarterly  is  a  general  review  of 
the  titanlferous  magnetites,  with  many  analyses  and  copious  references  to  other  literature. 
In  Zeitschr.  prakt.  (ieol..  1907,  p.  86,  Vogt  describes  magmatic  iron  ores  in  granite.  On 
magmatic  Iron  ores  In  Ctah,  see  H  I*.  .Tennings.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  35,  p. 
338,  190.^>.  On  the  magmatic  magnetites  of  Lapland,  see  O.  Stutzer,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell. 
Bd.  24,  p.  548.  1907. 

*See  ('.  R.  Van  llise,  W.  S.  Bayley.  II.  L.  Smyth,  and  .7.  M.  Clements,  in  Men.  V.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  vol.  28,  1897;  vol.  36,  1899;  and  vol.  45,  1903. 

••  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  43,  pp.  101-11,5,  1903. 

**  A  treatise  on  metamorphism  :  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  p.  229,  1904. 

«■  See  R.  Brauns,  Chemlsche  Mlneralogle,  p.  231,  1896. 

rCompt.  Rend.,  vol.  39.  p.  135.  1854. 

'Idem,  vol.  52,  p.  1264,  1861. 
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action  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  upon  ferric  oxide  at  a  red  heat. 
Hematite  is  also  produced,  according  to  H.  Arctowski,«  by  the  action 
of  vaporized  ammonium  chloride  upon  either  red-hot  iron  or  ferric 
oxide.  It  has  also  been  noted  as  a  sublimation  product  in  the  salt-cake 
furnaces  of  certain  chemical  works.^  Fine  crystals  of  hematite, 
grouped  in  rosettes,  have  been  formed  in  the  iron  heating  pipes  of  a 
Deacon  chlorine  apparatus  in  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  crystals 
were  as  much  as  3  centimeters  in  diameter.  Their  formation  was  due 
to  the  action  of  heated  air  and  the  sulphur  gases  from  the  fuel  upon 
the  iron.*'  Ferric  chloride  or  sulphate  was  probably  first  formed 
and  then  transformed  into  hematite  by  aqueous  vapor.  All  these 
reactions  are  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  that  produce 
the  so-called  "  sublimed  "  hematite  which  is  seen  upoii  volcanic  lavas. 
A.  Arzruni,**  on  comparing  the  volcanic  mineral  with  the  artificial 
product,  found  them  to  be  crystallographically  identical.  W. 
Bruhns's  experiment,^  in  which  hematite  was  formed  by  heating 
amorphous  ferric  oxide  with  w^ater  and  a  trace  of  ammonium  fluoride 
to  300°  in  a  platinum  tube,  seems  to  be  less  closely  related  to  geologi- 
cal phenomena. 

Fouque  and  Levy^  repeatedly  obtained  hematite  from  artificial 
magmas,  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  by  others.  In 
ordinary  furnace  slags,  however,  according  to  J.  II.  L.  Vogt,  ^  hema- 
tite rarely  if  ever  occurs.  Ferric  oxide  can  crystallize  out  as  hema- 
tite only  when  ferrous  compounds  are  either  absent  or  present  in  quite 
subordinate  amounts,  for  ferrous  oxide  unites  with  it  to  form  mag- 
netite. The  latter  species,  therefore,  is  characteristic  of  rocks  rich  in 
ferromagnesian  minerals,  while  hematite  appears  chiefly  in  the  more 
siliceous  and  feldspathic  granites,  syenites,  trachytes,  rhyolites,  an- 
desites,  and  phonolites.  It  is  also  found  in  the  crystalline  schists;  but 
magnetite  is  by  far  the  more  common  as  a  pyrogenic  mineral.  In 
igneous  rocks  generally  ferrous  oxide  exceeds  the  ferric  in  amoimt, 
the  average  percentages,  as  shown  by  961  analyses,'^  being  3.46  FeO 
and  2.63  FcjOj.  This  preponderance  of  the  lower  oxide  seems  to 
determine  the  frequent  formation  of  magnetite.  The  ferric  pyrite 
and  the  ferrous  pyrrhotite  appear  to  follow^  the  same  rule  of  associa- 
tion, the  one  being  commonest  in  highly  silicic  rocks,  the  other  accom- 
panying the  ferromagnesian  minerals. 

•Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  6,  p.  377,  1804  :  Bull.  Acad.  Belj?.,  3d  ser..  vol.  27,  p.  9:{3. 

»See  H.  Vater,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  10,  p.  31)1,  188.');  and  B.  Doss,  idem,  vol.  20, 
p.  566,  1892. 

«  PersoDal  communication  from  Prof.  C.  K.  Munroe. 

<ZeltBchr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  18,  p.  46,  1801. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1889,  pt.  2,  p.  02. 

f  Synthase  dea  min^raux  et  des  roches,  p.  2.36. 

'  Mineralbildung  In  Schmelzmassen,  pp.  2ir>-217.  Ct.  also  .1.  Morozewlcz,  Min.  pet. 
Mittb.,  .vol.  18,  p.  84,  1898. 

*Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  p.  17,  1904. 
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Hematite  alters  into  limonite,  magnetite,  pyrite,  marcasite,  and 
siderite,**  and  in  metamorphic  rocks  it  may  be  derived  from  the  same 
species.  Limonite,  siderite,  and  magnetite  are  especially  liable  to 
yield  it.  The  derivation  of  hematite  from  silicates  is  probably  always 
indirect,  one  or  another  of  the  above-named  species  having  been 
formed  first.  Titanium  is  a  common  impurity  in  hematite,  and  L.  J. 
Igelstrom,^  in  a  Swedish  ore,  found  molybdenum  in  very  appreciable 
amounts. 

TITANIUM  MINERAL.S. 

Ilmenite. — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  FeTiOg.  Molecular 
weight,  152.  Specific  gravity,  4.5  to  5.  Molecular  volume,  30.4. 
Color,  black ;  luster,  submetallic.     PJardness,  5  to  6. 

Ilmenite,  menaccanite,  or  titanic  iron  has  been  little  investigated 
u^Don  the  synthetic  side.  W.  Bruhns  ^  prepared  it,  mixed  with  some 
magnetite,  by  heating  finely  divided  metallic  iron,  ferric  oxide,  and 
amorphous  titanic  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  platinum  tube 
to  270-300°.  In  nature,  however,  it  is  found  most  widely  diffused. 
It  occurs  with  or  replacing  hematite  in  granite  and  syenites  and  as  an 
essential  constituent  in  diorite,  diabase,  gabbro,  basalt,  etc.,  often  with 
magnetite.''  In  these  rocks  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  minerals  to  sep- 
arate. It  is  also  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  and  aniphibolite.  A.  von  Lasaulx  ^  describes  ilmenite  as  an 
alteration  derivative  of  rutile. 

The  constitution  of  ilmenite  has  been  much  discussed.  Some  au- 
thorities have  regarded  it  as  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  FcgOg  and 
TioOg;  but  C.  Friedel  and  J.  Gruerin,^  who  prepared  the  latter  com- 
pound artificially,  do  not  favor  this  view.  TigOg  as  such  has  not  been 
found  as  an  independent  mineral.  T.  Kcinig  and  O.  von  der  Pfordten  ^ 
made  various  attempts  to  detect  TioOg  in  ilmenite  and  only  met  with 
failure.  Since  the  mineral  pyrophanite,  MnTiOg,  isomorphous  with 
ilmenite,  is  known,  and  since,  as  S.  L.  Penfield  and  H.  W.  Foote* 
have  shown,  ilmenite  sometimes  contains  large  admixtures  of  the 
molecule  MgTiOg,  the  formula  FeTiOg  may  now  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished for  titanic  iron.  In  an  ilmenite  from  Warwick,  New  York, 
Penfield  and  Foote  found  IG  per  cent  of  magnesia.  In  fact,  the  com- 
pound MgTiOg  is  independently  represented  by  the  mineral  geikie- 

«  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Treatise  on  metamorphism  :  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  p.  226, 
11)04. 

"Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  2.5,  p.  94,  1806. 

*^  Neues  .Tahrb..  18S9.  pt.  2.  p.  65. 

«*  See  the  papers  of  Vogt.  Kemp,  and  others  cited  under  magnetite.  The  titaniferous 
magnetites  are  mixtures  of  that  species  with  Ilmenite.  See  also  A.  Cathrein,  Zeitschr. 
Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  H.  p.  .'^21,  lftS4. 

'Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln..  vol.  8.  p.  54,  1884. 

^  Ann.  chim.  phys..  5th  ser..  vol.  8,  p.  88.  1876. 

»  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  (iesell.,  vol.  22,  p.  1485,  1880.  « 

»  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  108,  1897. 
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lite**  from  Ceylon.     An  excess  of  iron  in  ilnienite  may  be  due  to 
admixed  hematite  and  an  excess  of  titanium  to  rulile. 

Ilmenite  is  often  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  white  or  even  reddish 
alteration  products,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  leu- 
coxene.  According  to  A.  Cathrein,^  this  substance  is  essentially 
titanite,  sometimes  accompanied  by  rutile. 

Pseudohrookite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  ferric  orthotitan- 
ate,  Fe^(Ti04)3.  Molecular  weight,  559.9.  Specific  gravity,  4.39. 
Molecular  volume,  127.5.     Color,  dark  brown  to  black.     Hardness,  6. 

Pseudohrookite  is  a  rare  accessory  mineral  in  certain  eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  andesite,  trachyte,  basalt,  and  nephelinite.  A  similar 
mineral,  formed  by  ''sublimation"  in  a  salt-cake  furnace,  was  de- 
scribed by  B.  Doss,'  who  gave  it  the  formula  Fe^TiOg  and  made  it 
ismorphous  with  andalusite,  Al,Si().v  The  natural  mineral,  however, 
has  the  orthotitanate  fornuila,  as  given  above.'* 

Perofskite, — Isometric  or  pseudoisometric.  Composition,  calcium 
titanate,  CaTiOg.  Molecular  weight,  13G.2.  Specific  gravity,  4. 
Molecular  volume,  84.  Color,  yellow,  ranging  through  orange  and 
brown  to  grayish  black.     Hardness,  5.5. 

Perofskite  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  several  chemists. 
J.  J.  Ebelmen  *•  obtained  it  by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  lime  and 
potassium  carbonate;  and  later  f  by  the  action  of  lime  on  an  alkaline 
melt  containing  titanic  oxide  and  silica.  P.  Hautefeuille  ^  heated  a 
mixture  of  calcium  chloride,  titanic  oxide,  and  silica  to  redness  in  a 
stream  of  moist  carbon  dioxide,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  obtained 
perofskite  crystals.  L.  Bourgeois  *  observed  its  deposition  from  va- 
rious fused  mixtures  resembling  natural  magmas  in  composition. 
Finally,  P.  J.  Holmquist*  prepared  perofskite  by  fusing  together 
sodium  carbonate,  calcium  carbonate,  and  titanic  oxide,  under  special 
manipulative  conditions. 

Perofskite  occurs  both  in  eruptive  and  met  amorphic  rocks.  It  is 
found  in  melilite,  leucite,  and  nepheline  rocks,  and  in  some  perido- 
tites;  ^  and  is  among  the  earliest  secretions.     It  is  particularly  charac- 

•  A  recent  description  of  f^eikielite  by  T.  Crook  and  B.  M.  .Tones  Is  printed  in  Mineralog. 
Mag.,  vol.  14,  p.  160,  1906. 

»Zeit8chr.  Kryst.  Min..  vol.  6.  p.  244.  1R82. 

«  Idem,  vol.  20,  p.  566,  1892.     Doss  gives  a  good  l)ibliography  of  pseudohrookite. 

'  Rstablished  by  A.  F'renzel,  Min.  pet.  Mitth..  vol.  14.  p.  121;  confirming  the  earlier 
analyses  of  A.  Koch,  G.  Lattermann,  and  A.  Cedarstrom.  See  E.  8.  Dana,  System  of 
Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  232. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32,  p.  710,  1851. 

f  Idem.  vol.  33,  p.  528,  1851. 

»  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  4th  ser..  vol.  4,  p.  163,  1865. 

»  Idem,  nth  ser.,  vol.  29,  p.  479.  1883. 

<  Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  IJpsala,  vol.  3.  p.  181.  1890-97. 

i  See  G.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34,  1887,  p.  137  ;  J.  S.  D.Iller,  Idem, 
vol.  37.  p.  219.  1889. 
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teristic  of  inelilite  basalt,  being,  according  to  A.  Stelzner,«  the  most 
faithful  companion  of  melilite.  At  Catalao,  Brazil,  E.  Hussak^ 
found  a  peculiar  rock  consisting  of  magnetite  and  perof skite ;  a  titan- 
iferous  magnetite  of  a  new  kind.  The  mineral  is  also  found  in 
chlorite  schist,  limestone,  quartz  gneiss,*'  etc.  Hussak  observed  its 
alteration  into  titanic  oxide,  and  K.  Schneider  ^  has  described  perof- 
skite  as  derived  from  titanite. 

Titanite. — Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaTiSiO,.  Molecular  weight, 
196.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.54.  Molecular  volume,  55.5.  Color,  yel- 
low, green,  red,  gray,  brown,  or  black.     Hardness,  5  to  5.5. 

Titanite,  or  sphene,  has  been  produced  artificially  by  several  experi- 
menters, but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  easily  formed.  P.  Hautefeuille  ^ 
prepared  it  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  silica  and  titanic  oxide  with  cal- 
cium chloride.  L.  Bourgeois  f  obtained  it,  but  obscurely  developed, 
by  fusing  together  its  constituent  oxides,  silica,  titanic  oxide,  and 
lime.  L.  Michel^  fused  ilmenite  with  calcium  sulphide,  silica,  and 
carbon,  which  yielded  a  mixture  of  titanite,  garnet,  and  a  sub- 
sulphide  of  iron. 

As  a  pyrogenic  mineral  titanite  is  found  among  the  oldest  secretions 
in  the  more  siliceous  rocks,  such  as  granites,  diorites,  syenites,  and 
trachyte.  It  is  abundant  in  phonolites  and  ela'olite  syenites,  and  is 
also  conunon  as  a  secondary  mineral,  derived  by  alteration  from  rutile 
or  ilmenite.  It  is  often  associated  with  chlorite.  At  Green  River, 
North  Carolina,  large  crystals  of  sphene  are  found  completely  or 
partially  altered  into  a  yellow,  friable,  earthy  substance  which  has 
been  given  the  name  of  xanthitane.  According  to  L.  G.  Eakins* 
this  product  is  a  hydrous  titanate  of  aluminum.  An  alteration  of 
titanite  into  rutile  has  been  observed  by  P.  Mann*  in  the  foyaite  of 
the  Serra  de  Monchique;  and  13.  Doss  ^  has  repoi-ted  pseudomorphs 
of  anatase  after  sphene. 

Rutile, — Tetragonal.  Composition,  TiOa-  Molecular  weight,  80.1. 
Specific  gravity,  4.2.  Molecular  volume,  19.1.  Color,  commonly  red- 
dish to  brown  or  black.     Hardness,  C  to  6.5. 

Brookite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition  and  molecular  weight  as 
for  rutile.  Specific  gravity,  4.  Molecular  volume,  20.  Color,  yel- 
lowish, reddish,  brown,  or  iron-black.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

Octahedrite  or  anatase, — Tetragonal.  Composition  and  molecular 
weight  the  same  as  for  rutile  and  brookite.     Specific  gravity,  3.82  to 


«  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  2,  p.  800.  1888. 

^Noues  Jahrb.,  1894,  pt.  2.  p.  207. 

'•See   O.    MUgge,    Neues    Jahrb..    Bell.    Bd.    4,    p.    581,    1886. 

«*  Neuea  Jahrb.,  1880,  pt.  1,  p.  00. 

'•Ann.  chlm.  phys..  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  120,  18(;.^». 

f  Idem,  5th  ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  474,  1888. 

''Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  115,  p.  830,  1802. 

*  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  00,  p.  185,  1800. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1882,  pt.  '2,  v.  '2i>0. 
>  Idem,  1895,  pt.  1,  p.  V28. 
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3.95.  Molecular  volume,  20.5.  Color,  brown,  indigo-blue,  and  black. 
Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

All  three  modifications  of  titanic  oxide  have  been  studied  synthet- 
ically. Crystals  of  brookite  were  obtained  by  A.  Daubree,<»  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  vapor  upon  titanic  chloride  at  a  red  heat.  By 
heating  amorphous  titanic  oxide  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron  ^  transformed 
it  into  a  crystalline  modification,  and  similar  results  were  obtain^ 
by  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey.^  By  the  prolonged  heating  of 
titanic  oxide  with  boric  acid  J.  J.  Ebelmen  ^  obtained  rutile,  and 
P.  Hautefeuille  ^  attained  the  same  end  when  sodium  tungstate  or 
vanadate  was  used  as  flux.  H.  Traube  f  also  crystallized  rutile  from 
fused  sodium  tungstate,  and  was  able  to  add  to  it  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium,  impurities  w  hich  are  found 
in  the  natural  mineral.  Several  investigators  have  prepared  rutile 
by  the  same  general  process,  using  microcosmic  salt  as  the  solvent. 
B.  Doss,  ^  by  this  method,  prepared  both  rutile  and  anatase.  Deville 
and  Caron  *  also  prepared  rutile  by  heating  titanic  oxide  with  silica 
and  oxide  of  tin  to  redness.  By  heating  ilmenite  and  pyrite  together 
at  about  1,200°,  L.  Michel  *  obtained  a  mixture  of  rutile  and  pyrrho- 
tite. 

The  three  forms  of  titanic  oxide  were  reproduced  by  P.  Haute- 
feuille ^  by  various  modifications  of  the  same  general  pneumatolytic 
process.  Potassium  titanate  and  calcium  chloride  were  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  air,  and  crystals  were  formed. 
Titanic  oxide  with  potassium  or  calcium  fluoride,  or  potassium  silico- 
fluoride,  similarly  treated,  gave  the  same  products',  which,  when  the 
operation  was  conducted  at  a  strong  red  heat,  was  rutile.  Brookite 
was  formed  by  heating  potassium  titanofluoride  in  aqueous  vapor, 
and  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  titanic  chloride,  at  a 
temperature  not  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  zinc.  A  mixture 
of  titanic  oxide,  calcium  fluoride,  and  potassium  chloride,  heated  in 
a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid,  silicon  fluoride,  and  moist  hydrogen, 
also  gave  brookite,  and  so  did  titanic  oxide,  silica,  and  potassium 
silicofluoride  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  AVhen  titanic 
fluoride  was  decomposed  by  aqueous  vapor  at  a  lower  temperature, 
at  or  near  the  boiling  point  of  cadmium,  octahedrite  was  produced. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  29,  p.  227,  1849. 
»Idem,  vol.  53,  p.  161,  1861. 
« Idem,  vol.  110,  p.  1038,  1890. 

*  Idem.  vol.  32,  p.  330,  1851. 

*  Cited  by  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artificielle  des  mln^'raux,  p.  85,   1884, 
.'  Neues  Jahrb..  Beil.  Bd.  10,  p.  470.  1895-96. 

'  Idem,  1894,  pt.  2,  p.  147. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  53,  p.  161,  1861. 

*  Idem,  vol.  115,  p.  1020,  1892. 

'  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  129,  1865. 
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How  far  these  experiments  may  parallel  the  pneumatolytic  processes 
of  nature  is  doubtful ;  but  they  show  that  rutile,  the  most  stable  modi- 
fication of  titanic  oxide,  is  formed  at  the  highest  temperatures,  brook- 
ite  at  temperatures  considerably  lower,  and  anatase  at  a  point  still 
lower  in  the  scale.  These  observations  are  in  harmony  with  the  known 
occurrences  of  the  three  species  as  rock-forming  minerals. 

Eutile  occurs  as  a  pyrogenic  mineral  in  eruptive  rocks,  but  it  is 
more  common  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  the  phyllites.  In  a  horn- 
blende gneiss  from  Freiberg,  A.  Bergeat «  observed  rutile,  ilmenite, 
and  titanite,  which  had  formed  as  a  single  generation,  and  crystallized 
before  the  biotite.  Eutile  is  also  found  as  a  secondary  mineral, 
derived  from  ilmenite  and  titanite.  C.  Doelter  ^  found  rutile  to  be 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  more  so  in  a  solution  of  sodium  fluoride. 
From  such  a  solution,  containing  rutile,  after  heating  to  145°  during 
thirty-four  days,  the  mineral  was  partially  recrystallized.  Possibly 
some  secondary  rutile  may  originate  from  solution  of  the  original 
substance,  or  of  titanic  oxide  leached  from  another  species. 

Brookite  is  not  found  in  fresh  eruptive  rocks,  but  generally  in  de- 
composed granite,  gneiss,  quartz  porphyry,  and  the  sedimentaries. 
Octahedrite  is  never  primary,  but  is  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other 
titanium  minerals.  It  has  been  observed  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions,  as  in  granite,  diabase,  quartz  porphyry,  diorite,  the  crys- 
talline schists,  shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones.^ 

Brookite  alters  into  rutile,  and  rutile  into  ilmenite,  anatase,  and 
sphene.  The  titanium  minerals  are  thus  closely  connected  with  one 
another,  and  transformations  are  possible  in  almost  every  direction. 
From  a  magma  deficient  in  lime  and  iron,  titanic  oxide  may  separate 
as  rutile;  when  lime  is  abundant,  titanite  or  perofskite  may  form; 
in  presence  of  much  iron  ilmenite  or  pseudobrookite  will  be  deposited. 
Brookite  and  octahedrite  appear  only  as  secondary  minerals. 

CAS8ITERITK   AXD    ZIRC0:N^. 

Cassiterite. — Tetragonal.  Composition,  stannic  oxide,  SnOn.  Mo- 
lecular weight,  151.  Specific  gravity,  6.9.  Molecular  volume,  21.9. 
Color,  commonly  brown  to  black,  rarely  colorless,  red,  or  yellow. 
Hardness,  6  to  7. 

A.  Daubree''  prepared  cassiterite  by  the  action  of  aqueous  vapor 
upon  tin  tetrachloride  in  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  H.  Sainte-Claire 
Deville  ^-  obtained  it  by  passing  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  over  the 

«  Nenes  Jahrb.,  1895,  pt.  1,  p.  232. 

"  Mln.  pet.  Mltth..  vol.  11.  p.  325,  1890. 

'■  For  a  very  full  summary  of  the  occurrence  of  zircon  and  the  titanium  minerals, 
especially  brookite  and  anatase.  see  H.  ThUrach.  Verhandl.  Phys.  med.  Gesell.  Wilrz- 
burg.  vol.  18,  No.  10.  1884.  On  the  rutile  of  Nelson  County,  Virginia,  see  T.  L.  Wat- 
son, Econ.  Geo!.,  vol.  2,  p.  493,  1907. 

^  Compt.  Rend.,  Vol.  29,  p.  227,  1849. 

ndem,  vol  53,  p,  161,  1861, 
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amorphous  oxide  of  tin  at  a  high  temperature,  and  also  by  acting 
upon  stannous  chloride  with  aqueous  vapor.  According  to  A.  Ditte,*» 
stannic  oxide  may  be  crystallized  by  fusion  with  calcium  chloride; 
and  its  crystallization  is  mentioned  by  Deville  and  H.  .Caron  ^  as 
having  been  effected  by  heating  a  fluoride  of  tin  with  boric  oxide. 
The  formation  of  cassiterite  as  a  furnace  product  has  several  times 
been  observed,  most  recently  by  A.  Arzruni  ^  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt.'' 
In  this  case  it  was  produced  during  the  manufacture  of  pulverulent 
stannic  oxide,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  metallic  tin.-  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  syntheses  of  cassiterite  point  to  its  origin  as  a  pneumato- 
lytic  mineral,  and  its  commoner  associations  tell  a  similar  story.  It  is 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  minerals  containing  boric  oxide 
or  fluorine,  such  as  topaz,  tourmaline,  lepidolite,  and  apatite.*^ 

Cassiterite  is  rarely  found  as  an  original  rock-forming  mineral. 
M.  von  Miklucho-Maclay  ^  has  reported  it  accompanied  by  rutile, 
topaz,  apatite,  and  tourmaline,  as  an  inclusion  in  the  mica  of  a  gran- 
ite. According  to  R.  Beck,  ^  it  is  also  an  original  constituent  of 
granite  on  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton.  It  also  occurs,  but 
sparingly,  in  the  lithia-bearing  pegmatites  of  Maine  and  California, 
and,  according  to  L.  C.  Graton,''  as  an  original  constituent  of  pegma- 
tite in  the  Carolinas.  The  relations  of  cassiterite  as  a  vein  mineral 
will  be  considered  in  another  connection  later. 

Zircon, — Tetragonal.  Composition,  zirconium  orthosilicate,  ZrSi04. 
Molecular  weight,  183.  Specific  gravity,  4.G  to  4.8.  Molecular  vol- 
ume, 38.7.  Color,  commonly  brown,  but  also  colorless,  yellow,  red, 
bluish,  green,  etc.     Hardness,  7.5. 

Zircon  has  been  repeatedly  produced  synthetically.  H.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron  *  obtained  it  by  heating  zirconia  in  a 
current  of  silicon  fluoride.  Deville^  also  prepared  it  by  heating 
zirconia  with  quartz  in  the  same  gas.  In  the  latter  process,  which  is 
identical  in  character  with  the  former,  zirconium  fluoride  is  formed, 
which  reacts  upon  the  quartz,  regenerating  the  silicon  fluoride.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  latter  substance  may  therefore  generate  an  in- 
definite amount  of  zircon.  P.  Haute  feu  i  He  and  A.  Perrey  ^  obtained 
zircon  when  a  mixture  of  silica,  zirconia,  and  lithium  molybdate  was 
heated  to  800°.     Finally,  K.  Chrustschoff  '  effected  the  synthesis  of 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  96.  p.  701.  1883. 
^  Idem.  vol.  46.  p.  766.  1858. 
''  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min..  vol.  25.  p.  467.   \sm. 
^  Idem,  vol.  31,  p.  279. 

•"  For  a   list  of  the   minerals   occiirrlng   with   cassiterite,   see   W.    Kohlmann.    Zeltschr. 
Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  24.  p.  350,  1895. 
r  Neues  Jahrb.,  1885.  pt.  2.  p.  88. 
"  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  33,  p.  205,  1900. 

*  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  293,  1906. 
<  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  46,  p.  764,  1858. 

i  Idem,  vol.  52,  p.  780,  1861. 

*  Idem,  vol.  107,  p.  1000,  1888. 
»Neue8  Jahrb..  1892,  pt.  2,  p.  232. 
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isifcori  by  heating  gelatinous  silica  and  gelatinous  zirconia  together, 
titidet  pressure,  to  a  temperature  near  redness,  Deville'a  work  indi- 
cates a  possible  prieumatolytic  origin  for  zircon  in  some  instances; 
the  other  processes  seem  to  be  unrelated  to  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  the  mineral. 

Zircon  is  one  of  the  commonest  accessory  constituents  in  all  classes 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  more  silicic  species, 
such  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  etc.,  and  in  all  the  younger  eruptives. 
It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  nepheline  syenites."  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  minerals  to  crystallize  from  the  cooling  magmas,  and  the 
first  one  among  the  silicates.  With  or  in  place  of  zircon  some  more 
complex  silicates,  such  as  the  zircon  pyroxenes,  may  form.  These 
substances,  however,  are  exceedingly  rare  and  quite  imperfectly 
known. 

PHOSPHATES. 

^/?a^i^(^.— Hexagonal.  Composition  variable,  two  compounds  be- 
ing included  in  the  species.''  They  are  Ca5(P04)3F  and  Ca5(P04)3Cl. 
Molecular  weight,  504.5  for  fluorapatite  and  521  for  chlorapatite. 
Specific  gravity,  3.17  to  3.23.  Molecular  volume,  159.1  to  161.6. 
Color,  white,  green,  blue,  red,  yellow,  gray,  or  brown.     Hardness,  5. 

The  first  synthesis  of  apatite  was  effected  by  A.  Daubree,*'  who  ob- 
tained it  in  crystals  by  passing  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  trichloride 
over  red-hot  lime.  N.  S.  Manross^  fused  sodium  phosphate  either 
with  calcium  chloride,  calcium  fluoride,  or  both  together,  and  so  ob- 
tained chlorapatite,  fluorapatite,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  resembling 
natural  apatite,  at  will.  This  process,  slightly  modified,  was  also 
adopted  by  H.  Briegleb «  successfully.  G.  Forchhammer  f  prepared 
chlorapatite  by  fusing  calcium  phosphate  with  sodium  chloride. 
^Vhen  bone  ash  or  marl  was  used  instead  of  the  artificial  calcium  phos- 
phate, a  mixed  apatite  was  formed.  Similar  results  were  reported  by 
Deville  and  Caron,^  who  fused  bone  ash  with  ammonium  chloride 
and  either  calcium  chloride  or  fluoride,  and  also  by  A.  Ditte,*  who 
repeated  Forchhammer's  experiment.  By  heating  calcium  phosphate 
with  calcium  chloride  and  water,  under  pressure,  at  250°,  H.  Debray  * 
prepared  chlorapatite.     E.  Weinschenk  ^  also  produced  it  by  heating 

«  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  natural  occurrences  of  zircon,  see  II.  Thlirach, 
Verhandl.  Phys.  med.  Gesell.  Wiirzburg.  vol.  18,  No.  10,  1884.  For  zircon  In  the  auglte 
syenites  of  Norway,  see  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  16.  p.  101.  1890. 

^  For  complete  analyses  of  apatite,  with  a  discussion  of  its  variations,  see  J.  A. 
Voelcker,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  16,  p.  2460,  188.'?.  For  manganese,  magne- 
sium, cerium,  etc.,  in  apatite,  see  E.  S.  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  764,  76r». 

-  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  .32,  p.  625,  1851. 

*  Lieblg's  Annalen,  vol.  82,  p.  353,  1852. 

*  Idem,  vol.  97,  p.  95,  1856. 

f  Idem.  vol.  90,  pp.  77,  322,  1854. 
»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  47,  p.  985,  1858. 

*  Idem,  vol.  94,  p.  1592,  1882. 
^Idem,  vol.  52,  p.  44,  1861. 

^ZeitBchr.  Kryat.  Mln.,  vol.  17,  p.  489,  1890. 
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calcium  chloride,  ammonium  phosphate,  and  ammonium  chloride  at 
temperatures  of  150°  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube.  Apatite  has  been 
reported  as  present  in  lead- furnace  slags  by  W.  M.  Hutchins"  and 
J.  H.  L.  Vogt.^  The  composition  of  these  slag  products,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  verified  by  analysis. 

Apatite  is  found  in  all  classes  of  rocks — igneous,  metamorphic,  and 
sedimentary.  In  the  eruptives  it  appears  as  one  of  the  oldest  secre- 
tions from  the  magma.  It  is  more  conmion  in  femic  rocks  than  in 
the  more  siliceous  varieties.  Titaniferous  magnetites,  like  those  of 
Norway  and  the  Adirondacks,  often  contain  apatite  in  large  amounts. 
Apatite  also  appears  as  an  important  vein  mineral ;  and  in  these  occur- 
rences Vogt<^  regards  it  as  having  been  formed  by  pneumatolytic 
agencies.  According  to  R.  Muller,^  apatite  is  strongly  attacked  by 
waters  containing  carbonic  acid.  Both  lime  and  phosphoric  acid 
pass  into  solution.  A  carbonated  mineral  allied  to  apatite  has  lately 
been  described  by  W.  Tschirwinsky,^  under  the  name  podolite.  Its 
composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  BCaaPoOg.CaCO.,,  which  is 
that  of  apatite  with  calcium  fluoride  replaced  by  calcium  carbonate. 

Monazite. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  normally,  cerium  phosphate, 
C€P04,  but  other  rare-earth  metals  are  always  present,  replacing 
cerium.  Molecular  weight,  235.25.  Specific  gravity,  5.  Molecular 
volume,  47.     Color,  yellow,  reddish,  and  brown.     Hardness,  5  to  5.5. 

Xenotime. — Tetragonal.  Composition,  yttrium  phosphate,  YPO^. 
Molecular  weight,  189.  Specific  gravity,  4.5.  Molecular  volume,  42. 
Color,  grayish  white,  yellowish,  reddish,  and  commonly  brow^n.  Hard- 
ness, 4  to  5. 

Both  monazite  and  xenotime  have  been  prepared  artificially  by  F. 
Radominsky,^  who  fused  the  amorphous  phosphates  of  cerium  or 
yttrium  with  the  corresponding  chlorides.  This  process,  however, 
sheds  no  light  upon  their  genesis  in  nature. 

According  to  O.  A.  Derby,  ^  these  two  species,  although  they  occur 
sparingly,  are  very  common  accessory  minerals  in  Brazilian  granites 
and  gneisses.  The  monazite  is  principally  found  associated  with 
zircon,  in  residues  from  granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss,  but  not  in  dia- 
base, diorite,  or  minette.  Xenotime  is  a  fairly  constant  accessory  in 
muscovite  granite.  It  was  also  found  in  a  biotite  gneiss,  but  was 
absent  from  phonolites  and  the  nepheline  or  augite  syenites.  O.  A. 
Derby  *  also  reported  a  titaniferous  magnetite  from  Brazil,  which  - 

•  Nature,  vol.  36,  p.  460,  1887. 

•  Mlneralbildung  in  Schmelzmassen,  p.  26.']. 

<"  See  his  paper  In  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Enp.,  vol.  .•?!,  p.  134,  1901,  and  also  papers 
In  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1894,  p.  458  :   1895,  pp.  :i67,  444,  465. 

'  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  vol.  27,  Min.  pet.  Mittli.,  p.  25.  1877. 

•  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal.,  1907,  p.  279. 
'Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  80,  p.  304,  1875. 

»  Am.  Jour.  8cl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  37,  p.  109,  1889 ;  vol.  41,  p.  SOS,  1S^\. 
^Idtm,  4tb  ter.,  vol  13,  p.  211,  1902. 
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contained  rnonazite,  and  still  another  association  of  monazite  with 
graphite.  On  examining  a  number  of  granites  and  gneisses,  from 
New  England,  Derby"  found  several  occurrences  of  monazite,  and 
one  of  xenotime.  W.  Ramsay  and  A.  Illiacus  ^  also  report  the  pres- 
ence of  monazite  in  the  pegmatites  of  Finland.  W.  E.  Hidden  ^ 
found  crystals  of  xenotime,  intergrown  with  zircon,  in  a  decomposing 
granite  in  Henderson  County,  North  Carolina. 

Although  it  is  an  inconspicuous  mineral  in  rocks,  monazite  some- 
times accumulates  in  large  quantities  in  residual  sands,  which,  as  a 
source  of  the  rare  earths,  have  important  commercial  value.  The 
Brazilian  monazite  sands  are  described  by  E.  Hussak  and  J.  Reitin- 
ger,^  who  give  very  complete  analyses  of  several  samples.  In  North 
Carolina  ^  the  sands  are  derived  from  gneiss,  and  W.  Lindgren  ^ 
reports  sands  of  granitic  origin  from  the  Idaho  Basin,  Idaho. 

QUARTZ,    TRIDYMITE,    AND    OPAI.. 

Quartz. — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  silicon  dioxide,  SiOj. 
Molecular  weight,  G0.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.65.  Molecular  volume, 
22.8.  Colorless  when  pure,  but  often  tinted  yellow,  violet,  red,  blue, 
green,  brown,  or  black.     Hardness,  7. 

Tridymite, — Hexagonal.  Composition  like  quartz,  SiOj.  Specific 
gravity,  2.3.  Molecular  volume,  2G.3.  Colorless  or  white.  Hard- 
ness, 7.     Fuses  at  about  1,G00°. 

The  fused  silica  forms  a  glass,  which  can  be  worked  into  flasks, 
crucibles,  beakers,  etc.,  for  chemical  uses.  Quartz,  furthermore,  is 
distinctly  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous 
chapter.fi' 

Opal, — Amorphous  silica,  carrying  a  variable  amount  of  water 
(from  2  to  18  per  cent).  Color,  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green, 
blue,  or  gray.     Specific  gravity,  1.9  to  2.e3.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5. 

Free  silica  occurs  in  nature  in  many  forms,  quartz  and  opal  being 
peculiarly  variable  species.  Chalcedony,  jasper,  agate,  flint,  and 
other  similar  minerals  are  conmionly  regarded  as  cryptocrystalline 


«  l»roc.  Rochester  Acad.  Scl.,  vol.  1.  p.  108.  1891. 

^Zeitschr.   Kryst.   Min.,  vol.  31,  p.  317,   1800. 

"  Am.  Jour.   Scl..  3d  ser..  vol.  36,   p.   380,   1888. 

*  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  37.  p.  r),50,  1003.  Another  memoir  on  the  Brazilian  sands, 
by  A.  Lisboa,  appears  in  Ann.  Escola  de  Minas.  No.  0,  Oiiro  I'reto,  1003. 

«  See  report  on  monazite  by  H.  B.  C.  Nitze,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt. 
4,  p.  667,  1805.  This  memoir  contains  a  valuable  bil)liography.  Another  general  paper 
upon  monazite,  thorite,  and  zircon,  by  V.  Truchot,  may  be  found  in  the  Revue  K^n.  scl.. 
vol.  0,  p.  145,  1898,  and,  translated  into  English,  in  Chem.   News,  vol.  77,  pp.  135,  145. 

t  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4.  p.  63,  1807.  Also  in  Eifjbteenth  Ann.  Rept.  T'.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3.  p.  677.  1808.  On  monazite  sand  in  Queensland,  see  Bull.  Imperial 
Inst.,  vol.  3,  p.  233,  1005;  and  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Idem,  vol.  4,  p.  301,  1006. 

"  See  also  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  on  quartz  glass,  in  Science,  vol.  23,  p.  670. 
1006.  They  found  that  quartz  began  to  vaporize  rapidly  at  about  the  temperature  of 
meJtJnir  platinum — that  is,  between   1,700°  and  1,750°. 
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quartz  and  often  contain  admixtures  of  amorphous  or  soluble  silica,<» 
with  other  impurities. 

The  different  modifications  of  silica  are  readily  prepared  by  simple 
laboratory  methods.  When  an  orthosilicate  is  decomposed  by  a 
strong  acid,  gelatinous  silica  is  formed,  which,  upon  drying,  becomes 
an  amorphous  mass  essentially  identical  with  opal.^  The  siliceous 
sinters  deposited  by  hot  springs  are  all  classed  as  opal.  At  the  hot 
springs  of  Plombieres,  in  France,  common  opal  and  hyjUite  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  waters  upon  an  ancient  Roman  cement.*^ 
The  precious  opal,  which  fills  seams  and  cavities  in  igneous  rocks, 
such  as  trachyte,  was  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  hot,  magmatic 
water  upon  the  silicates,  the  latter  being  first  decomposed  and  the 
liberated  silica  being  deposited  in  the  hydrous  form. 

On  the  artificial  production  of  quartz  and  tridymite  there  have  been 
many  researches.  P.  Schafhaiitl  ^  simply  heated  a  solution  of  col- 
loidal silica  in  a  Papin  digester,  and  obtained  a  crystalline  deposit 
of  quartz.  H.  de  Senarmont^  heated  gelatinous  silica  with  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  sometimes  also  with  hydrochloric  acid,  at  tempera- 
tures of  from  200°  to  300°,  with  similar  results.  A.  Daubree  ^  pro- 
duced quartz,  together  with  various  silicates,  by  the  action  of  silicon 
chloride  at  high  temperatures  upon  lime,  magnesia,  glucina,  or  alu- 
mina. He  also  obtained  quartz  by  heating  water  to  a  temperature 
below  redness  in  a  sealed  glass  tube;*'  and  he  furthermore  observed 
its  deposition  from  the  waters  of  Plombieres.*  To  K.  Chrustschoff  * 
we  are  indebted  for  a  series  of  experiments,  based  fundamentally 
upon  the  original  processes  of  Schafhaiitl  and  Senarmont.  He 
obtained  quartz  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  colloidal  silica  to 
250°  for  several  months.  In  his  latest  research  he  added  hydro- 
fluoboric  acid  to  his  solution  of  silica,  and  varied  the  temperature. 
At  180°  to  228°  he  obtained  regular  crystals,  resembling  the  form  of 
silica  known  as  christobalite,  at  240°  to  300°  quartz  was  formed,  and 
at  310°  to  360°  tridymite.  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin  >  produced 
quartz  by  heating,  in  a  steel  tube,  caustic  potash,  gelatinous  silica, 
and  amorphous  alumina  nearly  to  redness  during  fourteen  to  thirty- 
eight  hours.     WTien  the  experiment  was  conducted  at  a  higher  tem- 

"  For  recent  discussions  upon  the  nature  of  chalcedony,  etc.,  see  A.  Michel  L6vy  and 
E.  Munier-Chalmas,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  ir>,  p.  159,  1SJ)2;  and  F.  Wallerant,  Idem,  vol. 
20,  p."  52,  1897.     The  fibrous  varieties,  quartzine  and  lutecite,  are  especially  considered. 

*  For  details  concerning  syntheses  of  opal,  sec  L.  Bourgeois.  Reproduction  artiflcielle 
des  min^raux.  p.  03,  1884. 

«  See  A.  Daubrfe,  fitudes  synth^tiqucs  do  geologic  oxpC'rimentalc,  p.    189,  1879. 

^  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  min^^raux.  p.  80.   1884. 

•Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32,  p.  142.  1851. 

'Compt  Rend.,  vol.  39,  p.  135,  1854. 

9  fitudes  synth^tlques  de  g^logle  exp^rimentale,  p.  158,  1879. 

*Idem,  p.  175. 

♦Am.  Chemist,  vol.  3.  p.  281,  1873.  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  104,  p.  602,  VS.^-;.  ^^n3l%.'& 
Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  240.  Referate. 

i  BnJh  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  2,  pp.  113,  158,  1879. 
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perature  they  obtained  tridymite  and  quartz  side  by  side.  W. 
Bruhns,**  upon  heating  powdered  glass  to  about  300°  under  pressure, 
with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonium  fluoride,  obtained  quartz;  when 
microcline  was  similarly  heated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  for  fifty-three 
hours,  tridymite  was  formed.  E.  Baur^  claiihs  to  have  obtained 
quartz  and  tridymite  simultaneously,  as  did  Friedel  and  Sarasin, 
when  a  mixture  of  silica,  sodium  aluminate,  and  water  was  heated 
for  six  hours  to  520°  in  a  steel  bomb.  Both  species  and  also  a  soda 
feldspar  were  produced  by  J.  Konigsberger  and  W.  J.  Miiller  '^  w^hen 
glass  was  heated  to  300°  and  upward  with  water  alone.  From  the 
filtered  and  slowly  cooled  solution  quartz  and  opal  were  deposited; 
the  tridymite  and  feldspar  were  found  in  the  decomposed  and  undis- 
solved residue.  Exceptionally  fine,  doubly  terminated,  and  clear 
crystals  of  quartz  were  obtained  by  E.  T.  Allen  ^  when  a  mixture  of 
magnesium  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  metasilicate,  and  water  was 
heated  at  400°  to  450°  during  three  days  in  a  steel  bomb. 

All  the  foregoing  experiments  relate  to  the  production  of  quartz 
and  tridymite  in  the  wet  way,  but  dry  methods  have  also  been  suc- 
cessfully employed.  R.  S.  Marsden  ^  reports  the  deposition  of  crystal- 
lized silica  from  solution  in  molten  silver,  but  the  first  definite  work 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  due  to  G.  Rose.^  He  fused  adularia 
with  microcosmic  salt,  and  amorphous  silica  with  a  deficiency  of 
sodium  carbonate,  with  borax,  and  with  wollastonite,  and  in  each  case 
obtained  tridymite.  He  also  observed  the  trans'formation  of  quartz 
into  tridymite  by  simple  ignition,  whereas  upon  fusion  it  yielded  only 
a  glass.  K.  Chrustschoff  ^^  by  fusing  a  rock  rich  in  quartz  also 
obtained  tridymite;  and  K.  B.  Schmutz,*  who  melted  together  a 
granite,  sodium  chloride,  and  sodium  tungstate,  found  plagioclase, 
augite,  and  tridymite  in  the  subsequently  cooled  mass.  H.  Schulze 
and  A.  Stelzner  *  found  tridymite  as  an  accidental  product  in  the 
muffle  of  a  zinc  furnace ;  and  C.  Velain  ^  observed  it  with  anorthite  and 
wollastonite  in  the  glass  formed  by  the  ashes  of  wheat  and  oats  dur- 
ing the  combustion  of  a  grain  mill.  It  has  also  been  reported  by  A. 
Schwantke,*  as  produced  by  the  action  of  lightning  upon  a  roofing 
slate.    S.  Meunier  '  fused  silica,  causticpotash,  and  aluminum  fluoride 

«  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1880,  pt.  2,  p.  62. 

*Zeit8chr.  physikal.  Chemle,  vol.  42,  p.  572,  1903.  Questioned  by  A.  li.  Day  and  E.  S. 
Shepherd,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22,  p.  27G,  11)00. 

«•  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal.,  1906,  pp.  339.  353.  The  authors  discuss  at  length  the 
relations  between  quartz  and  tridymite. 

''  Cited  by  Day  and  .Shepherd,  op.  cit.,  p.  297. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  11,  p.  37,  1880. 
f  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  2,  p.  388,  1869. 
9  Neues  Jahrb.,  1887,  pt.  1,  p.  205. 

*  Idem,  1897,  pt.  2,  p.  147. 

«  Idem,  1881,  pt.  1.  p.  145. 
i  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  1,  p.  113,  1878. 
» Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal.,  1904.  p.  87. 
'  Compt.  Bend.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  509,  1890. 
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together,  and  obtained  tridymite.  P.  Hautef euille  «  heated  amorphous 
silica  with  sodium  or  lithium  tung^tate  to  750°,  when  quartz  was 
formed;  but  at  temperatures  from  900"  to  1,000°  tridymite  alone 
appeared.  F.  Parmentier,''  repeating  this  experiment  with  sodium 
molybdate,  produced  both  quartz  and  tridymite,  and  so,  too,  did  P. 
Hautefeuille  and  J.  Margottet  ^  with  lithium  chloride  as  the  flux. 

During  1906  several  investigations  were  made  public  which  had 
for  their  purpose  the  determination  of  the  transition  point  between 
quartz  and  tridymite.  C.  Johns  ^  found  that  quartz  sand  was  trans- 
formed to  tridymite  at  1,500°,  and  suggested  that  the  true*  inversion 
temperature  might  be  200°  lower.  P.  D.  Quensel  ^  prepared  both 
minerals,  first  by  heating  a  mixture  of  oligoclase  and  quartz  with 
tungstic  oxide  and  later  from  amorphous  silica  and  the  same  flux. 
According  to  his  data,  quartz  formed  below  1,000°  and  tridymite 
above.  The  figures  obtained  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  f  are, 
however,  much  more  precise.  They  found  that  quartz  is  the  unstable 
form  of  silica  at  all  temperatures  above  800°,  and  will  go  over  into 
tridymite  whenever  the  conditions  are  favorable.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  tridymite  is  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and 
lithium  chloride,  quartz  begins  to  appear  at  about  750°.  ^Vhen  quartz 
glass  was  de vitrified  at  1,200°,  or  crystalline  quartz  was  heated  to 
the  same  temperature,  homogeneous  tridymite  was  formed. 

In  all  probability  quartz  and  tridymite  are  polymers  of  the  funda- 
mental molecule  SiOj.  Tridymite  is  the  lower,  less  complex  polymer, 
and  is  therefore  the  more  stable  at  high  temperatures.  The  syn- 
thetic data  all  bear  out  this  conclusion  and  show  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  pyrogenic  quartz  from  magmatic  mixtures.  J.  Moroze- 
wicz^  has  shown  that  when  an  artificial  magma,  preferably  alumi- 
nous, is  supersaturated  with  silica,  the  excess  of  the  latter  separates 
out  on  cooling,  partly  as  tridymite  and  partly  as  a  prismatic  modifica- 
tion which  has  not  been  further  examined.  A  liparite  magma,  how- 
ever, containing  about  1  per  cent  of  tungstic  acid,  solidifies  as  a  mix- 
ture of  quartz,  sanidine,  and  biotite.  The  function  of  the  tungstic  acid 
seems  to  be  to  liberate  silica  at  the  lower  range  of  temperatures  through 
which  quartz  can  form,  while  at  higher  temperatures  the  reverse 
reaction  takes  place  and  silica  is  reabsorbed.  These  conclusions,  as 
stated  by  Morozewicz,  are  drawn  from  his  own  observations,  in  con- 


•BuU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  1,  p.  1.  1878. 

*  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlticlelle  des  mlneraux,  p.  81,  1S84. 

«  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  4,  p.  244,  1881. 

*Oeol.  Mag..  1906,  p.  118. 

•Centralbl.  Mln.  Geol.  Pal..  1906,  pp.  6.57,  728.  Quensel  puts  the  melting  point  of 
tridymite  as  low  as  1,560°,  and  claims  to  have  observed  incipient  fusion  at  1,500°. 

'Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22,  p.  276,  1906.  Cf.  also  G.  Stein,  Zeitschr.  anorg. 
Chemle.  vol.  55,  p.  159,  1907.  On  changes  in  quartz  crystals  at  570°.  see  O.  Miigge, 
Neuea  Jahrb.  Festband,  p.  181,  1907. 

'  Mln.  pet  Mitth.,  vol.  18.  pp.  158-166,  1898. 
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nectioll  with  the  experiments  by  Hautefeuille,  which  have  already 
been  cited.  The  formation  of  still  a  third,  prismatic  modification  of 
silica,  was  also  reported  by  Fouque  and  Levy,**  who  obtained  it  by 
fusing  an  excess  of  silica  with  the  elements  of  augite,  enstatite,  or 
hypersthene. 

Next  to  the  feldspars,  quartz  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Tridymite  is  rare.  From  a  discussion  of  about 
seven  hundred  analyses  of  igneous  rocks,  in  comparison  with  their 
nuneralogical  characteristics,  quartz  appears  to  form  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  entire  lithospher^.^  It  occurs  in  many  forms  and  asso- 
ciations— as  a  primary  mineral,  as  a  secondary  deposition,  as  a 
cementing  substance,  and  as  the  chief  constituent  of  quartzites  and 
sandstones.  Porphyritic  quartz  is  found  in  such  eruptives  as  quartz 
porphyry,  rhyolite,  dacite,  etc.  Granitic  quartz,  which  is  mas- 
sive, represents  the  youngest  secretion  in  granite,  syenite,  diorite, 
etc.,  and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  liquid  or  gaseous  inclusions.  It  is  the 
surplus  of  silica  left  over  after  the  bases  have  been  satisfied,  and 
being  probably  less  in  amount  than  the  eutectie  ratio  demands  it 
remains  in  solution  to  near  the  end  of  the  solidifying  process.  We 
have  already  noted  Vogt's  conclusions,^  to  the  effect  that  micro- 
pegmatite  is  a  true  eutectie  mixture  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  contain- 
ing about  25  per  cent  of  the  latter  mineral ;  and  the  glass  base  or 
groundmass  of  many  rocks  has  similar  composition.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  from  a  consideration  of  the  synthetic  experiments  why 
silica  should  form  glass  during  the  solidification  of  a  magma,  but 
the  generation  of  quartz  is  a  less  simple  matter.  Lavas  begin  to 
solidify  at  temperatures  above  the  transition  point  of  quartz,  and  the 
development  of  the  latter  in  such  a  rock  as  rhyolite  is  probably  a 
result  of  very  slow  cooling,  or  even  supercooling.  That  is,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cooling  mass  is  probably  held  for  a  long  time  just 
below  the  transition  point,  so  that  quartz  forms  instead  of  tridymite. 
The  formation  of  quartz,  especially  in  plutonic  rocks,  is  possibl}" 
also  conditioned  by  pressure,  and  it  is  likely  that  magmatic  water, 
by  reducing  the  temperature  of  fusion,  may  aid  in  its  deposition. 
Under  great  pressure  the  denser  quartz  should  tend  to  form  rather 
than  tridymite.  The  latter  mineral  is  characteristic  of  volcanic 
rocks,  especially  of  rhyolite,  trachyte,  and  andesito.  The  occurrence 
of  tridymite  in  Mont  Pelee  has  been  especially  studied  by  A.  Lacroix.^ 
Rocks  collected  soon  after  the  eruptions  contained  none  of  this  min- 
eral, which  began  to  appear  about  six  months  later.  Lacroix  there- 
fore regards  tridymite  not  as  an  immediate  crystallization  from  the 
magma,  but  as  having  been  formed,  after  cooling,  by  the  action  of 

•  Synthase  des  mln^raux  et  des  roches,  pp.  88,  89. 
»F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  pp.  10,  20,  1904. 
<'See  p.  223,  ante. 
''Bull.  8oc.  mln.,  vol.  28,  p.  56,  1905. 
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magmatic  gases  on  the  andesitic  paste.  In  recent  lavas  quartz  occurs 
but  rarely.  In  some  cases,  however,  quartz  has  been  observed  in 
basalts — that  is,  in  rocks  which  are  capable  hf  assimilating,  as  sili- 
cates, more  silica  than  they  contain — but  in  most  instances  this  quartz 
is  regarded  as  foreign  and  representing  accidental  inclusions.  There 
are  quartz  basalts,  however,  in  which  the  quartz  appears  to  be  an 
original  and  early  secretion  from  the  magma,  and  these  examples  are 
not  easy  to  explain.  In  fact,  no  final  explanation  of  them  has  yet 
been  proposed.**  The  dissociation  hypothesis,  offered  in  the  preceding 
chapter  to  account  for  the  coexistence  of  quartz  and  magnetite,  has 
perhaps  the  maximum  of  probability. 

Secondary  quartz  may  be  produced  by  several  processes.  Certain 
hydrous  silicates,  like  talc  and  pectolite,  are  broken  down  by  mere 
ignition,  with  liberation  of  free  silica.  Possibly  this  fact  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  quartz  as  a  contact  mineral. 
Most  silicates  are  decomposable  by  percolating  waters,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  silica,  in  a  greater  or  less  amount,  is  almost  in- 
variably present  in  springs  and  rivers.  Silica  so  dissolved  is  re- 
deposited  by  evaporation  as  opal,  but  when  alkalies  are  present, 
according  to  G.  Spezia,^  quartz  is  formed.  Spezia  also  observed  that 
when  opal  was  heated  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  it  was 
transformed  into  an  aggregate  of  quartz  crystals.  At  high  tem- 
peratures a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  silicate  dissolves  quartz  to 
some  extent,  but  the  latter  is  redeposited  at  lower  temperatures.*^  A 
5  per  cent  solution  of  borax,  under  pressure  and  at  290°  to  315°, 
attacks  quartz  strongly,  but  at  12°  to  16°,  even  under  very  great 
pressure,  no  solution  was  noted.*'  These  experiments  by  Spezia 
shed  much  light  upon  the  deposition  of  opal  or  quartz  as  a  cementing 
material.  There  is  also  a  suggestive  experiment  reported  by  Ramsay 
and  Hunter,^  who  heated  amorphous  silica  with  water  to  200°  in  a 
sealed  tube.  In  two  days  the  silica  had  caked  together  to  a  granular 
mass  of  glass.  The  quartz  crystals  which  line  cavities  in  chalcedony 
or  wood  opal  may  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
silicates  upon  the  last-named  mineral.  Much  has  been  written  upon 
the  solubility  of  quartz,  and  the  corrosion  of  quartz  pebbles,  pre- 

-«  See  J.  P.  Iddinsrs,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  G6.  1890,  and  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  8d  ser., 
vol.  36,  p.  208.  1888,  on  quartz  basalts  from  New  Mexico  :  and  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  79,  1891,  on  quartz  basalts  from  California.  Also  a  note  by  Diller.  in 
Science,  1st  ser.,  vol.  13.  p.  232,  1889,  on  porphyritic  quartz  in  eruptive  rocks.  In  Bull. 
No.  79  Diller  cites  many  references  to  similar  rocks  from  other  localities.  Iddings  dis- 
cusses at  some  length  the  possible  origin  of  the  quartz,  but  reaches  no  certain  conclusions. 

»Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  70,  pt.  2.  p.  300.  1899. 

«  Idem,  vol.  78,  pt.  2.  p.  595,  1900. 

*  Idem,  vol.  80,  pt.  2,  p.  605.  1901.  For  Spezla's  orijjinal  papers,  of  which  these  notes 
are  abstracts,  see  AttI  Accad.  Torino,  vol.  31,  p.  196,  1896  ;  vol.  33,  pp.  289,  876,  1898 ; 
vol.  35,  p.  750,  1900  ;  and  vol.  36,  p.  631,  1900-1901. 

•  Rept.  British  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1882,  p.  239. 
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sumably  by  organic  matter,  has  repeatedly  been  noted.'*  Quartz  may 
be  dissolved  and  replaced  by  pseudomorphs  of  other  minerals,  and 
silicates  are  often  decomposed  by  percolating  waters,  yielding  pseu- 
domorphs of  quartz.  Geological  literature  contains  innumerable 
references  to  replacements  of  this  order. 

THE  rT:r.D8PAR8. 

Orthoclase, — Monoclinic.  Composition,  KAlSigOg.  Molecular 
weight,  279.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.56.  Molecular  .volume,  109.1. 
Colorless,  often  reddish  or  yellowish,  sometimes  gray  or  green. 
Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

Microcline. — Triclinic.  Composition,  specific  gravity,  hardness, 
etc.,  like  orthoclase. 

Albite, — Triclinic.  Composition,  NaAlSigOg.  Molecular  weight, 
263.3.  Specific  gravity,  2.605.  Molecular  volume,  101.1.  Colors  as 
in  orthoclase,  commonly  white.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

Anorthoclase, — ^Triclinic.  Intermediate  in  composition  between 
albite  and  microcline. 

Anorthite, — Triclinic.  Composition,  CaAljSigOg.  Molecular 
weight,  279.1.  Specific  gravity,  2.765.  Molecular  volume,  100.9. 
Fuses  at  1,532°.     Color,  white,  grayish,  reddish.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

The  mineral  celsian  may  be  a  barium  anorthite,  BaAlSigOg.  Hyal- 
ophane  is  another  barium  feldspar,  which,  however,  is  monoclinic, 
and  .appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  salt  like  celsian  with  orthoclase. 
Traces  of  barium  are  often  found  in  feldspars. 

Albite  and  anortliite  form  the  extreme  ends  of  a  series  of  minerals 
known  as  the  plagioclase  feldspars.  Several  stages  of  mixture  in 
this  series  have  received  distinctive  names,  as  shown  below.  The 
symbols  Ab  and  An  represent  albite  and  anorthite  respectively. 

Oligoclaso-- __  _ Ab«An,  to  AbsAn,. 

Andesine AbaAu,  to  AbjAn,. 

Labradoritf  -   _ .__ ._Ab,An,  to  Ab,Ans. 

Bytownite ^ AbiAiij  to  AbjAn,. 

These  feldspars  are  generally  regarded  as  isomorphous  mixtures 
of  the  two  end  species;  but  some  authorities  consider  them  as  repre- 
senting definite  compounds,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  commingle 
isomorphously  in  any  proportion.  On  purely  chemical  grounds,  the 
prevalent  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  and  the  observations  of  A.  L. 
Day  and  E.  T.  Allen  ^  upon  the  melting  points  of  the  feldspars  sup- 
port this  conclusion.     Their  data  are  as  follows : 

«See  C.  W.  Hayes,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  8.  p.  213,  1800;  M.  L.  Fuller,  Jour. 
Geol.,  vol.  10.  p.  815,  1902;  and  C.  H.  Smyth,  Am.  Jour.  Scl..  4th  sor.,  vol.  19,  p.  277. 
1905.  On  the  chemical  reactivity  of  quartz,  due  to  its  solubility,  see  F.  Rinne,  Centra Ibl. 
Mln.  Geol.  Pal.,  1904.  p.  333.  On  the  solubility  of  quartz  In  alkaline  solutions,  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  fineness  of  its  sul)dlvision,  see  G.  Lunge  and  C.  Millberg,  Zeltschr.  angew. 
Cbemie,  1897,  p.  393. 
^Am.  Jour,  ScLf  4tb  ser.,  vol.  19,  p.  93,  1905. 
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Melting  points  of  feldspars. 

Anorthite ^ 1,5:^2  ;  Ab,Ani 1,419 

AbiAn. 1,500     Ab^Au, 1,3«7 

AbjAn, l,4(>;i  '  AbaAu, 1,340 

These  figures  give  a  regular  curve,  but  from  this  point  on  to  the 
albite  molecule  the  mixtures  become  too  viscous  to  admit  of  good  melt- 
ing-point measurements.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  observations 
were  made  upon  artificial  preparations  of  great  purity. 

Of  all  the  feldspars  anorthite  is  the  one  most  easily  made  pyro- 
genically.  In  the  investigation  by  Day  and  Allen  just  cited  it  was 
prepared  without  difficulty  by  simply  fusing  its  constituent  oxides 
together;  and  this  observaticm  is  in  accord  with  the  results  obtained 
by  previous  experimentei*s.  J.  II.  L.  Vogt  "^  observed  its  formation  in 
slags,  and  J.  Morozewicz  ^  repeatedly  obtained  feldspars  varying 
from  labradorite  to  nearly  pure  anorthite  in  his  experiments  with 
artificial  magmas.  Fouque  and  Levy  ^  obtained  anorthite  directly 
from  its  constituents;  and  S.  Meunier,^  upon  fusing  silica,  lime,  and 
aluminum  fluoride  together,  found  sillimanite,  tridymite,  and  anor- 
thite in  the  resultant  mass.  Anorthite  is  also  formed  by  the  breaking 
down  of  other  more  complex  silicates.  A.  Des  Cloizeaux,^  by  fusing 
garnet  and  vesuvianite,  obtained  crystals  which  Fouque  and  Levy 
identified  as  anorthite;  and  similar  results  are  reported,  with  nnich 
more  detail,  by  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Ilussak.^  Doelter^  also  found 
anorthite  among  the  products  formed  by  fusing  epidote,  axinite,  chab- 
azite,  and  scolecite.  Finally,  C.  and  G.  Friedel  *  prepared  anorthite 
in  the  wet  way  by  heating  muscovite  with  lime,  calcium  chloride,  and 
a  little  water  to  500°  in  a  steel  tube.  Feldspars  analogous  to  anor- 
thite, oligoclase,  and  labradorite,  but  containing  strontium,  barium, 
or  lead  in  place  of  calcium,  were  also  obtained  by  Fouque  and  Levy  * 
when  mixtures  of  silica,  alumina,  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  proper 
monoxide  were  heated  together  to  temperatures  a  little  below  the 
point  of  fusion. 

All  attempts  to  prepare  the  alkali  feldspars  by  dry  fusion  have 
failed.  Whether  the  constituent  substances  are  taken  or  the  natural 
minerals  themselves  are  fused,  the  product  is  always  a  glass,  without 
any  distinct  evidences  of  crystallization.  Anorthite,  as  we  have  seen, 
crystallizes  easily,  and  the  intermediate  feldspars,  which  form  with- 

«  MineralbildunfT  in  Sobmelzmassen.  p.  181. 

»Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  18,  p.  156.  1898. 

**  Synth^se  des  min<^raiix  et  des  rocbcs,  p.  138. 

''Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  509,  1890. 

'  Manuel  de  min<«ralogIe,  vol.  1,  pp.  277,  543,  1882. 

f  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  158. 

9  Idem,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1 ;  Allgem.  cbem.  Mlneralogle,  p.  183. 

»Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110,  p.  1170.  1890. 

<  Syntbtee  des  min^raux  et  des  roches,  p.  145. 
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out  difficulty  near  the  anorthite  end  of  the  series,  become  more  and 
more  unmanageable  as  we  approach  albite.  This  fact  was  observed 
by  Fouque  and  Levy  «  and  corroborated  by  Day  and  Allen,  the  latter 
having  also  shown  that  the  viscosity  of  the  alkaline  compounds  im- 
pedes their  crystallization,  at  least  within  any  reasonable  time  which 
can  be  allowed  for  a  laboratory  experiment.  Albite,  however,  may  be 
recrystallized,  as  J.  Lenarcic-  ^  has  shown,  when  it  is  fused  with  half 
its  weight  of  magnetite.  The  mixture  forms  a  mobile  liquid  in  which 
crystallization  can  take  place.  Other  substances  also  render  crystal- 
lization possible.  P.  Hautefeuille  ^  heated  an  alkaline  alumosilicate 
of  sodium  to  900-1,000°  with  tungstic  acid  and  obtained  albite.  A 
similar  experiment  with  a  potassium  alumosilicate  yielded  orthoclase,'* 
and  a  mixture  of  silica,  alumina,  and  acid  potassium  tungstate  gave 
the  same  result.  By  heating  a  potassium  alumosilicate  mixture  with 
alkaline  phosphates  to  which  an  alkaline  fluoride  had  been  added. 
Haute feui lie  ^  produced  both  quartz  and  orthoclase,  and  a  potassium 
feldspar  was  also  obtained  by  Doelter  ^  when  a  mixture  corresponding 
to  KAlSi04  was  fused  with  potassium  fluoride  and  silicofluoride. 
How  these  extraneous  substances  act  is  not  clear.  Day  and  Allen,^  re- 
peating a  part  of  Hautefeuille's  work,  heated  a  powdered  albite  glass 
with  sodium  tungstate  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  crystalliza- 
tion. The  fragments  of  glass,  however,  became  crystalline  without 
change  of  form  and  their  outlines  were  unaltered — that  is,  the 
transformation  from  the  vitreous  to  the  crystalline  modification  took 
place  without  solution  of  the  material.  The  mechanism  of  this  reac- 
tion is  quite  unexplained. 

By  hydrochemical  means  the  alkali  feldspars  are  more  easily  pre- 
pared. C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin  ^  heated  gelatinous  silica,  pre- 
cipitated alumina,  and  caustic  potash  together,  with  a  little  water, 
to  dull  redness  in  a  steel  tube.  Quartz  and  orthoclase  were  produced. 
In  a  later  investigation  *  they  heated  a  mixture  having  the  composi- 
tion of  albite,  with  an  excess  of  sodium  silicate,  to  about  500°  and 
obtained  albite.  The  same  process,  essentially,  was  followed  by  K. 
Chrustschoff,^  who  heated  an  aqueous  solution  of  dialyzed  silica  w^ith  a 
little  alumina  and  caustic  potash  to  300°  during  several  months, 
when  quartz  and  orthoclase  formed.  C.  and  G.  Friedel  ^  also  pre- 
pared orthoclase  by  heating  muscovite  with  potassium  silicate  and 
water  to   500°.     In   a   series   of  experiments   in   which   amorphous 

"  Synthase  des  mln(^raiix  ot  dea  rochos.  pp.  142-145. 

'•Centralbl.  MIn.  Gcol.  Pal..  1008.  p.  70n. 

'•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  84.  p.  1301,  1877. 

"  Idem,  vol.  85,  p.  052.  1877. 

•■  Idem.  vol.  00,  p.  830,  1880. 

^Neues  .Tahrb..  1807.  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

<'Am.  Jour.  Sci..  4th  ser.,  vol.  10,  p.  117.  1005. 

»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  92.  p.  1374.  1881. 

<  Idem.  vol.  97,  p.  290,  1883. 

^  Idem.  vol.  104,  p.  602.  1887. 

*Idem,  vol.  110,  p.  1170,  1800. 
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silica  was  heated  with  potassium  or  sodium  aluminate  and  -water  to 
520°  in  a  steel  bomb  E.  Baur"  determined  the  conditions  under 
which  quartz  alone,  feldspar  alone,  or  both  together,  could  form. 
When  the  silica  was  in  excess,  quartz  appeared;  with  silica  and  the 
aluminate  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  both  minerals  crystallized; 
when  the  aluminate  preponderated  in  the  mixture,  only  feldspar 
formed. 

The  feldspars  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  minerals 
and  form  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  material  contained  in  the  igneous 
rocks.^  Among  the  latter  only  the  pyroxenites,  peridotites,  leucitites, 
and  nephelinites  contain  no  feldspars,  or  at  most  contain  them  in 
quite  subordinate  quantities.  The  monoclinic  alkali  feldspars  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  more  siliceous  plutonic  rocks,  although 
they  also  occur  in  many  eruptives  and  in  metamorphic  schists.  In 
granite,  for  example,  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  muscovite  are  the  con- 
spicuous minerals.  Albite  is  also  found  under  similar  conditions. 
In  the  less  siliceous  rocks,  such  as  gabbro  or  basalt,  the  plagioclases 
are  more  abundant,  and  the  feldspars  approach  anorthite  in  compo- 
sition as  the  proportion  of  silica  in  a  magma  decreases.  This  state- 
ment, however,  must  be  construed  as  indicating  a  tendency,  not  as 
the  formulation  of  a  distinct  rule.  The  more  siliceous  rocks  contain 
preferably  the  more  siliceous  feldspars,  and  vice  versa.  Anorthite 
has  also  been  repeatedly  observed  in  meteorites,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon as  a  contact  mineral  in  limestones.*^  Orthoclase,  probably  of 
aqueous  origin,  sometimes  occurs  as  a  gangue  mineral  in  metallifer- 
ous fissure  veins.** 

The  feldspars  are  all  highly  alterable  minerals  and  their  altera- 
tion products  are  both  numerous  and  important.  They  are  attacked 
by  water  alone,  more  so  by  water  containing  carbon  dioxide,  and  still 
more  vigorously  by  acid  waters,  such  as  issue  from  volcanic  vents  or 
are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphides.  Alkaline  solutions  also 
exert  a  powerful  decomposing  action  upon  this  group  of  silicates. 
Among  the  many  experiments  relative  to  this  class  of  reactions  those 
of  A.  Daubree  ^  are  perhaps  the  most  classic.  Fragments  of  ortho- 
clase were  agitated  with  water  alone  by  revolution  in  a  cylinder  of 
iron  during  192  hours.  From  5  kilograms  of  the  feldspar  12.6 
grams  of  KoO  were  thus  extracted  and  found  in  the  filtered  solution. 

« Zeltschr.  physlkal.  Chemle,  vol.  42,  p.  567,  1903.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams based  upon   the  phase  rule. 

>  See  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  p.  20,  1904. 

*"  For  example,  crystals  of  anorthite  occur  with  epidote  in  the  limestone  of  Phlpsburg, 
Maine,  and  also  with  garnet,  scapolite,  etc.,  at  Raymond,  Maine.  See  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  No.  113,  p.  110,  1893,  and  Bull.  No.  167,  p.  69,  1900.  C.  H.  Warren  (Am.  Jour. 
Bel.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  3H9,  1901)  describes  crystals  of  anorthite  from  the  limestone  of 
Franklin,  New  Jersey,  near  its  contact  with  granite. 

•^  W.  Lln^ren  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  5,  p.  418,  1898)  has  descHbed  an  occurrence 
of  this  kind  near  Sliver  City,  Idaho.    He  gives  a  number  of  references  to  otli^t  V^<^V\XSk%v 

•  £ta<i«tl  pyntb^tlques  de  g^Iogle  exp^rlmentale,  pp.  2QS-21B,  \%1^» 
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To  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  2  kilograms  of  orthoclase, 
after  ten  days  of  agitation,  yielded  0.27  gram  of  KoO,  with  0.75 
gram  of  free  silica.  With  alkaline  solutions,  especially  at  elevated 
temperatures  and  under  pressure,  the  changes  are  even  more  striking, 
as  shown  by  J.  Lemberg's  investigations."  Labradorite,  heated  324 
hours  to  215°  with  a  sodium  carbonate  solution,  yielded  cancrinite. 
Other  feldspars,  similarly  treated,  but  with  variations  in  detail,  were 
transformed  into  analcite.  With  glasses  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
feldspars,  and  with  potassium  carbonate,  zeolites  of  the  chabazite  and 
phillipsite  series  were  produced. 

The  end  products  of  the  alteration  of  feldspars  are  commonly 
kaolinite  and  quartz.  Other  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina  are  proba- 
bly also  formed.  When  the  alkalies  have  not  been  wholly  withdrawn 
muscovite  is  a  common  alteration  product.  Many  of  the  zeolites  are 
generally  interpreted  as  hydrated  feldspars,  those  which  contain  lime 
having  been  derived  from  plagioclase.  From  anorthite  calcite  may 
be  formed.  Scapolites,^  epidote,  and  zoisite  are  also  not  uncommon 
derivatives  of  feldspars.  Finally,  by  substitution  of  bases,  one  feld- 
spar may  pass  into  another,  as  in  the  alteration  of  orthoclase  into 

albite.^ 

I.EIICITE  AND  ANAIiCITE. 

Leucite, — Isometric.  Composition,  KAlSigOg.  Molecular  weight, 
219.  Specific  gravity,  2.5.  Molecular  volume,  87.6.  Color,  white  to 
gray.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6.     Fuses  at  about  1,420°. 

Analcite, — Isometric.  Composition,  NaAlSi^Oo-HzC)'  Molecular 
weight,  220.9.  Specific  gravity,  2.25.  Molecular  volume,  98.2. 
Colorless  or  white,  sometimes  tinted  by  impurities.  Hardness,  5  to 
5.5. 

Although  leucite  and  analcite  are  widely  separated  in  mineralogical 
classification,  one  being  placed  near  the  feldspars  and  the  other 
among  the  zeolites,  they  belong  chemically  together.  They  are  simi- 
lar in  form  and  in  composition,  and  are  connected  by  so  many  rela- 
tions that  they  can  not  be  adequately  studied  apart.  Analcite,  to  be 
sure,  differs  from  leucite  in  respect  to  hydration,  but  G.  Friedel  ^  has 
shown  that  its  water  is  not  a  part  of  the  essential  crystalline  molecule. 
When  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  dissociating  ammonium  chloride, 
leucite  and  analcite  both  yield  the  same  ammonium  derivative,* 
NH^AlSigOe.     Furthermore,  as  the  experiments  of  J.  I^emberg  f  and 

«  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  39,  p.  559,  1887. 

*  See  J.  W.  Judd,  Mlneralog.  Mag.,  vol.  8,  p.  186,  1889,  on  the  alteration  of  plagioclase 
into   Rcapolite. 

*"  For  an  example  of  this  kind  see  F.  A.  Gcnth,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  20,  p.  392, 
1882. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  19,  p.  363.  1896. 

«  F.  W.  Clarke  and  G.  Steiger,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  207,  1902. 
r Zeltschr,  Deutscb.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  28,  pp.  537  et  seq.,  1876. 
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S.  J.  Thugutt "  have  shown,  the  two  species  are  easily  convertible  the 
one  into  the  other.  When  leucite  is  heated  to  180-195°  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  or  sodium  carbonate,  analcite  is  formed. 
Analcite,  similarly  treated  with  potassium  salts,  is  converted  into 
leucite. 

Leucite  and  analcite  are  both  easily  prepared  synthetically. 
Leucite  can  be  formed  by  simply  fusing  together  its  constituent 
oxides,  and  cooling  the  mass  slowly.  This  process  was  followed  by 
Fouque  and  Levy,^  who  also  formed  leucite,  with  other  minerals,  from 
various  artificial  magmas.^  By  fusion  of  its  constituents  with  potas- 
sium vanadate,  P.  Hautefeuille  •*  obtained  measurable  crystals  of 
leucite.  The  same  result  followed  the  fusion  of  muscovite  with  potas- 
sium vanadate.  Syntheses  of  leucite  by  indirect  methods,  with  the 
intervention  of  fluorides  or  of  silicon  chloride,  have  also  been  effected 
by  S.  Meunier  ®  and  A.  Duboin.^  C.  Doelter,^  by  fusing  a  mixture 
equivalent  to  AlgOa+'iSiOa  with  sodium  fluoride,  prepared  a  soda 
leucite,  NaAlSioOq. 

When  microcline  and  biotite  are  fused  together,  leucite  appears 
among  the  products  ;*  and  Doelter  *  found  that  it  was  formed  when 
muscovite,  lepidolite,  or  zinnwaldite  was  fused  alone.  It  was  also 
produced  hydrochemically  by  C.  and  G.  Friedel  ^  when  muscovite  was 
heated  to  500°  in  a  steel  tube  with  silica  and  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide. 

The  syntheses  of  analcite  have  all  been  effected  under  pressure,  and 
in  the  wet  way.  A.  de  Schulten  ^  heated  sodium  silicate,  caustic  soda, 
and  water,  in  contact  with  aluminous  glass,  at  a  temperature  of  180° 
to  190°.  He  also  produced  analcite  by  heating  a  solution  of  sodium 
silicate  with  sodium  aluminate,  in  proper  proportions,  to  180°  for 
eighteen  hours.'  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin  *^  prepared  analcite  by 
heating  precipitated  aluminum  silicate  with  sodium  silicate  and  water 
to  500°  in  a  sealed  tube.  J.  Lemberg  "  derived  analcite  from  andesine 
and  oligoclase  by  prolonged  heating  with  sodium  carbonate  solutions 
at  210°  to  220°.  These  transformations  illustrate  the  ready  formation 
of  analcite  as  a  secondary  mineral.  They  are  not,  however,  all  strictly 
similar.    Analcite  derived  from  leucite  can  be  transformed  into  leucite 

*  Mlneralchemische  Studien,  pp.  100,  101,  Dorpat,  1901. 

*  Synthase  des  min^raux  et  des  roches,  p.  153. 

''Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  2.  p.  Ill,  1879;  vol.  3,  p.  118,  1880. 

*  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  min^raux,  p.  130. 
•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  90,  p.  1009,  1880;  vol.  Ill,  p.  509,  1890. 

t  Idem.,  vol.  114,  p.  1361,  1892. 
»  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

*  Fouqu6  and  Ldvy,  Synthase  des  mln^raux  et  des  roches,  p.  77. 
<Loc.  cit. 

i  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110.  p.  1170,  1890. 

» Idem,  vol.  90,  p.  1493,  1880 ;  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  3,  p.  150,  1880. 

» Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  94,  p.  96,  1882. 

•»  Idem,  vol.  97,  p.  290,  1883. 

•Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  ^eoJ.'Gesell.,  vol.  39,  p.  559,  Iftftl. 

14399— Bull.  330— 08 ^20 
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again,  as  we  have  already  seen;  but  according  to  S.  J.  Thugutt**  the 
reaction  with  andesine  is  not  reversible.  The  two  alterations,  there- 
fore, are  chemically  unlike.  Analcite  may  also  be  generated  by  alter- 
ation from  elajolite  and  ajgirite.^  When  formed  with  other  zeolites, 
it  is  the  earliest  one  to  appear. 

Leucite  is  a  mineral  characteristic  of  many  recent  lavas,  but  not 
found  in  the  abyssal  rocks.  Its  absence  from  the  latter  and  older 
depositions  may  be  due  to  its  easy  alteration  into  other  species;  but 
such  an  explanation  is  of  course  only  tentative.  Its  formation  takes 
place  only  when  the  potassium  of  a  magma  is  in  excess  over  the 
amount  required  to  form  feldspars.  When  the  excess  is  small,  leucite 
and  feldspar  may  both  appear ;  when  it  is  large  enough,  leucite  alone 
forms.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  rather  a  rare  mineral;  a  fact 
which  is  possibly  explained  by  some  observations  of  A.  Lagorio.*^  In 
an  artificial  leucite-tephrite  magma,  kept  at  a  red  heat,  the  difficultly 
fusible  leucite  crystallizes  out.  If,  then,  the  temperature  is  raised, 
the  mineral  redissolves ;  if  lowered,  the  mass  becomes  so  viscous  that 
the  crystallization  of  leucite  ceases.  In  brief,  the  formation  of  leucite 
seems  to  be  possible  only  through  a  very  narrow  range  of  temper- 
atures, and  the  favorable  conditions  do  not  often  occur.** 

Analcite  is  most  frequently  found  as  a  secondary  mineral,  the  prod- 
uct of  zeolitization ;  and  until  recent  years  it  was  supposed  to 
hav^e  no  other  origin.  It  was  often  noted  in  eruptive  rocks,  but  it 
was  supposed  to  be  always  the  result  of  alteration.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized,  however,  that  analcite  may  occur  as  an  original 
pyrogenic  mineral;  but,  being  a  hydrated  species,  it  can  so  appear 
only  in  deep-seated  rocks,  where  it  has  been  formed  under  pressure. 
W.  Lindgren,*^  for  example,  identified  it  in  the  sodalite  syenite  of 
Square  Butte,  Montana.  In  certain  rocks  analcite  has  probably  been 
erroneously  identified  as  glass;  for  instance,  in  the  monchiquites, 
which  L.  V.  Pirsson  ^  interprets  as  analcite  basalts  equivalent  to  the 
similar  leucite  lavas.  W.  Cross  ^  has  described  an  analcite  basalt  from 
near  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado,  and  has  also  identified  primary  analcite  in 
the  j^honolites  of  Cripple  Creek.'^  The  groundmass  of  a  tinguaite 
from  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  according  to  H.  S.  Washington,* 
consists  of  analcite  and  nepheline;  and  J.  W.  Evans  ^  has  identified 
the  mineral  in  a  monchiquite  from  Mount  Girnar,  India.     In  the  last 

«  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  9,  p.  604,  1804-95. 

*See  W.  C.  BroKKer,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16.  pp.  T2:\,  XV.\:  ISOO. 
'^Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln..  vol.  24,  p.  293,  189.'). 

<*  On  the  formation  of  leucite  in  igneous  rocks,  see  H.  S.  WashinKton,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol. 
15,  pp.  257,  357,  1907. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  .3d  ser.,  vol.  45,  p.  286,  189.3. 
^Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  4.  p.  679,  1896. 

9  Idem,  vol.  5.  p.  684,  1897. 

*  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2,  p.  36,  1895. 
'Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  182,  1898. 

^  Quart  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  57,  p.  38,  1001. 
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instance  some  of  the  analcite  has  been  transformed  into  a  mixture  of 
feldspar  and  nepheline.  The  extreme  case  of  an  analcite  rock,  how- 
ever, is  the  heronite  from  Heron  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  described  by 
A.  P.  Coleman.o  This  is  a  dike  rock  containing  analcite,  plagioclase, 
orthoclase,  and  aegirine,  in  which  the  analcite  forms  47  per  cent  of  the 
mass.  In  the  analcite  diabase  described  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks,^  the 
analcite  may  have  been  derived  from  nepheline.  It  is  partly  i-eplaced 
by  feldspar,  and  partly  altered  into  a  mineral  which  may  be  prehnite. 
Analcite  also  alters  into  kaolin.^ 

Alterations  of  leucite  into  analcite  have  been  repeatedly  observed, 
as  in  the  Saxon  Wiesenthal  ^  and  in  the  Highwood  Mountains,  Mon- 
tana.^ The  most  notable  transformation  of  leucite,  however,  is  into 
pseudomorphs  of  mixed  orthoclase  and  nepheline.^  The  "  pseudo- 
leucite"  crystals  of  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas,  are  a  mixture  of  this 
kind. 

THE   NEPHEIilTE   GROUP. 

Nephelite  or  €Zcp^Ze76.---Hexagonal.  Simplest  empirical  formula, 
NaAlSiO^.  Corresponding  molecular  weight,  142.5.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 2.55  to  2.65.  Molecular  volume,  54.8.  Normally  white  or  color- 
less; often  tinted  yellow,  gray,  greenish,  or  reddish  by  impurities. 
Hardness,  5.5  to  6. . 

Kaliophilite  or  phacelite. — Hexagonal.  Composition,  KAlSiO^. 
Molecular  weight,  158.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.5  to  2.0.  Molecular 
volume,  6.1.     Colorless.    Hardness,  6. 

Eucryptite.  —  Hexagonal.  Composition,  Li AlSi04.  Molecular 
weight,  126.5.  Specific  gravity,  2.67.  Molecular  volume,  47.3. 
Colorless  or  white.  Only  known  as  produced  by  the  alteration  of 
spodumene. 

Kaliophilite  and  eucryptite  are  rare  minerals,  having  slight  geo- 
logical significance.  They  are  included  here  because  of  the  light 
they  shed  upon  the  composition  of  nephelite.  The  formula  given  for 
the  latter  species  is  analogous  to  the  formulae  of  kaliophilite  and 
eucryptite,  and  is  also  that  of  the  artificial  mineral.  Natural  neph- 
elite or  elaeolite  always  varies  from  the  theoretical  composition,  and 

•Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  7,  p.  431,  1899. 

•Bull.  Dept.  Geology,  Univ.  California,  vol.  1,  p.  273,  1895.  See  also  B.  R.  Young, 
Trans.  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  326,  1903.  on  analcite  diabase  In  Scotland ;  C.  W. 
Knight,  Canadian  Rec.  Sci.,  vol.  9,  p.  265,  1905,  on  an  analclte-trachyte  tuff  from  south- 
western Alberta :  and  A.  Pellkan,  Mln.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  25,  p.  113,  1906,  on  two  analcite 
phonolltes  from  Bohemia. 

*  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  16,  p.  199,  1890. 

'  See  A.  Sauer,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  37,  p.  452,  1885. 

«  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Plrsson,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2.  p.  315,  1896. 

f  See  Sauer,  loc.  cit. ;  J.  F.  Williams,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas.  1890.  vol.  2, 
p.  267 ;  E.  Hussak,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1890,  pt.  1,  p.  166 ;  and  E.  Scacchl,  Rendicontl  Accad. 
Napoli,  vol.  24,  p.  315. 
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approximates  more  nearly  the  formula  NaoK2Al8Si9034.  This 
variation  is  probably  due,  first,  to  isomorphous  admixtures  of  kali- 
ophilite,  and  possibly  also  to  the  presence  of  SiOg  or  SigOg  groups 
replacing  a  part  of  the  normal  Si04.  The  chemical  equivalency  of 
nephelite  and  kaliophilite  is  well  shown  by  an  experiment  of  J. 
Lemberg's.®  He  heated  elseolite  one  hundred  hours  to  200°  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  silicate,  and  obtained  an  amorphous  product 
having  the  composition  KAlSi04. 

P.  Hautefeuille  ^  prepared  an  artificial  nephelite  by  fusing  a  mix- 
ture of  silica  and  sodium  aluminate  with  a  flux  of  lithium  vanadate. 
Fouque  and  Levy  ^  obtained  the  mineral  more  directly  by  fusing  its 
constituents  together,  and  so,  too,  did  C.  Doelter.*'  Dbelter's  prepara- 
tion agreed  closely  with  the  empirical  formula  NaAlSi04.  Accord- 
ing to  Fouque  and  Levy,  nephelite  is  one  of  the  minerals  which  crystal- 
lize most  easily  from  fusion.  S.  Meunier^  prepared  nephelite  less 
simply,  by  fusing  silica,  alumina,  and  soda  with  cryolite;  and  A. 
Duboin  ^  effected  the  synthesis  of  kaliophilite  when  potassium  fluo- 
ride, alumina,  and  silica  or  potassium  fluosilicate  were  fused  together. 
By  similar  processes  Doelter  ^  obtained  both  nephelite  and  kaliophi- 
lite. C.  and  G.  Friedel  *  converted  muscovite  into  nephelite  by  heat- 
ing with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  500°  in  a  steel  tube.  The  pres- 
ence of  nephelite  in  pseudomorphs  after  leucite  was  noted  in  the 
description  of  the  latter  mineral.  An  amorphous  silicate  having  the 
composition  of  nephelite  was  obtained  by  R.  Hoffmann  *  when  kaolin 
and  (Irv  sodium  carbonate  were  heated  together,  and  a  similar  result 
was  reached  by  A.  Gorgeu  ^  and  P.  G.  Silber.*^  When  Gorgeu  heated 
kaolin  with  potassium  iodide,  a  salt  like  kaliophilite  was  formed.  In 
these  reactions  the  temperature  was  kept  below  that  at  which  the 
materials  would  sinter  together. 

Nephelite  is  rarely  found  except  in  igneous  rocks.'  The  glassy 
crystallized  variety  found  in  recent  lavas  is  commonly  known  by  the 
first  name  of  the  species;  the  massive,  opaque,  or  coarsely  crystalline 
mineral  of  the  older  rocks  is  called  elseolite.  Phonolite,  nephelinite, 
nepheline  basalt,  and  elaeolite  syenite  are  among  the  important  rocks 
in  which  nephelite  is  an  essential  species.     Its  presence  indicates  an 


«  Zeitschr.  Deiitsch.  t'eol.  Geaell.,  vol.  37,  p.  066.  1885. 
*  Cited  by  FoiiqiK^  and  L^vy,  loc.  clt. 
*•  Syntht^se  des  min^raiix  et  des  rochos.  p.  155. 
''Zeitschr.   Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  0,  p.  .321.   1884. 
'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  509,  1890. 
t  Idem,  vol.   115.  p.  56,  1892. 
i'Neues  .Tahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 
*Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110,  p.  1170,  1890, 
<  Liebiga  Annalon,  vol.  194,  p.  5.  1878. 
i  Ann.  chim.  phys..  6th  Ser..  vol.  10,  p.  145.  1887. 
*Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  14,  p.  941,  1881. 

»  Nephelite  is  reported  by  Max  Bauer   (Neues  .Tahrb..   1806.  pt.    1.  p.   S.-» ;  1897,  pt.  1, 
p.  258)  in  certain  crystalline  schists,  and  also  associated  with  chlorlie  in  jadeite. 
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excess  of  soda  in  a  magma  over  the  amount  required  to  form  feld- 
spars, and  it  is  one  of  the  latest  minerals  to  be  deposited.** 

Nephelite  and  elaeolite  are  peculiarly  subject  to  alteration.^  Na- 
trolite,  analcite,  hydronephelite,  thomsonite,  sodalite,  muscovite,  and 
kaolin  are  among  the  products  thus  formed.  Eucryptite  also  alters 
into  muscovite.** 

THE    CANCRINITE-SODAIilTE   GROUP. 

Cancrinite. -^"HexagoimL  Composition  uncertain,  but  probably 
best  represented  by  the  formula  AlgNa^HCSigOiR.  Corresponding 
molecular  weight,  511.5.  Specific  gravity,  2.4.  Molecular  volume, 
218.  Color  commonly  yellow,  but  also  white,  gray,  greenish,  bluish, 
or  radish.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Sodalite.^  —  Isometric.  Composition  normally  Al3Na4Si30i2Cl ; 
but  variable.  Molecular  weight,  486.  Specific  gravity,  2.2.  Molecu- 
lar volume,  221.  Color,  white,  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  reddish, 
very  often  bright  blue.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

Hailynite, — Isometric.  Composition,  AlgNagCaSSigOie?  but  vary- 
ing in  the  relative  proportions  of  Na  and  Ca.  Molecular  weight, 
563.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.4  to  2.5.  Molecular  volume,  230.  Color, 
blue,  green,  red,  or  yellow.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

Noselite  or  nosean, — Isometric.  Composition  like  haiiynite,  but 
without  calcium,  AlgNasSSigOie-  Molecular  weight,  569.5.  Specific 
gravity,  2.25  to  2.4.  Molecular  volume,  242.  Color,  gray,  bluish,  or 
brownish.     Hardness,  5.5. 

Chemically,  these  four  minerals,  together  with  lapis  lazuli  and  the 
rarer  microsommite,  are  to  be  classed  as  derivatives  of  nephelite,  with 
which  they  are  commonly  associated.  Their  exact  composition  is 
still  somewhat  uncertain.  The  formula  assigned  to  cancrinite  is 
that  developed  by  F.  W.  Clarke ;  ^  the  three  isometric  species  are 
written  as  interpreted  by  W.  C.  Brogger  and  H.  Backstrom,^  who 
have  shown  their  relationship  to  the  garnet  group.  Under  sodalite, 
however,  more  than  one  compound  may  be  included,  as  the  experi- 
ments of  J.  Lemberg  o  and  S.  J.  Thugutt  *  seem  to  indicate.  The  two 
last-named  authorities  regard  these  minerals  as  double  molecular 
compounds  of  a  silicate  like  nephelite  with  sodium  carbonate,  chlo- 

« See  the  experiments  of  .7.  Morozewicz,  Mln.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  18,  1898,  pp.  1,  105. 
Compare  also  J.  Lenarcift,  Centralbl.  Mln.  Geol.  Pal.,  1903,  pp.  705,  743. 

*  See  W.  C.  Broggor,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  16,  pp.  223  et  seq.,  1890. 

'  See  G.  J.  Brush  and  K.  S.  Dana,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser..  vol.  20,  p.  2G6,  1880. 

*  A  variety  of  sodalite  containing  some  sulphur  has  been  named  hackmannlte  by  L.  H. 
BorgstrSm,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  37,  p.  284,  1903. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  125,  pp.  22-24,  1895. 
r  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  18,  p.  209,  1891. 

#  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  37,  1885,  p.  969. 
-    *  Mineralchemische  Studicn,  Dorpat,  1891. 
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ride,  sulphate,  etc.  In  support  of  this  view  Thugutt  prepared  a  large 
number  of  artificial  compounds  in  which  the  sodium  chloride  of  soda- 
lite  was  replaced  by  other  salts ;  but  the  new  substances  differed  from 
the  natural  minerals  in  containing  water  of  crystallization.®  A  dis- 
cussion of  these  salts,  however,  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

An  artificial  cancrinite  was  obtained  by  Lemberg^  when  alumina, 
sodium*  silicate,  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  were  heated  together 
under  pressure ;  and  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  carbonate,  fused  in 
its  waters  of  crystallization,  upon  elaeolite.^  Labradorite,  heated  to 
215°  with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  also  gave  him  cancrinite.**  C. 
and  G.  Friedel  *  prepared  a  hydrous  cancrinite  by  heating  muscovite 
to  500°  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  caustic  soda.  With 
sodium  sulphate  in  place  of  the  carbonate,  a  hydrous  noselite  was 
formed.^  The  same  authors  obtained  sodalite  by  treating  muscovite 
at  500°  with  sodium  chloride  and  caustic  soda.^  Lemberg  *  produced 
sodalite  by  fusing  nephelite  with  common  salt;  and  the  fusion  of 
elseolite  or  sodalite  with  sodium  sulphate  gave  noselite.*  In  short, 
the  experiments  of  Lemberg,  which  were  very  numerous,  proved  that 
compounds  of  this  class  could  be  derived,  by  simple  reactions,  from 
nephelite,  and  that  they  are  mutually  convertible,  one  into  another. 
Furthermore,  S.  J.  Thugutt  ^  prepared  sodalite  by  heating  natrolite 
with  soda  solution  and  aluminum  chloride  to  195°  imder  pressure; 
and  also  from  similar  treatment  of  kaolin  with  common  salt  and  caus- 
tic soda  at  about  212°.*^  Sodalite,  then,  has  been  derived  by  artificial 
means  from  ela^olite,  muscovite,  and  kaolin.  It  was  also  obtained  by 
Z.  Weyberg  ^  when  a  mixture  of  silica,  alumina,  and  soda  was  fused 
with  a  large  excess  of  common  salt. 

In  his  work  upon  artificial  magmas,  J.  Morozewicz*^  prepared 
noselite,  haiiynite,  and  sodalite  by  purely  pyrochemical  methods, 
equivalent  to  those  which  produce  these  minerals  in  volcanic  rocks. 
The  fusions  were  effected  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  600°  to  700^, 
for  compounds  of  this  class  are  decomposed  by  an  excessive  heat. 
From  a  mixture  of  kaolin,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate, 
noselite   crystals   were   formed.      From    a    more   complex   mixture. 


«  A  "chromate  sodalite,"  containing?  Na2Cr04,  has  lately  been  described  by  Z.  Weyberg. 
Centralbl.  Min.  (Jeol.  Pal.,  11)04,  p.  727.  It  differs  from  the  hydrated  compound  prepared 
by  Thugutt. 

"Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  (Jesell.,  vol.  .'Jf),  p.  593,  1883. 

''  Idem.  vol.  37,  p.  003,   1887. 

«*  Idem,  vol.  30,  p.  5.">0.  1887. 

*  Bull.   Soc.  min.,  vol.   14,  p.  71,   1801. 
Mdom.  vol.  13.  p.  238.  1890. 
^Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110,  p.  1170,  1800. 

*  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  28,  p.  002.  1876. 
•    *  Idem,  vol.   35,   p.  500.   1883. 

i  Neuos  .Tahrb..  Boil.  Bd.  9,  p.  576.  1894-95. 

*  Minoralchemische  Studien,  p.  18. 

»  Centralbl.  Min.  (ieol.  Pal.,  1905.  p.  717. 
«3//ja.  pet  Mitth.,  vol.  18,  pp.  128-147,  1808. 
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containing  also  calcium  silicate,  potassium  silicate,  iron  silicate, 
calcium  carbonate,  and  calcium  sulphate,  haiiynite  was  produced. 
Kaolin  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  chloride  gave  a  com- 
pound having  the  formula  already  assigned  to  sodalite;  elaeolite, 
similarly  treated,  yielded  a  substance  richer  in  chlorine.  Moro- 
zewicz  concludes  that  two  kinds  of  sodalite  exist;  to  one  he  gives 
the  formula  2(Na2Al.,Si;408)+NaCl,  while  the  other  agrees  with 
3(Na2ALSi208)+2NaCl. 

Cancrinite  occurs  only  in  elseolite  syenite,  closely  associate^  with 
nephelite  and  sodalite.  It  alters  into  a  zeolitic  substance,  "  spreu- 
stein,"  in  which  natrolite  is  the  predominating  mineral.**  Crystallized 
sodalite  is  also  found  in  trachyte  and  phonolites,  in  which  it  separates 
after  augite.^  Sodalite  alters  into  hydronephelite  and  natrolite. 
Haiiynite  and  noselite  form  in  various  leucitic  and  nephilinic  rocks 
among  the  younger  eruptives.  In  order  of  deposition  they  are  the 
oldest  of  the  feldspathoids. 

TIIK   PYROXENES. 

Ehistatite. — Orthorhombic*  Composition,  MgSiOg,  but  generally 
with  admixtures  of  FeSiO,.  TVTien  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  latter  salt 
is  present  the  mineral  is  known  as  bronzite.  Minimum  molecular 
weight,  100.8.  Specific  gravity,  3.1.  Molecular  volume,  32.5.  Color 
ranging  from  white  to  olive  green  and  brown.    Hardness,  5.5. 

Hypersthene. — Orthorhombic.  Composition  like  enstatite,  but  with 
FeSiOg  predominating.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  latter  com- 
pound is  132.3.  Color,  greenish  and  brownish  to  black.  Specific 
gravity,  3.4  to  3.5.    Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Enstatite  and  hypersthene.  the  orthorhombic  members  of  the  pyr- 
oxene group,  are  to  be  regarded  as  mixtures  of  the  two  isomorphous 
salts  MgSiOg  and  FeSiOg.  Hypersthene  is  also  modified  in  many 
cases  by  the  presence  of  a  third  salt,  CaSiO,,  but  in  very  subordinate 
quantities.  The  enstatite  of  the  Bishopville  meteorite  consists  of  the 
magnesian  silicate  very  nearly  pure.  The  fornuilse  given  above  are 
minima,  the  actual  fonnulae  being  multiples  of  them,  at  least  double, 
possibly  more. 

The  first  synthesis  of  supposed  enstatite  was  made  by  J.  J.  Ebel- 
men,*'  who  fused  silica,  magnesia,  and  boric  oxide  together.  A. 
Daubree*'  obtained  it  repeatedly  in  his  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
characteristics  of.  meteorites,  when  meteoric  stones  and   magnesian 


"  See  W.  r.  BroKger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16,  p.  240,  1800 :  also  L.  Saemann  and 
F.  Plsani,  Ann.  chim.  ThyH.,  'M\  sor..  vol.  07,  p.  350,  1803. 

*On  sodalite  syenite  from  Square  Butte,  Montana,  see  W.  Lindgren,  Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
3d  ser.,  vol.  45.  p.  28(},  1803. 

'•Ann.  chim.  phya.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  .33.  p.  .58,  1851. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  02,  pp.  200,  300,  000,  1866. 
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eruptive  rocks  were  fused.  "  Enstatite  "  recrystallized  on  cooling  the 
melts.  He  also  prepared  the  same  substance  by  fusing  olivine  with 
silica,  and  he  found  that  when  serpentine  was  melted  it  broke  down 
into  a  mixture  of  enstatite  and  olivine.  The  latter  reaction  has  been 
verified  quantitatively  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  P.  Hautefeuille**  produced  a  silicate  which  he  identi- 
fied with  enstatite,  by  dissolving  amorphous  silica  in  molten  magne- 
sium chloride,  and  S.  Meunier  ^  effected  its  synthesis  by  acting  on 
metallic  magnesium  with  silicon  chloride  and  water  vapor. 

Later  investigations,  however,  by  F.  Fouque  and  A.  Michel  Levy,^ 
and  also  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,**  have  shown  that  the  foregoing  syntheses 
were  misinterpreted.  The  product  obtained  was  in  most  cases,  if 
not  in  all,  a  monoclinic  magnesium  metasilicate,  instead  of  the 
orthorhombic  enstatite.  The  latter  form  was  obtained  by  Fouque  and 
Levy  ^  by  simply  fusing  silica,  magnesia,  and  ferric  oxide  together, 
but  it  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  monoclinic  variety. 

In  the  elaborate  research  by  E.  T.  Allen,  F.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K. 
Clement^  it  has  been  found  that  magnesium  metasilicate  exists  in 
four  modifications,  two  being  pyroxenes  and  two  amphiboles.  The 
monoclinic  pyroxene  is  formed  whenever  a  melt  having  its  composi- 
tion is  allowed  to  crystallize  at  temperatures  a  little  below  its  melting 
point,  1,521°.  It  can  be  crystallized  at  lower  temperatures  from  solu- 
tion in  molten  calcium  vanadate,  magnesium  vanadate,  or  magnesium 
tellurite.  The  other  three  modifications  of  the  silicate  pass  into  this 
variety  when  heated  to  about  1,000°  in  molten  magnesium  chloride 
traversed  by  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  monoclinic 
pyroxene,  then,  is  the  most  stable  form  of  magnesium  metasilicate. 

A\nien  a  glass  having  the  composition  of  enstatite  is  devitrified  by 
heating  to  a  temperature  above  1,000°  and  below  1,100°,  best  at  about 
1,075°,  the  orthorhombic  enstatite  is  formed.  In  this  way  good  crys- 
tals were  produced.  At  slightly  higher  temperatures  the  monoclinic 
pyroxene  begins  to  appear.  The  presence  of  enstatite  in  an  igneous 
rock  is  evidence  that  the  final  crystallization  took  place  at  the  rela- 
tively lower  temj^eratures,  for  above  them  it  can  not  exist.  WTiat  the 
effect  of  iron  may  be  in  modifying  the  properties  of  these  silicates  is 
as  yet  undetermined. 

Enstatite  and  hypersthene  are  common  pyrogenic  minerals,  and 
occur  in  many  eruptive  rocks.  Enstatite  and  bronzite  are  often  con- 
stituents of  meteorites.     According  to  J.  Morozewicz,^  the  orthorhom- 

"  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  174,  1865. 

'»('ompt.   Kend.,  vol.   90,   p.   349,    1880;   vol.   93,   p.   737,    1881. 

♦^  Synthase  des  min^^raiix  et  des  roches,  1882. 

**  Minoralbildung  in  Schmelzmasson.  1892,  p.  71. 

*  liOC.  cit. 

f  \m.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  22,  p.  385,  1906. 

i'Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  18,  p.  110,  1898. 
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bic  pyroxenes  separate  from  metasilicate  magmas  when  the  ratio 
Mg+Fe:Ca  is  3:1  or  greater.  Both  species  undergo  alteration, 
through  hydration,  into  talc*  and  serpentine.  Bastite  is  an  altera- 
tion product  of  this  kind,  having  the  composition  of  serpentine. 

Wollastonite. — Monoclinic  Composition,  CaSiO.,.  Minimum  mo- 
lecular weight,  116.5.  Specific  gravity,  2.85.  Molecular  volume,  40.5. 
Color,  white,  often  tinted  by  impurity.     Hardness,  4.5  to  5. 

Calcium  metasilicate  is  known  in  two  modifications — the  natural 
wollastonite  and  an  artificial  pseudohexagonal  form.  The  latter  is 
easily  produced  by  fusing  lime  and  silica  together,^  and  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  slags.*'  Wollastonite  has  also  been  found  in 
slags,  but  rarely.''  E.  Hussak,^  however,  by  fusing  and  slowly  cool- 
ing a  glass  containing  silica,  soda,  lime,  and  boric  acid,  obtained 
crystals  of  wollastonite.  C.  Doelter  ^  also  effected  the  synthesis  of 
wollastonite  by  fusing  calcium  metasilicate  with  sodium  fluoride.- 

According  to  E.  T.  Allen  and  W.  P.  White,^  wollastonite  is  stable 
only  below  1,180°,  and  above  that  temperature  it  passes  into  the 
pseudohexagonal  modification.  By  heating  a  glass  of  the  composi- 
tion CaSiOa  to  between  800°  and  1,000°,  pure  wollastonite  was 
obtained.  The  reverse  change,  from  the  pseudo  variety  to  the 
normal,  was  brought  about  by  dissolving  the  former  in  molten  cal- 
cium vanadate  and  crystallizing  at  a  temperature  between  800°  and 
900°.  The  pseudowollastonite  has  not  yet  been  observed  as  a  natural 
mineral,  but  wollastonite  is  common.  The  inference  from  this  fact, 
as  drawn  by  G.  F.  Becker,*  is  that  the  rocks  containing  free  calcium 
metasilicate  must  have  crystallized  at  temperatures  below  the  inver- 
sion point  of  wollastonite,  for  otherwise  its  isomer  would  have 
appeared. 

Although  wollastonite  is  usually  classed  with  the  pyroxenes,  its 
place  among  them  is  doubtful.  It  differs  from  them  in  being  easily 
decomposed  by  acids,  and  its  occurrences  in  nature  are  not  the  same. 
It  is  very  rare  in  eruptive  rocks,  and  is  commonly  found  as  a  product 
of  contact  metamorphism,  especially  in  limestones.  It  occurs  also  in 
feldspathic  schists.  H.  Wulf  ^  has  described  a  rock  from  Herero- 
land,  Africa,  which  consisted  of  wollastonite  and  diopside  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.     The  alteration  of  wollastonite  to  ordinary  pyrox- 

*  See  C.  H.  Smyth,  School  of  Mines  Quart,  vol.  17,  p.  333,  1896. 

*  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  5,  p.  13,  1882  ;  A.  Gorgeu,  Idem,  vol.  10,  p. 
273,  1887;  and  C.  Doelter,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1886,  pt.  1,  p.  110. 

*>  See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Mineralbildung  In  Schmelzmassen.  pp.  34-80,  1892. 
«*See  Vogt,  loc.  cit.,  and  P.  Heberdey,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min..  vol.  26,  p.  22,  1896. 
•Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17,  p.  101,  1890. 
r  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  10.  p.  83,  1888. 

'Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  21,  p.  89,  1906.  See  also  A.  L.  Day,  K.  S.  Shepherd, 
and  F.  E.  Wright,  idem,  vol.  22,  p.  265. 

*  Prefatory  note  to  the  memoir  by  Allen  and  White. 

*  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  8,  p.  230,  1887. 
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ene  has  been  reported  by  C.  H.  Smyth.*    The  secondary  mineral 
pectolite,  HNaCaoSiaO^,  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  woUastonite. 

Diopside, — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaMgSioOe-  Molecular 
weight,  217.3.  Specific  gravity,  3.2.  Molecular  volume,  68.  Color, 
white,  yellowish,  green,  and  nearly  black.  Hardness,  5  to  6.  Chrome 
diopside  is  a  Variety  containing  small  amounts  of  chromium. 

Iledenhergite, — Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaFeSioOo-  Molecular 
weight,  248.8.  Specific  gravity,  3.5  to  3.6.  Molecular  volume,  70. 
Color,  grayish  green  to  black.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Between  diopside  and  hedenbergite  there  are  various  intermediate 
mixtures.  Schefferite  is  another  monoclinic  pyroxene  containing 
manganese,  up  to  over  8  per  cent  of  MnO.  Jeffersonite  is  another 
member  of  this  group  containing  zinc.  These  variations  may  repre- 
sent mixtures  of  the  simple  salts  MnSiOg  and  ZnSiOa  with  the  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron  silicates;  but  the  commingled  salts  are  probably 
more  complex.  Rhodonite,  MnSiO,,  is  classed  also  as  a  pyroxene, 
but  is  triclinic.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  rock-forming  min- 
eral, at  least  not  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term. 

Monoclinic  pyroxenes  of  the  diopside-hedenbergite  type  have  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  slags.*  A.  Daubree,*^  on  heating  water  to  incip- 
ient redness  in  a  glass  tube,  obtained  crystals  of  diopside.  G.  Le- 
chartier**  effected  the  synthesis  of  these  pyroxenes  by  fusing  silica, 
lime,  and  magnesia  with  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride.  WTien  ferric 
oxide  was  added  to  the  mixture,  iron  pyroxenes  were  formed.  In 
the  experiments  of  J.  Morozewicz  ^  with  artificial  magmas  these  min- 
erals were  deposited  when  the  ratio  Mg+Fe:Ca  was  less  than  3: 1. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Allen  informs  me  that  he  has  prepared  diopside  by 
directly  fusing  its  constituent  oxides  together,  and  that  it  is  easily 
recrystallized  from  solution  in  molten  calcium  chloride. 

I'he  monoclinic  pyroxenes  are  common  in  eruptive  rocks  and  the 
crystalline  schists.  The  variety  known  as  diallage  is  especially 
characteristic  of  gabbro.  They  also  occur  as  secondary  minerals.  R. 
Brauns  ^  has  observed  the  variety  salite,  as  formed  in  a  picrite  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  solutions  upon  olivine  and  plagioclase. 

Acmite  or  wgirite, — Monoclinic.  Normally  NaP^e'^SioOe,  but 
often  containing  ferrous  and  lime  silicates  in  isomorphous  admixture. 
Molecular  weight,  231.7.  Specific  gravity,  3.53.  Molecular  .volume. 
65.6.     Color,  brownish,  greenish,  to  black.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  300,  1807. 

''See  citations  in  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  dos  mln^raux.  pp.  115-llG; 
and  Fouqu^  and  L^vy,  Synthase  des  mindraux  et  des  rochea,  pp.  102-108.  Also  Q.  J. 
Brush,  Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  30,  p.  132. 

«■  fitudes  synthdtiques  de  geologic  expdrimentale.  pp.  159-17G. 

**  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  07,  p.  41,  1808.  Compare  A.  Oorjr<Mi,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10,  pp. 
273,  270.   1887. 

'Min.  pet.  Mitth..  vol.  18,  pp.  123  et  seq.,  1808.     See  also  J.  II.  L.  Vogt,  Die  SUIkat- 
scbmeJzJoauDgen,  pt  1.  pp.  28-40,  1003. 
rNeuea  Jabrb.,  1808,  pt.  2,  p.  TV). 
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Jadeite. — Monoclinic.  Composition,  NaAtSioOo-  Molecular  weight. 
202.0.  Specific  gravity,  3.34.  Molecular  volume,  G0.8.  Color,  white 
and  various  shades  of  green.    Hardness,  6.5  to  7. 

Spodumene. — Monoclinic.  Composition,  LiAlSigOg.  Molecular 
weight,  186.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.17.  Molecular  volume,  58.9.  Color, 
white,  yellow,  green,  and  amethystine.  Hardness,  6.5  to  7.  Hid- 
denite  is  the  emerald-green  gem  spodumene  from  North  Carolina. 
Kunzite  is  the  amethystine  gem  variety  from  California. 

These  alkali  pyroxenes,  as  they  are  often  called,  are  interesting 
on  account  of  their  constitutional  similarity.  Acmite,  however,  is 
the  most  important  as  a  rock-forming  mineral,  although  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  mixed  pyroxenes  the  jadeite  molecule  must  often  be  taken 
into  account.  Spodumene  occurs  only  sporadically — usually,  if  not 
always,  in  granites — and  is  peculiarly  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
immense  size  which  its  crystals  may  attain.  Crystalline  faces  of 
spodumene  many  feet  in  length  have  been  observed  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  The  alteration  of  spodumene,  as  studied  by  A.  A. 
Julien,**  and  more  exhaustively  by  G.  J.  Brush  and  E.  S.  Dana,^  is 
very  instructive.  First,  by  the  action  of  percolating  solutions  con- 
taining soda,  it  is  •  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  eucryptite, 
LiAlSi04,  and  albite,  NaAlSiaOg.  Then,  by  the  further  action  of 
potassium  salts,  the  eucryptite  is  altered  into  muscovite,  KHaAlgSigOij. 
Albite  and  muscovite  are  the  final  products  of  these  metamorphoses. 
The  intimate  mixture  of  these  two  compounds  was  long  thought  to  be 
a  distinct  mineral,  cymatolite. 

Acmite  can  be  produced  synthetically,  but  its  constituent  oxides, 
when  fused  together,  commonly  yield  only  a  glass  containing  crystals 
of  magnetite.  Acmite,  when  fused,  re^solidifies  as  a  mixture  of  mag- 
netite and  glass.*'  C.  Doelter,''  however,  from  the  fusion  of  an  arti- 
ficial mixture  of  the  oxides,  obtained  some  acmite.  H.  Backstrom  * 
fused  silica,  ferric  oxide,  and  sodium  carbonate,  mingled  in  the 
proper  proportions,  together  and  held  the  solidified  mixture  at  a  dull 
red  heat  for  three  days.  Under  those  conditions  acmite  was  formed. 
He  also  obtained  it  by  fusing  a  leucite  phonolite  and  subjecting  the 
gla&s  to  a  similar,  very  slow  devitrification.  Z.  Weyberg  ^  also  ob- 
tained acmite  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  the  comi)osition  2SiOo+Feo03-[- 
NaoO  with  a  large  excess  of  sodium  chloride.  According  to  J.  Moro- 
zewicz,^  the  acmite-jadeite  compounds  form  in  metasilicate  magmas 

«  Ann.  New  York  Acnd.  Sci..  vol.  1.  p.  ;J18,  1S70. 

»Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  'M\   scr..  vol.  20,  p.  257.  ISHO. 

«•  M.  Vu^nik.  Centralbl.  MIn.  Geol.  Pal..  1004,  p.  .'iCO. 

••Neues  Jahrb.,   1807.  pt.   1,  p.   10. 

'Bull.   Soo.   rain.,  vol.   10.  p.   1.10,   ISO.'J. 

rcoutralbl.   Mln.   Goo).    Pal.,   100.'>,   p.   717. 

9  Mln.  pot.  Mitth.,  vol.  18,  p.  123,  1898. 
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when  the  silica  amounts  to  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  exact  condi- 
tions of  their  generation,  however,  with  respect  to  temperature  and 
rate  of  cooling,  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

Aemite  is  a  mineral  of  eruptive  rocks,  generally  of  those  which 
contain  leucite  or  nephelite.  It  is  especially  common  in  elseolite 
syenite.  Concerning  the  petrologic  relations  of  jadeite  less  is 
known;  but  S.  Franchi®  has  identified  the  mineral  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  certain  eruptive  rocks  in  Piedmont.  Aemite  or 
aegirite,  according  to  W.  C.  Brogger,^  alters  into  analcite.  J  .Lem- 
berg,''  by  heating  spodumene  or  jadeite  with  alkaline  solutions  under 
pressure,  also  obtained  analcite.  Jadeite  alone  is  slowly  attacked, 
but  the  glass  resulting  from  its  fusion  is  altered  readily.  It  is 
noticeable  that  jadeite  and  dehydrated  analcite  have  the  same  em- 
pirical composition;  but  the  denser  jadeite  molecule  is  doubtless  the 
more  complex.  The  one  is  a  polymer  of  the  other.  These  altera- 
tions, natural  or  artificial,  emphasize  the  constitutional  similarity 
of  the  three  alkali  pyroxenes. 

Augite. — Monoclinic.  Composition  very  variable,  for  augite  is  an 
isomorphous  mixture  of  several  different  silicates.  Specific  gravity 
2.93  to  3.49.    Color,  white,  green,  brown,  and  black.    Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Augite  is  essentially  a  metasilicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ferrous 
iron,  plus  silicates  of  ferric  iron  and  alumina.  Manganese  and 
alkalies  are  often  present,  and  some  varieties  contain  titanic  oxide 
up  to  4.5  per  cent.  In  addition  to  silicate  molecules  analogous  to 
those  of  the  pyroxenes  already  described,  augite  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  compoiuid  of  the  form  R^'ALSiOo,  which,  however,  is  hypo- 
thetical. The  rare  mineral  kornerupine  or  prismatine,  however,  has 
the  formula  MgAL.SiO^^  and  may  rej^resent  the  aluminous  con- 
stituent of  the  nonalkaline  augites.  When  alkalies  are  present  they 
probably  represent  molecules  analogous  to  or  identical  with  aemite 
and  jadeite. 

The  following  analyses  of  rock- forming  augite  were  all  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  (leological  Survey: 

Analyses  of  augite,^ 

A.  From  nephellne  basalt,  Black  Mountain,  Uvalde  quadrangle,  Texas.  W.  F.  HiUe- 
brand,  analyst. 

B.  From  dolerite.  near  Valmont,  Colorado.     Analyzed  by  L.  O.  Eaklns. 

C.  From  tingruaite.  Two  Buttes,  Colorado.     Analyzed  by  Hillebrand. 
1).  From  granite,  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado.     Eaklns,  analyst. 

E.  From  a  dike.  Silver  Cliff.     Eakins,  analyst. 

F.  Fri)m  basalt.  Mount  Taylor  region.  New  Mexico.     Analyzed  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 


«  Rondiconti  Accad.  Lincei,  1000.  vol.  0,  pt,  1,  p.  340. 

^Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.   16,  p.  333,   1800.     BrSgger  cites  many   references   to   tbe 
literature  of  aemite. 

«- Zeitschr.  Deutscb.  gool.  (iesHl..  vol.  30,  p.  T^HA,   1887. 
^From  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  220,  pp.  33,  34,  1003. 
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Augite  is  a  common  mineral  in  slags,"  and  is  easily  produced  from 
its  constituents  by  simple  fusion.^  It  was  repeatedly  obtained  by 
Fouque  and  Levy,*'  both  by  itself  and  in  association  with  other  miner- 
als, in  their  classic  experiments  upon  the  synthesis  of  rocks.  J. 
Morozewicz**  also  has  found  both  ordinary  augite  and  the  alkaline 
varieties  in  the  products  yielded  by  his  artificial  magmas.  The  mole- 
cule RAljSiOg  is  generally  formed  from  magmas  containing  over  50 
per  cent  of  silica;  and  its  alumina  appears  to  be  the  residue  left  over 
after  the  feldspars,  feldspathoids,  and  micas  have  been  satisfied. 

When  garnet,  vesuvianite,  or  epidote  is  fused  augitic  minerals 
appear  among  the  compounds  produced.^  Biotit^  and  clinochlore 
also  yield  it  among  the  products  of  their  thermal  decomposition/ 
C.  Doelter^  found  that  augite  was  formed  when  diopside  was  fused 
with  alumina  or  ferric  oxide;  and  from  mixtures  of  silica  with  the 
proper  bases  he  obtained  crystals  rich  in  RALSiOo.  According  to 
J.  Lenarcic,*  magnetite  and  labradorite,  fused  together,  yield  augite. 
So,  too,  does  hedenbergite  when  fused  with  anorthite,  albite,*  or 
corundum.^ 

Several  other  minerals  in  addition  to  those  already  named  are 
classed  as  pyroxenes,  but  they  are  too  rare  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing mention  here.  The  so-called  zircon  pyroxenes,  rosenbuschite, 
lavenite,  wohlerite,  and  hiortdahlite  are  found  in  the  ela?olite  syenites 
of  Norway.  The  triclinic  babingtonite  is  interesting,  for  it  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  molecular  types  found  in  the  other  pyroxenes,  the 


"  See  ,T.  H.  L.  Vopt,  MineralblldunK  in  Schmelzmasaen,  p.  'U. 

*  For  early  syntheses,  see  Fouqu<?  Jind  I.^vy,  Synth^se  dos  min<5ruux  et  des  rochcs,  p.  102. 
«•  Op.  clt.,  pp.  00.  07,  105. 

*Min.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  IH.  pp.  107.  ll.'i,  120.  12.?.  124,  1898. 

«  C.  Doelter,  Allgem.  chem.  Mlneralogie,  pp.   182,  183. 

^Doelter,  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1897.  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

'Idem,  1884.  pt.  2.  p.  51. 

»Centralbl.   Min.   (leol.   Pal.,   190:t,   pp.   705,   743. 

*  M.  Vuanlk.  idem.  1904,  pp.  300,  342. 
>B.   Vuklts,  idem.    1904,   p.   705. 
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ferric  silicate  FejSigOn.     It  has  been  found  not  only  as  a  natural 
mineral,  but  also  as  a  furnace  product  in  slag.** 

Augite,  among  the  pyrogenic  minerals,  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  older  secretions.  It  is  common  in  igneous  rocks  of  nearly  all 
classes,  and  the  pyroxenes  in  general  are  the  most  important  of  the 
so-called  ferromagnesian  minerals.  Some  rocks,  the  pyroxenites,  con- 
sist of  pyroxenes  almost  entirely;  websterite,  for  instance,  is  formed 
of  bronzite  and  diopside.  The  most  striking  alteration  of  pyroxene 
is  into  hornblende,  but  it  also  alters  into  tremolite,^  chlorite,  serpen- 
tine, talc,  mica,  garnet,  epidote,  and  glauconite.  The  pyroxenes, 
furthermore,  occur  as  important  secondary  minerals;  sometimes  as 
the  i:)roduct  of  contact  metamorphism  in  limestones,  sometimes  as 
marginal  zones  derived  from  olivine.^  Diallage  and  hypersthene 
rocks  alter  into  amphibolites.** 

Note. — For  theoretical  discussions  upon  the  constitution  of- the  psrroxenes,  see 
G.  Tschermali,  Jahrb.  K.-l£.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  vol.  21,  1871,  Min.  pet  Mitth., 
p.  17.  C.  Doelter,  Mlu.  i>et.  Mitth.,  vol.  2,  p.  193,  1879.  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull. 
U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  125, 1S95.  J.  W.  Retgers,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  vol. 
16,  p.  614,  1895.  P.  Mann,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  2,  p.  172.  A.  Merlan,  idem, 
Beil.  Bd.  3,  p.  252,  1884.     The  literature  upon  this  subject  is  very  voluminous. 

THE  AMPiriBOIiES. 

Anthophyllite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition  like  enstatite  or 
bronzite  (MgFe)  SiOg,  with  the  magnesium  silicate  predominating. 
Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.2.  Color,  gray,  brown,  green,  and  intermedi- 
ate shades.  Hardness,  5.5  to  G.  Gedrite  is  a  variety  containing  usu- 
ally more  iron  and  much  alumina.  As  an  amphibole  anthophyllite 
corresponds  to  hypersthene  among  the  pyroxenes.'' 

TremoUte. — Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaMg^Si^Oj,.  Molecular 
w^eight,  370.1.  Specific  gravity,  2.9  to  3.1.  Molecular  volume,  123. 
Color,  w^hite  to  gray.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Actinolite, — Like  treniolite,  but  w^ith  iron  partly  replacing  mag- 
nesium. Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.2.  Nephrite  is  a  compact  variety  of 
actinolite.  True  asbe.stos  is  a  fibrous  form  of  tremolite  or  actinolite: 
but  anthophyllite  and  crocidolite  are  also  found  asbestiform.  The 
Canadian  asbestos  of  commerce  is  serpentine.^ 

«  See  L.  Buchruckor,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.   18.  p.  626,   1891. 

»See  II.  Ries,  Ann.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  9.  p.  124,  1896-97,  In  an  Important 
memoir  upon  the   pyroxenes  of   New   York. 

*•  See  G.  II.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  .U,  p.  rin,  1886,  and  F.  D.  Adams. 
Am.  Naturalist,  vol.  19,  p.  1087,  1885.  Williams  gives  a  number  of  references  to  alter- 
ations of  this  kind. 

«*  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  ;id  ser.,  vol.  28.  p.  258,  1884. 

*  An  iron  anthophyllite,  FeSiOs.  associated  with  the  fayalite  of  Rockport.  Massa- 
chusetts, has  been  descrilied  by  C.  H.  Warren,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16,  p.  337, 
1903. 

/See  G.  r.  Merrill,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  18,  p.  281,  1896,  for  a  good  summary  of 
our  knowledge  of  asbestos. 
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Cummingtonite, — ^Monoclinic,  but  with  the  composition  of  an  an- 
thophyllite  containing  much  iron.  Specific  gravity,  3.1  to  3.3.  Color, 
gray  to  brown. 

The  foregoing  members  of  the  amphibole  group,  except  the 
aluminous  gedrite,  are  most  simply  interpreted,  like  the  correspond- 
ing pyroxenes,  as  mixtures  of  metasilicates  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  iron.  Griinerite  is  the  ferrous  silicate,  FeSiOg  alone.**  Dan- 
nemorite  is  a  similar  iron-manganese  metasilicate.  In  richterite, 
which  has  a  similar  general  formula,  alkalies  appear,  up  to  9  per  cent 
or  more.  Many  analyses  of  these  minerals  show  the  presence  of  water 
in  them,  and  also  of  fluorine. 

Anthophyllite  and  gedrite  are  essentially  Archean  minerals,  occur- 
ring especially  in  hornblende  gneisses  and  schists.  Tremolite  is  found 
as  an  accessory  mineral  in  metamorphic  limestones  and  dolomites. 
Actinolite  is  also  a  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  iron 
regions  near  Lake  Superior  actinolite-magnetite  schists  are  common.^ 

Anthophyllite,  tremolite,  and  actinolite  alter  easily  into  talc,  ser- 
pentine, and  calcite.  The  reverse  alteration,  of  talc  into  anthophyllite, 
has  been  reported  by  Genth.^  Uralite,  which  has  ordinarily  the 
composition  of  actinolite,  is  an  amphibole  derived  by  alteration  from 
similarly  constituted  pyroxenes.'* 

Hornblende, — Monoclinic.  Composition  variable,  as  with  augite,  of 
which  hornblende  is  the  equivalent  among  the  amphiboles.  Horn- 
blende, how^ever,  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  lime  and  more 
magnesia  plus  iron  than  augite.  It  also  contains  aluminous  silicates. 
The  light-colored  hornblende,  with  little  iron,  is  called  edenite.  The 
darker  varieties  are  known  as  pargasite.  Specific  gravity,  3.0  to  3.47, 
depending  upon  the  proportion  of  iron.  Color,  white,  gray,  green, 
and  brown,  ranging  to  black.    Hardness,  5  to  6. 

The  subjoined  analyses  of  hornblende  are  given  in  the  memoir  by 
S.  L.  Penfield  and  F.  C.  Stanley .'^  They  show  the  variability  in  com- 
position of  the  mineral,  and  also  the  predominance  of  magnesium  and 
iron  over  calcium,  the  reverse  condition  from  that  noted  in  augite. 

Analyses  of  hornblende, 

A.  I?>om  Renfrew,  Ontario.     Stanley,  analyst. 

B.  From  Edenvillo,  New  York.     Stanley,  analyst. 

•A.  C.  Lane  and  F.  F.  Sharpless  (Am.  Jour  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  505.  1891)  have 
applied  the  name  grtinerlte  to  a  ferromagnesian  amphibole  like  cummingtonite. 

►See  W.  S.  Bayley,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  40,  p.  176,  189.S.  Also  C.  R.  Van  IIIho, 
C.  K.  Leith,  and  others,  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  28,  1897  ;  vol.  43,  1903. 

*Proc  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  20,  p.  393,  1882. 

*  On  the  theory  of  uralltization  see  L.  Duparc  and  T.  Hornung,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  139, 
p.   223,   1904. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23,  p.  23,  1907. 
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C.  B^om  Cornwall,  New  York.     J.  L.  Nelson,  analyst." 

D.  From  Monte  Somma,   Italy.     Stanley,  analyst. 

E.  Basaltic  hornblende,   Bilin,   Bohemia.     Stanley,   analyst. 

F.  From  Grenville  Township,  Quebec,     Stanley,  analyst. 
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The  synthesis  of  hornblende  was  first  effected  by  K.  Chrustschoff.^ 
He  heated  a  solution  containing  dialyzed  silica,  alumina,  and  ferric 
hydroxide,  with  some  ferrous  hydroxide,  magnesium  hydroxide,  and 
lime  water,  for  three  months  to  550°  in  a  closed  digester,  and  obtained 
crystals  of  amphibole.  C.  Doelter,*'  by  using  fluxes  of  low  melting 
point,  also  succeeded  in  producing  the  mineral.  A  mixture  of  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  silica,  fused  with  boric  acid,  gave 
the  desired  result.  He  also  succeeded  in  recrystallizing  amphiboles 
from  a  flux  of  borax,  or  from  one  of  magnesium  chloride  and  calcium 
chloride;  but  in  most  of  his  experiments  augite,  sometimes  with 
olivine,  scapolite,  magnetite,  anorthite,  or  orthoclase,  was  produced. 
E.  T.  Allen,  F.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K.  Clement,'*  in  the  research 
already  cited  under  pyroxene,  found  that  when  magnesium  metasili- 
cate  was  heated  considerably  above  its  melting  point  and  then  rapidly 
cooled,  the  orthorhombic  amphibole  was  formed.  With  slow  cooling, 
pyroxenes  are  produced.  By  heating  the  orthorhombic  amphibole 
with  water  at  375°  to  475°,  it  was  transformed  into  the  monoclinic 
modification.  The  latter  was  also  obtained  when  solutions  of  magne- 
sium ammonium  chloride  or  of  magnesium  chloride  and  sodium  bicar- 
bonate were  heated  with  sodium  silicate  or  amorphous  silica  during 
three  to  six  days  at  875°  to  475°  in  a  steel  bomb.  Small  quantities 
of  quartz  and  of  forsterite  were  formed  at  the  same  time. 

According  to  A.  Becker,^  when  anthophyllite  or  hornblende  is  fused, 
a  pyroxene,  sometimes  with  olivine,   is  formed.     According  to  A. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sel.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  15,  p.  21*7,  100,'^.  Fluorine  determination  added  to 
Nelson's  analysis  by  Stanley. 

Tompt.   Rend.,   vol.   112,  p.   077,   1891. 

'•  Neues  Jalirb.,    181)7,   pt.   1,   p.    1. 

"Am.  Jour.  Sol..  4th  ser.,  vol.  22,  p.  385,  190r>. 

''Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  37,  p.  10,  1885. 
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Lacroix,**  alterations,  due  to  heat  alone  or  to  the  action  of  molten 
magmas,  of  hornblende  to  augite,  are  common  among  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Auvergne.  The  amphiboles,  in  short,  are  unstable  at  high 
temperatures,  and  either  the  rapid  cooling  of  a  magma,  the  presence 
of  water,  or  some  undetermined  influences  of  pressure,  conditions 
their  appearance  as  pyrogenic  minerals.  An  excess  of  magnesia  is 
also  favorable  to  their  development,  while  an  excess  of  lime  may 
determine  the  formation  of  pyroxene. 

Common  hornblende  is  very  widely  diffused,  as  in  granite,  syenite, 
diorite,  diabase,  gabbro,  and  norite,  and  in  the  metamorphic  gneisses, 
hornblende  schists,  and  amphibolites.  The  crystallized  "  basaltic 
hornblende  "  appears  as  an  early  secretion  in  andesite,  dacite,  phono- 
lite,  basalt,  etc.  Hornblende  alters,  not  only  into  pyroxenes  as  men- 
tioned above,  but  also  into  chlorite,  epidote,  biotite,  siderite,  calcite, 
and  quartz.  Pseudomorphs  of  hornblende  or  of  anthophyllite  after 
olivine  have  been  described  by  F.  Becke  ^  and  B.  Kolenko.^ 

Ordinarily,  the  constitution  of  the  hornblendes  is  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  augite,  metasilicates  of  the  form  RSiOg  being 
isomorphously  commingled  with  Tschermak's  hypothetical  compound, 
RAljSiOe.  It  is  also  commonly  assumed  that  the  amphibole  mole- 
cules are  larger  than  those  of  the  pyroxenes,  as  shown  by  the  formulae 
of  diopside,  MgCaSigOe,  and  tremolite,  CaMggSi^Oig.  The  latter 
assumption,  however,  is  not  well  grounded,  for  the  amphiboles,  as  a 
rule,  are  lower  in  specific  gravity  than  the  corresponding  pyroxenes, 
which  indicates  that  their  molecules  are  really  less  condensed.  The 
true  molecular  weights  are  unknown;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  are  better  represented  by  polymeric  symbols,  such  as  RgSigO,* 
in  the  pyroxene  series  and  R4Si40io  for  the  amphiboles.  The  way 
in  which  the  alkali  pyroxenes  alter  into  mixtures  of  orthosilicates 
and  trisilicates  offers  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  view.  In  fact, 
G.  F.  Becker  ^^  has  sought  to  explain  the  relations  between  the  two 
groups  of  minerals  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  mixtures  of 
the  two  classes  of  salts  just  named.  There  are  still  other  interpreta- 
tions of  the  hornblendes.  R.  Scharizer  ^  regards  them  as  mixtures  of 
actinolite  with  an  orthosilicate  isomeric  with  garnet,  R'^R^^SigOj^? 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  "  syntagmatite."  A  hornblende 
from  Jan  Mayen  Island  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  supposed  syn- 
tagmatite  in  composition.     F.  Berwerth  f  also  assumes  the  presence 

•  Min^ralogie  de  la  France,  vol.  1,  pp.  668-660,  1893-1895. 
•Mln.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  4,  p.  450,  1882. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1885,  pt.  2,  p.  90. 

*Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38,  p.   154,   1889.      See  also  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.   S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  125,  1895. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  2,  p.  143. 

f  Sltzungsb.  Akad.  WIen,  vol.  85,  pt.  1,  p.  153,  1882.     See  also  H.  Haefcke,  Doct.  Diss., 
Gdttingen,  1890. 
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of  orthosilicates  in  the  hornblendes,  and  attributes  part  of  their 
ahimina  to  molecules,  which  are  either  those  of  micas  or  isomeric  with 
them.  Another  portion  of  the  alumina  he  regards  as  forming  the 
metasilicate  AloSigOo,  a  compound  which  is  not  known  to  occur  by 
itself  in  nature.  An  alkali  hornblende  from  Piedmont,  described  by 
F.  R.  Van  Horn,*  has  very  nearly  orthosilicate  ratios;  and  so  also 
has  a  variety  from  Dungannon,  Ontario,  studied  by  F.  D.  Adams  and 
B.  J.  Harrington.^  Some  hornblendes,  however,  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  orthosilicates  require;  and  to  explain 
their  constitution  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  basic 
salts — a  condition  which  is  fulfilled  by  the  molecule  RAljSiOe.  The 
synthesis  of  such  a  compound,  or  its  discovery  as  an  actual  mineral 
would  go  far  toward  settling  the  constitution  of  this  important 
group. '^ 

Glaucophane, — Monoclinic.  Normally  NaAlSigOe-  (FeMg)  SiOg, 
but  variable  amounts  of  the  calcium  metasilcate  may  be  present  also. 
Color,  blue,  bluish  black,  or  grayish.  Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.1. 
Hardness,  G  to  6.5. 

Rieheckite, — Monoclinic.  Composition,  2NaFeSi20c.FeSiOy.  Color, 
black. 

CvoeidoUte, — Composition,  NaFeSioOe-FeSiO;,.  Resembles  rie- 
heckite. Molecular  weight,  3G4.1.  Specific  gravity,  3.2  to  3.3. 
Molecular  volume,  112.  Asbestiform.  Color,  dark  blue,  sometimes 
greenish  or  nearly  black.     Hardness,  4. 

Several  other  aniphiboles  related  to  the  three  species  described 
above  have  been  given  independent  names.  Rhodusite,  described  by 
H.  B.  Foullon,''  is  an  asl>estiform  variety  of  glaucophane  in  which 
aluminum  has  been  replaced  by  ferric  iron.  Crossite,  from  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  C.  Palache,^  is  intermediate  between  riebeckite 
and  glaucophane. 

Arfne(honit(\ — Monoclinic.  The  composition  is  approximately 
4Na,Si03-f  13FeSi03+3CaSiO,+Fe"Al,SiO«,  but  probably  variable. 
Specific  gravity,  3.45.     Color,  black.     Hardness,  0. 

Barkefnkite, — Intermediate  between  arfvedsonite  and  hornblende.^ 
Color,  black.      Specific  gravity,  3.43. 


«  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  21.  p.  870,  1898. 

"Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  1.  p.  210,  18!M>.     "  llaatlngslte." 

*"  An  Interpretation  of  the  nmphlboles  quite  different  from  that  of  Tschermak  has  been 
proposed  by  S.  L.  Penfleld  and  F.  C.  Stanley,  Am.  .Tour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23,  p.  23, 
1907.  They  assume  the  existence  of  bivalent  molecules,  AI2OF2.  Al20(OH)s,  Al^sR". 
and  Al204U"Na2,  and  also  the  univalent  group  MgF,  in  order  to  account  for  fluorine, 
water,  and  alumina.     All  of  the  amphlboles  are  then  formulated  as  polymetasilicates. 

«'  Sitzungsb.  Aknd.   Wlen.  vol.  100.  pt.  I.  p.  17(J,  1891. 

"Bull.  Dept.  (Jeology,  I'niv.  California,  vol.  1,  p.  181.  1894. 

f  For  a  discussion  of  the  composition  of  barkevikite,  see  W.  i\  Brogger,  Z^itschr.  Kryst. 
Min.,   vol.    IC,  p.   412.   1890. 
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^nigmatite. — Triclinic.  Essentially  a  nietasilicate  of  sodium  and 
ferrous  iron,  but  with  titanium  replacing  a  part  of  the  silicon,  and  a 
small  admixture  of  the  basic  salt  RFe^^SiOe.**  Specific  gravity ,  3.80. 
Color,  black. 

Among  these  alkali  amphiboles,  glaucophane  and  riebeckite  are  the 
most  important.  They  are  partly,  although  not  absolutely,  the  equiv- 
alent of  jadeite  and  acmite  among  the  pyroxenes,  but  differ  from  them 
chemically  in  containing  the  molecules  FeSiOg  and  MgSiOg  in  addi- 
tion to  the  aluminous  compounds.  None  of  them  has  been  prepared 
synthetically,  and,  like  the  other  amphiboles,  they  yield  pyroxenes 
upon  fusion.^ 

Glaucophane  occurs  chiefly  in  a  series  of  glaucophane  schists  and  in 
eclogite.*'  It  has  also  been  observed  in  sbme  eruptive  rocks.  It  alters 
into  chlorite,  feldspar,  and  hematite.^  Riebeckite  is  found  in  gran- 
ites and  syenites;  crocidolite  also  occurs  in  granite  and  in  quartz 
schist.  By  oxidation  of  the  iron  and  infiltration  of  silica,  crocidolite 
alters  into  the  beautiful  ornamental  stone  known  as  "  tiger-eye."  Rie- 
beckite is  reported  as  altering  to  epidote.^ 

Arfvedsonite  and  barkevikite  occur  chiefly  in  augite  and  elajolite 
syenites,  also  in  a  granite,  ^nigmatite  is  known  chiefly  from  the 
sodalite  syenite  of  Greenland;  but  cossyrite,  which  is  probably  the 
same  mineral,  was  found  in  a  rhyolite  lava.  Arfvedsonite  alters  into 
acmite  and  lepidomelane,^  and  so  also  does  barkevikite.^ 

THE   OLiIVINE   GROUP. 

Forsterite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  MgoSiO^.  Molecular 
weight,  141.4.  Specific  gravity,  3.2.  Molecular  volume,  44.2.  Color, 
white,  often  tinted  yellowish,  greenish,  or  gray.    Hardness,  6  to  7. 

Fayalite, — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  Fe.,Si04.  Molecular 
weight,  204.4.  Specific  gravity,  4  to  4.14.  Molecular  volume,  49.8. 
Color,  yellow  to  brown  and  black.     Hardness,  0.5. 


■  See  BrSgKer.  op.  cit.,  pp.  428-429.  See  also  J.  Soellner,  Neues  Jahrh.,  Beil.  Bd.  24, 
p.  475,  1907,  who  has  described  a  new  minerai,  rhoonlte,  allied  to  ffinlgmatlte. 

*8ee  Brogger,  op.  cit.,  p.  410,  with  reference  to  arfvedsonite.  C  Doelter  (Mln.  pet. 
Mitth.,  vol.  10,  p.  70,  1888)  fused  glaucophane  with  sodium  fluoride  and  magnesium 
fluoride  and  obtained  a  product  resembling  acmite. 

«  See  K.  Oebbelce,  Zeltschr.  Doutsch.  g(M)l.  Gesoll..  vol.  :i8,  p.  634,  1880,  for  a  summary 
of  occurrences  and  bibliography.  Also  H.  S.  Washington,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11, 
p.  35,  1901 ;  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13.  p.  102,  1888 ;  and  H.  Rosen- 
buscb,  Sitzungsb.  Alcad.  Berlin,  1898,  p.  706.  Washington's  memoir  is  very  full.  On  the 
glaucophane  roclcs  of  California,  see  J.  V.  Smith,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol  45,  p.  183, 
1907. 

«»L.  Colomba,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln.^  vol.  26,  p.  2ir),  1896. 

•  On  riebeckite  rocks,  see  G.  T.  Prior,  Mln.  Mag.,  vol.  12.  p.  92,  1889 ;  P.  Termler,  Bull. 
Soc.  mln.,  vol.  27,  p.  265,  1904  ;  (J.  M.  Murgocl,  Am.  .Tour.  Sci..  4th  ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  133, 
1905.  According  to  Murgocl,  riebeckite  forms  only  from  persilicic  magmas.  Riebeckite 
rocks  from  Oklahoma  are  described  by  A.  F.  Rogers  in  Jour.  Geol..  vol.  15,  p.  283,  1907. 

f  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  16,  pp.  407-410,  1900 ;  also  N.  V.  Ussing, 
idem,  vol.  26,  p.  104,  1896. 

9  BrOgger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41S-422, 
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Forsterite  and  fayalite  are  two  minerals  which,  rare  by  themselves, 
are  very  eonmion  in  isomorphous  mixture.  The  usual  mixture,  in 
which  the  magnesium  salt  predominates,  is  known  as  olivine,  chryso- 
lite, or  peridot.  A  variety  containing  a  large  amount  of  iron  is  called 
hyalosiderite.  Hortonolite  is  another  member  of  the  group,  contain- 
ing much  iron,  less  magnesia,  and  about  4.5  per  cent  of  manganese 
oxide.  The  compound  Mn2Si04  occurs  as  tephroite,  and  roepperite  is 
a  variety  containing  zinc.  Knebelite  is  intermediate  between  fayalite 
and  tephroite.  All  of  these  minerals  are  represented  by  the  general 
orthosilicate  formula  R2Si04.  Titanic  oxide,  up  to  5  per  cent  or 
more,  may  replace  a  part  of  the  silica  in  olivine,  forming  a  variety  to 
which  the  name  titanolivine  has  been  given.** 

Monticellite. — Orthohombic.  Composition,  MgCaSi04.  Molecu- 
lar weight,  188.9.  Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.25.  Molecular  volume,  61. 
Colorless  to  yellowish,  greenish,  or  gray.  Hardness,  5  to  5.5.  The 
very  rare  glaucochroite,  CaMnSi04,  is  analogous  to  monticellite  in 
composition. 

The  members  of  the  olivine  group  are  easily  prepared  by  artificial 
means,  and  are  of  common  occurrence  in  slags.^ 

The  first  intentional  synthesis  of  olivine  was  effected  by  Berthier,*^ 
by  simply  fusing  its  constituent  oxides  together.  Fouque  and  Levy  ^ 
also  obtained  it  by  fusing  silica  and  magnesia  with  ferrous  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  In  their  synthesis  of  basalt  ^  they  observed  olivine 
among  the  earliest  crystallizations  from  the  magma.  J.  J.  Ebelmen  ^ 
prepared  forsterite  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  boric  oxide,  silica,  and 
magnesia.  In  this  case  the  boric  oxide  simply  serves  as  a  solvent  of 
relatively  low  melting  point,  from  which  the  synthetic  mineral  crys- 
tallizes just  as  ordinary  salts  crystallize  from  solution  in  water.  A. 
Daubree  ^  obtained  olivine  by  recry stall izat ion  from  fused  meteorites, 
magnesian  eruptive  rocks,  and  serpentine.  He  also  *  prepared  mix- 
tures of  olivine  and  metallic  iron,  resembling  certain  meteorites,  by 
partial  oxidation  of  an  iron  silicide  and  subsequent  fusion  of  the 
product.     G.  Lechartier  \  fused  silica  and  magnesia   with  calcium 

«  See  A.  Damour,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2,  p  15,  1879 ;  and  L.  Bnijniatem,  Zeitschr. 
Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  39,  p.  209.   1904. 

*  See  Fouqud  and  L^vy,  Synthase  des  mlndraux  et  dos  roclios,  p.  90 ;  L.  Bourgeois, 
Reproduction  artilicielle  des  mln^raux,  pp.  108-110;  Vogt.  Mineralbildung  In  Schmelz- 
massen,  p.  8.  A.  Stelzner  and  11.  Schulze  (Neues  .fahrb..  1.SH2.  pt.  1,  p.  170)  have 
described  a  slag  containing  a  zinc-bearing  fayalite;  and  II.  Laspeyres  (Zeitschr.  Kryst. 
Mln.,  vol.  7,  p.  494,  1883)  has  reported  another  furnace  product  having  the  composition 
MnFesSi-Os. 

"  Cited  by  Fouqud  and  L^vy,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  4,  p.  279,  1881. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  92,  p.  307,  1881. 

t  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33,  p.  56,  1851. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  62,  pp.  200,  369.  600,  1866. 

*  fitudes  synth^tiques  do  g^logio  oxperlmontalo,   p.   524. 
<  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  67,  p.  41,  1868. 
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chloride,  and  P*  Haiitefeuille'*  operated  with  the  same  oxides  and 
magnesium  chloride.  Olivine  was  produced  iu  both  cases  when  the 
oxides  were  in  the  proper  pi'oportioiiH.  By  varying  the  proportions 
enstatite  or  enstatite  and  olivine  together  were  formed.  S.  Meunierj** 
by  heating  magnesium  vapor  to  redness  in  a  mixture  of  water  vapor 

land  silicon  chloride,  obtained  both  olivine  and  enstatite*  Fayalite 
was  prepared  by  A.  Gorgeu,^  who  heated  ferrous  chloride  with  silica 
to  rednesE^  in  a  stream  of  moist  hydrogen.  Olivine  is  ali^o  formed, 
according  to  i.\  Doelter,'^  when  hornblende  is  fused  wnth  calcium  and 
magnesium  chlorides,  and  is  among  the  products  of  fusion  of  biotite, 
vesuvianite,  tourmaline,  clinochlore,  and  some  ganiets.  Forsterite 
was  obtained  l>y  E.  T,  Allen,  F,  E,  Wright,  and  J.  K.  Clement,'^ 
incidentally  to  their  preparation  of  magnesia n  pyroxenes. 

Olivine  is  an  essential   pyrogenic  constituent  of  many   eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  peridotite,  norite,  basalt,  diabase,  and  gabbro.     Dunite 

Js  a  rock  consisting  of  olivine  alone,  or  at  most  accompanied  by 

rjvial  amounts  of  accessi^ries.     Since  olivine,  fui^ed  with  silica,  yields 

tatite,  it  can  occur  normally  only  in  rocks  low  in  silica*     As  the 

[latter  increases  in  amount,  pyroxenes  take  its  place.  Olivine,  how- 
ever,  sometimes  appears  abnormally,  as  a  minor  accessory,  in  highly 
siliceous  rocks  like  trachyte  antl  inidesite.  Fayalite,  for  instance,  was 
found  by  J.  P.  Iddings/  associated  with  tridymite  in  lithophyses  of 
rhyolite  and  ol.>sidian  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  A  similar  occur- 
rence in  the  Li  pari  Islands  is  reported  by  Iddings  and  R.  L,  Pen- 

|field,^  At  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  fayalite  has  been  found  in 
granite.*    Olivine  is  also  a  common  constituent  of  meteorites,  and  is 

(often  conspicuously  associated  with  metallic  iron.  As  products  of 
thermal  metamorphism  olivine  and  forsterite  are  found  in  limestones 
and  dolomites,  frequently  accompanied  by  spinel.*  The  boltonite  of 
Bolton,  Massachusetts,  is  an  occurrence  of  this  kind. 
The  membei*s  of  the  olivine  group  all  undergo  alteration  with 
extreme  facility.  The  typical  alteration  of  peridotite  rocks  is  into 
serpentine.  By  further  changes,  magnetite,  magnesite,  hydromag- 
nesite,brucite,calcite^ opal,  and  quartz  may  be  formed.  By  oxidation 
of  the  iron  silicate,  limonite  is  produced.  P.  von  Jeremeef  ^  has  de- 
scril>ed  pseudomorphs  of  talc,  seriientine,  and  epidote  after  olivine. 
The  olivine  was  first  transformed  to  serpentine,  that  into  epidote,  and' 


^i 
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*Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  s*r.,  wjL  4,  p.  12fl.  1865. 

*  Vompt.  Head..  voL  93,  p.  t3T*  ISSl* 
*-  Idero.  vol.  m  p.  "20,  18S4. 

*  Mm,  pet.  MUth.,  vuL  10,  p.  G7,  Wm ;  and  Nenem  .lahrb,  imi,  vL   1,  p.  K 

*  Am.  Jour.  Bel.,  4tli  m*r„  vol.  22,  p.  aSB,  lOOfl. 
f  Idpni.  tid  Her..  voU  mi  p.  5ft,  iSm, 

*  Idem,  vtiL  40,   p.  lo,   ISWK 

■  See  8.  L.  Ten  field  and  E.  11.  For  Vies,  Am.  Jour.  3*^1. ,  4  th  aer*,  foL  1»  p.  12^,  18 
»  S.*e  r,  T.  Clotigto  und  W.  rollurd.  Quart.  Jour,  (ieol,  8cm?,,  vol.  rCi,  p.  a72,  IBm. 
i  35elt«t^hr,  Krynt.  MJn..  vol,  K2.  p.  430,  1900. 
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that  finally  into  talc  and  clay.  Pseudomorphs  of  hornblende  after 
olivine  are  recorded  by  F.  Becke<»  and  B.  Kolenko.^  By  a  reaction 
between  olivine  and  feldspar,  according  to  R.  Brauns,*'  a  pyroxene 
can  be  formed.  Monticellite  alters  into  serpentine  and  pyroxene; 
and  C.  H.  Warren  ^  found  a  ferrous  anthophyllite,  FeSiOj,  derived 
from  the  f ayalite  of  Rockport. 

THE    MICAS. 

Muscovite. — Monoclinic.  Composition  normally  AlgKHjSisOio- 
Molecular  weight,  399.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.85.  Molecular  volume, 
140.  Colorless  when  pure,  but  usually  tinted  slightly  by  impurities. 
Hardness,  2  to  2.5. 

Some  varieties  of  muscovite  differ  from  the  normal  compound  in 
containing  a  higher  proportion  of  silica.  These  all  represent  admix- 
tures of  the  isomorphous  trisilicate  Al3KH2Sift024.  Fuchsite  is  a 
muacovite  containing  small  amounts  of  chromium,  replacing  alumi- 
num. Baddeckite  ^  appears  to  be  a  muscovite  containing  much  ferric 
iron,  due  to  admixtures  of  the  compound  FeaKHoSi^Oij.  F.  W. 
Clarke  and  N.  H.  Darton  f  have  described  an  altered  mica  which 
seems  to  be  derived  in  part  from  the  same  ferric  salt.  Roscoelite  is 
similar,  but  with  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  aluminum  replaced  by 
vanadium.^  Sericite,  margarodite,  damourite,  gilbertite,  etc.,  are 
muscovites  of  secondary  origin. 

Paragonite. — Monoclinic.  A  sodium  mica,  Al^NaHoSigOia,  corre- 
sponding to  muscovite.  Molecular  weight,  383.5.  Specific  gravity, 
•2.9.  Molecular  volume,  132.2.  Color,  like  muscovite.  Hardness, 
2.5  to  3. 

Lepidolite, — Monoclinic.  A  lithia-bearing  mica  of  variable  com- 
position. In  most  cases  a  mixture  of  a  fluoriferous  trisilicate, 
AlF^-SisOg-R^p  in  which  R'=:(Li,K),  with  molecules  of  the  musco- 
vite type.  Color  commonly  rose-red  or  lilac,  but  also  white,  gray,  or 
brown.  Specific  gravity,  2.8  to  2.9.  Cookeite,  Al(OH)2.Si30i2.R'3, 
is  probably  a  derivative,  by  hydration,  of  lepidolite;  but  it  may 
be  an  alteration  of  tourmaline.  Polylithionite  is  another  lithia  mica 
in  which  the  ratio  Si :  O  is  entirely  trisilicate.  The  separate  existence 
of  such  a  compound  among  the  micas  sheds  much  light  upon  their 
constitution;  but  of  that,  more  later.  Zinnwaldite  and  cryophyllite 
are  other  lithia  micas  containing  iron  and  intermediate  in  composi- 
tion between  lepidolite  and  the  ferruginous  biotites.     lepidolite  is 

«  MIn.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  4.  p.  450.  1882. 
^Neues  Jahrb.,  1885,  pt.  2,  p.  90. 
«•  Idem,  1898,  pt.  2,  p.  79. 

"  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  IG,  p.  337,  1903. 

^  G.  C.  Hoffman,  Ann.  Kept.  Gool.  Survey  Canada,  vol.  9.  p.  11  R,  1896. 
^Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  107,  p.   154.  1900. 
'h\   W.  Clarke,  idem,  p.  73. 
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found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  albitic  pegmatite  veins  and  has 
little  significance  as  a  rot^k-fornuog  mineral. 

^/^^'/fe.— Monoclinic.  Normal  composition,  ALMg^KHSigO,.^,  but 
Avith  admixtures  of  the  corresponding  ferric  and  ferrous  salts  iii 
variable  proportions,  Molecidar  weight  of  the  normal  biotite,  4'20J, 
Specific  gravity,  2,7*  Molecular  volume,  155<6.  The  specific  gi'avity 
of  the  iron  biotites  may  reach  3.1.  That  is  the  density  of  siderophyl- 
lite,  which  is  very  near  to  the  normal  ferrous  biotite  in  composition 
and  has  a  molecidar  volume  of  155.9.  There  are  also  biotites  con* 
taining  small  amounts  of  chromium,  barium,  manganese,  etc.  Color, 
in  biotite  generally,  gi^een  to  black,  rarely  white,  sometimes  yellow 
to  brown.     Hardness,  2.5  to  3. 

Phlogojiite, — Monoclinic.  Composition  variable;  typical  phlogo- 
pite  approximates  to  AIMg.^KH^SisOia*  Usually  contains  a  low  pro- 
portion of  water  and  some  fluorine;  also  iron  in  small  quantities- 
Normal  molecular  weight,  416,(),  Specific  gravity,  2.75,  Molecular 
volume,  152,2,  Color,  brown,  yellowish,  reddish,  greenish,  some- 
times^ white.  Hardness,  2.5  to  3.  Betweeen  phlogopite  and  biotite 
there  are  many  intermediate  mixtures;  and  the  varieties  contain- 
ing much  ferric  iron  are  known  as  lepidomelane.  The  ratios  of  the 
latter  are  commonly  near  those  of  biotite- 

Ohloriioid. — Monoclinie.*'  Composition,  AL^Fe/'H^iO-r;  being  a 
very  basic  orthosilicate.  Some  magnesia  or  manganese  may  replace 
a  part  of  the  \nnu  Molecular  weight,  252.5.  Specific  gravity,  3,45. 
Molecular  volume,  78.2,  Color,  ^ay,  gn^nish  gray,  and  grayish  or 
g-reenish  black.  Hardness,  (1.5.  Ottrelite,  which  is  an  important 
constituent  of  some  schists,  is  probably  the  trisilicate  corresponding 
to  chloritoid,  ALFeH.^Si/>„.  These  minerals,  together  with  mar- 
garite,  seyl>ertite,  and  xanthophyllite,  form  the  clintonite  group,  or 
fSocalled  brittle  micas.  They  are  all  foliated,  micaceous  miiieralsj 
extremely  basic,  and  fr<^  from  alkalte-s.  The  true  ferromagnesian 
micas  often  contain  admixtures  of  these  basic  molecules. 

Although  muscovit©  is  very  simple  in  its  constitution,  the  other 
micas,  including  the  clintonite  series,  are  quite  complex.  Just  as  in  the 
pyroxene  and  amphibole  groups,  we  have  to  deal  with  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  ditferent  salts,  which  vary  not  only  to  some  extent  in  type, 
but  also  in  their  ''  re[>lacements  ■■  of  aluminum  by  iron  or  chromium, 
potassium  and  hydrogen  by  sodiimi  or  lithium,  and  mugjiesiuui  by 
iron  or  mangnneye.  In  some  of  the  brittle  micas  calcium  also  apinnirs, 
and  in  lepidolite  and  phlogopite  the  et]ui valency  of  hydroxyl  and 
fluorine  has  to  be  taken  into  account  Furthermore,  the  ferromag- 
nesian micas  are  higldy  alterable  by  hydration;  and  it  is  not  always 
able  to  l>e  certain  whether  a  change  of  that  order  may  not  have 


*Tflelltilc  arcfirdlujf  to  H,    t\   Keller  nrtil  A.   C   Laut\  Am.  Jcmc.  HtU^  '.\4  «&^„^<i\.  VI, 
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begun.  In  spite  of  all  diiRculties,  however,  the  micas  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  small  number  of  generalized  formula,  which  are  all 
derivable  from  one  general  type,  as  follows : 

Muscovite,  R"'.R'.(Si04).        and  R"'.R'.(Si.Og).. 
Biotite,         R"',R"^',(Si04).  and  R'"2R"2R'a(Si.O.).. 
Phlogopite,  R'"iR",R'.(Si04).  and  R'",R".R',(Si.Og),. 

To  these  must  be  added  two  basic  types,  namely,  R"'F2.Si308.R'8 
in  lepidolite,  zinnwaldite,  and  some  phlogopites,  and  the  clinton- 
ite  molecule  R'"02ll".Si308.R'3,  with  its  orthosilicate  equivalent 
R'"02R".Si04.R'8.  To  each  of  these  forms  a  known  mica  corre- 
sponds, so  that  the  expressions  involve  no  assumptions  of  hypo- 
thetical molecules.  In  G.  Tschermak's  theory  of  the  mica  group,** 
hypothetical  comi>ounds  are  invoked  with  which  no  actual  micas 
agree. 

Several  syntheses  of  mica  have  been  reported,  but  they  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  the  products  obtained  were 
not,  except  in  one  instance,  verified  by  analysis.  Unfortunately,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  work  so  far  done  in  synthetic  mineralogy  has 
been  purely  qualitative,  and  therefore  incomplete.  A  substance  may 
be  micaceous,  and  yet  a  different  thing  from  any  natural  member  of 
the  mica  group.  The  true  micas,  as  a  rule,  are  hydrous  minerals; 
water  is  one  of  their  essential  constituents;  syntheses  by  igneous 
methods,  at  ordinary  pressures,  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. Some  phlogopites  are  nearly  anhydrous,  however,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  condemn  the  reported  syntheses  without  further 
investigation.  The  magnesian  mica,  described  and  partly  analyzed 
by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,^  from  the  slags  of  the  Kafveltorp  copper  works  in 
Sweden,  may  have  been  a  phlogopite  of  the  type  just  indicated,  with 
its  hydrogen  replaced  by  some  other  monad  radicle.  To  Fouque 
and  Levy's  ^  synthesis  of  a  mica  trachyte,  the  objections  just  cited  do 
not  apply.  They  heated  a  powdered  granitic  glass  with  a  little  water, 
under  pressure,  and  for  a  long  time,  to  redness,  and  obtained  an  arti- 
ficial rock  in  which  scales  of  mica  were  visible.  In  this  synthesis 
water  played  a  distinct  part. 

By  the  prolonged  heating  of  andalusite  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  and  potassium  fluoride  at  250°,  C  Doelter^  obtained  scales 
of  white  mica.  This  transformation  is  instructive,  for  andalusite 
alters  into  muscovite  quite  readily.  P.  Hautefouille  and  L.  P.  de 
Saint-Gilles  ®  fused  the  constituents  of  an  iron  mica  with  potassium 
silicofluoride  and  found  crystals  resembling  mica  in  their  product. 
K.  Chrustschoff's  f  work  was  more  definite.     He   fused   a  mixture 

«j5eltschr.   Kryst.   Mln.,  vol.   2.   p.   14,   1878;  vol.   3,  p.   122,    1879. 

''Berg.  u.  Hiittenm.  Zeitung,  vol.  47,  p.  197. 

'•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.   113,  p.  283,  1891. 

•*  Allgem.  chem.  Mineralogie,  p.  207. 

'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  104,  p.  508,  1887. 

fMln.  pet.  MItth.,  vol.  0,  p.  55,  Iftftl. 
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equivalent  to  a  mica  basalt  with  thi?  fluorides  of  sodium,  aluminum, 
and  nmgn(?siuuu  and  also  with  potassium  silicofluoride.  After  very 
slow  cooling,  the  mass  contained  a  micaceous  mineral,  which  was 
separated  and  analyzed*  It  was  essentially  an  anhydrous  biotitje. 
J.  Morossewic^  •*  added  alxnit  1  per  cent  of  tungstic  acid  to  a  misiure 
having  the  composition  of  rhyolitej  and  obtained,  after  prolonged 
fusion  and  i>low  vooliug^  tables  of  biotite, 

C*  Duelter,^  in  a  series  of  inemoira,  reports  the  formation  of  micas 
by  the  fusion  of  various  natural  silicatas  with  fluorides.  Hornblende, 
angite,  pyrope,  almandite,  and  grossuhirite,  fused  with  sodium  fluor- 
ide and  umgnesium  fluoride,  yielded,  among  other  products,  biotite. 
It  must,  however,  have  Ix^en  a  sodium  biotite,  for  the  materials  used 
seem  to  have  containetl  no  potassium,  Glaucophane  treated  in  the 
*sanie  way  gave  a  phlogopite*  Ijeiicite,  with  sodium  or  potassium 
fluoride,  was  converted  into  an  alkali  mica  and  with  magnesium 
fluoride  yielded  biotite.  Andakisite,  heated  to  redness  with  potas* 
sium  silicofluoride  and  aluminum  fluoride,  gave  muscovite,  and  when 
lithium  carbonate  was  added  to  the  mixture  a  lithia  mica  was  ob- 
tained. An  artificial  mixture  corresponding  to  KAlSiO^-f-MgnSiO^, 
fused  with  sodium  and  magnesium  fluoride,  also  formed  biotite. 
From  other  mixtures  he  produced  muscovite,  phlogopite,  and  an  iron 
ndca.  None  of  these  products  seems  to  have  Ijeen  analyzed,  and  as 
their  generation  is  ascribed  to  presumably  anhydrous  materials,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  analogous  to  rather  than  identical  with  the 
natural  micas.  Possibly  they  wem  micas  containing  fluorine  in  place 
of  hydroxy L  In  nearly  all  the  reported  syntheses  of  mica  fluorides 
have  played  an  important  part,  but  their  exact  function  is  unknown- 
Primary  muscovite  is  as.sentially  a  mineral  of  the  deep-seated 
rocks,  especially  of  the  granites  and  quartz  porphyries*  It  is  never 
found  in  recent  eruptives.  From  its  w^ater  content  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  formed  under  pressure.  Muscovite  is  also  abundant  in 
mica  schist,  and  paragonite  is  similarly  found  in  a  paragonite  schist. 
As  an  alteration  product  of  other  minerals  muscovite  is  very  common. 
Feldspar,  topaz,  andalusite,  kyanite,  nepheUte,  spodumene,  the  scapo- 
lites,  and  various  other  silicates  alter  readily  into  mica.  Finite  and 
several  other  pseudomorphous  minerals  of  like  character  consist  of 
muscovite  more  or  less  impure.  LepidoUte  is  probably  in  many  cases 
secondary  after  muscovite,  for  it  often  forms  margins  upon  platens  of 
the  latter  mineral,  Cryophyllite  forms  similar  margins  upon  lepi- 
domelane. 

Biotite  is  an  important  constituent  of  many  massive  igneous  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  trachyte,  andesite,  mica  basalt,  etc. 

•  Ni*iiPR  Jniirlu  l^^X  pt.  2,  p   4S. 

•  Idem.  1888,  vt*  ^*  P*  178:  1897,  li*,  1.  [k  U     AIko  Mia,  i«-(.  Alittli.,  vol.  10,  j^.  m.vmk. 
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It  forms  among  the  earliest  secretions,  immediately  following  the 
ores,  apatite  and  zircon.  It  is  sometimes  altered  by  magmatic  corro- 
sion to  a  mixture  of  aiigite  and  magnetite.**  Pressure  seems  to  con- 
dition its  formation.  Phlogopite  occurs  chielBiy  in  granular  Ar- 
chean  limestones  and  in  serpentine;  but  W.  Cross ^  has  described 
it  as  a  constituent  of  a  peculiar  igneous  rock,  wyomingite.  Chloritoid 
and  ottrelite  are  found  only  in  phyllitic  schists,^  and  are  of  minor 
importance. 

Muscovite,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  one  of  the  least  alterable 
of  minerals.  .  The  feldspar  of  a  granite  may  be  completely  kaolin- 
ized,  while  the  embedded  plates  of  mica  retain  their  brilliancy  almost 
unchanged.  By  treatment  with  aqueous  reagents  at  500°,  however, 
C.  and  G.  FriedeH  transformed  muscovite  into  nephelite,  sodalite, 
leucite,  orthoclase,  and  anorthite.  Upon  fusion,  according  to  C. 
Doelter,^  muscovite  breaks  up  into  leucite,  glass,  and  a  substance  re- 
sembling nephelite.  Lepidolite  and  zinnwaldite  behave  in  a  similar 
manner.  W.  Vernadsky  '  observed  corundum  and  sillimanite  among 
the  fusion  products  of  mica.  From  the  composition  of  muscovite  a 
splitting  up  into  water,  leucite,  and  sillimanite  may  be  inferred, 
according  to  the  equation — 

Al3KH2Si30,2=AlKSi20e+Al,Si05+H20; 
and  with  this  the  reported  derivation  of  muscovite  from  leucite  can 
be  correlated.^  Biotite,  according  to  Doelter,  yields  no  Jeucite  upon 
fusion,  but  breaks  up  into  olivine  and  spinel,  with  other  less  com- 
pletely identified  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  H.  Backstrom* 
fused  biotite  and  found  olivine,  leucite,  a  little  spinel,  and  g\nss  to 
be  the  substances  formed  by  its  decomposition. 

Unlike  muscovite,  biotite  and  phlogopite  alter  easily,  and  pass  into 
a  series  of  apparently  indefinite  substances  known  as  "  vermiculites." 
The  change,  however,  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  in  the 
replacement  of  the  alkaline  metals  by  hydrogen,  with  assumption  of 
additional,  loosely  combined  water.  From  the  typical  ferromag- 
nesian  micas  the  following  derivatives  are  thus  formed : 

From  ALMgJvHSiaO,, AUMgJLSisOja.SHjO. 

From    AlMgaKIIaSiaO,^ AlMgaHaSiaO^a.^HoO. 

From  any  mixture  of  biotite  and  phlogopite  molecules  the  cor- 
responding hydrated  mixture  may  be  generated.  These  compounds^ 
so  simply  related  to  the  parent  substances,  form  a  series  intermediate 

«  For  a  discussion  of  this  alteration,  see  H.  S.  Washington,  .Tour.  Oeol.,  vol.  4,  p.  257, 
1896. 

*Am.  .Tour,  Scl..  4th  ser.,  vol.  4.  p.  lir>.  181>7. 

''See  A.  Cathrein,  MIn.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  S.  ISST,  p.  .'{.{l  ;  jind  L.  van  Werveke,  Neues 
.Tahrb.,  1885,  pt.  1.  p.  227. 

««Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110,  p.  1170,  1800. 

*  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

r  Cited  by  Morozewicz,  Mln.  pet.  Mitth,  vol.  18.  p.  2<{,  1H9H. 
^  See  Doelter's  experiment,  cited  above. 
*  Geol.  Fiiren,  Ffirhandl.,  vol.  18,  p.  1^'2,  'VHV>e>. 
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between  the  micas  and  the  chlorites  and  mark  a  transition  into  the 
latter  group  of  minerals,  which  will  be  considered  next  in  order.** 

Tm:  (CHLORITES. 

Under  this  general  name  a  considerable  number  of  minerals  are 
embraced  which  are  closely  related  to  the  micas.  They  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  basic,  highly  hydrated,  and  free  from  alkalies. 
They  are  silicates  of  aluminum  or  ferric  iron,  with  magnesium  or 
ferrous  iron,  and  resemble  the  micas  crystallographically  as  well  as  in 
the  scaly  or  foliated  habit  which  they  commonly  assume.  The  fol- 
lowing species  are  recognized  by  Dana,^  who  assigns  to  them  the 
annexed  empirical  formulae : 

CHnochlore 1 

Penninite }H,(Mg,Fe).Al,Si.O„.      • 

Prochlorlte Il4o(Fe,Mg)aAl,4Si«0«>. 

CJorundophilite H3o(Fe,Mg)„Al8Si«0,.. 

Daphnlte HnJ^e^AUSi^O^. 

Oronstedtite II.(Fe,Mg),Fe'",Si,0„. 

Thurlngite HxgFe»(Al.Fe).SUO«. 

StUpnomelane 

Strigovite H,(Fe,Mn),(Fe,Al),SUO„. 

Dlabantlte H„(Mg,Fe)«Al,Si,0«. 

Aphrosiderite H,o(Fo,Mg),Al4Si40». 

Deleesite H,o(Mg,Fe)4Al4Si40a. 

Rumpflte H„MgTAl,,Si,oO„. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  more  or  less  uncertain  minerals  amesite, 
metachlorite,  klementite,  chamosite,  epichlorite,  etc. 

None  of  the  formula  given  above  are  fixed  and  definite,  for  each  of 
the  many  "  chlorites  "  is  variable  in  composition.  The  minerals,  like 
the  ferromagnesian  micas,  are  mixtures  of  compounds,  and  several 
attempts  to  disentangle  their  components  have  been  made.^  The 
simplest  and  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  chlorites  represents 
them  as  formed  from  a  series  of  compounds  parallel  with  those  iden- 
tified in  the  micas  and  vermiculites,  according  to  the  following 
scheme : 

Normal  micas.  Vermiculites.  Normal  chlorites. 

AlaKHaCSlO*),.  

Al,MgaKH  ( SiO*),.  Al,Mg,II,  ( Si04 )  ,.3H,0.  Al,  ( MgOH )  ^H,  ( Si04 ) ,. 

AlMg,KH,(SlOJ,.  AlMg.,Il3(Si()4),.3H,0.  Al(MgOn)«H,(Si04),. 

A10,Mg.Si04.RV  A102Mg.Si()jr3.3H20.  AlOjMg.SiO^.RV 

*  On  the  alteration  products  of  the  ma^nesinn  miens,  see  E.  Zschimmer*  JenniKche 
Zeitschr.,  vol.  32,  p.  551,  1898.  On  the  action  of  water  upon  micas,  A.  .Tohnstono. 
Quart.  Jour.  (Jeol.  Soc,  vol.  4r».  p.  'MVA,  1880.  For  analyses  of  vermiculites,  see  K.  S. 
Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy;  0th  ed,,  pp.  004-068 ;  also  F.  W.  Clarke  and  E.  A,  Schneider. 
Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  78,  1891 ;  Bull.  No.  00,  1802.  The  earlier  papers  of  .1.  I'. 
Cooke  and  F.  A.  Genth  are  also  important. 

*  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  64.1. 

•See  G.  Tschermak.  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  00,  pt.  1,  p.  174,  1800;  vol.  100,  pt.  1. 
p.  29.     R.  Brauns,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1804,  pt.  1,  p.  20.'*.  and  Chemische  Mlneralo^<&^  \v.  --^^« 
F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  TT.  S.  Geol  Survey  No.  12r>,  p.  r>^,  \mr^.     \\i  <i«it\\ftT  ^\^Q\\w\«tv  \^^ 
CJMrke,  OB  different  lines,  Is  given  In  Bull.  IT.  S.  Geol.  Survey  'Sv^.  \\^,  v-  '^'^^  \^^*^. 
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On  (lutj  basis  tlie  relatioiis  between  the  several  series  are  clear  and 
ih  lurord  witli  tlie  natural  occurrences  of  the  minerals.  In  penninite 
and  cliniK^hlore  we  have  varying  mixtures  of  the  first  and  second 
t*hl()ri(i(*  tyiH*»s,  just  as  among  the  micas  we  find  examples  interme- 
tliatt^  lK^twtH»n  biotite  and  phlogopite.  Prochlorite  appears  to  be  a 
lUnnvtttive  of  tho  hist  molecule,  having  the  formula — 

A10,R'.SiO,.(R"OH)H2,  * 
in  which  K"  is  partly  Fe  and  partly  Mg.« 

It  is  obvious,  from  their  hydrous  character,  that  the  chlorites  can 
not  tuvwx  as  pyrogiMiic  minerals.  They  are  always  of  secondary 
origin;  ami  when  tlu\v  appear  in  volcanic  rocks  it  is  as  the  result  of 
h>UiHUlu^rmal  alteration.  Almost  any  aluminous  ferromagnesian 
luintMal  may  yield  a  chlorite  in  this  way.  Augite,  hornblende,  bio- 
tite, vesuviauite>  epidote,  tourmaline,  or  garnet  may  be  the  parent 

When  A  umgneiaAn  ehUn^ite,  such  as  clinochlore^  is  strongly  ignited, 
it  Ixiv^ks  \Un\u  into  a  solulde  and  an  insoluble  portion,  and  the  latter 
K^s  the  \\MU|Hvs.iti^Mi  of  spinel,*'  This  fact  is  strong  evid«ice  against 
IVh^^m^kV  theoi^Y  of  the  chlorite  gnnip,  in  which  the  nomud  series 
is  \\'^\\)tH)  Hs  foiuitHl  by  mixture  of  serpentine,  H^Mg58L.O,,  with 
^uvwvitw  U^MgiAljSiiV  ^"^^  seri^entine.  on  ignitioiu  splits  up  into 
\\^U^A\  vvlivuves  Aud  euslatite.  auvl  the  last-named  minerml  does  not 
j^l^^Hv^v  j^uivvn^  th%^  vK\\>4iijKWtivHi  prvxluvts  of  dinoirhlore.  The  latter, 
thoAvt\vi\\  vxvntAUix  uo  s^^r^vuttue.  anvl  the  theory  which  assumes  its 
^u^v»i^^AKv  tJilU  iv^  ih\^  :ijt\HUKl  C  IXvlter  ^  reports  spioeL  oKrine,  and 
a^A^to  i4>  t\vinK\l  b\  iKc  fusiv^  v>f  clluochlore:  but  the  expmments 
v\vavhKiv\l   uk  iho  UU>i*Hiv>t\v   v*f  this  Surv^jy  exclude  the  insoIaUe 

V^M»iv\^  iMV  JiUuKiata  iiitK^i^  the  tiiecimorphie  schi^^ts.  chlorite 
^vhust  tviu^  I  he  vx^uuKHivM  vxvurtvuce.  An  interesting  meCaunorpho- 
^i.s  va  Mivh  J4  t\vk>  .^  ^>h\lUie  v.v4tt:»:aaiij:  :i^>prox:mateIy  75  per  cent  of 
uiu.nvvAUv^  wuh  \\^  ot  vhkHiU\  *>  tvpv>rtevi  by  Iv.  Diilnier.*  With  al- 
uuv-i  uv^  V  Imu^^  v^t  vv»ai^\>cvii»vHu  v.>i-ivi'  ih.iii  -i.»^5>  «jf  water,  it  was  trans- 
U^iUiv\l  uiu^  >4  tui\uuv  v>l  .iaviH!ii>aU'  ;iti%i  .>u>iite. 

*4<  '  i^\  tVu*<^v»;u<;,  t*w  .>>ui^K»>ci  \»ii  >  uK'ertain*  bat  near 
V  v\X)A\  ^v;\U  Kv  'v^>*hv*Uj>;  ><.»uiv  V\  iivvi  Mij  >r  Xa  replacing 
<  .\;v  vM  UK  v\       ^  *K^  HuU\;«v   vNviv  \iii»;*oit=   u  '•jmpusitioii.     Spe- 

V  .A 
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cific  gravity,  2.9  to  l\A.  Ihirdiies^,  5.  Color,  white,  yellovT,  gfi-eenif^li 
yellow,  bmwn. 

Gehienite.^-TetViigotkSil.  The  iioniml  coiii[K)sition  is  pn>bably 
Al.CaT.SijOit,.  Con^espondiii^  iTnileruhir  weight,  '11>L^3.  Specific 
gravity,  3.  Molecular  volume,  130.4.  Hardness,*  5.5  to  6,  Color, 
grayi.sh  gi^een  to  brown* 

Akermannite. — Tetragonal,  Composition,  Ca^SiaOio,  with  replace- 
ments of  some  Ca  l)y  Alg,  Fe,  or  Mn,  Only  known  in  blaghs;  not  a^i  a 
separately  discovered  natural  mineral,^ 

These  three  iHornorphoiis  silicates  are  closely  related  to  one  another* 
J,  IL  L,  Vogt  *  regards  gehlenite  and  ^kerniannite  as  the  two  inde- 
l>endent  species,  which,  isomorplionwiy  commingled,  fomi  the  vari- 
able melilite.  This  view  is  plausible,  but  is  not  yet  univei-sally  ac- 
cepted. It  is  not  at  all  certain  tlmt  ideally  pure  melilite  or  gehlenite 
has  been  found  and  analyzed.  Furthermore,  although  melilite  is  a 
pyrogenic  mineral  characteristic  of  certain  eruptive  rocks,  natural 
gehlenite  has  been  found  only  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism 
in  limestones.  If  gehlenite  were  a  constituent  of  melilite,  we  should 
expect  to  find  igneous  rocks  in  which  it  appeared  as  an  essential  com* 
ponent,  or  at  least  as  a  conspicuous  aecessf»ry. 

Both  melilite  and  gehlenite  are  common  minerals  in  s!agH,<^  and  both 
have  be^en  prepared  synthetically*  An  artificial  melilite  basalt  was 
prepared  by  J,  Morozewicx.'*  and  the  mineral  was  also  found  by 
Fonque  and  Le\T  ^  among  the  constituents  of  some  of  their  synthetic 
njcks.  In  Morozewicz's  prepamtion  the  melilite  was  accompanied 
by  augite,  plagioclase,  olivine,  coinndum,  and  spinel.  Melilite  and 
feldspar  were  the  last  silicates  to  crystollize  from  the  magma.  F, 
Fonque  ^  has  shown  that  melilite  is  formed  when  an  augite  andesite 
or  a  basalt  is  fused  with  lime,  iind  he  gives  analyses  of  two  products 
thus  obtained*  G*  Bodliinder  ^  found  melilite  in  a  sample  of  Portland 
cement ;  but  according  to  Vogt  *  the  mineral  was  not  pure,     L.  Bour- 

•  A.  U  Dny  and  K.  ».  Shpph*^r4  (Am.  Jour  Scl.,  4tb  Hcit\,  voL  2'2,  p.  2ft.^,  lonoj  dnd 
that  a  ealcltiTD  ^illJcBtp  of  tblfa  formula  cad  Dot  t>e  deposited  frooi  Jlmi^-HUka  fuMloUK. 
Th*^  oltier  1)A»etf  in  U  are  I'KHpntlaJ  ta  Its  formutloii.  ItK  cotD^QHitlon  can  not  bv  re- 
f^arded  as  cert  a  inly  pBtablSflhed. 

*  MtaornlbUduDg  In  SclimelKtiiaRReb,  pp.  IKS-IHI.  ISPL'.  8<h»  iilao  KL  0odlitiider,  Neiiea 
.lahrb.,  l«l»3,  pt.  1,  p,  l.'i ;  a&d  F,  Kowqu^  Hull.  «oa  min.,  vnl.  Xi,  p.  lt>.  UiOO.  Also  ii 
more  rc-cc»Dt  dli^cysHlon  by  Vogt,  IHe  8IMkaUclitn<*l3tlilKiiniren.  i>t.  1.  p.  4I>.  IJKill,  K  Ziim- 
UodIdI  ^2^*^tsd^r.  Eryst.  Mtn,,  vol.  41»  p.  22Q.  IfKHl)  \m»  ndvuDecd  titroaf;  aripimentji 
against  A'ogfs  hypfNtbc^«la 

'See  L.  Houreei>Js,  Hppnxlu<:Mon  artlrlcielli?  d(?H  mltif^raiu,  p,  l'2ll.  J.  U.  L.  Vogt, 
Mln^ralbltdtmg  i»  Schmi^lstnmwftt^n.  tmi*J,  ^\  Fomiui\  htill  Sm*.  mln.,  vol*  IK  p,  2«T,  mm. 
IK  Keberdey,  Zeltachr.  Krysit.  Mia.,  vol,  2fl,  p.  19,  IHm,  J.  S.  Dlller,  Am,  Jour.  Sci,,  3d 
aer,,  vol.  :n.  p.  220.  iKSft. 

*«MlD.  pet,   MJtth.,  Tot   \K  p,   liVl.   ims. 
I  •Bull,  So€,  mla..  vol.   2,  p.  105.  1870. 

I  fldem,   vnL  23,  p.  in,   U>iH>, 

I  'NeijPB  .Itthrb.,  1H92,  pt,  1,  p.  5,1. 

^_     *^  Idem,  1892,  pt  2,  p.  73. 
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geois  *  prepared  melilite  by  direct  fusion  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and 
certain  other  oxides  commingled  in  proper  proportions,  but  could 
not  obtain  the  calcium  alumosilicate  alone.  The  presence  of  iron, 
magnesia,  or  manganese  was  essential  to  a  successful  synthesis.  Soda 
also  is  probably  esfeential;  at  all  events,  melilite  forms  more  readily 
when  soda  is  present.  The  existence  of  a  purely  calcic  melilite  re- 
mains to  be  established.  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak  *  found  melilite 
among  the  fusion  products  of  garnet  and  vesuvianite,  and  Doel- 
ter** reports  it  also  as  formed  when  tourmaline  is  fused  with  cal- 
cium chloride  and  sodium  fluoride.  The  synthesis  of  gehlenite  was 
effected  by  L.  Bourgeois,**  who  simply  fused  the  constituent  oxides 
together  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula  of  the  species. 

Melilite  is  a  mineral  found  only  in  the  younger  eruptives;  never 
in  the  plutonic  rocks  or  crystalline  schists.  It  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  nephelite  or  leucite,  and  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  feld- 
spar. Perof skite  is  one  of  its  most  constant  companions.  Its  origin 
is  always  pyrogenic.*^ 

Alterations  of  melilite  seem  to  have  been  little  studied.  A.  Cath- 
rein  f  has  described  pseudomorphs  of  pyroxene  (fassaite)  and  gros- 
sularite  after  gehlenite.  By  heating  gehlenite  with  a  solution  of 
imtassium  carbonate  to  200°,  J.  I^emberg^  obtained  calcium  carbonate 
and  an  amorphous  product  having  the  composition  of  a  potassium 
mica. 

THE   CJARNETH. 

GrosHularite, — Isometric.  Composition,  Ca^AlgSigOia.  Molecular 
weight,  451.7.  Specific  gravity,  8.5.  Molecular  volume,  129.  Color, 
white,  yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  pale  green  or  rose-red.  The  col- 
oration is  due  to  impurities. 

Pyrope. — Isometric.  Composition,  Mg^ALSiaOia.  Molecular 
weight,  404.G.  Specific  gravity,  3.7.  Molecular  volume,  109.4.  Color, 
deep  red  to  nearly  black. 

Almandite, — Isometric.  Composition,  FeaALSiaOig.  Molecular 
weight,  499.1.  Specific  gravity,  3.9  to  4.2.  Molecular  volume,  118. 
Color,  red  to  brown  and  black.  Pyrope  and  almandite  shade  one  into 
tlie  other  through  varying  mixtures  of  the  iron  and  magnesium  com- 
pounds. 

«  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  Tith  ser.,  vol.  29,  p.  450,  1883. 

"  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  159. 

*•  Idem,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

««  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29,  p.  448,  1883. 

'  For  data  upon  melilite  rocks  see  A.  E.  Tornebohm,  (Jeol.  Foren.  Hirhandl.,  vol.  6,  p. 
240,  1882.  A.  Stelzner.  Neues  .Tahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  2.  p.  369.  1883.  F.  D.  Adams,  Am. 
.Tour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  43,  p.  269.  1892.  C.  H.  Smyth.  Idem,  vol.  46.  p.  104,  1893.  The 
last  two  references  deal  with  American  occurrences. 

t  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  8,  p.  400.  1887. 

'Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  1892,  p.  237. 
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Spessartite. — Isometric.  Composition,  MngAlgSigOij.  Molecular 
weight,  496.4.  Specific  gravity,  4.2.  Molecular  volume,  118.  Color, 
red  to  brown. 

Andradite^  melanite^  or  common  garnet. — Isometric.  Composition, 
CaaFe^^SijOia.  Molecular  weight,  509.3.  Specific  gravity,  3.85. 
Molecular  volume,  158.2.    Color,  green,  yellow,  brown,  or  black. 

Uvarovite, — Isometric.  Composition,  CagCraSigOig.  Molecular 
weight,  501.7.  Specific  gravity,  3.5.  Molecular  volume,  143.  Color, 
emerald-green. 

The  foregoing  six  species,  with  their  many  isomorphous  mixtures, 
form  the  important  garnet  group.  With  them  may  be  included  the 
rare  mineral  schorlomite,  which  contains  titanium  partly  replacing 
silicon  and  ferric  iron.  Its  formula  is  Ca3(Fe,Ti'")2(SiTi»^)30i2.« 
The  sodium  garnet  lagoriolite,  NaeAljSiaOia,  which  was  obtained 
by  J.  Morozewicz  ^  from  some  of  his  artificial  magmas,  also  belongs 
here.  Its  existence  accounts  for  the  small  amounts  of  alkalies  which 
appear  in  some  analyses  of  grossularite,  although  they  may  be  due 
in  part  to  inclusions.  Garnets  are  peculiarly  prone  to  carry  other 
species  as  inclosures  within  their  crystals.  Some  garnets  are  hardly 
more  than  shells  enveloping  other  species.*' 

Although  garnet  is  undoubtedly  a  pyrogenic  mineral,  its  synthesis 
is  attended  by  considerable  diiRculties.  ^Vhen  fused  by  itself,  garnet 
breaks  up  into  other  compounds.  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak,**  upon 
fusing  garnets  alone,  obtained  meionite,.  melilite,  anorthite,  lime 
olivine,  a  calcium  nephelite  (?),  hematite,  and  spinel,  the  products 
varying  with  the  composition  of  the  original  mineral.  By  fusing 
grossularite  with  sodium  and  magnesium  fluorides,  Doelter  ^  obtained 
biotite,  anorthite,  meionite,  olivine,  and  magnetite.  L.  Bourgeois,^ 
from  the  fusion  of  a  mixture  equivalent  to  grossularite,  obtained 
anorthite  and  monticellite ;  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt^  reports  anorthite  as 
formed  under  similar  conditions.  ^Vhen  magnesia,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, or  iron  oxide  was  added  to  Vogt's  mixture,  melilite  was  also 
produced.  The  syntheses  of  garnet  reported  by  several  early  investi- 
gators *  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

Bourgeois,  however,  in  the  research  just  cited,  prepared  spessartite 
by  fusing  together  its  constituent  oxides  in  the  proper  proportions. 

•E.  Soltmann  (Zeltschr.  Kryst.  MIn..  vol,  18.  p.  628,  1891)  has  described  a  melanite 
garnet  containing  11.01  per  cent  of  TIO2,  which  should  probably  be  partly  reduced  to 
TijO,. 

»Mln.  pet.  Mitth.,  voj.  18,  p.  147.  1898. 

« For  systematic  papers  on  the  garnet  group  see  W.  (\  Brogger  and  H.  Bftckstrom, 
Zeitscbr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  18,  p.  209.  1891 ;  and  E.  Welnschenk,  Idem,  vol.  25,  p.  365, 
1896. 

'Neaes  Jabrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  158. 

•Idem.  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

'Ann.  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29.  p.  458,  1883. 

'  Mineralbildung  im  Schmelzmassen.  p.  187,  1892. 

*  See  Fouqu^  and  L6vj,  Synthase  des  min^raux  et  des  rocbes,  v-  '^--. 
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A.  Gorgeu  ^  also  obtained  spessartite  when  pipe  clay  was  fused  with 
an  excess  of  manganese  chloride.  A  similar  fusion  with  calcium 
chloride  gave,  with  other  products,  crystals  which  were  possibly 
grossularite.  Fouque  and  Levy  ^  report  melanite  as  formed  when 
nephelite  and  pyroxene  are  fused  together.  L.  Michel*^  produced 
melanite  and  sphene  by  heating  a  mixture  of  ilmenite,  silica,  and  cal- 
cium sulphide  to  1,200°.  In  this  case  the  artificial  melanite  was  veri- 
fied by  analysis.  Apparently  pyrogenic  garnet  can  be  produced 
only  during  a  limited  range  of  temperatures;  and  the  success  of  an 
attempted  synthesis  depends  upon  securing  the  exact  conditions. 
Pressure,  also,  may  exert  some  influence  upon  the  process. 

Garnet,  especially  andradite,  is  an  exceedingly  conmion  mineral, 
and  is  found  as  an  accessory  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks.  Grossular- 
ite is  found  principally  in  crystalline  limestones,  where  it  has  been 
developed  by  contact  metamorphism.  Almandite  and  andradite  are 
common  in  granitic  rocks,  gneisses,  etc.  Andradite  also  occurs  as  an 
accessory  mineral  in  subsilicic  eruptives,  especially  in  leucite  and 
nephelite  rocks.  It  is  also  found  in  serpentines,  in  iron  ore  beds,  and 
as  a  product  of  contact  action,  associated  with  woUastonite  and 
pyroxene,  in  certain  volcanic  rocks.  Pyrope  is  often  found  in  perido- 
tites  and  the  serpentines  derived  from  them.  Spessartite  occurs  in 
granite,  quartzite,  and  some  schists.  W.  Cross  **  has  reported  it  from 
lithophyses  in  rhyolite.  Garnets  are  also  abundant  in  many  crystal- 
line schists,  such  as  garnet  rock,  garnet  amphibolite,  garnet  hornfels, 
garnet-mica  schist,  etc.  Eclogite  is  a  rock  in  which  garnet  and  a 
gieen  pyroxene  are  the  principal  minerals. 

Alterations  of  garnet  are  exceedingly  common.  A.  Cathrein,*^ 
describing  the  rocks  of  a  single  region,  reports  pseudomorphs  after 
garnet  of  scapolite,  epidote,  oligoclase,  hornblende,  saussurite,  and 
chlorite.  Chloritic  pseudomorphs  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent.^ 
The  pyrope  found  in  peridotite  rocks  is  often  surrounded  by  a  zone 
or  shell  of  altered  material,  to  which  A.  Sclirauf  ^  has  given  the 
name  kelyphite.  It  is,  however,  not  a  substance  of  uniform  com- 
position. The  kelyphite  studied  by  A.  von  Lasaulx  *  was  mainly 
a  mixture  of  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  J.  Mrha  *  described  a 
kelyphite  consisting  of  bronzite,  monoclinic  pyroxene,  picotite,  and 
hornblende.      The    pyrope    from    the    peridotite    dikes    of    Elliott 

«  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  4,  pp.  536,  553,  1885. 
*Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  87,  p.  962,  1878. 
<^  Idem,  vol.  115,  p.  830.  1892. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  31,  p.  432,  1886. 

*  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  10,  p.  433,  1885. 

^  See  for  example  J.  Lemberg,  Zeitschr.   Deutsch.  geol.   Gesell.,  vol.  27,  p.  531,  1875; 
and  S.  L.  Penfleld  and  P.  L.  Sperry,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32.  p.  307,  1886. 
»  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  6,  p.  358,  1882. 
»Verhandl.  Naturhlst.  Ver.  preiiss.  Rheinland  u.  Westfalen,  vol.  30,  pt.  2,  p.  114,  1882. 

*  Min.  pet.  Mltth..  vol.  19,  p.  Ill,  1899. 
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County,  Kentucky,  described  by  J.  S.  Diller,*  was  surrounded  by 
a  similar  shell  made  up  of  biotite  and  magnetite,  with  a  little  pico- 
tite.  Biotite  is  not  an  uncommon  derivative  of  the  magnesian  gar- 
nets. Garnet  itself  appears  occasionally  as  an  alteration  product 
of  other  minerals.  P.  Jeremeef^  has  recorded  pseudomorphs  of 
grossularite  after  vesuvianite;  and  grossularite  after  gehlenite  was 
observed  by  A.  Cathrein.*' 

VESUVIAlSnTE. 

Tetragonal.  Composition  variable,  and  best  represented  by  the 
general  formula  Al2Ca7Sie024R'4;  in  which  R%  may  be  Caj, 
(A10H)2,  (AlOjHo)!,  or  H^.  Some  replacements  of  magnesium 
and  iron  are  usually  present ;  a  little  fluorine  may  be  substituted  for 
hydroxyl,  and  in  the  variety  wiluite  there  is  a  small  amount  of  boric 
oxide.*  Specific  gravity,  3.35  to  3.45.  Hardness,  6.5.  Color,  brown 
or  green,  sometimes  yellow  or  pale  blue.  A  massive  variety  of 
vesuvianite  resembling  jade  has  been  called  calif ornite. 

Vesuvianite  has  not  yet  been  prepared  synthetically.  It  is  known 
chiefly  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism  in  limestones,  asso- 
ciated with  pyroxene,  scapolite,  garnet,  wollastonite,  and  epidote. 
It  is  also  found  in  some  serpentines,  chlorite  schist,  gneiss,  etc. 
Pseudomorphs  of  grossularite  after  vesuvianite  have  been  reported 
by  P.  Jeremeef.*  When  vesuvianite  is  fused,  it  breaks  up  into 
meionite,  melilite,  anorthite,  and  possibly  a  lime  olivine.^ 

THE  SCAPOIil'^rES. 

Meionite. — Tetragonal.  Composition,  Ca4AleSi6025.  Molecular 
weight,  893.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.72.  Molecular  volume,  328.4. 
Colorless  or  white.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

Marialite. — Tetragonal.  Composition,  Na4Al3Sio024Cl.  Molecular 
weight,  848.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.57.  Molecular  volume,  330.1. 
Colorless  or  white.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

These  two  species,  with  their  isomorphous  mixtures,  form  the 
scapolite  group  as  interpreted  by  G.  Tschermak.^^  Intermediate  be- 
tween them,  and  analogous  to  the  plagioclase  feldspars  lying  between 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  38.  1887. 

•Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol    31,  p.  505.  18J)0. 

'^  Min.  pet.  MItth..  vol.  8.  p.  400.  1887. 

«»See  F.  W.  Clarke  and  (i.  Stei^'er,  Bull.  V.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey  No.  202,  1005.  For  other 
Interpretations  of  vesuvianite  see  P.  .Tannasch  and  P.  Weingarten,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Che- 
mle,  vol.  8,  p.  356,  1895;  M.  Weibull,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min..  vol.  25.  p.  1.  1805;  A. 
Kenngott,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1891,  pt.  1,  p.  200 ;  11.  Sjogren,  Geol.  Fiiren.  Forhandl.,  vol.  17,  p. 
267,  1895. 

'  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  31,  p.  505,  1890. 
-    t  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Ilussak.  Neues  Jahrb..  1884,  pt.  1.  p.  158. 

»  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  7,  p.  400,  1886 ;  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  4,  p.  851.  1883.  Com- 
pare P.  W.  Clarke's  constitutional  formulae  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Swt^^^  ^o.  \*rv>,  V^^^. 

14399^Bull.  330— OS 22 
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anorthite  and  albite,  are  the  following  scapolites,  which  have  received 
independent  names: 

Wernerite Me,Mai  to  MeiMa, 

Mizzonite  or   dipyre MeiMa,  to  MeiMa, 

The  reported  syntheses  of  scapolite  are  not  altogether  conclusive. 
L.  Bourgeois  «  attempted  to  prepare  meionite  by  fusing  together  its 
constituent  oxides,  and  obtained  principally  anorthite.  By  adding 
fragments  of  marble  to  a  molten  basaltic  glass,  however,  he  observed 
in  one  case  the  formation  of  crystals  which  were  probably  meionite. 
By  fusing  a  leucitite  with  the  fluorides  of  sodium  and  calcium,  K.  B. 
Schmutz  ^  obtained  an  artificial  rock  containing  scapolite;  and  a 
similar  experiment  wdth  eclogite  also  yielded  the  mineral.  The  same 
procedure  with  epidote  and  fluorides  gave  C.  Doelter  ^  a  product  in 
which  meionite  was  recognized.  Doelter  also  reports  the  synthesis 
of  meionite  by  fusion  of  the  mixed  oxides,  lime,  silica,  and  alumina; 
and  by  fusion  of  a  silicate,  CaALSiaOg,  with  sodium  chloride.  His 
attempts  to  prepare  marialite  failed.  The  exact  conditions  which 
permit  the  formation  of  scapolites  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  scapolites  occur  principally  in  the  crystalline  schists,  gneisses, 
amphibolites,  and  metamorphosed  limestones.  They  are  commonly 
products  of  metamorphic  contact  action  and  appear  to  be,  as  their 
composition  would  indicate,  derived  from  plagioclase  feldspar.  They 
have  been  found  as  secondary  minerals  in  various  eruptive  rocks.** 
In  Norway  scapolite  rocks  are  associated  with  masses  of  apatite, 
especially  at  Oedegaarden.  In  this  instance  J.  W.  Judd  ^  has  traced 
the  development  of  the  scapolite  from  plagioclase,  and  has  ascribed 
the  transformation  partly  to  the  action  of  sodium  chloride  solutions 
contained  in  cavities  of  the  rock,  and  partly  to  powerful  mechanical 
stresses.  A.  Lacroix/  however,  regards  the  change  as  due  to  contact 
action  between  the  rock  and  the  apatite,  although  in  other  localities 
solutions  of  chlorides  appear  to  be  operative.  Mechanical  agencies 
are  considered  by  Lacroix  to  be  unimportant.  At  the  Oedegaarden 
locality,  which  has  been  studied  by  several  authorities,  a  granitic 
mixture  of  pyroxene  and  feldspar  has  been  transformed  into  an 
aggregate  of  hornblende  and  scapolite.  By  fusion  Fouque  and 
Levy  ^  transformed  it  back  again  into  pyroxene  and  labradorite.  A 
Canadian  scapolite  diorite  has  been  described  by  F.  D.  Adams  and 


»  Ann.  chim.  phys..  5th  ser.,  vol.  29,  pp.  446,  472,  1883. 

*  Neues  .Tahrb..  1897,  pt.  2,  pp.  183,  149. 

«■  Idem,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

«*  See  F.  Zirkel,  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie.  vol.  1.  p.  382,  1893.  W.  Salomon,  Min.  pet. 
Mitth.,  vol.  15,  p.  159,  1895,  gives  a  good  bibliography  relative  to  dipyre. 

'  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  8,  p.  186,  1889. 

^Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  14,  p.  16,  1891.  In  vol.  12,  p.  83,  1889,  Lacroix  has  an  elabo- 
rate monograph  upon  scapolite  rocks. 

"Bull,  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2,  p.  112,  1879. 
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A.  C.  Lawson,®  and  H.  Lenk  ^  has  studied  an  augite-scapolite  rock 
from  Mexico. 

The  scapolites  are  exceedingly  alterable,  and  most  so  toward  the 
sodium  or  marialite  end  of  the  series.  Many  of  the  alteration  prod- 
ucts have  been  regarded  as  distinct  species  and  have  received  inde- 
pendent names.  Pseudomorphs  of  mica,  often  in  the  form  of 
"  pinite,"  after  scapolite  are  very  common.  Alterations  into  epidote, 
steatite,  kaolin,  and  free  silica  are  also  recorded.  A.  Cathrein  ^  has 
reported  pseudomorphs  of  scapolite  after  garnet. 

lOliITE. 

lolite  or  cordierite. — Orthorhombic.  H2(Mg,Fe)4Al8Siio037.*'  Mo- 
lecular weight  and  volume  variable  on  account  of  variations  between 
Mg  and  Fe.  Specific  gravity,  2.60  to  2.66.  Color,  blue,  often  smoky 
or  grayish.    Hardness,  7  to  7.5. 

A  possible  synthesis  of  iolite  was  reported  by  L.  Bourgeois,^  who 
fused  silica,  magnesia,  and  alumina  together  in  proper  proportions. 
J.  Morozewicz  ^  also  obtained  it  in  his  experiments  upon  artificial 
magmas,  supersaturated  with  alumina,  of  the  general  formula 
RO.mAljOg.nSiOo.  When  magnesia  and  iron  were  present  and  n 
was  greater  than  6,  iolite  was  formed.  In  short,  he  produced  an  arti- 
ficial cordierite-vitrophyrite,  resembling  the  African  rock  described 
by  G.  A.  F.  Molengraaf.^  These  syntheses,  however,  were  made  with 
anhydrous  materials;  and  the  product  could  not  have  been  identical 
with  the  iolite  of  natural  occurrences.  All  the  trustworthy  analyses 
of  the  mineral  show  that  water  is  one  of  its  essential  constituents. 

Iolite  is  found  in  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  including  both 
metamorphic  rocks  and  eruptives.  It  has  been  reported  in  granite, 
quartz  porphyry,  basalt,  quartz  trachyte,  biotite  dacite,  and  andesite; 
and  seems  to  be  a  primary  separation  from  the  magmas.^  In  order 
of  deposition  it  follows  biotite,  but  precedes  the  feldspars.  In  cor- 
dierite  gneiss  and  cordierite  hornfels  iolite  is  a  characteristic  con- 
stituent. The  gneiss  from  Connecticut  described  by  E.  O.  Hovey  * 
consisted  mainly  of  biotite,  quartz,  and  iolite,  with  some  plagioclase. 

«  Canadian  Rec.  Sci.,  vol.  3.  p.  186,  1888. 

'•Neues  Jahrb.,  1899,  pt.  1,  ref.  73. 

*■  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  0,  p.  378,  1884  ;  vol.  10.  p.  4.34,  1885. 

«*  Formula  based  upon  O.  C.  Farrington's  analysis.  Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  43, 
p.  13,  1892.  M.  Weibull  (Geol.  Foren.  Forhandl..  vol.  22.  p.  33,  1900)  regards  the  min- 
eral as  anhydrous,  and  writes  the  formula  Mg^Ah.J  AiO)2Sir.Oio. 

•■  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29,  p.  462,  1883. 

f  Min.  pet.  Mitth..  vol.  18,  pp.  68,  167.  1898.      See  ante,  p.  276.  under  '*  Corundum." 

'Neues  Jahrb.,  1894.  pt.  1,  p.  79. 

*  See  H.  BQcking,  Ber.  Senckenbergischen  naturforsch.  Gesell..  1900,  Abhandl..  p.  3 ; 
J.  Szab6,  Neues  Jahrb..  Bell.  Bd.  1.  p.  308,  1881  ;  E.  Hussak,  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol. 
87,  pt.  1,  p.  332,  1883  ;  Neues  Jahrb..  1885,  pt.  2,  p.  81  ;  A.  Ilarker,  Geol.  Mag.,  1906, 
p.  176. 

<  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  36,  p.  57,  1888. 
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lolite  is  also  well  known  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  For 
example,  Bucking «  found  it  in  sandstones  which  had  been  vitrified 
by  contact  with  basalt;  and  Kikuchi  ^  has  described  a  Japanese 
locality  where  iolite  occurs  in  slate  at  contact  with  granite. 

lolite  alters  with  great  ease,  taking  up  water  and  alkalies.  The 
product  is  usually  an  impure  mica,  and  many  pseudomorphs  of  this 
character  have  received  distinctive  names.  Chlorophyllite,  praseolite, 
aspasiolite,  gigantolite,  fahlunite,  pinite,  etc.,  are  merely  altered 
iolite.^ 

THE  ZOI8ITE  GROUP. 

Zoisite, — Orthorhombic.^  Composition,  HCagAlgSisOia-  Molecu- 
lar weight,  455.9  Specific  gravity,  3.25  to  3.87.  Molecular  volume, 
138.  Color,  white,  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  reddish.  Hardness,  6 
to  6.5. 

Epidote, — Monoclinic.  Ccmiposition  like  zoisite,  but  with  varying 
replacements  of  Al  by  Fe.  The  variety  with  little  or  no  iron  has 
been  called  clinozoisite.  Specific  gravity,  3.25  to  3.5.'  Color  com- 
monly green,  yellowish  or  brownish  green,  to  black,  sometimes  red, 
yellow,  or  gray;  rarely  colorless.     Hardness,  6  to  7. 

Pwdmontite, — Monoclinic.  Composition  like  epidote,  but  with  Mn 
replacing  some  Al  and  Fe.  Specific  gravity,  3.4.  Color,  reddish 
brown  to  bhick.     Hardness,  6.5. 

Allanite  or  orthite, — Monoclinic.  Composition  like  epidote,  but 
with  cerium  earths  partly  replacing  alumina  and  iron.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 3.5  to  4.2.     Color,  brown  to  black.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

The  reported  syntheses  of  zoisite  and  epidote  are  questionable,  for 
the  i)roducts  se<?m  to  have  contained  no  water.  A.  Brun  ^  claimed  to 
have  produced  zoisite  by  fusing  40  parts  of  silica  with  37  of  lime 
and  23  of  alumina.  C  Doelter/  upon  fusing  epidote  powder  with 
the  fluorides  of  sodium  and  calcium,  obtained  indications  of  some 
recrystallization  of  the  epidote,  together  witli  garnet,  meionite,  an- 
orthite,  olivine,  and  magnetite.  Epidote,  fused  alone  gave  anorthite 
and  a  lime  augite.  Satisfactory  syntheses  of  the  minerals  forming 
this  group  are  yet  to  be  made. 

Zoisite  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  the  crystalline  schists,  such  as 
amphibolite,  glaucophane  schist,  eclogite,  etc.  It  is  also  found  in 
some  granites  and  in  beds  of  sulphide  ores.     A  secondary  zoisite,  de- 


«  Loc.  cit. 

••Joiir.  Coll.  Sci..  Japan,  vol.  W,  p.  313,  1890.  Kikuchl  also  doscribps  an  alteration  of 
the  lolite  into  pinite. 

*•  For  a  summary  of  tliese  alterations  see  A.  Wlclimann,  Zeitsohr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Qesell.. 
vol.  26,  p.  675,  1874.  For  the  mechanism  of  the  change  from  iollto  to  chlorophyllite,  see 
F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  125.  p.  83,  1895. 

«*  For  optical  variations  in  zoisite.  see  P.  Termier,  Bull.  Soc.  iiiin..  vol.  21,  p.  148.  1898; 
vol.  23,  p.  50.  1900.     Termier  regards  the  silicate  HCa2R"'3Si30i3  as  trlmorphous. 

*Arch.  8cl.  phys.  nat,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25,  p.  239,  1891. 
fNeuea  J&brb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 
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rived  from  plagioclase  and  commonly  containing  both  minerals  com- 
mingled, is  known  as  saussurite  and  is  common  in  gabbros."  It  is 
not  at  all  uniform  in  composition. 

Epidote,  like  zoisite,  is  a  mineral  of  the  crystalline  schists,  although 
C.  R.  Keyes  ^  has  cited  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  a  primary  mineral 
in  certain  granites  of  Maryland.  It  is  there  intergrown  with  allanite 
and  was  also  observed  inclosed  in  primary  sphene.  A.  Michel  Levy  "^ 
also  regards  the  epidote  of  certain  Pyrenean  ophites  as  primary. 
Epidote  is  common  in  gneisses,  garnet  rock,  amphibolite,  paragonite 
and  glaucophane  schists,  and  the  phyllites,  and  as  a  contact  mineral 
in  limestones.  It  is  also  common  as  a  secondary  mineral,  derived 
from  feldspars,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  biotite,  scapolite,  and  garnet, 
and  is  frequently  associated  with  chlorite.  When  lime-bearing  fer- 
romagnesian  minerals  chloritize  their  lime  goes  to  the  production  of 
epidote.  An  epidote-quartz  rock  derived  from  diabase  has  been 
called  epidosyte.** 

Piedmontite  is  much  less  abundant  than  zoisite  or  epidote*  and 
is  mainly  confined  to  the  crystalline  schists.  It  also  occurs  with 
iron  ores,  and  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  eruptives.  G.  H.  Williams  ^ 
has  reported  piedmontite  in  a  rhyolite  from  Pennsylvania  and  N. 
Yamasaki  f  has  described  a  similar  occurrence  in  Japan.  Piedmontite 
is  quite  common  in  the  crystalline  schists  of  Japan,^  forming  a  pied- 
montite schist,  and  also  associated  with  rocks  containing  chlorite  or 
glaucophane. 

Allanite  is  widely  diffused  as  a  primary  accessory  in  many  igneous 
rocks.  J.  P.  Iddings  and  W.  Cross,*  who  have  pointed  out  its  im- 
portance, cite  occurrences  of  allanite  in  gneiss,  granite,  quartz  por- 
phyry, diorite,  andesite,  dacite,  rhyolite,  etc.  W.  H.  Hobbs,*  study- 
ing the  granite  of  Ilchester,  Maryland,  in  which  allanite  and  epidote 
are  intergrown,  has  especially  discussed  the  paragenesis  of  the  two 
species.  The  same  association  of  minerals  has  been  reported  by 
F.  D.  Adams,^  A.  Lacroix,*^  G.  H.  Williams,'  and  others.     In  the 

"Also  In  the  greenstonos  of  the  Lake  Superior  replon.  See  G.  H.  WllHams,  Bull.  V.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  62,  1890,  where  the  process  of  saussuritization  is  discussed.  Williams 
cites  abundant  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

►Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  4,  p.  805,  ISO.'i. 

''Bull.  Soc.  g^l.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  101. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  alteration,  with  references  to  literature,  see  A.  Schenck, 
Doct.  Diss.,  Bonn,  1884.  Williams,  In  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62,  1890,  also  dis 
cusses  the  process  of  epidotization  somewhat  fully. 

*  An^.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  40,  p.  50,  1893.  This  paper  contains  many  references  to 
literature. 

^  Jour.  Coll.  Sci.,  Japan,  vol.  9,  p.  117,  1897. 

*  See  B.  Koto,  idem,  vol.  1,  p.  303,  1887. 
»Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser..  vol.  30.  p.  108,  1885. 
«  Idem,  vol.  38,  p.  223,  1889. 

f  Canadian  Rec.  Sci.,  vol.  4,  p.  344,  1891. 

»Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  12,  pp.  138,  157,  210,  1889. 

»  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62,  1890. 
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granite  of  Pont  Paul,  France,  allanite  is  sometimes  enveloped  by 
biotite."  Allanite  is  often  much  altered,  yielding  carbonates  of  the 
cerium  group,  together  with  earthy  products  of  uncertain  character. 

TOPAZ. 

Orthorhombic.  Simplest  empirical  formula,  Al2Si04F2,  but  with 
part  of  the  fluorine  commonly  replaced  by  hydroxyl.^  Molecular 
weight,  184.6.  Specific  gravity,  3.56.  Molecular  volume,  51.9. 
Color,  white,  yellow,  greenish,  bluish,  and  reddish.  Hardness,  8. 
The  true  formula  is  probably  three  times  that  given  above,  with  the 
molecular  weight  and  volume  correspondingly  tripled.'' 

The  synthesis  of  a  product  allied  to  topaz  was  early  reported  by 
A.  Daubree,**  who  heated  alumina  in  a  current  of  silicon  fluoride.  It 
contained,  however,  too  little  fluorine,  and  varied  in  other  respects 
from  topaz.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,*"  repeating  the  experiment, 
obtained  no  fluoriferous  silicate.  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin  f  claim  to 
have  prepared  topaz  by  heating  alumina,  silica,  water,  and  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  together  at  500°,  but  give  no  details  nor  analyses.  A. 
Reich  ^  subjected  a  mixture  of  silica  and  aluminum  fluoride  to  a 
strong  red  heat,  and  afterwards  ignited  the  mixture  thus  obtained  in  a 
current  of  silicon  fluoride.  By  this  process  topaz  was  formed,  which 
was  identified  both  crystallographically  and  by  analysis.  This  is 
the  only  satisfactory  synthesis  of  topaz  so  far  recorded. 

Topaz  commonly  occurs  in  gneiss  or  granite,  and  especially  in  tin- 
bearing  pegmatites.  The  rock  from  the  tin  mine  at  Mount  Bischoff, 
Tasmania,  has  been  described  by  A.  von  Groddeck  *  as  a  porphyritic 
topazfels.  The  Brazilian  topazes  are  found  in  decomposed  material, 
which,  according  to  O.  A.  Derby,'  was  probably  a  mica  schist  derived 
from  an  antecedent  augite  or  nepheline  syenite.  In  Colorado  and 
Utah  topaz  occurs  iiw  lithophyses  of  rhyolite.^  Gaseous  emanations 
containing  fluorine  probably  play  an  important  part  in  its  develop- 
ment. Topaz  alters  easily,  by  hydration  and  by  the  action  of  perco- 
lating alkaline  solutions,  and  is  transformed  into  compact  muscovite.'- 
The  reported  alterations  to  steatite  and  serpentine  are  probably 
based  upon  erroneous  diagnoses.     By  heating  toi)az  with  a  solution 


"A.  Michei  LC-vy  and  A.  Lacroix,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  11,  p.  05.  1888. 

"  S.  L.  Penfleld  and  J.  C.  Minor.  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  3d  ser..  vol.  47.  p.  387.  1894. 

'^  See  V.  W.  Clarke  and  J.  S.  Dlller,  Bull.  IT.  S.  (ieol.  Survey  No.  27,  1886,  and  also 
Clarke.  Bull.  No.  125,  1805. 

''  fitudes  synth^tiques  de  K<5olopie  exp^^rimentale,  p.  57. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  52,  p.  780.   1801. 

r  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10,  p.   IGO.  1887. 

"  Monatsli.  Cheniie,  vol.   17,  p.   149,   1896. 

*Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  p:eol.  Gesell.,  vol.  36.  p.  642,  1884. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  25,  1901. 

i  See  W.  Cross,  idem,  3d  ser.,  vol.  31,  p.  432.  1886. 

^B^or  a  complete  study  of  this  alteration,  see  F.  W.  Clarke  and  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  U.  S. 
GeoJ.  Survey  No.  27,  1886.  See  also  A.  Atterberg,  Geol.  Foren.  Forhandl.,  vol.  2,  p.  402, 
1874-75. 
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of  sodiiun  silicate  174  hours  at  200°  to  210°,  J.  Lemberg"  converted 
it  into  an  alkaline  alumo-silicate  of  presumably  zeolitic  character. 
At  a  white  heat  topaz  loses  fluorine  and  becomes  transformed  into 
siUimanite.^ 

THE  ANDAIiUSITE- GROUP. 

Andahisite. — Orthorhombic.  Simplest  empirical  formula,  AljSiOj ; 
true  formula  probably  three  times  as  great.  Corresponding  molecu- 
lar weight,  162.6.  Specific  gravity,  3.18.  Molecular  volume,  51.1. 
Color,  white,  reddish,  violet,  brown,  olive-green.     Hardness,  7.5. 

Sillimanite  or  fihrolite, — Orthorhombic.  Composition  and  lowest 
molecular  weight  the  same  as  for  andalusite.  Specific  gravity,  3.2. 
Molecular  volume,  50.8.  Color,  grayish  white,  grayish  brown,  pale 
green,  brown.     Hardness,  6  to  7. 

Kyanite  or  cyanite, — Triclinic.     Composition,  etc.,  as  with  anda-  ^ 
lusite  and  sillimanite.     Specific  gravity,  3.6.     Molecular  vohime,  45.2. 
Color,  commonly  blue,  sometimes  white,  gray,  or  green.     Hardness,  7. 

These  three  minerals  are  of  peculiar  interest  because  of  their  iden- 
tity in  chemical  composition.  They  undoubtedly  differ  in  chemical 
structure,  and  kyanite  possibly  differs  from  the  other  two  in  molecu- 
lar^ weight,  but  upon  the  latter  point  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 
Andalusite  and  sillimanite  are  commonly  regarded  as  basic  ortho- 
silicates,  and  kyanite,  on  account^  of  its  greater  resistance  to  the 
action  of  acids,  has  been  interpreted  by  P.  Groth  as  a  metasilicate, 
(A10)2Si03.^  In  an  interesting  investigation  by  W.  Vernadsky* 
it  is  shown  that  both  andalusite  and  kyanite  are  transformed  into 
sillimanite  by  simply  heating  to  a  temperature  between  1,320°  and 
1.380°.  Sillimanite  therefore  is  the  most  stable  of  the  three  species, 
at  least  under  pyrogenic  conditions.  Vernadsky  has  identified  it  as 
an  essential  constituent  of  hard  porcelain.  He  also  obtained  silli- 
manite by  fusing  silica  and  alumina  together.  More  recently  A. 
Reich,®  by  heating  aluminum  fluoride  with  silica  to  strong  redness, 
obtained  a  mixture  of  sillimanite  and  corundum.  The  conditions 
under  which  sillimanite  can  form  magmatically  have  also  been  deter- 
mined by  J.  Morozewicz.^  In  the  magmatic  mixture  RO.mAl^Oa. 
nSiOg,  if  magnesia  and  iron  are  absent,  m=l,  and  n  is  greater  than 

»  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  40,  pp.  651  et  seq..  1888. 

*W.  Vernadsky,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13,  pp.  259-200,  1890. 

«  A  dIflPerent  but  not  very  plausible  Interpretation  of  theise  species  has  been  offered  by 
K.  Zulkowskl,  Monatsh.  Chemie.,  vol.  21,  p.   1080,   1900. 

•'Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13,  p.  250,  1890;  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110,  p.  1377,  1890.  For 
earlier  syntheses  of  these  minerals,  by  Daubr^,  Deville  and  Caron,  Frdmy  and  Fell. 
Meunier,  and  Hautefouille  and  Margottet,  see  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlficielle  des 
min^raux,  pp.  119,  120.  The  processes,  except  In  the  last  instance,  involved  the  use  of 
aluminum  fluoride,  silicon  fluoride,  or  silicon  chloride,  and  were  therefore  indirect. 

•Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  17,  p.  149,  1890. 

t  Min.  pet,  Mitth.,  vol.  18,  p.  72,  1898. 
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(),  sillimanite  is  developed.  K.  Dalmer  *»  has  reported  the  alteration 
of  a  chlorite-mica  phyllite  into  a  mixture  of  andalusit^  and  biotite. 

Andalusite  is  a  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  is  espe- 
cially common  in  the  contact  zones  of  clay  slate  near  dikes  of  granite 
or  diorite.  It  is  also  found  in  Archean  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  and 
sometimes  as  an  accessory  in  granite. 

Sillimanite  is  common  in  the  crystalline  schists,  particularly  in 
feldspathic  gneiss,  and  in  cordierite  gneiss.  It  is  often  found  inter- 
grown  with  quartz. 

Kyanite  also  occurs  in  crystalline  schists,  such  as  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  paragonite  schist,  and  eclogite.  It  is  often  embedded  in 
quartz,  and  has  been  reported  in  limestone.^  ' 

Andalusite  alters  to  muscovite,*'  and  sometimes  also  to  chlorite  and 
kaolin.**  J.  Lemberg,*^  by  heating  andalusite  or  kyanite  with  alkaline 
silicates  or  carbonates  under  pressure,  converted  them  into  zeolitic 
substances.  C.  Doelter,^  upon  heating  andalusite  with  potassium 
carbonate  and  fluoride  during  several  weeks  at  250°,  observed  the  for- 
mation of  scales  of  mica. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  empirical  formulae  for  topaz 
and  andalusite  should  probably  be  tripled,  a  suggestion  which  is 
based  partly  upon  their  alterability  into  muscovite.  On  this  basis 
the  three  species  compare  as  follows : 

Andalusite Al3(Si04),(A10),. 

Topaz Al,(SiO,),(AlF2),. 

Muscovite 1 AlaCSiOJ^KH,. 

STAUROT^ITK. 

Orthorhombic.  Composition,  HFeAlgSioOia,^  with  a  little  mag- 
nesia or  sometimes  manganese  oxide  replacing  a  part  of  the  iron. 
Molecular  weight,  457.2.  Specific  gravity,  3.7.  Molecular  volume, 
123.     Color,  brown  to  black.     Hardness,  7  to  7.5. 

No  authentic  synthesis  of  staurolite  has  yet  been  recorded.  The 
substance  obtained  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron,*  by 
the  action  of  silicon  fluoride  upon  a  heated  mixture  of  alumina  and 
quartz,  and  called  stnurolite  by  them,  had  nearly  the  composition 
of  sillimanite.^     P.  Ilautefeuille  and  J.  Margottet,^  in  their  memoir 

«  Npucr  .lahrb.,  1897.  pt.  2.  p.   15G. 

''J.   Kovaf.  Zfiitschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  34,  p.  704.  1001. 
'■  A.  (iramann,  Neiies  Jahrb.,   1001.  pt.  2.  p.   10:j. 
«»  P.  K.   Ilaefolo,  Zt-itsclir.  Kryst.  Min..  vol.  2,*?.  p.  .1.11.  1804. 
«  Zeitschr.  Deutsoh.  geol.  (Jesell.,  vol.  40.  p.  651,  1888. 
t  Allgeni.  chcm.   MineraloRlo.  p.  207. 

'  Kstablished  by  S.  L.  Penfleld  and  J.  11.  I'ratt,  Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  ."id  ser.,  vol.  47,  p.  81. 
1894. 

*Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  4(1.  p.  7tU,  18.18. 

♦  II.  Sainte-CIalre  Deville,  Idem,  vol.  52,  p.  780,  1861. 

i  Idem,  vol.  06,  p.  1052,  1883. 
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upon  the  synthesis  of  certain  phosphates,  also  mention  the  produc- 
tion of  a  mineral  resembling  staiirolite,  but  give  us  no  further  details. 
Staurolite  is  a  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  schists,  especially  of 
muscovite  or  paragonite  schist,  and  some  gneisses  or  slates.  It  is 
often  associated  with  kyanite.  Staurolite  alters  into  muscovite.**  The 
reported  alteration  into  steatite  is  very  questionable. 

liAWSONITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Composition,  II^CaAlgSijOjo.  Molecular  weight, 
315.1.  Specific  gravity,  3.09.  Molecular  volume,  102.  Color,  pale 
blue  to  grayish  blue.     Hardness,  8.25.  t 

Lawsonite  was  discovered  by  F.  L.  Ransome  ^  in  1895,  in  a  glauco- 
phane-bearing  schist  from  Tiburon  Peninsula,  California.  It  has 
since  been  found  by  S.  Franchi  and  A.  Stella  ^  in  the  metamorphic 
schists  of  the  Alps;  by  C.  Viola  **  in  the  saussuritized  gabbros  of 
southern  Italy ;  and  by  A.  Lacroix  ^  in  similar  rocks  and  glauco- 
phane  schists  from  Corsica  and  New  Caledonia.  J.  P.  Smith  ^  has 
recently  described  lawsonite  rocks  from  several  localities  in  Cali- 
fornia, especially  a  lawsonite-glaucophane  schist  and  a  lawsonite- 
glaucophane  gneiss.  The  latter  rock  carried  about  25  per  cent  of 
lawsonite.  The  mineral  is  evidently  of  widespread  occurrence.  Its 
formula  suggests  a  derivation  from  anorthite,  by  assumption  of  two 
molecules  of  water.  Upon  fusion,  lawsonite  would  undoubtedly  yield 
anorthite. 

According  to  F.  Cornu,^'  the  compound  H^CaAlgSijOg  is  dimor- 
phous. Lawsonite  is  one  modification;  the  other,  isometric,  he  has 
named  hibschite.  It  was  found  enveloping  garnet  as  an  inclusion 
in  the  phonolite  of  Aussig,  Bohemia. 

DUMORTIERITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Composition,  AlgllBSigOjo-*  Molecular  weight, 
634.  Specific  gravity,  3.3.  Molecular  volume,  192.  Color,  blue, 
bluish  green,  lavender,  or  black.     Hardness,  7. 

«  See  analysis  In  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  220,  p.  54,  1903. 

►Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  1,  p.  301,  1895.  See  also  F.  L.  Ransome 
and  C.  Palache,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  25,  1896.  p.  531  ;  and  W.  T.  Schaller  and 
W.  P.  Hillebrand,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262,  p.  58,  1905. 

«  Cited  by  P.  Termier,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  20,  p.  5,  1897.  See  also  Termler,  idem,  vol. 
27,  p.  265,  1904. 

•'Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  28,  p.  553,  1897. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  20,  p.  309,  1897. 

r  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  45,  p.  183,  1907.  See  also  A.  S.  Kakle,  Bull.  Dept.  Geology 
Univ.  California,  vol.  5,  p.  82,  1907. 

»  Min.  pet.  Mltth.;  vol.  25,  p.  249,  1906. 

»As  determined  by  W.  T.  Schaller,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262,  pp.  91-120,  1905. 
See  also  W.  E.  Ford,  Am."  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  426,  1902.  Ford's  formula  dif- 
fers slightly  from  Scballer's. 
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Dumortierite  was  originally  discovered  in  a  pegmatite  gneiss  near 
Lyons,  in  France.  It  has  since  been  found  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Norway,  Argentina,  and  at  several  localities  in  the  United  States." 
It  has  been  observed  in  pegmatite,  in  cordierite  gneiss,^  in  granite, 
anc"  in  certain  quartz  rocks  associated  with  kyanite  (Arizona),  sil- 
limanite  (California),  and  andalusite  (Washington).  Muscovite  is 
also  one  of  its  companions,  and  Schaller  has  observed  its  alteration 
into  muscovite.  It  is  an  inconspicuous  mineral,  except  for  its  usual 
bright-blue  color,  and  is  probably  not  at  all  rare.  Its  close  relation- 
ship to  andalusite,  sillimanite,  and  kyanite  is  obvious.  According 
to  \y.  Vernadsky,*'  dumortierite,  at  a  white  heat,  is  converted  into 
sillimanite.  What  other  product  is  formed  at  the  same  time  is  not 
stated.** 

TOITRMAIilNE. 

Rhombohedral.  Composition,  a  complex  borosilicate  of  aluminum 
and  other  bases.  Color,  white,  yellow,  brown,  green,  red,  blue,  and 
black.     Specific  gravity,  2.98  to  3.20.     Hardness,  7  to  7.5. 

Tourmaline  really  represents  a  group  of  isomorphous  species,  whose 
chemical  relations  are  not  yet  completely  understood.  There  are, 
however,  three  distinct  types,  as  follows : 

Alkali  tourmaline:  Contains  lithium  or  sodium,  sometimes  potas- 
sium in  less  amount.  Found  in  pegmatites,  with  muscovite  and  lep- 
idolite. 

Magnesium  tourmaline:  Chief  base,  after  ahmiinum,  magnesium. 
Often  found  in  limestone  or  dolomite,  with  phlogopite  as  the  accom- 
panying mica. 

Iron  tourmaline :  The  common  black  variety,  which  alone  is  signifi- 
cant as  a  rock-making  mineral.  Contains  iron  in  place  of  magne- 
sium.    Associated  commonly  with  muscovite  or  biotite. 

Between  these  distinct  types  there  are  various  intermediate  mix- 
tures, and  also  rare  examples  in  which  a  little  chromium  appears, 
partly  replacing  aluminum. 

Over  the  chemical  formula  of  tourmaline  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, and  no  set  of  expressions  can  be  assumed  as  final. ^  The  fol- 
lowing formula?  seem  to  be  best  sustained  by  evidence  'J 

«  See  Schaller'a  memoir,  cited  above,  for  a  full  summary  of  the  known  localities  and  a 
bibliography  of  the  species. 

'»See  A.  Lacroix,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  12,  p.  211,  188». 

«^  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13,  p.  256,  1890. 

«*  G.  I.  Finlay  (Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  15,  p.  479,  1907)  reports  dumortierite  and  corundum 
as  original  pyrogenic  constituents  of  a  pegmatite  dike  near  Canyon,  Colorado. 

«  See  C.  Rammelsl)erg,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1890,  pt.  2,  p.  149.  A.  Kenngott,  idem,  1892, 
pt.  2,  p.  44.  G.  Tschermak,  Min.  pet.  MItth.,  vol.  19.  p.  155,  1899;  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min., 
vol.  35,  p.  206,  1899.  V.  Goldschmidt,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min..  vol.  17.  pp.  52.  61,  1890. 
R.  Scharizer,  idem,  vol.  15,  p.  337,  1889.  W  .lannasch  and  (J.  Calb,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem. 
Gesell.,  vol.  22,  p.  216,  1889.  H.  Rheineck,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17,  p.  604,  1890; 
vol  22,  p.  52,  1894.  E.  A.  Wlilfing,  Min.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  10,  p.  161,  1888. 
^Biill.  TL  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  167,  p.  2ft,  1^00;  Xm.  ^owt.  ^e\.,  4tU  aer.,  vol.  8,  p.  Ill, 
189D.     Also  in  Bull.  U.   S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  \1h,  \H^^. 
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(1)  Al3R%SieB303,. 

(2)  Al,R%SieB303,. 

(3)  Al,R%,SieB303,. 

In  No.  3  the  R'  is  largely  replaced  by  R'%  which  may  be  Fe  or  Mg. 
Hydrogen  is  important  among  the  components  of  R'.  Fluorine  is 
also  commonly  present  in  small  amounts.  The  general  formula 
Al3R'„(BOH)2Si,Oi„  proposed  by  S.  L.  Penfield  and  H.  W.  Foote,<» 
is  preferred  by  some  authorities. 

Tourmaline  has  not  as  yet  been  produced  synthetically.  The  rock- 
forming  iron-bearing  variety  is  commonly  found  in  the  older  and  more 
highly  siliceous  igneous  and  granular  rocks,  such  as  granite,  syenite, 
and  diorite.  It  is  also  abundant  in  mica  schists,  clay  slates,  and 
other  similar  matrices.  It  forms  in  some  cases  at  the  contact  between 
schists  and  granite,  and  may  be  abundant  enough  to  characterize  an 
occurrence  as  a  tourmaline  hornstone.  In  igneous  rocks  it  seems  to 
have  been  produced  by  f umarole  action,  and  not  as  a  direct  separation 
from  the  magma.  H.  B.  Patton  ^  regards  the  tourmaline  of  certain 
schists  in  Colorado  as  having  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  bio- 
tite  contained  in  the  pegmatites  adjoining  the  contact  zone. 

Tourmaline  alters  to  mica,  chlorite,  and  cookeite.  Upon  fusion, 
according  to  C.  Doelter,^'  tourmaline  yields  olivine  and  spinel. 

BERYI.. 

Hexagonal.  Normal  composition,  AlgGlgSioOig.  Molecular 
weight,  539.9.  Specific  gravity,  2.7.  Molecular  volume,  200.  Color- 
less, white,  more  commonly  green,  sometimes  yellow,  blue,  or  rose. 
Hardness,  7.5  to  8. 

Although  normal  beryl  has  the  composition  given  above,  the  min- 
eral generally  varies  from  it.  S.  L.  Penfield  ^  has  shown  that  many 
beryls  contain  alkalies,  replacing  glucina,  and  also  some  combined 
water,  up  to  nearly  3  per  cent.  2V  beryl  from  Hebron,  Maine,  con- 
tained 3.60  per  cent  of  CS2O.  A  beryl  analyzed  by  J.  S.  De  Benne- 
ville  ^  carried  2.76  per  cent  of  KoO ;  and  F.  C.  Robinson,^  in  another 
example,  found  2.76  per  cent  of  P.Ov 

J.  J.  Ebelmen  ^  succeeded  in  recr^-stallizing  beryl  by  fusion  with 
boric  oxide.  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey  ^  obtained  it  in  crystals 
by  fusing  a  mixture  of  alumina,  glucina,  and  silica  with  the  same 
flux.    H.  Traube  ^  precipitated  a  solution  containing  aluminum  sul- 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  4th  ser.,  vol.  7,  p.  97,  1899  ;  vol.  10.  p.  19,  1900. 
*Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  ^\jnerica,  vol.  10,  p.  21,  1898. 

<■  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897.  pt.   1.  p.    1. 

•'Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  ad  ser.,  vol.  28,  p.  25,  1884:  vol.  ;J0.  p.  317.  1888. 

•  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  16,  p.  65,  1894. 
^Jour.  Anal,  and  Appl.  Chem.,  vol.  6,  p.  510,  1892. 
»  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  22,  p.  237,  1848. 
»Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  lOG,  p.  1800,  1888. 

«  Neues  Jahrb.,  1894,  pt.  1,  p.  275. 
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To  these  may  be  added  ptilolite,  mordenite,  brewsterite,  epistilbite, 
phillipsite,  gismondite,  laubanite,  gmelinite,  levynite,  faujasite, 
edingtonite,  mesolite,  erionite,  wellsite,  and  perhaps  other  species. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  lime-bearing  zeolites,  a  part  of  the  lime  may  be  re- 
placed by  other  bases,  generally  by  soda.  Potassium,  however,  is 
found  in  notable  quantities  in  phillipsite,  harmotome,  edingtonite. 
and  wellsite ;  and  strontium  in  brewsterite  and  wellsite.  The  formulae 
given  above  are  general  and  empirical,  nothing  more;  but  they  sug- 
gest some  paragenetic  relations.  Stilbite  and  heulandite  seem,  for 
example,  to  be  derivatives  of  an  unknown  calcium-albite ;  and  in  gen- 
eral the  zeolites  appear  to  have  been  formed  from  feldspars  or  feld- 
spathoids.  Anorthite  and  nephelite  are  common  parents  of  zeolitic 
minerals.  Pectolite,  okenite,  gyrolite,  and  apophyllite  *»  are  other  sec- 
ondary minerals  whose  mode  of  occurrence  is  like  that  of  the  true 
zeolites;  and  possibly  the  species  prehnite  and  datolite  should  on 
genetic  grounds  be  grouped  with  them.  Mineralogically  these  min- 
erals are  classed  elsewhere ;  it  is  only  as  regards  their  mode  of  forma- 
tion that  they  are  mentioned  now. 

Many  syntheses  of  zeolites  and  zeolitic  compounds  are  recorded, 
and  several  species  have  been  recry stall ized  from  solution  in  super- 
heated waters.  The  syntheses  were  necessarily  effected  by  hydro- 
chemical  reactions,  either  operating  upon  such  minerals  as  anorthite 
or  nephelite,  or  by  double  de(*()mposition  between  aqueous  solutions. 
H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,^  for  example,  produced  phillipsite,  levyn- 
ite, and  gmelinite  by  heating  solutions  of  .potassium  silicate  with 
sodium  or  potassium  aluminate  to  170°.  C.  Doelter  "^  prepared  apoph- 
yllite,  okenite,  chabazite,  heulandite,  stilbite,  laumontite,  thomsonite, 
natrolite,  and  scolecite  by  various  processes;  and  J.  Lemberg**  has 
shown  that  zeolites  can  be  generated  from  one  another  by  the  action 
at  moderately  high  temperatures  of  suitable  reagents,  such  as  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  silicates.  The  syntheses  of  analcite  by  De 
Schulten  and  Friedel  an^  Sarasin  have  already  been  described.^  At 
the  hot  springs  of  Plombieres  A.  Daubree  f  found  zeolites  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  percolating  waters  upon  the 
cement  and  brick  work  of  the  old  Roman  baths.  Chabazite,  phillip- 
site, apophyllite,  and  gismondite  were  identified,  and  similar  develop- 
ments were  afterwards  discovered  at  other  hot  springs  in  France  and 
Algeria.^ 

«  On  apophyllite  as  a  rock-forminp  mineral,  see  F.  Cornii,  Centralbl.  Mln.  Geol.  Pal., 
1007,  p.  231). 

K'orapt.   Uend.,  vol.  54,  p.  324,   1802. 

^  Neues  Jalirb.,  1890,  pt.  1.  p.  118. 

«*  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  28.  p.  niO.  1876. 

"  See  ante,  p.  30r>. 

f  ^3tudes  syntli^tiques  de  geologic  exp^rimentale,  p.  171^. 

"  Idem,  p.  199. 
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High  temperatures,  however,  are  not  essential  to  the  formation  of 
zeolites.  Phillipsite  has  been  found  abundantly  in  volcanic  mud 
dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  «  and  A.  Lacroix  ^ 
discovered  several  of  the  species  under  conditions  which  showed  a 
recent  origin  from  cold  percolating  waters. 

THE   CARBONATES. 

Calcite. — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  CaCOg.  Molecular  weight, 
100.1.  Specific  gravity,  2.72.  Molecular  volume,  36.8.  Hardness,  3. 
Normally  colorless,  but  often  variously  colored  by  impurities. 

Aragonite, — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  CaCOg,  like  calcite. 
Specific  gravity,  2.94.  Molecular  volume,  34.  Hardness,  3.5  to  4. 
Color,  white,  but  often  tinted  by  impurities. 

Dolomite, — Rhombohedral.     Composition,  CaMgCjOe.     Molecular 
weight,    184.5.      Specific    gravity,    2.83.      Molecular    volume,    65.2. 
Hardness,  3.5  to  4.     Normally  colorless,  but  often  tijited  pink  or 
brown. 

Magnesite, — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  MgCOj.  Molecular 
weight,  84.4.  Specific  gravity,  3.0.  Molecular  volume,  28.1.  Hard- 
ness, 3.5  to  4.5.     Color,  white  to  brown. 

Siderite. — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  FeCOg.  Molecular  weight, 
115.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.88.  Molecular  volume,  29.9.  Hardness, 
3.5  to  4.  Color,  gray  to  brown,  sometimes  white.  Breunnerite  and 
mesitite  are  carbonates  intermediate  between  siderite  and  magnesite 
in  composition. 

All  these  carbonates  occur  in  igneous  rocks  as  secondary  or  altera- 
tion products.  Calcite  is  sometimes  apparently  of  primary  origin, 
but  not  certainly  so.  When  heated  under  ordinary  conditions,  cal- 
cite dissociates  into  CaO-f-COs ;  but  under  great  pressures  it  may  be 
fused  without  decomposition.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  it 
may  have  formed  in  some  cases  during  the  solidification  of  £^  magma 
at  great  depth. 

Calcite  alone,  as  a  rock,  is  represented  by  marble,  limestone,  chalk, 
etc.,  and  is  therefore  a  most  important  mineral.  Dolomite  also  forms 
extensive  rock  masses.  Both  species  will  be  more  fully  considered 
later  in  the  study  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

•  Rept.  Challenger  Exped.,  Narrative,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  pp.  774,  815,  1885. 
*Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  123,  p.  761,  1896.     The  localities  described  are  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Plagloclase  and  scapolite  were  the  parent  minerals. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

PBEIilMIXABY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

When  a  magma  solidifies  to  form  a  rock,  it  may  become  either  that 
indeterminate  substance  known  as  glass  or  a  mixture  of  definite  min- 
eral species.  Between  these  two  stages  o*f  development  any  interme- 
diate phase  may  be  produced,  from  a  glass  containing  a  few  individ- 
ualized crystals  or  microlites  to  a  mass  of  crystalline  matter  with  some 
vitreous  remainder.  The  character  of  the  product  will  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  conditions,  such  as  the  composition  of  the  molten  material, 
the  rate  of  cooling,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  cools.  If 
solidification  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in  an  ordinary 
volcanic  outflow,  one  set  of  consequences  will  follow ;  if  it  is  eflFected 
under  pressure — that  is,  at  great  depths — the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
magma,  being  unable  to  escape,  will  play  a  part  in  the  process,  and 
determine  the  formation  of  compounds  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
generated.  In  either  case  a  relatively  small  number  of  these  will 
form  in  preponderating  quantities.  If  we  consider  the  igneous  rocks 
statistically,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  average  they  contain  the  fol- 
lowing minerals : 

Feldspars 59.5 

Hornblende  and  pyroxene 16.8 

Quartz 12.0 

Biotite 3.8 

Titanium   minerals    1.5 

Apatite .  6 

94,2 

The  less  abundant  rock-forming  minerals  will  make  up  the  remain- 
ing 5.8  per  cent.*  The  computation  is  by  no  means  exact,  but  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  groups  or 
species.  Feldspars  predominate,  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  come 
next  in  abundance,  then  quartz,  and  after  that  all  other  species  as 
minor  accessories.     This  statement,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  deals 

»A  somewhat  different  estimate  is  given  by  H.  S.  Washington  in  Prof.  Paper  X^.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  14,  p.  155,  1903.  Its  general  purport  Is,  however,  much  the  same  as 
mine. 
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with  averages  only.  Individual  rocks  may  contain  some  of  the  less 
frequent  minerals  as  principal  constituents,  such  as  olivine  in  the 
peridotites,  nepheline  or  leucite  in  certain  syenites  or  basalts,  and  so 
on.  The  moment  we  begin  to  study  rocks  separately  we  shall  see 
that  they  vary  widely  from  the  mean. 

Being  mixtures,  the  igneous  rocks  represent  an  almost  infinite 
range  of  composition.  The  minerals  which  are  capable  of  simul- 
taneous generation  from  a  magma  may  be  commingled  in  various 
proportions.  Rocks,  therefore,  are  not  sharply  classifiable  upon  the 
basis  of  their  composition,  for  they  shade  into  one  another  through 
all  possible  gradations,  and  are  separable  by  no  precise  dividing  lines. 
A  mineral  is  a  distinct  stoichiometric  compound ;  a  rock,  except  when 
it  happens  to  consist  of  one  mineral  alone,  is  not.  Mineralogically 
a  rock  may  be  quartz,  or  olivine,  or  hornblende,  or  pyroxene,  with 
very  little  impurity;  but  these  are  the  exceptional  cases.  Mixtures 
of  two  or  more  components,  in  variable  proportions,  form  the  rule. 

Certain  mixtures,  however,  are  much  more  common  than  others, 
and  are  represented  by  widely  diflFused  and  abundant  rock  types. 
Granite,  for  example,  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  sub- 
ordinate ferromagnesian  minerals,  and  samples  from  diflFerent  parts 
of  the  world  are  surprisingly  similar.  Absolute  identity  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question;  but  the  approximation  to  it  is  close 
enough  to  mark  out  what  we  may  regard  as  a  good  rock  species. 
Upon  uniformities  of  this  kind  the  prevalent  classifications  of  the 
igneous  rocks  are  based.  The  more  frequent  mixtures  form  the 
familiar  types,  and  under  them  there  appear  an  indefinite  number  of 
varieties,  representing  minor  diflFerences  of  composition,  intermediate 
forms,  modes  of  occurrence,  textures,  genetic  relationships,  or  even 
geologic  age.  With  some  of  these  criteria  we  have  no  present  con- 
cern ;  only  the  chemical  aspects  of  rock  classification  fall  within  the ' 
scope  of  this  work.  Other  considerations  have  much  weight,  of 
course,  but  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  chemist  to  discuss  them. 

CliASSIFICATION. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view  the  igneous  rocks  may  be  classified 
in  three  different  ways.  First,  on  the  basis  of  their  ultimate  compo- 
sition. Second,  by  their  proximate  units,  the  minerals  which  they 
contain.  The  latter  procedure  is  at  present  most  in  vogue,  but  the 
first  method  has  strong  advocates  and  may  possibly  prevail.  In  the 
third  place  we  can  start  from  the  conception  of  a  magma  as  a  solu- 
tion and  regard  the  eutectic  mixtures  as  the  definite  types  with  which 
the  igneous  rocks  shall  be  compared.  Let  us  consider  the  three  propo- 
sitions separately. 

14309— Bun.  330—08 23 
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At  first  sight  the  mineralogical  classification,  a  classification  by  the 
compounds  which  a  rock  actually  contains,  would  seem  to  be  the 
simplest  and  most  reasonable.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  A  perfectly  fresh,  unaltered,  entirely  crystalline  rock  is 
easy  to  describe  on  this  basis;  but  all  rocks  do  not  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions. In  some  rocks  the  mineralogical  development  is  obscure,  so 
that  essential  constituents  can  not  be  clearly  defined.  In  others  the 
development  is  incomplete,  a  certaii>  amount  of  undifferentiated  glass 
remaining  to  complicate  the  problem.  We  can  infer  in  such  cases 
what  minerals  should  form  if  the  devitrifying  process  were  ended; 
but  our  inferences  may  not  be  conclusive.  In  some  instances  sup- 
posed glass  has  proved  to  be  analcite,  and  misapprehensions  of  that 
order  are  not  easily  avoided.  This  objection,  of  course,  carries  little 
weight,  for  any  classification  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  errors  of 
diagnosis.  Only,  other  things  being  equal,  that  classification  is  best 
in  which  the  liabilities  to  error  are  fewest.  The  fundamental  diffi- 
culty of  all  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  problem;  for  in  dealing 
with  mixtures  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  dividing  lines,  and  to  decide 
on  which  side  of  an  imaginary  boundary  a  given  rock  should  be 
placed.  This  difficulty,  which  chiefly  affects  our  judgment  in  dealing 
with  intermediate  forms,  exists  in  all  rock  classifications.  It  can  only 
be  overcome  by  conventional  devices,  which  must  be  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  a  mineralogical  classification 
are  avoided  by  the  purely  chemical  system.  The  latter  rests  upon 
supposedly  good  analyses  of  rocks,  and  the  molecular  ratios  deduced 
from  the  analytical  data  are  the  ultimate  criteria.  Good  analyses  are 
easily  obtained ;  their  discussion  involves  no  questionable  hypotheses, 
and  their  classification  is  comparatively  easy.«  But  is  a  classification 
of  analyses  a  classification  of  rocks?  That  question  needs  to  be 
considered  very  carefully. 

In  the  first  place  a  rock  mass  may  be  a  perfectly  definite  petro- 
graphic  unit  and  yet  not  be  homogeneous.  In  fact  the  presence  of 
separately  distinguishable  minerals  in  it  is  evidence  of  heterogeneity. 
Suppose,  now,  that  two  analysts,  equally  competent,  receive  samples 
of  a  given  rock  taken  from  the  same  quarry  by  two  different  col- 
lectors. In  one  saniple  the  phenocrysts  of  a  certain  mineral  are  a 
little  more  numerous  or  a  little  larger  than  in  the  other.  The  two 
analyses  will  therefore  diverge,  and  the  same  rock,  because  of  their 
dissimilarities,  may  be  classified  under  two  distinct  headings.  Evi- 
dently, in  such  a  ease,  something  more  than  analysis  is  needed  in 
order  to  define  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  examination. 
Chemically  at  least  the  nature  of  the  substance  is  the  essential  thing 

"Such  a  clnsaifivni ion  lias  Upon  proposod  by  II.  Wartli.  (Jool.   Mag.,   1906,  p.    131.      It 
Js,  however,  not  quitt^  satisfactory,  nov  8V\^cVQiiUy  c\aXiOTo.\.*i^. 
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to  be  determined ;  and  therefore  both  chemical  and  mineralogical  evi- 
dence must  be  taken  into  account  together.  According  to  its  nature 
the  substance  is  to  be  classified. 

The  interdependence  of  the  two  schemes  of  classification  can  be 
brought  out  in  still  another  way.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  chemistry 
that  two  or  even  many  substances  may  have  absolutely  the  same 
percentage  composition  and  yet  be  very  different  in  their  molecular 
structure  and  physical  properties.  Methyl  oxide,  for  instance,  is  a 
gas;  ethyl  alcohol  is  a  liquid;  and  yet  both  compounds  are  accu- 
rately represented  by  the  same  empirical  formula,  CoHgO.  Nor  is 
this  an  exceptional  case,  for  organic  chemistry  takes  cognizance  of 
similar  examples  by  the  thousand.  The  differences  are  ascribed  to 
different  arrangements  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule,  and  the 
substances  which  exhibit  this  empirical  identity  are  said  to  be 
isomeric. 

Similar  instances,  although  not  so  sharply  defined,  and  by  no 
means  so  clearly  interpreted,  are  found  in  mineralogy.  The  pyroxenes 
and  amphiboles,  for  example,  have  in  general  the  same  molecular 
ratios,  while  enstatite  and  anthophyllite  are  alike  in  ultimate  com- 
position. Amphiboles,  by  fusion  alone,  are  transformable  into  pyrox- 
enes, and  the  reverse  change  takes  place  when  pyroxene  is  altered  into 
uralite.  Two  rocks,  then,  alike  in  composition  as  shown  by  analysis, 
and  magmatically  identical,  may  be  quite  different  mineralogically, 
the  one  containing  amphibole  and  the  other  pyroxene.  Analytical 
data  will  lead  us  to  class  them  together ;  mineralogical  considerations 
place  them  apart.  This  is  a  simple  case,  but  as  rocks  become  more 
complex,  the  chances  of  pseudoidentity  increase,  and  mixtures  that 
are  very  unlike  may,  as  interpreted  by  analysis  alone,  appear  to  be 
the  same.  Even  when  the  analyses  show  empirical  differences,  the 
molecular  ratios  may  become  identical,  and  therefore  deceptive. 
Mere  analysis,  then,  does  not  furnish  a  complete  basis  for  rock  classi- 
fication. It  takes  us  one  step  toward  the  goal,  but  other  steps  must 
follow.  The  chemical  constitution  of  a  rock,  as  indicated  by  its 
proximate  ingredients,  is  fully  as  important  a  factor  in  its  classi- 
fication as  its  ultimate  composition. 

The  classification  of  igneous  rocks  on  the  basis  of  eutectic  mixtures, 
advocated  by  G.  F.  Becker,"  is  of  a  different  order  from  either  of  the 
other  systems.  Rocks,  considered  in  the  mass,  are  variable  comming- 
lings  of  minerals;  but  the  eutectics,  being  definite  mixtures,  may  be 
taken  as  the  standard  types.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  groundmass 
of  a  rock  becomes  its  most  characteristic  feature,  and  the  phenocrysts 
are  only  the  accidental  excesses  of  one  constituent  or  another  over  the 
eutectic  ratio.     The  importance  of  this  principle  has  been  already 


•Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept.  X^.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  :^,  p.  519,  190\.     ^cWtlc^.  n<A.  *2ft,  ^. 
650,  1904.     Publications  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  ol  WasbVngtoii,  '^o.  ^\. 
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discussed  in  a  previous  chapter,**  and  its  application  to  petrography 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  writings  of  Guthrie,  Lagorio,  Teall,  Lane,  and 
Vogt.^  That  magmas  and  the  products  of  their  solidification  musl 
be  studied  on  physicochemical  lines  is  generally  admitted,  and  a 
eutectic  classification  would  seem  to  follow  naturally  from  that  kind 
of  investigation.  At  present,  however,  such  a  classification  is  only 
a  matter  of  theory ;  and  its  effectiveness  can  not  be  tested  until  a 
reasonable  number  of  eutectics  have  been  identified  and  described. 
Teall,  Lane,  and  Vogt  all  agree  in  thinking  that  micropegmatite  is  a 
eutectic  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  and  Vogt  has  gone  still 
further  in  the  development  of  probabilities.  In  a  recent  memoir  ^  he 
has  sought  to  show  that  a  large  number  of  eruptive  rocks  fell  into  two 
classes,  which  he  terms  "  anchi-eutektische  "  and  "  anchi-monomine- 
ralische;"  that  is,  nearly  eutectic  and  nearly  composed  of  one  mineral 
alone.  Under  the  latter  heading  fall  those  anorthosites,  pyroxenites, 
peridotites,  etc.,  which  happen  to  consist  of  single  minerals  to  the 
extent  of  90  per  cent  or  more.  The  nearly  eutectics  he  illustrates 
chiefly  by  the  micropegmatites.  The  suggested  eutectics,  however,  are 
not  yet  fully  established ;  and  the  proposed  classification  can  not  be 
attempted  until  much  more  experimental  work  has  been  done.  Its 
difficulties  will  be  chiefly  manifest  in  dealing  with  multicomponent 
systems;  and  to  anything  beyond  a  three-component  group  of  min- 
erals its  application  may  be  impracticable.  Its  units,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, are  those  of  the  mineralogical  system,  with  which  it  is  much 
more  nearly  allied  than  with  the  classification  by  radicles  or  oxides. 
The  classification  by  analyses  deals  with  the  latter ;  the  mineralogical 
method  with  the  compounds  which  actually  appear  to  the  eye.  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  three  systems  lead  to  the  same  grouping  of 
rocks,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  study  of  the  eutectics 
may  not  bring  both  physical  and  chemical  data  still  more  into  har- 
mony. In  a  complete  classification  the  systems  should  converge,  each 
one  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  others.  The  prevalence  of  a  few 
clearly  marked  rock  types  may  perhaps  be  explained  when  the  eutectic 
mixtures  are  known. 


"  See  ante.  Chapter  IX,  pp.  247-2r)0. 

«»F.  Guthrie,  Thll.  Ma^.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  40,  p.  20,  1875.  A.  Lagorio,  MIn.  pet.  MItth., 
vol.  8,  p.  421,  1887.  Teall,  British  Petrography,  pp.  :?92-402,  1888.  A.  C.  Lane,  Jour. 
Geol.,  vol.  12,  p.  8.S.  1004.  J.  II.  L.  Vogt.  Die  Sillkatschmelzlosungen.  pt.  1,  pp.  101-107, 
lOO.S;  pt.  2,  pp.  113-128,  1004:  and  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  25,  p.  361,  1906.  Later  dis- 
cussions of  the  suhject  are  by  II.  E.  Johannson,  Geol.  Foren.  Forhandl,  vol.  27,  p.  119, 
1905;  S.  Zemeuzny  and  F.  Loewinson-I^sslng,  Geol.  Centralbl.,  vol.  8,  p.  393,  1906;  and 
A.  Bygd^n,  Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  IJpsala,  vol.  7.  p.  1,  1906. 

<•  Norsk  Geol.  Tidsskr.,  vol.  1,  No.  2,  1005.  Vogt's  nomenclature  suggests  that  the 
igneous  rocks  might  be  briefly  described  by  the  adjectives  unicompQnent.  bicomponent.  tri- 
component,  and  possibly  multicomponent,  with  reference,  obviously,  to  their  principal 
constituents  and  regarding  small  amounts  of  acces-sory  minerals  as  impurities.  In  such 
a  classification  It  would  be  necessary  to  regard  isomorphous  mixtures,  like  the  plaglo- 
clases,  as  single  components. 
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Now,  recognizing  the  fact  that  all  classifications  of  the  igneous 
rocks  are  at  present  more  or  less  arbitrary,  let  us  consider  the  two 
available  systems  together.  We  may  also  take  into  account  a  very 
rough,  provisional  classification  of  the  rocks,  which  serves  a  certain 
descriptive  purpose  in  helping  us  to  avoid  verbiage.  I  refer  to  the 
division  of  rocks  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  "  basic  "  and  the  "  acid," 
to  which,  if  it  were  valid,  a  third  "  neutral "  group  should  be  added. 
These  terms,  as  used  by  petrographers,  have  little  more  than  collo- 
quial significance,  and  serve  to  indicate  whether  a  rock  contains  much 
or  little  silica.  They  are,  however,  objectionable  and  possibly  mis- 
leading, for  the  two  terms  as  used  in  chemistry  have  a  more  precise 
and  quite  dissimilar  significance.  Their  fallaciousness  can  be  illus- 
trated by  considering  the  composition  of  the  two  fundamental  olivines, 
forsterite  and  fayalite,  MgoSiO^  and  Fe2Si04. 

Composition  of  forsterite  and  fayalite. 


Forsterite. 

Fayalite. 

SlOi 

42.8 
57.2 

29.5 

MgO                       .  . 

fSv;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

70.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Here  are  two  definite  orthosilicates  of  the  same  simple  type  which 
replace  each  other  isomorphously.  Chemically  they  are  both  neutral 
salts,  and  yet  one  contains  13.3  per  cent  more  silica  than  the  other. 
The  terms  acid  and  basic  are  here  obviously  inapplicable,  and  the 
case  cited  is  but  one  of  many.  It  is  desirable,  then,  that  the  two 
terms  should  be,  generally  speaking,  dropped  from  petrographic 
usage  and  replaced  by  others  which  do  not  conflict  with  good  chemical 
nomenclature.**  Acidic  and  hasylic  might  be  better;  but  a  closer  sub- 
division would  be  effective  by  using  the  self-explanatory  expressions 
persilicic,  mediosilicic,  and  suhsilicic.  Conventionally  these  terms 
might  represent  silica  percentages  of  more  than  60,  between  50  and  60, 
and  below  50.  A  more  precise  definition  is  undesirable.  Another 
alternative  is  offered  by  the  words  salic,  salfemic,  and  femicj  which 
appear  in  a  classification  of  rocks  to  be  considered  presently. 

In  the  volume  upon  the  "  Quantitative  Classification  of  Igneous 
Rocks,'' »  by  W.  Cross,  J.  P.  Iddings,  L.  V.  Pirsson,  and  H.  S.  Wash- 
ington, the  first-named  author  has  given  a  very  full,  critical  summary 
of  the  different  systems  of  rock  classification  which  had  been  seriously 
proposed.     To  discuss  all  of  these  systems,  with  their  nonchemical 

•  A  few  rocks,  consisting  mainly  of  corundum  or  magnetite — that  is,  of  basic  oxides — 
may  be  properly  termed  basic.  This  is  the  only  important  exception  to  tlie  rule  here 
laid  down.    A  quartz  rock,  obviously,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  perslUclc. 

^Clilcago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1903. 
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features,  would  be  impracticable  in  a  work  on  geochemistry,  and  also 
superfluous,  for  all  the  details  are  easily  found  elsewhere.**  It  will  be 
enough  for  present  purposes  to  examine  the  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment offered  by  the  authors  of  the  book  just  cited  and  to  see  how 
nearly  it  corresponds  with  the  evidence  offered  by  mineralogy.  It 
is  the  most  complete  scheme  of  its  kind  that  has  as* yet  been  sug- 
gested and  the  one  most  thoroughly  worked  out;  it  therefore  deserves 
a  very  careful  consideration. 

The  quantitative  classification  starts  from  the  chemical  analysis  of 
a  rock,  and  begins  with  a  division  of  the  magmas  into  two  groups, 
the  salic  and  the  femic.  The  rock-forming  minerals  are  similarly 
divided  into  two  principal  classes;  the  one,  as  its  name  indicates, 
being  characterized  by  compounds  of  silica  and  aZumina,  and  the 
others  by  /e^rro-magnesian  substances.  Between  the  two  groups  of 
minerals  there  is  an  intermediate  alferric  group,  which  is  given 
subordinate  value  in  the  classification.  The  salic  minerals,  including 
zircon  as  an  accessory,  are  as  follows.  (The  symbols  used  for  pur- 
poses of  notation  accompany  the  names  of  the  species.) 

Quartz,  SiOa Q. 

Zircon,  ZrOa-SiOj Z. 

Corundum,  AI2O3 C. 

Orthoclase,  KaO.AlaOg.GSiOa or. 

.  Albite,  NaaO-AlgOa-GSiOz ah. 

Anorthite,  CaO.Al203.2Si02 an. 

Leucite,  K20.Al203.4Si02 Ic. 

Nephelite,  NagO. Al203.2Si02 ne. 

Kaliophilite,  K20.Al2b3.2Si02 kp. 

Sodalito,  3(Na20.Al263.2Si02).2NaCl....  m. 
Noselitc,  2(Na20.Al203.2Si02).Na2S04...   no. 


F. 

Feldspars. 


L. 

Lonads,b  or  feldspathoids. 


Mineralogically,  muscovite,  analcite,  haiiynite,  and  cancrinite 
should  appear  in  this  list ;  but  they  are  omitted  in  order  to  simplify 
calculations.  Muscovite,  for  instance,  in  computing  the  mineral  com- 
position of  a  rock,  is  conventionally  regarded  as  if  it  were  a  mixture 
of  orthoclase  and  corundum.  Analcite  is  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner and  represented  by  a  mixture  of  albite,  nephelite,  and  water. 
One  consequence  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  normative  composition 
of  a  rock,  as  calculated  from  the  minerals  given  in  the  list,  often 

"Among  the  modorn  classifications  the  following  are  especially  important:  H.  Rosen- 
husch,  Kiomento  der  (iestoinslehre,  p.  GO.  IHDS.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  British  Petrography,  pp. 
70-77,  1888.  V.  Loewinson-Lessing,  Compt.  Uend.  Vil  Cong.  g^l.  Internat.,  p.  193,  1807. 
A.  Osann,  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  10,  p.  ^TA,  1000;  vol.  20,  p.  399,  1901;  vol.  21,  p.  365, 
1902  ;  vol.  22.  pp.  .'522.  40.'i.  190:{.  Osann's  system  is  distinctly  chemical ;  the  others  are 
mineralogical.  See  also  the  **  Kern-theorie  "  of  Uosenbusch  (Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  11,  p. 
144,  1900),  which  is  a  chemical  classification  of  magmas,  and  the  discussion  of  It  by 
W.  C.  Brogger,  Die  Eruptivgesteine  des  Kristianlagebietes.  pt.  '^,  p.  302,  1898.  A  paper 
by  K.  Sommerfeldt  (Ontralbl.  Min.  (Jeol.  I*al.,  1907,  p.  2)  relates  to  a  part  of  the  Uosen- 
busch theory. 

*•  From  leucite  and  nephelite. 
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varies  from  its  actual  or  modal  composition.  A  rock  containing 
quartz,  orthoclase,  and  muscovite  would  be  represented  by  a  norm  of 
quartz,  orthoclase,  and  corundum,  with  the  water  of  the  muscovite 
left  entirely  out  of  consideration.  The  conventional  composition  of  a 
rock,  its  norm^  may  be  quite  unlike  its  actual  composition  or,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  new  system,  its  mfiode.  This  method  of  computa- 
tion, then,  does  not  profess  to  represent  mineral  compositions  exactly ; 
and  there  is  therefore  danger  that  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  mislead- 
ing—that is,  if  its  avowed  limitations  are  not  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  In  rocks  like  the  mixture  cited  above  corundum  does  not 
normally  occur,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  experiments  by  Morozewicz 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  intentional  variation  from 
reality  is  simply  an  evasion  of  the  difficulties  which  often  arise  in  cal- 
culating from  the  analysis  of  a  rock  its  mineral  composition.  As  a 
mathematical  device  it  is  perhaps  legitimate,  but  it  must  not  be  mis- 
interpreted. 

The  group  of  femic  minerals,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  dominantly 
ferromagnesian,  but  not  exclusively  so.  The  species  recognized  in  the 
classification  as  standard  are  as  follows: 


H. 


.0. 


.M. 


Acmite,  Na20.Fe203.4Si02 ac.  ' 

Sodium  metasilicate,  NaaO-SiOj ns. 

Potajssium  metasilicate,  KaO.SiOj ks. 

Diopside,  CaO.(MgFe)0.2Si02 di. 

Wollastonite,  CaO.SiOa wo. 

Hypersthene,  (MgFe)0.Si02 hy. 

Olivine,  2(MgFe)O.Si02 ol.   1 

Akermanite,  4Ca0.3Si02 am. J 

Magnetite,  FeO.FejOj mt. 

Chromite,  FeO.Cr203 c"^- 

Hematite,  Fe203 hm. 

Dmenite,  FeCTiOj il. 

Titanite,  CaO.TiO2.SiO2 tn. 

Perofskite,  CaO.TiOa pf. 

Rutae,  TiOa ru. 

Apatite,  3(3CaO.P205).CaF2 ap. 

Fluorite,  CaFg f r . 

Calcite,  CaO.C02 cc. 

Pyrite,  FeSa pr. 

Native  metals  and  other  metallic  oxides  and  sulphides. 

Here,  as  with  the  salic  minerals,  certain  conventions  have  been 
adopted.  The  two  metasilicates  of  sodium  and  potassium  do  not  exist 
as  independent  mineral  species,  but  appear  as  possible  components  of 
certain  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  The  two  last-named  groups,  more- 
over, are  not  separately  identified  in  the  table,  but  are  represented  by 
the  minerals  embraced  under  the  general  symbol  P.  The  aluminous 
ferromagnesian  and  salic  minerals,  the  alfcrric  compounds  biotite, 
garnet,  tourmaline,  melilite,  spinel,  and  the  alumiuov\s  \)^to^'^w^^  "^^A 


.A. 
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amphiboles  are  not  taken  into  account  as  normative  or  standard 
species.  In  computing  the  norm  of  a  rock  they  are  treated  as  mix- 
tures of  other  molecules  by  devices  like  those  adopted  in  the  salic 
division.  From  the  norm  the  mode  can  be  approximately  calculated 
by  methods  which  are  fully  discussed  in  the  "  Quantitative  Classifi- 
cation." An  example  of  the  differences  which  thus  appear  may  be 
cited  from  the  discussion  of  Butte  granite,  on  pages  223-225  of  that 
work.  Under  norm  is  given  the  composition  in  standard  or  conven- 
tional minerals  and  under  mode  the  percentages  of  the  species 
actually  present  in  the  rock. 

Composition  of  Butte  granite. 


NORM. 

Quartz 19.38 

Orthoclase 25.02] 

Albite 23.58y66.67 

Anorthite 18. 07 


Diopside 671 

Hypersthene 6.78/ 

Magnetite 3. 01^ 

Ilmenite 1 .  22J 

Pyrite 241 

Apatite 31/ 

Etc 99   .  i  Etc 85 


7.45 

4.23 

.55 


MODE. 

Quartz 22.86 

Orthoclase 18.35 

Albite 23.06^.09 

Anorthite 16.68. 

Biotite 10.92J 

Hornblende 3.56/ 

Magnetite.... 1.861  ^  32 

Ilmenite 46/ 

Pyrite 241 

Apatite 31/ 


^\l4.48 
6/ 


99.27  I  99.15 

The  divergence  between  convention  and  reality  is  evident  at  a 
glance.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  norm  and  mode  of  a  rock  are 
practically  identical,  and  then  the  standard  computation  is  more  sat- 
isfactory. The  normative  and  actual  minerals  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same.  Some  discrepancies,  however,  exist,  to  which  much  weight  can 
not  be  given.  In  calculating  the  percentage  of  a  mineral  from  the 
proportions  of  oxides  shown  by  analysis  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  the  multiplication  of  errors.  Alumina,  for  instance,  is  often 
uncertain,  at  least  in  ordinary  analyses  of  fair  average  quality,  by 
as  much  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  This  amount  corresponds  to  an 
error  in  orthoclase,  if  all  the  alumina  goes  to  that  mineral,  of  2.7  per 
cent,  and  the  variation  entrains  others,  especially  in  the  estimation 
of  the  residual  quartz.  The  computed  mineral  composition  of  a  rock 
is  incorrect  by  multiples  of  the  errors  existing  in  the  analysis,  and 
these  may  be,  in  fact  are,  sometimes  large. 

The  normal  or  standard  minerals,  then,  so  far  as  the  make-up  of  a 
rock  is  concerned,  are  partly  real  and  partly  conventional.  They  are, 
however,  quantitative  in  their  application,  and  give  uniformity  to 
the  discussion  of  rocks.  Upon  them  the  quantitative  classification  is 
founded. 
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First,  all  igneous  rocks  are  divided  into  five  classes,  which  are 
fixed  within  certain  arbitrary  limits  by  the  ratios  between  the  salic 
and  the  f emic  minerals.    These  classes  are  as  follows : 

sal  7 

I.  Persalane:  Extremely  heHc — .    — ^— _ 

Ral  7        5 

II.  Dosalane:  Dominantly  nalic °*"    ^_i->s^-r- 

.  fern  ^1^3 

III.  Salfemane:  Kqually  salu^  and  femic _°?L_^Ji_v^_^ 

^       ■  fern  ^3^5 

IV.  Dofemane:  Dominantly  feraic sal    ^_^^^__ 

fern  ^6-^7 

V.  Perfemane:  Extremely  femic sal    ^  1 

fem  ^  7 

That  is,  the  field  between  an  entirely  salic  rock  and  one  entirely 
femic  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each  representing  a  definite  range  of 
variation.  A  rock  containing  more  than  seven-eighths  of  salic  min- 
erals to  one-eighth  femic  is  in  the  class  persalane ;  one  with  less  than 
seven-eighths  salic  to  more  than  three-eighths  femic  falls  under 
dosalane,  and  so  on.  A  granite,  for  example,  containing  over  87.5 
per  cent  of  quartz  and  feldspar  is  placed  in  Class  I;  a  peridotite 
with  over  87.5  per  cent  of  femic  minerals  belongs  in  Class  V.  Many 
basalts,  gabbros,  diorites,  etc.,  contain  salic  and  femic  compounds  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  and  are  therefore  in  Class  III.  From  the 
norm  of  a  rock  its  class  can  be  determined  at  once,  and  in  many  cases 
a  mere  inspection  of  the  analysis  is  sufficient.  The  two  extreme 
classes  occupy  each  one-eighth  of  the  field;  the  other  classes  divide 
the  remaining  six-eighths  between  them. 

The  division  of  classes  into  subclasses  is  based  upon  a  previous 
division  among  the  standard  minerals  themselves.  Thus  the  salic 
minerals  are  grouped  as  quartz,  Q;  feldspar,  F;  Icfnads,  or  feld- 
spathoids,  L;  corundum,  C,  and  zircon,  Z.  Q,  F,  and  L  are  placed 
together  as  one  subclass;  C  and  Z  as  another.  In  the  femic  series 
we  have,  first,  pyroxenes,  P;  olivine  and  akermanite,  O;  with  the 
group  of  iron  ores  and  titanium  minerals,  M ;  and,  second,  the  acces- 
sories apatite,  fluorite,  pyrite,  etc.,  represented  by  A.  In  Classes  I 
to  III  the  subdivision  is  effected  through  the  ratio  QFL  :  CZ  by  the 
same  fivefold  process,  one-eighth,  two-eighths,  and  so  on,  as  in  the 
formation  of  classes  themselves.  In  Classes  IV  and  V,  the  dofemic 
and  perfemic,  the  ratio  POM  :  A  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
There  are  therefore  twenty-five  subclasses,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
igneous  rocks  belong  to  the  first  subclass  in  each  class.  These  are 
indicated  by  the  expressions — 

QFL    7      ,  P0M_7 
^>^and     ^    >j 

the  minerals  thus  given  prominence  being  those  whielv  tcv^^^  \x?^  >Jw^ 
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greater  part  of  the  lithosphere.  Rocks  in  which  C,  Z,  or  A  abound 
are  not  common,  and  their  distribution  or  volume  is  extremely  limited. 
After  the  subclasses  come  the  orders,  which  are  formed  according 
to  the  proportions,  in  the  rocks,  of  the  preponderating  minerals.  Tn 
Classes  I  to  III  the  salic  minerals  are  used  as  a  basis  for  subdivision, 
and  the  ratios  connecting  Q,  F,  and  L  are  alone  considered.  Quartz 
and  the  lenads,  however,  are  chemically  antithetic,  and  do  not  occur 
together;  and  this  leads  to  a  doubling  of  the  ordinary  fivefold 
division  of  a  class,  with  one  term  dropped  out.  That  is,  each  class 
is  dividod  into  nine  orders;  if  there  were  ten,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
would  practically,  although  not  absolutely,  repeat  each  other.  These 
orders  are  as  follows: 

O  7 

1.  Perquaric:  Quartz  extreme -   f  ~-^~i 

O  7  f\ 

2.  Doquaric:  Quartz  dominant — ^ — <      >-^- 

r  13 

3.  Quarfelic:  Equal  quartz  and  feldspar _^__<'  _^  y^ 

r  S        5 

0  3        1 

4.  Quardofelic:  Feldspar  dominant --jj-  <        >  -^_ 

r  5  "     / 

5.  Perfelic:  Feldspar  extreme ^  ?!  —  < -i- 

r  "  i 

6.  Lendofelic:  Feldspar  dominant -*^ — <  ^  >-i- 

F  5         / 

1  5        ^ 

7.  Lenfelic:  Equal  feldspar  and  lenad — --^<r  Ji_>_r_ 

F  3        5 

L  7         5 

8.  Dolenic:  Lenad  dominant —       <;^_'  >^^_ 

r  13 

L  7 

9.  Perlenic:  Lenad  extreme _  >_'_ 

r      '      1 

In  Classes  IV  and  V  the  femic  ratio  P+O  :  M  is  used  to  designate 
the  orders.    They  are: 

P-fO         7 

1.  Perpolic:  Silicate  extreme.-.- w — >^ 

2.  Dopolic:  Silicate  dominant — ^ — '^^T"^"^ 

p    I    Q  K  Q 

3.  Polmitict:  Silicate  and  nonsilicate  equal M""^  "S"  ^  "ft" 

P+O  3  1 

4.  Domitic:  Nonsilicate  dominant M~~ '  ^  ~^  -^  ~7~ 


5.  Pennitic:  Nonsilicate  extreme — ^^ —  <^ 


P-f-0     ^  J. 
M-      ^   7 


In  orders  1  to  3  there  is  also  a  precisely  similar  fivefold  division 
into  sections,  which  indicate  the  proportions  between  pyroxenes  and 
the  olivine  subgroup.  In  orders  4  and  5  a  like  subdivision  into  sub- 
orders is  based  upon  the  ratio  H  :  T,  hematite  plus  magnetite  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  titanium  minerals  ilmenite,  titanite,  perofskite, 
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and  rutile  on  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  for  present  purposes  to 
carry  these  subdivisions  out  in  detail,  for  the  ratios  are  expressed  by 
precisely  the  same  fractions  as  appear  in  the  classes  and  orders. 

Up  to  this  point  the  quantitative  classification  has  been  mineral- 
ogical,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard  or  normative  minerals. 
The  division  of  orders  into  rangs,  however,  proceeds  on  chemical 
lines,  but  is  still  fivefold  as  before.  In  Classes  I  to  III,  which  are 
characterized  by  feldspars  and  lenads,  the  molecular  ratio  of  salic 
KgO+NajO  :  salic  CaO  is  the  determining  factor.  In  Classes  IV 
and  V  the  molecular  ratio  of  femic  CaO+  (MgFe) O :  femic  alkalies  is 
considered.  By  salic  CaO  is  meant  the  lime  in  salic  minerals,  such  as 
anorthite;  femic  lime  is  that  in  diopside,  wollastonite,  etc.  Salic 
alkalies  are  found  in  feldspars  and  lenads;  femic  alkalies  occur  in 
acmite  and  certain  other  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  In  the  partition 
of  actual  minerals,  such  as  the  micas,  between  the  two  normative 
groups,  the  potash  of  muscovite  will  go  to  the  salic  side,  while  that 
of  biotite  is  regarded  as  femic.  Now,  uniting  KoO  and  Na^O  under 
-the  general  symbol  of  RoO,  the  rangs  under  the  orders  of  Classes  I 
to  III  develop  thus: 

1-  p^"^-^"" SS->i- 

^■^--^^-^- S5-<r>T 

«■  ^'-^•«^"« w-<i^-|- 

'■  ^"='« ^^<  5->T 

^-  P"-*'*'- -^<-f 

The  nomenclature  here  would  seem  to  be  self-explanatory,  but  in 
Classes  IV  and  V  a  less  obvious  device  is  proposed,  namely,  to  indi- 
cate magnesium,  iron,  and  Zime  the  word  mirlic  is  suggested.  Uniting 
MgO,  FeO,  and  CaO  under  the  symbol  RO  we  now  have  in  the  dis- 
tinctively femic  classes  thase  rangs : 

'■  ^«™'»'»'= - -  |%->T- 

^•^--'••^ -|g-<i>-3 

'■  ^1'"'"-"- -^<-3  >  5- 

*■  ^"^•'*'- |g-<+>i 

^•^^"'•''""^ -H^<-V 

The  femic  rangs  are  again  subjected  to  a  fivefold  subdivision  into 
sections,  depending  upon  tlie  ratio  (MgFe) O :  CaO  *,  awd  1\\^n  'sv.wi  'aNssN 
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divided  into  subrangs  which  indicate  the  ratio  between  magnesia 
and  ferrous  oxide.  So  also,  in  Classes  I  to  III  there  are  subrangs 
based  upon  the  alkalies  alone,  and  these  are  called,  respectively,  per- 
potassic,  dopotassic,  sodipotassic,  dosodic,  and  persodic.  These  sub- 
rangs are  still  further  divisible  in  such  manner  as  to  show  the  ratios 
between  the  lenad  minerals  leucite  and  nephelite,  and  sodalite  and 
noselite,  and  either  of  these  pairs  may  be  subdivided  in  the  same  way. 
In  some  of  these  cases  a  threefold  division  is  employed  instead  of  the 
usual  method.  In  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV  the  rangs  are  again 
divided  into  grads,  which  serve  to  classify  the  subordinate  minerals. 
In  Classes  II  and  III  the  subordinate  femic  group  is  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  P+0:M,  just  as  in  forming  the  orders  of  Classes 
IV  and  V.  In  Class  IV  the  subordinate  salic  minerals  serve  to 
desigtiate  five  grads,  depending  upon  the  relations  between  quartz, 
feldspars,  and  lenads.  In  Class  III  there  is  also  a  threefold  discrim- 
ination between  pyroxene  and  olivine,  forming  the  sections  prepyric, 
pyrolic  and  preolic.  Furthermore,  precisely  as  rangs  are  formed 
within  orders,  so  subgrads  are  formed  within  grads.  That  is,  the 
ratios  RO :  R^O ;  R,0 :  CaO ;  (MgFe)  O :  CaO ;  and  MgO :  FeO  are 
used  to  express  between  subordinate  minerals  the  same  relations  that 
hold  in  forming  the  larger  divisions  of  the  classification. 

The  quantitative  classification,  then,  takes  pairs  of  factors,  and 
divides  each  pair,  with  a  few  limitations  only,  into  five  terms, 
expressive  of  different  ratios.  This  process,  obviously,  can  be  car- 
ried out  to  any  desired  degree  of  minuteness;  but  for  most  practical 
purposes  four  subdivisions  are  generally  enough.  These  may  be 
stated  as  classes,  orders,  rangs,  and  subrangs;  the  subclasses,  sub- 
orders, grads,  etc.,  being  less  useful  in  actual  work.  In  order  to 
express  the  composition  of  a  rock,  or,  more  precisely,  of  a  magma, 
a  simple  notation  has  been  devised,  which  makes  use  of  numerals  to 
indicate  the  several  subdivisions.  Thus  the  symbol  II.5.2.3  indicates 
that  the  magma  which  it  represents  belongs  in  Class  II,  dosalane; 
order  5,  perfelic;  rang  2,  domalkalic;  and  subrang  3,  sodipotassic.'* 
That  such  a  system  is  convenient  we  can  see  at  a  glance;  but  its 
limitations,  due  to  the  distinction  between  normative  and  actual 
minerals,  must  never  be  overlooked.  Analyses  are  readily  classified 
and  summarized  by  the  system ;  as  regards  minerals  it  is  confessedly 
incomplete.  The  important  alferric  minerals  muscovite,  biotite, 
augite,  and  hornblende  fall  outside  of  the  classification,  and  have  to 
be  expressed  by  means  of  a  recalculation  from  a  norm  into  a  mode. 
It  is  an  artificial  classification  of  great  provisional  value;  but  its 
ultimate  standing  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  severe  tests  of 
experience.     Even  if  it  should  be  finally  adopted  by  all  petrologists 

"  For  the  detailed  development  of  this  notation,  which  can  be  extended  to  grads  and 
subgrads,  see  II.  S.  Washington,  Vrot.  Vapev  \}.  ^.  V3.eo\.  ^uxn^^  ^q.  28,  pp.  13-15,  1904. 
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some  form  of  classification  like  that  now  in  vogue  would  have  to  be 
retained  with  it.  Good  analyses  can  not  be  obtained  for  every  rock 
which  the  geologist  is  called  upon  to  determine,  and  in  many  cases 
he  must  be  content  with  the  rasults  of  a  microscopic  examination.  He 
can  then  say  at  once  that  a  certain  rock  consists  of  alkali  feldspar, 
quartz,  and  subordinate  femic  minerals,  and  so  define  it  as  a  granite 
or  rhyolite.  To  accurately  name  its  subrang  is  a  more  troublesome 
matter,  and  impracticable  without  analytical  data.''  In  short,  the 
quantitative  system  can  only  be  applied  to  the  classification  of  rocks 
which  have  been  quantitatively  studied,  but  then  it  yields  results  of 
unquestionable  utility.  It  brings  to  light  magmatic  analogies  which 
might  not  be  recognized  without  its  aid,  and  so  assists  in  the  com- 
parison of  magmas  and  in  the  study  of  their  differentiation.  From 
the  application  of  the  classification  to  the  study  of  rocks,  one  highly 
beneficent  result  has  already  followed.  The  two  memoirs  of  H.  S. 
Washington,^  in  which  he  has  collected  and  classified  all  the  trust- 
worthy rock  analyses  which  had  been  recorded  between  1869  and  1900, 
are  of  the  highest  value  and  go  far  to  justify  the  system. 

COMPOSITION  OF  ROCKS. 

Now,  passing  on  from  the  general  statements  relative  to  classifica- 
tions, we  may  consider  the  actual  composition  of  rocks  as  revealed 
by  chemical  analysis.  In  order  to  do  this  most  advantageously,  and 
to  compare  classifications,  the  ordinary  mineralogical  grouping  will 
be  followed,  but  the  rocks  within  each  group  will  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  quantitative  system,  and  the  brief  description  of  each  one 
wiU  precede  the  analyses.  To  the  descriptions  the  magmatic  symbols 
and  magmatic  names  are  appended,  and  after  each  table  the  compo- 
sition of  the  norms^  as  found  in  Washington's  tables,  will  be  given. 
We  shall  thus  be  able  to  see  how  nearly  the  tw^o  classifications  coin- 
cide, and  so  be  better  fitted  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits.  As 
a  rule,  the  analyses  are  those  which  have  been  made  in  the  lalx)ratory 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  are  cited  from  the  col- 
lection published  in  Bulletin  No.  228.  Only  those  are  selected  which 
have  been  characterized  by  Washington  as  excellent.  In  a  few  cases 
analyses  from  other  sources  must  be  used,  but  due  credit  will  be 
given.     Since  rocks  are  aggregates  of  minerals,  all  sorts  of  interme- 


•  The  need  of  rock  names  for  field  use  Is  fully  recognized  by  the  authors  of  the 
quantitative  Bystem. 

*  Prof.  Papers  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Nos.  14  and  28.  For  analyses  made  In  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Survey,  down  to  January  1,  1904,  see  also  Bull.  No.  228.  For  an  extended 
application  of  the  quantitative  classification,  see  Washington's  Roman  ComagmaUc 
Region,  Pub.  No.  51  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  1006.  For  reviews  and  criticisms  of 
the  new  system,  see  A.  Michel  L6vy,  Bull,  (^arte  g^l.  France,  No.  92,  lOO.'i ;  A.  II[arker], 
Geol.  Mag.  1903,  p.  173;  J.  W.  Evans,  Science  Progress,  vol.  1,  p.  259,  1906;  E.  B. 
Mathews,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  31,  p.  399,  1903 ;  and  L.  Milch,  Centralbl.  Mln.  Q^qI.  ^^V^ 
1903,  p.  677. 
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diate  variations  are  possible,  but  in  a  work  of  this  general  character 
such  minor  details  of  classification  must  be  ignored.  Only  the  larger 
features  of  the  subject  can  be  taken  into  account. 

THE    RHYOLITE-GRANITE    GROUP. 

In  Class  I  of  the  quantitative  classification,  order  1,  perquaric,  is 
represented  by  rocks  which  consist  mainly  of  quartz,  such  as  quartz 
veins  and  segregations  of  igneous  origin.  In  order  2,  doquaric,  Wash- 
ington places  a  few  rocks  which  contain  from  53  to  69  per  cent  of 
quartz,  but  none  of  them  is  particularly  important.  It  is  in  order  3, 
quarfelic,  that  the  noteworthy  rocks  begin  to  appear,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  belong  in  the  familar  group  of  rhyolites  and  gran- 
ites.   With  this  group  it  is  convenient  to  begin. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  granite  may  be  defined  as  a  holocrystallinje, 
plutonic  rock,  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  and  an  alkali  feldspar,  the 
latter  being  commonly  orthoclase  or  microcline.  A  soda  granite  is  one 
containing  a  soda  feldspar,  preferably  anorthoclase.  With  these 
dominant  minerals  there  may  be,  and  usually  are,  subordinate  species, 
such  as  muscovite,  biotite,  hornblende,  etc.  Hence  the  varieties  mus- 
covite  granite,  biotite  granite  or  granitite,  hornblende  granite,  tourma- 
line granite,  and  the  like.  When  only  quartz  and  feldspar  are  pres- 
ent the  rock  is  called  aplite,  although  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
term  is  often  used  in  other  senses.®  Rhyolite  is  the  eruptive  equiva- 
lent of  granite  and  has  the  same  chemical  composition.  The  min- 
erals which  develop  individually  in  it  are  also  broadly  the  same, 
quartz  and  alkali  feldspar  largely  predominating.  Rhyolite,  how- 
ever, very  commonly  contains  more  or  less  undifferentiated  glass,  and 
obsidian  is  a  wholly  vitreous  variety.  The  quartz  porphyries,  which 
are  intermediate  between  granites  and  rhyolites,  are  old,  devitrified 
forms  of  the  latter.  Nevadite,  liparite,  and  quartz  trachyte  are 
synonyms  for  rhyolite.  The  differences  between  granite  and  rhyolite 
are  structural  and  genetic;  chemically  and  magmatically  they  are  the 
same.  This  essential  identity  of  composition  appears  in  the  subjoined 
tables  of  analyses.     First  in  order  come  the  rhyolites. 

Analyses  of  rhyolites. 

A.  Krom  Buena  Vista  Peak.  Amador  County,  California.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand.  Described  by  II.  W.  Turner  as  containing  sanidine,  quartz,  and  biotUe  In  a 
glassy  groundraass.     Magraatic  syml)ol,  1.8.1.2.     Magdebutf/one. 

B.  From  near  Willow  Lake,  IMumas  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  De- 
scribed by  J.  S.  Diller  as  containing  phenocrysts  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  In  a  groundmass 
of  the  same  materials.     Symbol,   1.3.1.3.     Alaakoae. 

«  On  account  of  this  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  aplite,  J.  E.  Spurr  has  pro- 
posed the  name  *'  alaskite  "  for  rocks  of  this  character.  For  the  corresponding  eruptive 
or  fine-grained  porphyritic  rocks*  the  term  "  tordrillite  "  is  oflered.  Am.  Geologist,  voL 
25,  p.  229,  1900.  On  the  formation  of  granite  see  H.  Le  Chatelier,  Ann.  mines,  8th  ser., 
vol.  13,  p.  2:i2,  1888. 
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C.  Obsidian,  Obsidian  Cliff,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  J.  E.  WbitQeld. 
I>escribed  by  Arnold  Hague  and  J.  P.  Iddlngs.  A  glass,  containing  microlites  of  augite 
and  ferric  oxide,  with  traces  of  quartz  and  feldspar.     Symbol,  1.3.1.3.     Alaskoae. 

D.  From  Madison  Plateau,  Yellowstone  National.  Park.  Analysis  by  Whitfield.  Not 
described.     Symbol,    1.3.1.4. 

K.  From  the  Hyde  Park  dike,  Butte  district,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 
Contains,  according  to  W.  H.'Weed,  sanidine,  quartz,  plagioclase,  and  blotite,  in  a  ground- 
mass  of  quartz  and  feldspar.     Symbol,  1.3.2.3.     Tehamoae. 

P.  From  "  Elephant's  Back,"  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Whitfield.  Re- 
ported by  J.  P.  Iddings  to  contain  quartz  and  sanidine,  with  a  little  augite  and  magnet- 
ite, in  a  glassy  groundm^s.     Symbol,  1.3.2.3.     Tehamose. 

G.  From  Haystack  Mountain,  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand^  De- 
scribed by  H.  E.  Gregory.  Contains  quartz,  albite,  and  orthoclase,  with  titanite  and 
accessory  chlorite  and  kaolin.     Symbol,  1.4.1.3.     Liparose. 

H.  From  Crater  Lake,  Oregon.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  IXescrlbed  by  H.  B.  Patton. 
Contains  plagioclase,  hornblende,  hypersthene,  and  magnetite,  in  a  glassy  groundmass 
crowded  with  microlites  of  feldspar  and  augite.     Symbol,  1.4.2.4.     Lasaenoae. 
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The  following  analyses  represent  quartz  porphyry : 

Analyses  of  quartz  porphyry. 

A.  From  near  Blowing  Rock,  Watauga  County,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  W.  F. 
Hillebrand.  Reported  by  A.  Keith  to  contain  quartz  and  orthoclase,  with  subordinate 
sericite,  chlorite,  and  blotite.     Magmatic  symbol,  1.3.1.2.     MagdehurgoHc. 

B.  From  the  Modoc  mine,  Butte  district,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Contains, 
according  to  W.  H.  Weed,  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  plagioclase  In  a  groundmass  of  quartz 
and  feldspar.     Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     ToscanoHc. 

C.  From  Prospect  Mountain,  Leadvllle  district.  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 
Described  by  W.  Cross.  Contains  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quartz,  bVoUl^,  «.v«^WV^,  xs^aLsj,- 
netlte,  and  sircon.    Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     Toscanoae. 
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I).  From  the  Swansea  mine,  Tintic  district,  Utah.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  De- 
serilied  by  G.  W.  Tower  and  G.  O.  Smith.  Contains  feldspar,  quarts,  magnetite,  apatite, 
Mecondary  pyrite,  and  a  little  chlorite  and  biotite.     Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     To9eano9e. 

E.  From  Grizzly  Mountains,  IMumas  County,  California.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Con- 
tains, according  to  II.  W.  Turner,  quartz,  feldspar,  and  pyrite.  In  a  fine  groundmass. 
Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     To»cano9e. 
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The  subjoined  analyses  of  granites  are  all  by  W.  F.  HiUebrand :  •» 

Analyfics  of  granites. 

A.  From  Currant  Creek  Canyon,  near  rikes  Teak,  Colorado.  Described  by  E.  B.  Matb- 
ew8.  Contains  microcline,  quartz,  muscovite,  and  serlcitic  aj^gregates  replacing  plaglo- 
clasc  and  a  part  of  the  microcline.     Magmatic  symbol,   1.3.1.2.     Magdehurgosc. 

B.  Rlotlte  granite,  Sentinel  Tolnt.  Pikes  I»eak,  Colorado.  Described  by  Mathews. 
Contains  microcline,  mlcrocllne-perthlte,  quartz,  biotite,  a  little  oligoclase,  and  accessory 
fluorlte,  apatite,  zircon,  sphenc,  allanlte,  and  magnetite.     Symbol,  1.8.1.3.     Alaskose. 

C.  From  Currant  Creek  Canyon,  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.  Described  by  Mathews.  Con- 
tains perthitic  microcline,  quartz,  biotite,  muscovite,  altered  plagioclase,  and  flakes  of 
limonlte.     Symbol,  1.4.1.2.     Omcoffc. 

D.  Biotite  granite.  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Described  by  R.  S.  Daly.  Contains 
quartz,  orthoclase,  plagloclase,  biotite,  magnetite,  sphene,  apatite,  and  zircon.  Symbol, 
1.4.1.3.     Liparose. 

E.  Soda  granite.  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota.  Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley.  Contains 
feldspar,  quartz,  chlorite,  some  muscovite,  rutlle,  leucoxene,  hematite,  and  apatite,  and 
sometimes  secondary  calclte.     Symbol,  1.4.1.3.     Liparose. 


•A.  Gautler   (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.   132,  p.  932,  1901)   found  traces  of  nitrogen,  argon, 
arsenic,  and  iodine  in  granite. 
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F.  Granitite,  near  Florissant,  Colorado.  Described  by  Mathews.  Contains  microcline, 
albite,  quartz,  and  biotite.     Symbol,  1.4.1.4.     KaUerudose. 

G.  Granite,  Big  Timber  Creek,  Crazy  Mountains,  Montana.  Reported  by  J.  E.  Wolff  as 
containing  quartz,  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  and  biotite.     Symbol,  1.4.2..*^     Toscanoftc. 

H.  Aplite,  Yuba  Gap,  Sierra  County,  California.  Described  by  H.  W.  Turner.  Con- 
tains ortboclase,  quartz,  plagioclase,  a  little  microcline,  brown  mica,  and  iron  ore. 
Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     Toscanose. 
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All  of  the  rocks  here  cited  belong  in  the  first  subclass  of  Class  I 
and  lie  between  the  limits  indicated  by  the  symbols  1.3.1.2  and 
1.4.2.4.  Some  granites  appear  in  Washington's  tables  under  Class 
II,  but  they  are  few  in  number  and  represent,  probably,  intermediate 
gradations  toward  the  syenites.  So  far  as  the  foregoing  analyses  are 
concerned,  they  show^  that  up  to  this  point  the  quantitative  and 
mineralogical  classification  coincide  fairly  well  and  that  the  norms 
can  not  vary  very  much  from  the  modes.  The  normative  corundum  ^ 
probably  represents  the  micas,  either  muscovite  or  biotite,  or  both,  so 
that  the  actual  orthoclase  of  these  rocks  must  be  lower,  than  is  shown 
in  the  norms.  The  latter  show  w  ith  sufficient  emphasis  that  quartz 
and  alkali  feldspars  are  the  most  important  minerals  in  the  granite- 
rhyolite  group  and  that  the  rocks  difFei*  chiefly  in  the  vaiying  pro- 

*•  Or  undistributed  alumina. 
14S99— Bull.  330— 0« 24 
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portions  of  quartz,  orthoclase  or  microcline,  and  albite  or  anortho- 
clase.  The  presence  of  much  muscovite  in  a  granite,  however,  would 
increase  the  divergence  between  norm  and  mode,  and  even  throw  the 
rock  into  some  other  order  than  those  shown  by  the  limiting  symbols 
just  given. 

THE  TRACHYTE-SYENITE  GROUP. 

The  trachyte-syenite  series  of  rocks  differs  from  the  rhyolite-granite 
series  in  being  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  quartz.  The  trachytes,  like 
the  rhyolites,  are  eruptive  rocks;  the  syenites  resemble  granite  in  their 
plutonic  origin.  Between  trachyte  and  syenite  there  are  intermediate 
forms,  analogous  to  the  quartz  porphyries.  All  of  these  rocks  contain 
principally  alkali  feldspars,  with  subordinate  femic  minerals,  and 
often  alferric  species  such  as  hornblende  or  mica.  These  minor  con- 
stituents are  recognized  in  nomenclature  by  such  terms  as  biotite 
trachyte,  mica  syenite,  hornblende  syenite,  etc.  There  are  also  many 
varietal  names,  which  are  based  on  minor  distinctions.  The  nephe- 
line  syenites  will  be  considered  separately.  The  following  analyses 
represent  typical  examples  within  the  series  as  defined  here: 

Analysrfi  of  trachytC'Syenitc  rockft, 

A.  Nordmarklte,  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand ;  descrip- 
tion by  R.  S.  Daly.  Contains  orthoclase.  pla^ioclase,  quartz,  hornblende,  magnetite, 
apatite,  and  zircon,  with  very  little  biotite,  titanite,  diopside,  and  allanite.  Magmatic 
symbol,    1.5.1.3.     Phhf/roar. 

B.  Quartz  sj'enlte  porphyry,  Gray  Butte,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by 
H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  II.  Weed  and  L.  V.  IMrsson.  Contains  anorthoclase, 
microlites  of  plaRioclase,  »girite,  au^ite,  quartz,  and  apatite,  with  an  occasional  zircon 
and  traces  of  biotite.     Symlx)l,  1.5.1.4.     yordmnrkose. 

C.  Biotite  trachyte.  Dike  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hille- 
brand. Reported  by  Arnold  Hague  and  T.  A.  Jaggar  as  containing  plagloclase.  ortho- 
clase, biotite,  magnetite,  and  chlorite.     Symbol,  1.5.1.4.     Nordmarkoae. 

D.  Soda  syenite  porphyry,  Moccasin  Creek,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis  by 
Stokes.  l)escril)ed  by  H.  W.  Turner.  Consists  mainly  of  albite,  with  possibly  aeglrite. 
Symbol,   1.5.1.5.     Tuolumnoac. 

E.  Soda  syenite,  Douglas  Island,  Alaska.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  G.  F. 
Becker.  Contains  mostly  albite,  with  secondary  quartz,  calclte,  and  pyrite.  Symbol, 
1.5.1.5.      Tuolumnosc. 

h\  Biotite  trachyte.  Dike  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hille- 
brand. Reported  by  Hague  and  .Taggar  to  contain  orthocla.se,  plagloclase,  biotite,  and 
chlorite.      Symbol.    I.."'».2.:t.     PuUisko8C. 

G.  Augltc  syenite  porphyry.  Copper  Creek  Basin,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analy- 
sis by  lllllobrand.  Contains,  nccordlng  to  Hague  and  .Taggar,  augite,  biotite,  orthoclase, 
a  little  hornblende,  and  quartz.      Symbol,   1.5.2.4.     Lnurrikose. 

II.  Augite  syenite,  Turnback  Creek,  Tuolumne  County,  (California.  Analysis  by  Stokes. 
Reported  by  Turner  to  contain  orthoclase  and  augite,  with  le.ss  plagioclase  and  quartz 
Symbol,    II. 5. 1.2.     Ififfhuoodose. 

1.  Syenite,  Yogo  Peak,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand. 
Described  by  Weed  and  PIrsson.  Contains  orthoclase,  ollgoclase,  quartz,  apatite,  titanite. 
Iron  ores,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  and  biotite,  with  traces  of  decomposition  products. 
Symbol,    11.5.2..'^.      }fonzonosr. 

J.  Syenite,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Reported  by  W. 
Cross  to  contain  much  alkali  feld.spar,  some  ollgoclase,  augite,  biotite,  and  hornblende, 
with  a  little  titanite.  magnetite,  and  apatite.     Symbol.  II.5.2..'i.      Monzonose. 

K.  Syenite,  Crazy  Mountains.  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by  J.  E. 
Wolff  to  contain  anorthoclase,  hornblende,  augite,  sphene,  apatite,  and  magnetite.  Sym- 
bol,  11.0.2,4.     Akcrodc. 
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15.07 

2.03 

2.25 

3.67 

4.61 

4.35 

4.50 

.26 

.41 

.56 

59.79 

17.25 

3.60 

1.59 

1.24 

3.77 

5.04 

5.05 

.19 

.39 

.67 

58.28 

17.89 

3.20 

1.73 

1.51 

3.60 

5.89 

5.34 

.17 

.98 

.64 

COt       .   ... 

........ 

trace 

2.01 
.06 

.72 
.35 
.04 

hT 

.13 

.10 
.02 
.04 
trace 
trace 
.29 
.06 

.16 
.08 

.33 

.26 

CI 

.05 
.08 
.23 
.03 

F 

;    trace 

.04  1    trace 

.25  ! 

.03  t    trace 
.01  

trace   

trare  1 

MnO 

BaO 

SrO 

.06 
.02 

trace 
.01 

none 
2.10 

.06 
.16 
.09 
.01 
trace 

.07 
.27 
.14 

trace 
.72 
.04 

.09 
.27 
.10 

.20 
.14 
.11 

.06 
.36 
.05 

V,08 

LiW: :::... 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

FeSi 

.07 

.02 

100.18 

99.97  1  100.14 

100.34 

99.69 

100.20     100.10 

100.16 

100.15 

100.14 

100.06 

NORMS. 


A. 

B.    • 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

Q 

8.8 
35.6 
42.4 

3.6 

5.3 
33.9 
51.9 

2.8 
32.8 
52.9 

4.4 

7.1 
27.2 
48.7 

6.7 

3.4 
45.6 
25.2 

3.9 

6.2 
26.7 
36.7 

8.3 

3.1 
30.6 
42.4 

9.5 

or.. 

0.6 
95.4 

2.2 

83.3 

4.4 

.6 

36.1 

37.7 

8.6 

4.8 

31.7 

ab 

41.9 

an 

6.4 

ne 

4.3 

ac 

2.8 
1.4 
1.6 

'     *i.*6* 

1.4 

1.3 

.5 

di 

3.4 

1.2 
3.1 

4.5 

5.2 

16.0 
1.9 

11.9 

6.7 

8.0 

wo 

ST--.-- 

2.4 

.8 

5.0 

1.0 
3.0 

mt 

hm 

2.1 

"i.o' 

.3 

1.6 
1.6 
.8 

.2 
.5 

2.8 

1.6 

3.3 

3.2 
1.4 

1.2 

4.6 

il 

.9 

.3 
2.1 

.6 

.5 

.         •« 

1.1 

1.2 

pr 

an 

! 

.8 

.7 

The  rocks  of  this  group,  being  deficient  in  quartz,  tend  to  run 
lower  in  silica  than  the  granites  and  rhyolites.  Tlieir  magmatic 
range  is  between  1.5.1.3  and  II.5.2.4;  so  that,  despite  their  miner- 
alogical  similarities,  they  are  divided  between  two  classes,  but  fall 
within  each  class  into  the  same  order,  the  perfelic.  With  decrease 
of  quartz,  at  one  end  of  the  series,  they  shade  into  rocks  in  which 
the  femic  minerals  are  no  longer  subordinate.  Among  these  femic 
rocks  are  found  varieties  w^hich  have  been  named  minette,  kersantite, 
lamprophyre,  and  shonkinite.  Some  of  these  terms  are  vaguely  used, 
and  are  very  often  applied  to  rocks  of  a  transitional  character  which 
contain  considerable  amounts  of  soda-lime  feldspars.  The  subjoined 
analyses  represent  some  of  these  femic  syenites : 

Analyses  of  frmir  syenites. 

A.  Soda  minette,  Brathagen,  Ijaiigendal.  Norway.  Analysis  by  V.  Schmelck.  Described 
by  W.  C.  Br8gger.«  Contains,  In  approximate  percentajjes.  54  soda  feldspar,  29  lepidom- 
elane,  13  leglrine-augltc,  2J  apatite,  and  1  sphene.     Magmatic  symbol,  II. 5.2. 4.     AkcroHC. 
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H.  Soda  minette,  Han,  Lan^cesund  Fjord,  Norway.  Analysis  by  Schmelck,  description 
])y  Br6gger.»  Contains  about  51  i  per  cent  soda  feldspar,  26.5  lepidomelane,  16i  diopsidc, 
23  oach  of  apatlto  and  Rphono.     Symbol,  n.6.1.4.     Laurdalose. 

C.  Syenitlc  lamprophyre,  Two  Buttes,  Trowers  County,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  W.  F. 
lllllebrand.  Contains,  according  to  W.  Cross,  alkali  feldspar,  dlopside,  blotite,  magnetite, 
and  olivine.     Symbol,  HI. 5. 2.2.     Proversoae. 

I>.  Sbonkinite,  Beavor  Creok,  Bcarpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 
I>08cribcd  by  W.  II.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  anortboclase,  diopslde,  biotite, 
iron  ores,  and  apatite,  with  a  very  little  olivine  and  nephelite.     SymlK>l,  lIlJ5.'l.*^. 

E.  Sbonkinite,  Yogo  Teak,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hlilebrand. 
Described  by  Weed  and  Pirsson.  (-ontains  augite  and  orthoclase,  with  blotlte,  iron  ore, 
andesine,  apatite,  olivine,  and  a  trace  of  kaolin.     Symbol,  III.6.2.3.     Bhonkinose. 


SiOo... 
A1.0,. . 
FeiOs.. 
FcO... 
MgO.. 
CaO... 
NaiO.. 
KtO... 
HsO-. 
HtO+. 
TIO,.. 
CO,... 
PjOs.. 
SOg... 

CI 

F. 


V,0».. 
CftOs. 
MnO.. 
NiO.. 
BaO.. 
SrO... 
Li,0.. 


A. 


51.22 
17.56 
3.51 
4.34 
3.22 
4.52 
5.72 
4.37 

1.93 

1.70 

1.06 


51.95 
14.95 
4.09 
5.70 
3.54  i 
&10 
5.43 
4.45 

1.10 

1.95 


1.15 


.201 


.30 


99.97         100.71 


5a  41 

12.27 
SuTl 
3.06 
8.69 
7.08 

.97 
7.53 

.46 
1.80 
1.47 


D. 


.46 

none 

•trace 

trace? 

.03 


.15  I 
.04 
.23  ! 
.06  I 
trace  | 


10a42 


fiaoo 

9.87 

3.46 

5.01 
11.92 

8.31 

2.41 

5.02 
.17 

1.16 
.73 
.31 
.81  I 
.02 
.08 
.16  I 


.11 
trace 
.07 
.32 
.07 
trace 


100.01 


4K.98 

12.29 

2.88 

5l77 

9.19 

9.65 

222 

4.96 

.26 

.56 

1.44 


.22 
trace 


.43 

.08 

trace 


NORMS. 


1 

A. 

2,5. 6 

B. 

or 

26.1 
28.3 
3.3 
9.7 
16.8 
3.2 
0.0 
3.7 
2.7 

ab 

32. 0 

un 

1            9. 5 

no 

'            8.8 

di 

■            5. 3 

ol 

5. 6 

mt 

5. 1 

11 

3.2 

an 

2. 5 

hni 

A  comparison  of  the  norms  under  A  and  B  with  the  modes  as 
given  by  Bnigger  w^ill  show  how  widely  the  two  diverge.  These  two 
rocks  are  in  Chi.ss  II;  the  others,  on  account  of  their  higher  pro- 
portion of  femic  minerals,  fall  in  Class  III.  All  five  of  the  rocks 
contain  micas,  which  accounts  for  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  magmatic  and  the  mineralogical  composition.  In  A  and  B,  also, 
sphene  is  reported,  while  in  the  norms  the  titanium  is  reckoned  en- 
tirely as  ilmenite. 
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NEPHELITE  ROCKS. 

In  the  norms  of  the  foregoing  rocks  small  quantities  of  nephelite 
appear.  These  mark  a  transition  from  the  syenites  and  trachytes 
proper,  to  the  phonolites  and  nepheline  syenites,  in  which  the  lenad 
minerals  replace  the  alkali  feldspars  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Taking  the  nephelite  rocks  first  in  order,  we  find  an  eruptive  and  a 
deep-seated  group,  just  as  with  the  trachyte-syenite  series.  Quartz 
is  excluded  from  these  rocks,  for  if  it  were  introduced  in  excess  into 
the  magma  it  would  convert  the  lenads  into  feldspars,  nephelite  into 
albite,  and  leucite  into  orthoclase.  In  phonolite  We  have  commonly 
orthoclase,  nephelite,  and  pyroxene;  tinguaite  is  a  varietal  name. 
Some  rocks  richer  in  femic  minerals  than  the  phonolites  have  been 
classed  with  the  basaltic  basanites,  but  they  contain  so  little  soda- 
lime  feldspar  that  it  is  well  to  include  them  in  the  following  table, 
as  allied  to  phonolite  chemically.  The  subjoined  data  relate  to  mem- 
bers of  the  eruptive  series. 

Analyses  of  eruptive  nephelite  rocks.  ' 

A.  Phonolite,  Southboro,  Massachusetts.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Collected  by 
B.  K.  Emerson,  but  not  descril)ed.     MuKmatic  symix)],  1.0.1.4.     Miaskose. 

B.  Phonolite,  Bla<k  mils.  South  Dakota.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand.  Described 
by  W.  Cross.  Contains  orthoclase,  nephelite,  sgirite,  noselite,  sodalite,  sphene,  apatite, 
and  zircon ;  also  secondary  zeolites  and  calcite,  but  no  magnetite.  Symbol,  1.6.1.4. 
Miaskose. 

C.  Phonolite,  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Described  by  Cross. 
Contains  orthoclase,  nephelite,  sodalite,  noselite,  segirite,  etc.     Symbol,  1.0.1.4.     Miankoftr. 

D.  Phonolite,  Pleasant  Valley,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico.  Analysis  by  Hiilebrand. 
Reported  by  Cross  to  contain  nephelite.  alkali  feldspar,  «pgirite,  traces  of  magnetite, 
and  a  little  noselite  or  sodalite.     Symbol.  1.6.1.4.     Miaskoae. 

E.  Tinguaite,  Bear  Creek,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  De- 
scribed by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  orthoclase,  nephelite,  cancrlnite, 
nuglte,  sgirite,  apatite,  a  little  sodalite,  a^d  a  doubtful  hornblende.  Symltol,  II.6.1.:{. 
Judithose. 

V.  Phonolite,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Ilillebrund.  Reported  by  Cross  to 
contain  orthoclase,  nephelite,  and  SBgirite,  with  a  very  iittie  hornblende,  augite,  and  mag- 
netite.    Symbol,   1 1.6. 1.4.     Laurdalosc. 

G.  Basanite,  near  Big  Mountain,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hiilebrand ; 
description  by  Cross.  Contains  alkali  feldspar,  augite,  magnetite,  olivine,  nephelite, 
legirite,  blotlte,  and  zeolitic  minerals.     Symbol,   11.6.2.4.     Ehsvxosc. 

n.  Basanite,  Mount  Inge,  I'valde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand :  descrip- 
tion by  Cross.  Contains  orthoclase,  nephelite.  hornblende,  augite.  a?girine-augite,  olivine, 
magnetite,  apatite,  and  a  trace  of  pyrite.     Symbol,  II. 7. 1.4.     Lujavroae. 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

SiOt 

54.22 

20.20 

2.35 

1.02 

.29 

.70 
9.44 
4.85 

.42 
5.57 

.38 

57.86 
20.26 

2.35 
.39 
.04 
.80 

9.47 

5.19 
.21 

2.40 
.22 
.15 

58.98 

20.54 

1.65 

.48 

.11 

.67 

9.95 

5.31 

.19 

.97 

.24 

.20 

56.24 

21.43 

2.01 

.55 

.15 

1.38 

ia53 

5.74 

.12 

.86 

.26 

.09 

57.46 

15.40 

4.87 

.87 

1.37 

2.59 

5.48 

9.44 

.09 

.82 

.60 

'".is 

.21 
.13 

"".'26" 
trace 

54.42 

2a  76 

2.64 

1.33 

.22 

1.34 

ia4i 

4.89 
.22 

2.60 
.40 
.15 

48.23 
17.43 
2.77 
5l92 
2.99 
6.38 
6.87 
2.78 
.54 
2.84 
2.00 
.04 

48.13 

AljO« 

18.44 

FesOs                    

3.41 

FeO 

4.30 

MeO 

3.06 

c^;::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:... 

5.89 

NajO 

8.00 

KiO 

3.80 

HtO- 

.18 

HtO+ 

1.59 

TiOs     .                

1.74 

ZrOs 

.05 

CO,                         

PjOs 

.11 
none 

.03 
.06 
.03 
.06 

(?) 

.04 
.20 

"".28' 

.06 
.10 
.03 
.12 
trace 

.11 

.09 

.49 

80, . :       .       

S 

.01 

.23 

none 

.08 
.03 

.18 

trace 

.06 

.08 

trace 

.09 

CI 

;» 

F 

.06 

VtOs                -           

MnO 

NiO            

.19 

.21 

.26 

.08 

none 

.08 

.03 

trace 

trace 

■  "."eo" 

.16 
trace 

.15 
none 

.04 
trace 
trace 

.i9 

.02 

BaO 

SrO 

trace 

.09 

.04 

trace 

99.97 

none 
none 
trace 

.10 
.10 

Li,0 

trace 

99.74 

100.07 

99.86 

10a42 

99.82 

99.97 

99.93 
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F. 
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39.3 

31.1 
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29.5 
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16.7 
23.6 
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18.7 

22.2 

ab 

14.1 

an 

3.1 

ne 

23.3  1 
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3.9 
4.6 
2.6 

32.7 
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2.9 

9.9 
2.9    . 
13.8 
8.0 

30.4 

29  0 

so 

ac  . 
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4.9 

di 
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ol 

.8 

wo 

.0  , 
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.6 
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3.9 
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4  9 

11 
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.8 
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ap 
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1 

1 

The  follow in<r  table  contains  analyses  of  deep-seated  rocks  of  the 
nephelite  series: 


Analyses  of  deep-seated  nephelite  rocks, 

A.  Elffiollte  syenite,  or  litchfieldite,  Litchfield,  Maine.  Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 
Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley.  Contains  eIa?olIte,  two  feldspars,  and  lepidomelane,  with 
accessory  sodalite.  cancrinite,  and  zircon.     Ma^raatic  symbol,  1.5.1.4.     Nordmarkose. 

B.  Ehpolite  syenite.  Bopraersville,  New  Jersey.  Analysis  by  Eakins.  Described  by 
J.  r.  Iddin^s.  Contains  nephelite,  orthoclase,  a>glrlte,  and  blotlte,  with  less  melanite, 
titanite,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  zircon.     Symbol,  1.5.6.8.     Bccmcroae. 

C.  Nephelite  syenite,  Rrookvllle,  New  Jersey.  Analysis  by  G.  Steiger.  Described  by 
F.  L.  Ransome.  Contains  alkali  feldspars,  altered  nephelite,  amphIlK)le,  biotite,  cancri- 
nite, plagloclase.  muscovite.  tpgirine-aiiglte,  apatite,  flnorite,  and  traces  of  magnetite, 
with  secondary  analcite,  scricite,  and  natrolite  (?).     Symbol,  1.0.2.4.     Viezzenoae. 

D.  Ela^olite  syenite.  Red  Hill,  M<)ultonlx)ro,  New  Hampshire.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand ;  description  by  Bayley.  Contains  ehTolite,  hornblende,  auglte,  biotite,  sodalite, 
albite,  and  orthoclase,  with  accessory  apatite,  sphene,  maj<netite,  and  an  occasional 
zircon.     Sym])ol.   II.."i.l.4.      Vmptvkosc. 

E.  Nephelite  syenite,  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Analysis  ])y  Hlllebrand.  Described  by 
W.  Cross.  Contains  alkali  feldspars,  nephelite,  sodalite,  augite,  some  regirine,  horn- 
blende, biotite,  sphene,  apatite,  and   ma^nietite.     Symbol,    II. 5. 2. 4.     Akerose. 

F.  Urtite,  Kola  Peninsula,  Finland.  Analysis  by  N,  Sahlbom.  Described  by  W. 
Ramsay.  Ceol.  Ftiren.  Forhandl.,  vol.   IS,  p.   A(\'.\.   IKOO.     Contains,  in  percentages,  neph- 

ellte,  Su.7 ;  pyroxene,  mostly  »glr\te,  V2.0;  and  avmUle:,  ISS.     Symbol,  1 1.9.1.4.     Urtoae. 
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G.  IJollte,  livaara,  Finland.  Analysis  by  A.  Zilliacus.  Described  by  W.  Hackman, 
Bull.  Comm.  g^l.  Finland,  No,  11.  1900.  Contains,  in  average  percentages,  nepbclite, 
61.6;  pyroxene,  39.2;  apatite,  4.3;  tltanite,  2.1;  and  ivaarite,  0.7.  Symbol,  11.9.1.4. 
Vrtose. 

H.  Theralite,  Crazy  Mountains,  Montana..  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Contains,  accord- 
ing to  J.  E.  Wolff,  augite,  sBgirite,  biotite,  sodalite,  nephelite,  feldspar,  apatite,  magnet- 
ite, and  tltanite.     Symbol,  III.7.1.4.     Malignoae. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

64.68 

21.6^ 

2.22 

2.00 

1.25 

2.86 

7.03 

4.58 

.27 

1.88 

.79 

D. 

E. 

F. 

0. 

H. 

SiOs 

60.39 

22.57 
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2.26 
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8.44 

4.77 

53.66 
24.43 
2.19 
1.22 
.31 
1.24 
6.48 
9.50 

}   •<« 

59.01 

18.18 

1.63 

3,65 

1.05 

2.40 

7.03 

6.34 

.15 

.50 

.81 

5434 
19.21 
3.19 
2.11 
1.28 
4.53 
6.38 
5.14 

.14 
1.17 
1.09 

.07 
none 

.27 

.07 

45.28 

27.37 

3.53 

.49 

.33 

1.22 

17.29 

3.51 

}   •« 

43.02 
24.63 
3.59 
2.17 
1.96 
5.47 
14.81 
2.99 
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13.87 

FeiOj      

6.06 

FfeO 

2.94 
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5.16 

CaO 

9.67 

NaiO       

5.67 

KiO 

4.49 

HiO—         

.96 

HiO+ 

2.10 

TiOf    .                

.95 

ZrOf 

COj  .      .           

none 
.28 
.07 
.22 

.12 
trace 

PjOs 

. 

.70 

1.50 

SOi                    

f:!:::::::::::::::::. :.:::.: 



CL                        

.28 
.06 
.24 
.16 
.02 
trace 

trace 

MnO 

.08 

.10 

trace 
.05 

.03 

.08 

trace 

.19 

BaO     .             

.76 

SrO 



.37 

VjOj                  

i 

LijO 

I 

trace 

trace 

1 

99.95 

99.96 

99.81 

99.98 

99.77       99.61 

99.97 

99.93 

NORMS. 
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F. 
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ab 
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ne 
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kp 
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3,9 
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A  comparison  of  these  norms  with  the  modes  indicated  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  rocks  shows  great  divergencies.  The  normative  and 
actual  minerals  are  only  in  part  the  same.  All  of  the  rocks,  however, 
consist  dominantly  of  alkali  feldspar  and  "nephelite,  with  varying 
accessories.  In  the  Brookville  syenite  the  normative  anorthite  shows 
a  gradation  toward  the  plagioclase  rocks.  The  urtite  and  ijolite  rep- 
resent the  highest  proportions  of  nephelite;  and  in  the  theralite  we 
have  the  femic  minerals  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the' rock.  Taken 
all  together,  the  nephelite  rocks,  eruptive  and  plutonic,  range  f\!cv\xv 
1.5.1.4  to  III.7.1.4.     The  mineralogical  variat\oiv«>  vvYe  ^<i^V  ^wssvx^ 
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to  justify  a  much  more  minute  subdivision  in  classification  than  they 
are  given  here.  The  many  varietal  names  that  have  been  given  the 
nepheline  syenites  follow  from  a  recognition  of  their  'differences. 
Ditroite,  foyaite,  laurdalite,  litchfieldite,  urtite,  and  ijolite  are  ex- 
amples of  this  varied  nomenclature.** 

LEUCITE  ROCKS. 

The  leucite-bearing  rocks  are  much  less  common  than  those  carry- 
ing jiephelite,  and,  like  the  latter,  have  been  designated  by  various 
names.  The  following  examples  among  those  containing  little  or  no 
soda-lime  feldspar  will  suffice  to  show  their  composition: 

AnalyHPH  of  leucite  rockx, 

A.  PHoudoleucito-flodalite  tin^nite,  Boarpnw  MountalnR,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N. 
Stokes.  r)e8cril)ed  by  W.  II.  Weed  and  L.  V.  IMreson.  Contains  orthoclase,  nephelite, 
Bodalite,  Doselite,  sBgirite.  diopside,  and  fliiorite.  Mafqnatic  symbol,  II.7.1.3.  Janeirose, 
Although  leucite  is  not  reported  here.  It  appears  abundantly  In  the  norm. 

B.  Arklte,  or  leucite  syenite,  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.  Described  and  analysed  by 
H.  S.  Washington,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  9,  p.  616,  1001.  Contains,  in  percentages,  orthoclase, 
3.9;  leucite,  36.9;  nephelite,  2.5.5;  aegirite,  8.4;  diopside,  10.8;  garnet,  14.5.  Symbol, 
11.9.1.3.     Arkanaose. 

C.  Wyonilngite,  Boar's  Tusk,  leucite  Hills,  Wyoming.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Ilillebrnnd. 
Described  by  W.  Cross.  Contains  phlogopite,  leucite,  diopside,  and  apatite.  Symbol, 
1 1 1. 6. 1.1.      Wyomingose. 

I).  Leucitlte,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  Weed 
and  Pirsson  as  an  olivino-fn*e  louclte  basalt.  Contains  leucite,  augite.  Iron  oxides, 
raroly  blot  I  to,  and  a  littlo  glassy  base.     Symbol.  1 1 1. 8. 1.2.     Chotoae 

E,  Loucitlto.  Alban  Hills.  Italy.  I>scrilH»d  and  analyzed  by  Washington,  Am.  .Tour. 
Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9,  p.  53,  1900.  Contains  leucite,  nephelite,  melllite,  diopside,  magnetite, 
a  trace  of  biotltc,  and  scarcely  any  apatite.      Syml)ol,    1 1 1.8.2.2.     Albanottc 

V.  Madupite.  Loucito  Hills,  Wyoming.  .Xnalysis  by  llillebrand.  Described  by  Cross. 
Contains  diopside  and  phlogopite,  with  perofskite  and  magnetite,  in  a  glassy  base  of 
nearly  the  composition  of  l"U(ite.      Symbol,  III.9.1.2.     Madupose. 

Ct.  Mlssourlte,  Ilighwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analyzed  by  E.  B.  Ilurlbut.  De- 
scribed by  W(»e<l  and  Pirsson  In  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  237,  1905.  Contains  leu- 
cite, augite.  blotite,  olivine,  apatite,  iron  ore,  some  zeolites,  and  analcite.  Symbol,  IV.1.1.2. 
In  this  rock,  as  the  symbol  indicates,  femic  minerals  are  dominant. 

« .\  very  full  description  of  the  Norwegian  nepheline  syenites  is  given  by  W.  C 
Brogger  in  his  work  Die  Erupt ivgesteine  des  Kristianlagebietes,  especially  in  part  3 
(1898).  Laurdalite,  heumite,  nepheline  porphyry,  fojaite,  and  hedrumite  are  the 
nephelite  rocks  described  In  this  memoir.  A  remarkable  rock,  found  In  I>ungannon 
Township,  Ontario,  has  been  described  by  P.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  17, 
p.  L'tJI*,  P.>04.  It  contains  72.2  per  cent  of  nephelite,  with  15.09  of  hornblende  and  5.14 
of  eancrlnlte.  Some  minor  constituents  are  also  present.  This  rock  Adams  has  named 
monmouthlte  and  its  norm  differs  widely  from  Its  mode. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  many  rocks  specifically  desig- 
nated as  leucite-bearing  which,  as  interpreted  by  Washington,  reveal 
no  leucite  in  the  norms.**  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  leucite 
rocks  are  all  effusive  and  never  deep  seated;  at  least  no  plutonic 
member  of  the  group  is  known.  In  an  abyssal  rock,  which  has  con- 
solidated under  pressure,  water  is  retained ;  and  in  such  cases,  when 
magnesium  and  potassium  available  for  the  formation  of  olivine  and 
leucite  are  present,  biotite  is  produced  instead.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  fusion  of  biotite  yields  olivine,  leucite,  some  glass, 
and  a  little  spinel.^  By  fusing  biotite  and  microcline  together, 
Fouqufi  and  Levy*'  obtained  a  mixture  of  leucite,  olivine,  and  mag- 

•On  the  formation  of  leucite  in  igneous  rocks,  see  II.  S.  Washington,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol. 
16,  pp.  257,  357,  1907.  Also  in  his  Roman  Comagmatic  Region,  l»ub.  No.  51  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  1006.    - 

»See  U.  BackstrSm,  Geol.  Foren.  Forhandl.,  vol.  18,  p.  155,  1896. 

*  Synthase  des  min(^raux  et  des  roches,  p.  77. 
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netite,  together  with  a  mineral  resembling  melilite,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  that  species.  A  magma,  then,  which  would  form 
biotite  under  pressure,  will  lose  water  if  it  solidifies  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  may  generate  olivine  and  leucite. 

The  other  lenad  minerals,  sodalite,  noselite,  and  haiiynite,  are  also 
noteworthy  constituents  of  certain  rare  rocks,  which  we  need  not 
consider  in  detail.  Sodalite  syenite,  haiiynophyre,  and  nosean  sani- 
dinite  are  names  of  rocks  in  which  these  minerals  are  conspicuous.* 

One  sodalite  syenite,  however,  is  included  in  the  next  table  of 
analyses,  for  the  reason  that  it  also  contains  analcite,  a  rock-making 
mineral  wiiose  significance  has  been  realized  only  within  recent 
years. 

ANALCITE  ROCKS. 

The  occurrence  of  analcite  as  a  primary  mineral  was  first  recog- 
nized by  W.  Lindgren,^  who  described  certaiin  rocks  from  Montana 
as  analcite  basalts.  In  them  the  analcite  played  a  part  like  that 
usually  taken  by  the  feldspars.  Since  then  the  mineral  has  been 
identified  in  a  considerable  number  of- other  rocks,*'  and  W.  Cross* 
has  found  it  to  be  commonly  present  in  the  phonolites  of  Cripple 
Creek.  According  to  L.  V.  Pirsson,''  the  supposed  "glass  base"  of 
monchiquite  is  really  analcite.  This  rock  was  originally  described 
by  M.  Hunter  and  H.  Rosenbusch  ^  as  consisting  of  olivine,  with 
either  amphibole,  pyroxene,  or  biotite,  or  all '  three,  in  a  glassy 
groundmass;  but  the  composition  of  the  latter  is  that  of  analcite, 
and  like  analcite  it  gelatinizes  with  weak  acids.  In  a  magma  hav- 
ing the  general  composition  of  a  nepheline  rock,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  water  is  an  important  factor.  If  water  is  retained,  anal- 
cite is  likely  to  be  formed ;  if  lost,  then  nepheline  is  generated.  Anal- 
cite, how^ever,  is  more  nearly  akin,  structurally,  to  leucite  than  to 
nephelite,  and  between  the  leucite  and  analcite  rocks  there  are  strong 
resemblances.  Th«  following  analyses  represent  the  last-named  rock 
family : 

Analyses  of  analcite  rocks. 

A.  Sodalite  syenite,  Square  Butte,  Illghwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  W.  H. 
Melville.  I)escril)ed  l)y  W.  LIndgren,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  45,  p.  286,  1893.  Con- 
tains, in  percentages,  orthoclase.  50 ;  albl^e,  16 ;  hornblende,  23 ;  sodalite,  8 ;  analcite,  3. 
Magmatlc  symbol   1.5.2.3.     Pulaakose. 

B.  Analcite  tinguaite,  Manchester,  Massachusetts.  Analyzed  and  described  by  H.  S. 
Washington,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  182,  1808.  Contains,  In  percentages, 
analcite,  37.4;  albite,  20.0:  nephelite,  10.0;  orthoclase,  17.3;  jegirlte,  10.2;  pyroxene. 
3.3.     Symbol  l.G.1.4.     Miaskone. 


"  For  analyses  see   Washington's  Tables,   l*rof.   rai)er   V.   S.   (Jeol.   Survey   No.   14.  pp. 
201,  215,  303,  305,  349,  351,  1903. 

Troc.  California  Acad.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  3,  p.  51,  1891. 
♦"  See  citations  under  analcite  in  Chapter  X,  f////r.  p.  300. 
''  Sixteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2.  p.  32,  1890. 
'-.Tour,   fJeoI..  vol.   4,  p.  679,  1896. 
rMin.  pet  Miith.,  vol.  11,  p.  454,  IHOO. 
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C  Heronite,  Heron  Bay,  Lake  Superior.  Analysis  by  II.  W.  Charlton.  Described  l)y 
A.  P.  Coleman,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  7,  p.  431,  1891).  Contains,  in  percentages,  analcite,  47. U ; 
orthoclase,  28.24;  labradorlte,  13.0;  aBglrlte,  4.04;  Umonite,  3.59;  calclte,  1.96.  Symbol, 
1.6.1.4.     Miaskose. 

D.  Monchiquite,  Little  Kelt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  De- 
scribed by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  olivine,  augite,  biotite,  analcite, 
and  apatite,  with  traces  of  serpentine  and  chlorite.  Symbol,  II  1.6.1.4.  No  subrang  name 
assigned.     Called  analcite  basalt  in  Washington's  tables. 

B.  Monchiquite,  Cabo  Frio,  Brazil.  Described  by  Hunter  and  Rosenbusch,  Min.  pet. 
Mitth.,  vol.  11,  p.  445,  1890.  Analysis  by  M.  Hunter.  The  type  of  monchiquite,  as  de- 
scribed above.     Symbol,  III. 6.2.4.     Monchiquofte. 

.  V.  Monchiquite,  Big  Baldy,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Ilille- 
brand.  Described  by  Weed  and  Pirs.son.  Contains  pyroxene,  a  few  serpentinized  olivines, 
iron  ore,  and  apatite,  in  a  base  of  analcite.     Symbol,  1 1 1.6.2.4.     Monchiquose. 

G.  Monchiquite,  Highwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  W.  Foote.  De- 
scribed by  Weed  and  Pirsson.  Contains  augite,  olivine,  biotite,  iron  ore,  apatite,  and 
analcite,  with  some  serpentine  and  a  little  kaolin.     Symbol,  1 1 1.6.2.4.     Monchiquose. 

H.  Analcite  basalt,  near  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described 
by  W.  Cross.  Contains  augite,  olivine,  analcite,  alkali  feldspars,  biotite,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  III.6.2.4.     Monchiquose. 
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In  these  norms  analcite  is  represented  by  normative  nephelite;  and 
biotite,  in  part,  by  olivine.  The  anorthite  in  some  of  them  indicates 
a  shading  toward  the  plagioclase  rocks. 
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THE   MONZONITE  GROUP. 

The  rhyolite-granite  s(Ties  of  rocks,  and  the  trachyte-syenite  series 
also,  are  defined  by  the  predominance  in  them  of  alkali  feldspars,  and 
commonly  of  orthoclase.  The  andesite-diorite  series,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  characterized  by  plagioclase  feldspars;  but  between  these 
rocks  and  those  already  described  there  are  all  sorts  of  gradations. 
Between  the  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  rocks,  therefore,  considera- 
tions of  convenience  have  led  to  the  formation  of  an  intermediate 
group,  whose  granitoid  members  are  known  as  monzonites.  Quartz 
monzonite  corresponds  to  granite,  monzonite  to  syenite,  and  so  on. 
The  effusive  equivalents,'  intermediate  between  trachyte  and  todesite, 
have  been  named  latites.  All  of  these  rocks  carry  orthoclase  or 
anorthoclase  with  plagioclase  in  approximately  equal  amounts,  with 
or  without  quartz,  and  with  smaller  amounts  of  the  ferromagnesian 
silicates.  The  next  table  of  analyses  represents  members  of  this 
intermediate  group. 

Analyses  of  monzonites  and  latites. 

A.  Quartz  monconite,  Uailey,  Idaho.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand.  Described  by 
W.  LlndRren.  Contains  quartz,  orthoclase,  mlcrollne.  ollgoclase,  blotlte,  apatite,  tltan- 
Ite,  and  magnetite.     Magmatlc  symbol,  1.4.2.3.     Toacanoae. 

B.  Quartz  monzonite,  Tellurlde  quadrangle,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  II.  N.  Stokes. 
Described  by  W.  Cross.  Contains  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  In  nearly  equal  amounts, 
quartz,  augite,  hornblende,  blotlte,  magnetite,  and  apatite.     Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     Toacanoae. 

C.  Hiotite-auglte  liitlte,  near  (Mover  Meadow,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis 
by  IIillel)rand.  Described  l)y  F.  L.  Ransome.  Contains  plagioclase,  blotlte,  augite,  mag- 
netite, apatite,  and  glass.     Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     Toacanoae. 

I).  Monzonite,  Tintic  district,  Utah.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  G.  W.  Tower 
and  (t.  O.  Smith.  Contains  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quartz,  hornblende,  blotlte,  magnetite, 
apatite,  zircon,  and  titanite,  with  a  little  chlorite  and  epidote.  Symbol,  1 1.4.3.3.  Ear- 
zoac. 

E.  Monzonite  (yogolte),  Yogo  Teak,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by 
lliliel)rand.  Described  by  W.  II.  Weed  and  L.  V.  IMrsson.  Contains  orthoclase,  ollgo- 
clase, pyroxene,  hornblende,  blotlte,  apatite,  titanite.  Iron  ore,  and  a  little  kaolin.  Sym- 
bol,  11.5.2.3.     Monzonoae. 

F.  Augite  latite,  Dardanelle  flow,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Stokes. 
r)escrn)ed  by  Ransome.  Contains  plagioclase,  augite,  iron  ore,  some  olivine,  apatite,  and 
brown  glass.     Symbol,   II. 5. 2.3.     Monzonoae. 

Q.  Augite  latite.  Table  Mountain,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Hllle- 
brand. Described  by  Ransome.  Contains  laliradorlte,  olivine,  augite,  and  magnetite. 
Syml)oI,   11. .5.3.3.     ShoaJionoae. 

II.  Monzonite,  La..  IMnta  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by 
Cross.  Contains  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  In  nearly  equal  amounts,  augite,  hornblende, 
quartz,  titanite,  magnetite,  and  apatite.     Symbol,  II. 5.3.4.     Andoae. 
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THE  ANDESITE-DIORITE  SERIES. 

From  the  monzonite  group  to  the  dacites  and  quartz  diorites  the 
gradation  is  very  slight.  These  rocks,  which  mark  the  persilicic  end 
of  the  andesite-diorite  series,  are  characterized  by  quartz,  with  plagio- 
clase  as  the  prevailing  feldspar,  and  with  subordinate  amounts  of 
femic  minerals.  The  dacites  are  eruptive  rocks;  the  quartz  diorites 
are  their  granitoid  or  plutonic  equivalents.  They  correspond  to  rhyo- 
lite  and  granite  in  the  orthoclase  series,  and  between  dacite  and 
quartz  diorite  there  are  porphyritic  forms  analogous  to  the  quartz 
porphyries.  For  dacites  and  quartz  diorites  a  single  group  of 
analyses  must  suffice,  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  dacites  and  quartz  diorites. 

A.  Dacite,  Bear  Creek  Falls,  Shasta  County,  California.  Analysis  by  R.  B.  Kiggs. 
Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.  Contains  plagloclase.  with  a  little  sanidlne.  hornblende,  quartz, 
ma^^netite,  some  pyroxene  inclusions,  and  ^lass.     Mai^nuUic  symbol,  I.4.i\4.     LnsHniosv. 

B.  Quartz  diorite,  near  Enterprise,  lUitte  County,  California.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Ilille- 
brand.  Reported  by  H.  W.  Turner  to  contain  plaglocbise,  potash  feldspar,  quartz,  horn- 
blende, mica,  and  accessories.     Syml)ol,  1.4.2.4.     Lasscnoac. 
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(\  I>acite,  Sopulchor  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  J.  E.  Whit- 
fiold.  r>e8cribed  by  J.  P.  Iddings.  Contains  pla^ioclase,  qaarts,  biotite,  and  bomblende. 
Symbol,  1.4.3.4.     Yellourstono%€. 

I>.  Quartz  diorite.  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by 
W.  8.  Bayley.  Contains  feldspar,  quartz,  hornblende,  chlorite,  magnetite,  apatite,  and 
rutilp.     Symbol.  II.4.2..3.     Adamellone. 

K.  Quartz-mica  diorito,  near  Milton.  Sierra  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Ilille- 
brand.  Described  by  Turner.  Contains  plaf^ioclase,  quartz,  hornblende,  brown  mica, 
iron  ore,  and  apatite.     Harzose. 

F.  Quartz-mica  diorito.  Electric  Pealc,  Yellowstone  National  Parle.  Analysis  by  Whit- 
field. Described  by  Iddin^irs.  Contains  pla^oclase,  orthoclase,  quartz,  biotite,  hornblende, 
au^ito,  and  hypersthene.     Symbol,  1 1. 4. .'J. 4.     Tonalose. 

G.  Quartz-mica  diorite,  Yaqui  Creek,  Mariposa  County,  California.  Analysis  by  G. 
Steiger.  I>escribed  by  Turner.  Contains  plagioclase,  quartz,  biotite,  hornblende,  a  little 
pyroxene.  Iron  oro,  and  apatite.     Symbol,  1 1.4.3.4.     Tonalose. 

II.  Quartz-mica-hornblonde  diorite.  Stone  Run,  Cecil  County,  Maryland.  Analysis  by 
Hillebrand.  Described  by  A.  (i.  I^eonard.  Contains  homblendr,  biotite,  quartz,  plagio- 
(-]aK4>,  a  little  orthoclase.  zircon,  apatite,  titanite,  and  magnetite,  with  secondary  chlorite 
and  epidote.     Symlwl,   1 1.4.4.3.     Bandore. 
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With  those  rocks  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  normative  ortho- 
clase in  part  represents  biotite.  The  actual  orthoclase,  therefore,  will 
be  less  in  amount  than  a])pears  in  the  norms. 

Dacite  is  a  quartz  andesite;  and  the  andesites  which  are  poor  or 
)}ick}ng  in  quartz  form  a  group  of  rocks  parallel  with  the  trachytes. 
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They  contain  plagioclase  as  a  principal  constituent,  with  subordinate 
biotite,  hornblende,  or  pyroxene.  Six  analyses  of  andesites  are  given 
in  the  next  table. 

Atwlyses  of  andesUcs. 

A.  From  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Uillcbrand.  According  to  W. 
Cross,  it  contains  plagioclase,  orthoclase  ( ?) ,  augite,  iddingsite,  hypersthene,  flakes  of 
limonite,  and  a  little  tridymite.     Magmatic  symbol,  1.5.2.3.     Pulaekose. 

B.  From  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  G.  Baklns.  Described  by  Cross.  Con- 
tains plagioclase,  orthoclase,  augite,  biotite,  hornblende,  quartz,  magnetite,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  II. 5.2.4.     Akerose. 

C.  Augite  audesite.  Dike  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hille- 
brand.  According  to  Arnold  Hague  and  T.  A.  Jaggar  It  contains  plagioclase,  augite, 
apatite,  magnetite,  and  serpentlnlzed  olivine.     Symbol,  1 1.5.3.3.     Shoshonose. 

D.  Augite-bronzite  andeslte,  Unga  Island  Alaska.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Described 
by  G.  F.  Becker.  Contains  plagioclase,  augite,  bronzlte,  a  little  glass,  and  some  Inde- 
terminate material.     Symbol,  1 1.5.3.4.     Andose. 

E.  Hypersthene  andeslte.  Franklin  H!ll,  Plumas  County,  California.  Analysis  by 
Hlllebrand.  Reported  by  H.  W.  Turner  to  contain  plagioclase,  rhombic  pyroxene,  augite, 
and  magnetite.     Symbol,    1 1.5.4.3.     Hessoae. 

F.  Augite  andeslte,  near  Electric  Peak,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hllle- 
brand. I>escrll)ed  by  J.  P.  Iddlngs.  Contains  plagioclase.  malacolite,  actlnollte,  and 
magnetite.     Symbol,   1 1 1.5.3.3.     Kentallenose. 
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Diorite  is  the  plutonic  equivalent  of  andesite.  It  is  commonly 
defined  as  a  granitoid  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  plagioclase,  with 
either  biotite  or  hornblende,  or  both ;  but  many  d\oT\\,^^  q».\y^  ^S^q^-- 
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eiie  also,  and  shade  into  the  gabbros.  In  fact,  as  the  femic  minerals 
become  more  prominent  in  rocks  the  problems  of  classification  be- 
come more  complex,  and  the  results  are  less  satisfactory  than  with 
the  similar  mixtures  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  A  variety  of  diorite  is 
called  "  camptonite."  Tonalite  and  kersantite  are  other  varieties. 
The  following  analyses  represent  the  diorite  group : 

Analyses  of  diorites, 

A.  Dlorlte,  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  W.  P.  HiUebrand.  Described  by 
R.  A.  Daly.  Contains  hornblende,  augite,  f>iotite,  plagloclase,  titantferous  magnetite, 
titanlte,  zircon,  and  quartz.     Magmatic  symbol,  1 1.5.2.3.     Monzanose. 

B.  Diorite  porphyry,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  De- 
scribed by  W.  Cross.  Contains  hornblende,  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  quarts,  titanite, 
apatite,  and  magnetite,  with  secondary  epidote,  chlorite,  and  calcite.  Symbol,  II.5.2.4. 
Akerose. 

C.  Diorite,  Crazy  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  According  to  J.  E. 
Wolff  it  contains  biotite,  labradorit^,  augite.  orthoclase,  quartz,  magnetite,  apatite,  and 
hornblende.     Symbol,  1 1.5.3.3.     Shoshonoae. 

D.  Tonalite,  South  Jjeverett,  Massachusetts.  Analysis  by  L.  G.  Ealcins.  Described  by 
B.    K.    Emerson.      Contains    feldspar,    hornblende,    and    epidotic    quartz    veins.      Symbol, 

11.5.3.4.  Ando8e. 

B.  Diorite,  South  Honcut  Creeic,  Butte  County,  California.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand. 
Keported  by  II.  W.  Turner  to  contain  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  a  little  chlorite.     Symbol. 

11.5.3.5.  Becrbachose. 

F.  Camptonite,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Reported  by 
Cross  to  contain  hornblende,  augite,  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  some 
secondary  calcite.     Symbol,  IIL5.3.3.     Kentallenose. 

G.  Camptonite,  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Described  by 
Daly.  Contains  plagioclase,  hornblende,  a  little  augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  1 1 1.5.3.4.     Camptonosc. 

11.  Diorite,  Hump  Mountain,  Mitchell  County,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand. 
Reported  by  A.  Keith  to  contain  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  hornblende,  quartz,  biotite, 
magnetite,  and  garnet.     Symbol,  1II.5.4.3.     Aut^ergnose, 
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55.51 

ia5i 

1.68 
4.57 
6.73 
6.73 
3.19 
2.46 

}    1.53 

.91 

57.87 

16.30 

L71 

3.86 

5.50 

5.53 

5.01 

.75 

.26 

2.40 

.53 

48.22 

14.27 

2.46 

9.00 

6.24 

8.45 

2.90 

1.93 

.28 

1.66 

2.79 

.03 

.15 

.64 

.10 

.05 

46.91 

AljOs                                         

15.85 

FesOs 

2.86 

FeO 

9.95 

MgO 

7  01 

CaO 

9.62 

NaiO 

2  65 

KjO 

HiO- 

.69 
24 

HiO+ 

TiO, 

ZrOa 

1.62 
2.03 
none 

COj 

.48 
.29 

L87 
.25 

PjOs 

01     

.15 

.17 

.27 

.26 

F 

.04 


•  '-:o2- 

trace 

VjOj 

.05 

.03 

CrjOs 

01 

MnO       

.15 

trace 

.07? 

.13 

none 

.12 

.11 

trace 

trac^ 

.11 

.08 

.17 
.02 
.08 
.05 
trace 
none 

.20 
.03 
.04 

'*"'."36' 

22 

(Niro)o 

BaO 

.03 

.09 

.02 

trace 

.02 

.05 
trace 
trace 

trace? 

SrO 

trace? 

Li,0 

FeSi 

'"■■.32' 

trace 



. 

99.75 

99.96 

100.69 

100.12 

100.12 

100.46 

99.80 

99.98 
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Q.- 
or.. 
ab. 


di.. 

sr.-. 

mt. 
il.. 
ap. 


I 


I 


4.9 
24.5 
37.2 
15.0 


7.7 

lai 

44.0 
13.9 


2.5 
6.9 


5.7 
5.5 


3.2 
2.9 
1.3 


3.2 
1.2 


3.1 

ia9 

25.7 
19.5 


27.8 
2.7 


1.2 
1.1 


2. 
14. 

2a 

23. 


5.0 
4.4 
41.9 
20.3 


5.9 
16.5 


7 


2.3 
1.1 


F. 


G. 


15.0 
17.8 
22.8 
1.4 
21.4 


7.2 
7.4 
2.3 


THE  BASALTS. 


11.1  I 
24.6  I 
20.3  I 


15.1 
9.2 
6.4 
3.5 
5.4 
1.3 


n. 


3.9 
22.5 
29.2 


15.1 
&1 

ia7 

4.2 

as 


The  basalts  form  an  ill-defined  group  of  lavas  which  vary  from  the 
andesites  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  femic  minerals. 
Plagioclase,  pyroxene,  often  olivine,  and  magnetite  are  the  principal 
minerals  of  basalt,  but  many  variations  of  it  are  known.  Some 
basalts  are  free  from  olivine,  other  examples  contain  such  minerals  as 
leucite,  nephelite,  melilite,  etc.  Hornblende  basalts  are  known,  but 
they  are  rare.  In  a  few  basalts  quartz  has  been  identified,  but  its  pres- 
ence is  anomalous  and  not  well  explained.'*  The  following  analyses 
relate  to  basalt,  as  the  unqualified  term  is  commonly  used. 

Analyses  of  basalts. 

A.  Basalt,  early  flow,  Table  Mountain,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  0.  Eaklns.  Described 
by  W.  Cross.  Contains  auglte,  olivine,  plagioclase,  probably  orthoclase,  ma^etlte,  apa- 
tite, and  a  little  biotlte.     Magmatlc  symbol,  1 1.5.3.3.     Shoshonoae. 

B.  Basalt,  Saddle  Mountain,  IMkos  Peak.  Colorado.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand. 
Described  by  Cross.  Contains  augito.  olivine,  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  magnetite,  biotlte, 
and  apatite.     Symbol,    1 1.5.3.4.     Andoae.  . 

C.  Quartz  basalt.  Cinder  Cone,  near  I^assen  Peak,  California.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand. 
De8crlt>ed  by  J.  S.  Dlller.  Contains  plagioclase,  pyroxene  (mostly  hypersthene),  olivine, 
quartz,  magnetite,  auglte  sparingly,  and  much  unindlvlduallzed  base.  Symbol,  II. 5.3.4. 
Andose. 

D.  Basalt,  San  Joaquin  lilver,  Madera  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand. 
Reported  by  H.  W.  Turner  to  contain  pyroxene,  partly  auglte,  plagioclase,  olivine,  and 
iron  ores.     Symbol,   1 1.5.3.4.     Andose. 

E.  Basalt,  McCloud  River,  near  Mount  Shasta,  (!alifornla.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 
Not  described.     Symbol,   11.5.4.3.     Hcsnosc. 

F.  Basalt,  San  Rafael  flow,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Ac- 
cording to  Cross  it  contains  plagioclase,  augito,  olivine,  much  iddingslte,  magnetite,  and 
apatite.     Symbol,  II  1.5.3.4.     Camptonose. 

il.  Basalt,  Pine  Hill,  South  Britain,  Connecticut.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Described 
by  W.  II.  Hobbs.  Contains  plagioclase,  auglte,  olivine,  and  magnetite.  Symbol,  II  1.5.4.3. 
A  u  very  nose. 


«  See  .1.  S.  Diller.  Hull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  70,  1801. 
14aJK)— Bull.  330— OS 25 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

1 
E. 

47.94 
18.90 

F. 

G. 

SiOj 

49.69 
18.00 

48.76 
15.89 

57.25 
16.45 

51.89 
15.28 

48.35 
15.47 

52.40 

A1,0, 

13.65 

FcO, 

2.G4 

6.04 

1.67 

3.10 

2.21 

4.80 

2.73 

FeO 

6.19 

4.56 

4.72 

3.60 

8.59, 

7.58 

9.79 

MgO 

5.73 

5.98 

6.74 

8.68 

8.21 

8.15 

5.53 

CaO 

8.24 

8.15 

7.65 

7.38 

9.86 

8.81 

10.01 

NafO 

2.99 

3.43 

3.00 

3.27 

2.81 

3.09 

2.32 

KfO 

3.90 

2.93 

1.57 

2.57 

.29 

.95 

.40 

HfO- 

}     •'» 

.40 

\     .« 

1.17 

.39 

.28 

.62 

11.0+ 

1.48 

1.37 

.74  : 

.73 

1.05 

TIO, 

.85 

1.65 

.60 

.91 

.57  :■ 

1.33 

1.08 

PfOi 

.81 

.60 

.20 

.61 

.15  1 

.33 

.12 

SOs 

.07 

CI 

.13 
.13 

! 

MnO 

.13 

.10 

.12 

trace 

.21 

.26 

NiO 

.02 
.15 

.02 
.06 

trace 

BaO 



.17 

.03 

none  '■ 

trace? 

SrO 

,06 

trace 

.09 

none  ' 

.03 

none 

Lit  O . . 

none 

trace 

trace 

trace 

none 

Fe8« 

.13 

100.27 

100.23 

100.38 

100.21 

100.66 

100.26 

99.99 

NORMS. 


A. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

Q 

6.9 
9.5 
25.2 
26.7 

6.7 

or 

22.8 
19.4 
24.5 
3.1 
9.4 

17.2 
26.7 
19.2 
1.1 
14.1 

15.0 
27.8 
22.2 

1.7 
23.6 
38.1 

5.6 
26.2 
25.6 

2.2 

ab. 

19.4 

an 

25.6 

ne..  . 

di 

9.0 
18.9 

9.0 
7.9 
7.2 
4.6 
1.7 
1.2 

8.9 
5.9 

17.0 
3.2 
1.1 

14.7 
6.7 

10.5 
7.0 
2.5 

19.7 

hy 

18.1 

of.;;  ;::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

12.8 
3.7 
1.7 
1.9 

&.0 

8.  (•) 
3.1 
1.3 

mt .       . 

2.3 
1.1 

3.9 

11 

2.2 

ap. 

* 

The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  a  number  of  exceptional 
rocks,  which  are  classed  with  the  basalts,  but  vary  from  them  in  hav- 
ing the  feldspar  more  or  less  replaced  by  leucite,  nephelite,  or  nieli- 
lite.  The  unique  venanzite  is  placed  here,  as  being  more  nearly  akin 
to  this  group  of  rocks  than  to  any  other.  The  analcite  basalts  given 
in  a  previous  table  properly  belong  here  also,  and  so  perhaps  do  some 
of  the  rocks  described  in  connection  with  the  tables  on  pages  373-379. 

Anahjscfi  of  hasaltir  rocks. 

A.  Kulalte,  Kula,  Lydla,  Asia  Minor.  Described  and  analyzed  by  II.  S.  Washington, 
Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  H,  p.  01.'},  1900.  Contains.  In  percentages,  anorthlte,  17.9;  alblte.  8.4; 
orthoclase,  23.4  ;  nephelite.  20.4  ;  dlopslde,  12.8 ;  olivine.  10.7  ;  magnetite,  3.8 ;  apatite. 
1.8.     The  dlopslde  is  derived  from  hornblende.     Magma  tic  symbol,   1 1.6.2.4.     Essexoae. 

B.  Leucite  kulaite,  Kiiln.  Described  and  analyzed  by  Washington,  loc.  cit.  Contains, 
in  percentages,  anorthito,  17.0;  albite.  2.3.0;  leucite.  17.4:  nephelite,  12.8;  dlopslde,  13.8; 
olivine.  0.5  ;   magnetite,  3.7.      Symbol,   II. 6. 2. 4.      J'sfirxnfir. 

C.  Basalt,  Pinto  Mountain,  T'valde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 
Described  by  W.  Cross.  Contains  olivine,  augite.  plagioclase.  magnetite,  apatite,  and  a 
very  little  alkali  feldspar.     Symbol.  I II. 0.3. 4.     Limhurgosc. 

D.  Leucite  basalt,  llighwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H,  W.  Foote.  De 
scribed  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  \  .  I'irsson.  Contains  augite,  olivine,  biotite,  some  leucite, 
analcite,  iron  ore,  and  apatite.     Symbol.  III. 7. 2. 3.     No  subrang  name  given. 

E.  Venanzite  or  euctolite.  San  Vcnanzo.  rmbria.  Italy.  Described  by  II.  Rosenbusch. 
Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1890,  pt.  1,  p.  111.  Contains  olivine,  melilite,  leucite,  blotlte, 
magnetite,  some  zeolites,  and  a  trace  of  nephelite.     Symbols,  1V,1M.2.     Vvnanzose. 
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F.  Nephelite  basalt,  Tom  Munn's  Hill,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Ilillebrand. 
iJescrlbed  by  Cross.  Contains  olivine,  auglte»  nephelite,  magnetite,  and  apatite.  Symbol, 
IV.2a.l.2.      Vvald08€. 

G.  Nephelite  basalt,  Black  Mountain,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand. 
Described  by  Cross.  Contains  olivine,  augite,  nephelite,  magnetite,  and  apatite.  Symbol, 
IV.22.1.2.     Uvaldoac. 

H.  NephHIte-melilite  basalt,  near  Uvalde,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Ilillebrand.  Described 
by  Cross,  (^ontains  nephelite,  melilite,  olivine,  augite,  apatite,  and  magnetite.  Symbol, 
IV.2M.2.     Casselose. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

SiOi 

48.35 

19.94 

2.48 

5.25 

5.15 

7.98 

5.47 

3.99 

.16 

.22 

.12 

.84 

49.90 

19.89 

2.55 

4.78 

5.05 

7.21 

5.60 

3.74 

.13 

.19 

.93 

trace 

45.11 

12.44 

2.67 

.     9.36 

11.56 

10.61 

3.05 

1.01 

.16 

.78 

2.34 

.51 

.01 

46.04 
12.23 
3.86 
4.60 
10.38 
8.97 
2.42 
5.77 

}    2.87 

.64 
1.14 

41.43 
9.80 
3.28 
5.15 
13.40 
16.62 
1.64 
7.40 

}..u 

.29 
none 

40.32 

9.46 

4.75 

7.48 

18.12 

10.55 

2.62 

1.10 

.57 

1.25 

2.66 

.68 

.01 

.03 

.05 

.04 

39.92 
8.60 
4.40 
8.00 

20.17 

10.68 
1.91 
1.03 
.43 
1.45 
2.70 
.51 

trace 

trace 
.07 
.04 
.14 
.24 
.06 
.06 
.04 

trace 

37.96 

AlfOi 

10.14 

Fe«03 

3.69 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

NaaO 

K«0 

HfO- 

H,0+ 

TiO, 

P.O5 

S 

7.50 

14.69 

16.28 

2.18 

.69 

.39 

1.82 

2.93 

1.13 

.04 

SOs 

trace 
.11 



.03 

CI                                                      1 

.11 

undet. 

.04 

trace 

F 1 

.07 

V,03 

.06 

Cr,03 -  - -. 

.06 

MnO 

NiO     

trace 

trace 

.22 

.04 

trace 

trace 

none 

trace 

.25 
.06 
.06 
.03 
trace 

.22 
.04 

BaO 

.48 
.25 

.06 

SrO 

.05 

Ll,0 

trace 

99.95 

99.97 

100.02 

99.76 

100.12 

100.09 

100.45 

100.13 

NORMS. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

or 

23.4 
S.9 
18.1 
20.1 

22.4 
13.6 
18.1 
18.2 

6.1 
13.1 
17.2 

6.8 

22.2 

3.3 

ab 

an 

5.3 
11,1 

'   "4.8 
25.0 

"'"32.  .3" 

29.8 

2.8 

.6 

11.1 
11.9 

12.0 
8.5 

18.6 

ne 

9.9 

kp 

Ic 

9.6 

2.6 

4.9 

3.1 

ac 

di 

13.4 
10.1 

14.2 

7.6 

26.4 
19.8 

26.3 
12.3 

29.3 
26.2 

""7.6' 
5.1 
1.6 

24.6 
32.1 
2.4 
6.3 
5.1 
1.2 

13.5 

ol 

26.1 

am 

13.8 

mt 

3.8 

3.7 
1.7 

3.9 
4.3 
1.1 

5.6 
1.2 
2.6 

5.3 

il     

4.4 

ap 

1.8 

2.6 

The  appearance  of  normative  kaliophilite  in  analysis  E  is  very 
striking.  The  absence  of  normative  leucite  from  the  "  leucite 
kulaite  "  is  also  noticeable. 


DIABASE. 


Intermediate  in  texture  between  basalt  and  the  granitoid  gabbros 
are  the  diabases,  which  like  basalt,  are  principally  composed  of  pla- 
gioclase,  augite,  magnetite,  and  sometimes  olivine.  Their  range  of 
composition  is  fairly  well  shown  in  the  next  table » 
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Analyses  of  diabase. 


A.  Turnpike  Creek,  Kittitas  County.  Waslilnj^ton.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  llillebrand. 
Ueported  by  (i.  O.  Smith  to  contain  plagioclase,  auj^ite,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  apatite. 
Magmatic  symbol,   1 1.4. .'{.4.     Tumdosv. 

B.  Grass  Valley.  Nevada  County,  California.  Analysis  by  II.  N.  Stokes.  Ue8cril>ed  by 
\V.  Lindgren.  Contains  feldspar,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  ilmenite,  pyrrhotite,  pyrlte,  and 
chlorite,   with   probably  a   little  quartz.     Symlnjl.   II,4.4.;{.     Handosc. 

C.  Shoshone  Canyon,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Contains, 
according  to  Arnold  Hague  and  T.  A.  Jaggar,  plagioclase,  augite,  and  chlorite.  Symbol, 
II.5.;i.4.      AndoHV.'^ 

D.  Aroostook  Falls,  Maine.  Analysis  by  Hiilobrand.  Description  by*  U.  E.  Gregory. 
Contains  plagioclase.  pyroxene,  pyrite.  apatite,  chlorite,  and  a  little  calclte.  Symbol. 
n.ri..'?.5.     Brcrbnchosc. 

E.  Diabase  porphyry,  near  Milton,  Sierra  County,  California.  Analysis  by  llillebrand. 
Described  by  II.  W.  Turner.  Contains  plagioclase,  augite,  and  hornblende.  Symbol, 
in.."».3.4.     CamptonoMv. 

F.  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  llillebrand.  Described  by  U.  A.  Daly. 
Contains   plagioclase,   augite,    and    magnetite.     Symbol,    III.. 5.4. :t.     Auvt*rf;no8c. 


A. 

B. 

52.18 

18.19 

3.31 

4.36 

4.69 

6.61 

4.58 

1.88 

.75 

2.00 

.99 

none 

.29 

trace 

I). 

E. 

F. 

SiOi 

AlfO, 

FetO« 

FcO 

MgO 

CaO 

Na,( ) 

K,0 

1I«0— 

.57. 21 

12.99 

'          3.28 

10.18 

1.59 

5. 97 

3. 07 

l.«l 

.68 

.53.19 

17.12 

4.35 

5.16 

3.98 

9.39 

2.79 

.28 

.17 

1.21 

49.64 

15.07 

1.66 

8.82 

5.43 

7.23 

4.19 

.89 

.45 

2.81 

2.32 

.32 

.29 

51.27 
12.14 
2.51 
6.71 
10.86 
10.32 
2.00 
1.63 
.17 
1.16 
.60 

49.63 
14.40 
2.85 
8.06 
7.25 
9.28 
2.47 
.70 
27 

n,04- 

i.ai 

1.47 

Ti()2 

COj  

1.72 

1.34 

1.68 
1  36 

!>,(), 

.  44 

.13 

.21 

25 

CI       

07 

VjO  1 

nono 

.24 

.04 
.25 
trace 
.02 
.05 

'AV 

.04 

.07 

trace? 

trace 

MnO         

trace 

.14 

trace 

.11 

.06 

trace 

17 

NiO 

1       trace 

, .06 

04 

BaO 

trace 

trace? 

SrO 

t  race 

]       trace 

.13 

LijO 

FoS, 

.94 

100.04 

.79 

.22 

, 

100.20 

100.05 
MS. 
B. 

100.27 

99.92 

100.17 



NOR 
A. 
15.4 

C. 

I). 

E. 

" 

Q 

10.4 

1.5 

or 

all           .   .. 

9.5 

26.2 

1.7 
2.3.  6 
.3.3.4 
10.6 

9.5 

11.1 
38.8 
23.4 
7.2 
3.8 
5.8 
4.9 
1.8 

5.0 
35.6 
19.7 
13.9 
6.0 
9.0 
2.3 
4.3 

9.5 
16.8 
19.5 
26.4 
16.5 
5u7 
3.5 
1.2 

4.4 

21  0 

an 

16. 7 

25  9 

di 

hv 

oi 

8.9 

!          12.5 

16.6 
19.8 

Tilt 

11 

pr 

4. 9 

3. 2 

6. 3 

2.5 

.9 

4.2 
3.2 

ap 

1.0 

1 

THE  GABBROS. 

The  pihbros,  which  are  the  p-anitoid  equivalents  of  the  basalts 
and  diabases,  consist  mainly  of  plagioclase  and  pyroxene,  with  vari- 
ous admixtures  of  other  minerals.  At  one  end  of  the  series  we  have 
anorthosite,  or  labradorite  rock,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  Mdspiir:  nt  the  other  end  t\\e  plw^locUvsc  dimini.shes  in  amount, 
and  the  rocks  approach  the  pyroxemle^.    ^ot\xv^  ^^jJ^\<5  ^Qisk»5cas» 
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monoclinic  pyroxene;  in  norite,  rhombic  pyroxene,  usually  hyper- 
sthene,  appears.  The  gabbro  family  is  a  large  one,  with  many  varie- 
ties of  rock,  and  only  a  few  examples  of  it  are  covered  by  the  sub- 
joined table. 

Analyses  of  (jahhros. 

A.  Anorthcsite,  Monhegan  Island,  Maine.  Analyzed  and  described  by  E.  C.  E.  Lord, 
Am.  Geologist,  vol.  26,  p.  340,  1900,  Nearly  pure  plagioelase.  Magmatie  symbol,  1.5.5. 
CanadoHC. 

B.  fJabbro,  near  Emigrant  Gap,  Placer  County,  California.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hllle- 
brand.  Described  by  W,  Lindgren.  Contains  biotite,  hypersthene,  diallage,  plagioelase, 
and  orthoclasc.     Symbol,   11.5.3,4.     Andone. 

C.  Gabbro,  Emigrant  Gap,  California.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  Lind- 
gren. Contains  hypersthene,  diallage,  plagioelase,  and  orthoclase.  Symbol,  1 1 1.4.3.4. 
Vaolose. 

D.  Norite,  Elizabethtown,  Essex  County,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  De- 
scribed by  J.  F.  Kemp.  Contains  labradorite,  hypersthene,  garnets,  augite,  hornblende, 
biotite,  magnetite,  and  apatite.      Symbol,   II  1.5.3.4.     Camptonofie. 

E.  Bronzlte  norite.  Crystal  Falls,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  G.  Steiger.  Described  by 
J.  M.  Clements  and  H,  L.  Smyth.  Contains  bronzite,  hornblende,  and  labradorite.  Sym- 
bol, 1 1 1. 5.4.3.     Auvergnose. 

F.  Olivine  gabbro.  Birch  Lake,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Contains  a 
large  proportion  of  diallage  and  olivine.     Symbol,  III. 5.4. 3.     Auvergnose. 

G.  Hypersthene  gabbro,  Wetheredville,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described 
by  (i.  H.  Williams.  Contains  hypersthene,  diallage,  plagioelase,  magnetite,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,   I II. 5.5.     Kedahekaae. 

H.  Hypersthene  gabbro,  Gunflint  Lake,  Minnesota. .  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by 
W.  S.  Bayley.  Contains  hypersthene,  biotite,  diallage,  magnetite,  and  plagioelase.  Sym- 
bol, IV. 1.1. 2.     Cooko8c. 
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These  figures,  with  a  range  from  persalane  to  dofemane,  from 
1.5.5  to  IV.1.1.2,  are  enough  to  show  the  vagueness  of  the  terms 
gabbro  and  norite.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  B  and  C 
should  be  separated,  being  placed  in  different  classes,  orders,  and 
rangs,  the  quantitative  system  brings  out  the  general  diversity  of 
character  better  than  the  ordinary  mineralogical  classification.  It 
separates  things  which,  with  the  exception  above  noted,  are  essen- 
tially distinct. 

FEMIC  ROCKS. 

From  the  feldspathic  gabbros  rocks  pass  by  insensible  gradations 
into  varieties  which  are  wholly  femic,  or  nearly  so,  the  pyroxenites. 
hornblendites,  and  peridotites.  These  rocks  may  contain  pyroxene 
alone,  hornblende  alone,  or  olivine  alone,  or  may  be  mixtures  of  such 
minerals.  Small  quantities  of  plagioclase  may  remain  as  minor 
impurities;  but  they  count  for  little  in  classification.  Dunite  is 
nearly  pure  olivine;  saxonite  contains  enstatite  and  olivine;  picrite 
is  a  mixture  of  augite  and  olivine.  In  cortlandtite  we  have  horn- 
blende and  olivine;  in  wehrlite,  diallage  and  olivine;  in  Iherzolite, 
diopside,  a  rhombic  pyroxene,  and  olivine.  Websterite  contains 
bronzite  and  dioj)side,  and  so  forms  the  pyroxenite  end  of  the  series. 
The  nomenclature  is  varied,  and  the  terms  are  not  rigorously  used. 
Hornblendite  is  a  femic  rock  in  which  hornblende  is  the  prevailing 
mineral.**  The  following  table  deals  with  the  rocks  in  which  pyrox- 
enes predominate: 

Analyses  of  pyroxenites. 

A.  rortlandtlt«\  Belchortown,  Massachusetts,  Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eaklns.  Described 
by  B.  K.  Emerson.  Contains  hornI)lende.  pyroxene,  biotite,  olivine,  and  magnetite.  Mag- 
raatic   symbol,    IV.l-M.l.      lielcheroHv. 

H.  Wehrlite,  near  K<'d  Bluff,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Kakins.  I>e8cribed  by  G.  P.  Mer- 
rill. Contains  olivine,  diallage.  brown  mica,  rarely  plagioclase.  and  secondary  Iron 
oxid<'S.     Symbol,    IV.1M.2.      Wehrlose. 

C.  Hornblende  picrite.  North  Meadow  Creek.  Montana.  Analysis  by  Eakins.  De- 
scribed by  Merrill.  Contains  hornblende,  olivine,  pleonaste,  iron  oxides,  and  occasionally 
hypersthene.      Symbol.    IV.l-M.L*.      M'rlnlofte. 

D.  I'yroxenite,  Baltimore  County.  Maryland.  Analysis  by  .T.  E.  Whitfield.  Described 
by  G.  H.  Williams.     Contains  hypersthene  and  diallage.     Symbol,  V.l^.l.l,     Maricone. 

E.  Websterite.  Webster.  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider.  Described  by 
Williams.     Consists  of  diopside  and  bronzite.      Symbol.  V.l'.2.1.      W'ehnteroHe. 

F.  Weljsterite.  Oakwood.  Maryland.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Ilillebrand,  Described  by 
A.  G.   Leonard.     Contains  hypersthene  and   diallage.     Symbol,   V.P.I, 2.     Ceciloae. 

G.  Lherzolite,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  .Vnalysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard.  Described 
by  Williams.  Contains  oMvin<',  bronzite.  and  diallage;  the  olivine  partly  serpentlnlzed. 
Symbol,   V.l^.l.l.      liallhnot  iaxc. 

II.  Pyroxenite.  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  Whitfield.  Described  by 
Williams.     Contains  hypersthene  and  diallage.     Symbol,   V.P.I. 2.     Baltimoroae. 


«  Two  analyses  of  hornblendites   are  given  in   Washington's  tables,   Prof.   Paper   U.   S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  14,  pp.  345,  359,  1003. 
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The  general  presence  of  chromium  and  nickel  in  these  rocks  is 
noteworthy.  The  wehrlite  (analysis  B)  is  almost  on  the  line  between 
pyroxenites  and  peridotites.  The  formation  of  actual  diallage  from 
the  normative  diopside  in  it  would  give  the  pyroxenes  a  slight  pre- 
dominance over  the  olivine.  The  following  analyses  represent 
peridotites : 

Analyses  of  perklotiteH, 

A.  Cortlandtlte,  Ilchester.  Maryland.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described  by 
G.  H.  Williams.  Contains  olivine,  pyroxene,  and  hornblende  partly  alter«»d  to  talc.  Mag- 
matlc  symbol,    IV. 1^.1.1.     (ortlandtoMr. 

B.  Peridotite,  near  Silver  Cllflf,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eakins.  Described  by 
W.  Cross.  Contains  hornblende,  blotite,  hypersthene,  olivine,  a  little  plagioclase,  apatite, 
pyrrhotltc,  and  sillimanite.     Symbol,   IV.  1*.  1.2.     Ctisterosc. 

C.  Peridotite,  near  Opin  Lake,  Michijian.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  C.  R. 
Van  Hise  and  W.  S.  Bayley.  Contains  diallage.  olivine,  magnetite,  and  plagioclase. 
S.vmbol,   IV.2M.2. 

D.  Mica  pt?ridotlte,  Oittenden  County,  Kentucky.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described 
by  J.  S.  Diller.  Contains  blotite.  serpentine,  and  perofskite,  with  less  apatite,  rausco- 
vite,  magnetite,  calcite,  chlorite,  and  other  secondary  products.  Symbol,  IV.2*.1.2. 
Subrang  of  Casaelinse. 

E.  Saxonite,  Douglas  County.  Oregon.  Analysis  by  R  W.  Clarke.  Described  by  J.  8. 
Diller  and  F.  W.  Clarke.  Contains  olivine  and  enstatite,  with  a  little  magnetite  and 
chromite.     Symbol.   V.lM.l. 

V.  Dunite,  Corundum  Hill,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  and  description  by  T.  M.  Cha- 
tard.     Contains  olivine,  with  a  little  chromite.     Syml)oI,   V.l^.l.l.     Duuo%e. 
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G.  Perldotlte,  Tulameen  River,  British  Columbia.  .-Vnalysis  by  Ilillcbrand.  Described 
by  J.  F.  Kemp.  Contains  olivine  and  serpentine,  with  magnetite,  ma^eslte,  and  calcite. 
Symbol,  V.lM.l.     Dunose. 
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In  the  peridotites  a  certain  amount  of  serpentinization  is  almost 
always  observed.  This  is  shown  in  the  analyses  by  the  unusually 
large  j)ercentages  of  water.  The  latter  is  neglected  in  calculating  the 
norms,  and  so  normative  hypersthene  appears,  which  an  absolutely 
unaltered  rock  would  not  show\  That  is,  serpentine,  instead  of  rep- 
resenting the  parent  olivine,  is  equivalent  to  hypersthene  plus  olivine, 
and  the  norms  become  misleading.  A  rock  consisting  originally  of 
pure  olivine  might  find  its  place  in  any  one  of  several  different  rangs 
or  subrangs,  according  to  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has 
undergone.  Two  samples  from  the  same  rock  mass  might  vary  in 
this  manner.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  the  quantitative  classification 
applies  only  to  fresh  material;  practically  it  is  applied  to  altered 
peridotites,  like  those  cited  above,  which  all  appear  in  Washington's 
tables. 
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A  few  igneous  rocks  exist  which  seem  to  form  an  exceptional  group 
by  themselves.  They  consist  largely,  or  even  mainly,  of  free  basic 
oxides,  such  as  corundum  or  magnetite;  and  many  transitional  mix- 
tures lie  between  them  and  the  ordinary  silicate  rocks.  V^'iih  these 
oxides  it  is  convenient  to  group  certain  titaniferoiis  rocks,  which 
otherwise  might  form  a  class  by  themselves.  The  following  analyses 
represent  a  few  rocks  of  this  truly  basic  character,  with  exumples  of 
the  transitional  forms : 


Analyses  of  hasic  and  titaniferous  rocl-y. 

A.  ConiDdum  pegmatite,  Ural  Mountains,  Siberia.  Described  and  analyzed  by  J.  Moro- 
zewicz,  Min.  pet.  Mittli.,  vol.  18,  p.  210.  1808.  Contains  coruuduin  and  orthoclase,  witli 
accessory  rutile,  apatite,  and  zircon.     Magmntic  syralK)!.  P. 5. 1.8.     (nilofn-. 

B.  Kyschtymite,  Borsowka,  Ural  Mountains.  Descril)ed  and  analyzed  by  Morozewicz, 
op.  cit.,  p.  212.  Contains  corundum,  with  a  little  spinel,  anorthito.  blotito,  and  zircon. 
SymlK)!,  P. 5.5.     KyHchtymase. 

C.  nmenite  norlte,  Soggendal,  Norway.  Described  and  analyzed  by  C.  F.  Kolderup. 
Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,  1800,  p.  l(>r».  Contains,  In  approximnte  percentages,  ilmenlte, 
P.7.5;  hypersthene,  40.1;  anortblte,  11;  aibite,  8.7;  orthoclase,  0.0.  Symbol,  IV.31.1,.-^. 
Bcrgenoae. 

D.  Titaniferous  Iron  ore,  Lincoln  Pond,  Essex  County,  New  York.  Analysis  by  W.  F. 
Ililiebrand.     Described  by  J.  F.   Kemp.     Syml>ol,   IV. 4-.  1.4.     Adimnddckiasc. 

E.  Titaniferous  iron  ore,  Elizal)ethtown,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  De- 
scribed by  Kemp.     Symbol,   IV.4M.4.     Champlainiasc. 

F.  Magnetite  splnellite,  Routivaara,  Finland.  Analyzed  and  described  by  W.  Petersson, 
Geol.  F5ren.  Forhandl.,  vol.  15,  p.  49,  1893.  Symbol,  V.51.1.4.  No  magmatic  name 
assigned. 
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NORMS. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

or 

30.6  ! 
27.2  L 

1.4  , 

2.3 

0.6 

1.1 
8.4 
11.1 

1.1 

ab 

2.6 

an 

ne 

35.9 
1.7 

14.0 
2.3 
1.3 

10.8 

3.1 

ic 

i 

C 

36.8  ; 

50.5 

2.7 

34.6 

3.8 

3.5 

35.1 

4.8 

5.7 

14.8 

29.5 

31.0 

4.6 

hy 

of.;::::;...;;;: 

.7  , 

2.0 

io.e 

44.5 

23.7 

1.9 

mt 

48.5 

il 

20.8 

ap     

MgO 

1 

3.9 

FeO 

6.9 

1 

The  cumberlandite  of  Cumberland,  Khode  l.sland,  a  peridotite  rich 
in  titaniferous  magnetite,  also  belongs  in  this  group;  and  many  other 
similar  mixtures  are  known.  The  New  York  ores  are  found  in  close 
association  with  norites  or  gabbros.  Rocks  of  this  class  could  hardly 
be  associated  with  persilicic  masses,  such  as  granites  or  syenites. 
They  represent  a  marked  deficiency  of  silica  in  the  magmas  from 
which  they  came. 

I.IMIT1XG  CONDITIONS. 

Although  the  igneous  rocks,  as  the  analyses  and  descriptions  show, 
represent  a  great  variety  of  mineral  mixtures,  their  proximate  con- 
stitution is  subject  to  distinct  limitations.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
upon  rock-forming  minerals,  some  of  these  limitations  were  indi- 
cated, and  it  was  shown  that  certain  species  can  appear  only  under 
certain  definite  conditions.  The  experiments  of  Morozewicz  upon  the 
separation  of  corundum,  iolite,  etc.,  from  magmas  are  cases  in  point. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  reiterate  some  of  the  observations  which 
have  already  been  made  or  suggested,  in  order  to  properly  empha- 
size these  important  considerations.  For  this  purj)ose  we  need  only 
take  into  account  the  more  conspicuous  magmatic  minerals,  and  neg- 
lect the  rarer  species. 

Since  nearly  all  igneous  rocks  are  formed  chiefly  of  silicates,  a  par- 
tial table  of  rock-forming  minerals,  arranged  by  bases  with  reference 
to  maximum  and  minimum  silica,  will  be  convenient.  The  minerals 
to  be  thus  considered  are  the  following: 

Rocl'-forw  iiiii  in ittrrals. 


Base. 


Maxinnim  silica. 


Potassium Orthociase,  KAiSiaOg- 

Sodium Alhitc,  NaAlSi.iOs .. 

Calcium Diopside,  CaMgSijOfi. '. 

Magnesium Enstatite.  MpSiOs 

Ferrous  iron Pyroxene,  FeSiO.i 

Ferric  iron Aemite,  FeNaSijOg 

Aluminum Alhite,  NaAlSiaOs 


Minimum  silica. 


Leucite.  KAlSij0«. 
Nephelite,  NaAiSi04. 
Anorthite,  CaAlsSiiOs.o 
Forsterite.  MptSiO^i^..   . 
FavHlite,  FejSiO^  .  .(""^*"*^- 
Magnetite.  FegO,. 
Corundum.  AijOa. 


^  Melltite,  a  basic  silicate,  is  here  \eft  v>v\Y\wt5.ely  out  of  account,  and  so.   too,  is  aker- 
WBDite. 
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Intermediate  minerals,  such  as  analcite,  biotite,  muscovite,  etc.,  that 
contain  water,  can  form  only  under  pressures  or  conditions  of  viscosity 
which  prevent  the  water  from  expulsion. 

The  two  oxides  in  the  foregoing  list  can  only  appear  in  notable 
amounts  when  the  iron  or  alumina  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  silica. 
The  latter  will  go  to  the  formation  of  silicates  until  it  is  saturated, 
and  after  that  any  superfluous  oxide  can  be  deposited.  This  state- 
ment, however,  demands  qualification.  Free  silica  and  magnetite 
can  coexist  in  igneous  rocks  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  not  as  prin- 
cipal constituents.  The  conditions  of  their  coexistence  are  uncertain, 
but  fire  possibly  due  to  dissociation  in  the  molten  magma.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  latter  may  solidify  under  circumstances  of  viscosity 
which  prevent  some  of  the  separated  ions  from  uniting,  so  that  a  little 
quartz  and  a  little  magnetite  may  be  present,  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
rock.  This  explanation,  however,  is  merely  speculative  and  requires 
proof."  The  exception  does  not  invalidate  the  broad  general  state- 
ment that  the  two  species  are  essentially  incompatible.  Much  mag- 
netite and  much  quartz  do  not  occur  together  in  rocks  of  igneous 
origin. 

Similar  incompatibilities  are  shown  elsewhere  in  the  table.  Leucite 
and  silica  will  form  orthoclase;  nephelite  and  silica  yield  albite;  a 
member  of  the  olivine  family  with  silica  will  be  converted  into 
pyroxene,  and  so  on.  With  an  excess  of  silica  over  that  required  to 
generate  compounds  which  appear  in  the  minimum  column,  higher 
silicates  will  be  produced ;  and  as  silica  is  abundant  in  the  lithosphere 
the  maximum  is  most  often  reached.  Feldspars  and  pyroxenes  are 
much  more  common  than  lenad  minerals  or  olivine.  The  occasional 
concurrence  of  quartz  and  olivine  in  some  basalts  and  gabbros  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  same  dissociation  as  that  suggested  by  the 
coexistence  of  quartz  and  magnetite.  The  general  tendency  in  a  cool- 
ing magma  is  toward  the  generation  of  saturated  compounds.  ^Vhen 
silica  exceeds  the  amount  which  can  be  taken  up  by  the  bases,  the 
excess  appears  as  quartz,  tridymite,  or  opal,  or  else  it  becomes  an  un- 
differentiated portion  of  a  residual  glass. 

With  adequate  silica,  then,  the  number  of  compounds  which  a 
magma  can  yield  is  small.  The  persilicic  rocks,  therefore,  are  rela- 
tively simple  in  their  mineralogical  constitution,  and  in  the  quanti- 
tative classification  their  modes  do  not  differ  very  greatly  from  their 
norms,  except  with  respect  to  the  micas,  hornblendes,  and  augite. 
But  as  silica  diminishes  in  amount  the  mineralogical  complexity  of 
a  rock  is  likely  to  increase,  for  the  reason  that  a  larger  range  of 
unions  has  become  possible.  For  each  base  a  number  of  compounds 
are  capable  of  formation  and  the  same  magma,  solidifying  under 
different  conditions,  may  yield  very  dissimilar  prodv\e\^.    \w  ci\>w£t 


•It  bBH  also  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  IX,  on  the  moW^^n  ma.sai«L. 
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words,  we  encounter  the  well-known  fact  that  two  rocks  may  have 
the  same  ultimate  composition  and  yet  contain  different  mineral 
species.  The  difficulty  of  apportioning  the  several  bases  to  the  sev- 
eral minerals  in  a  rock  is  familiar  to  everyone  w^ho  has  tried  to 
discuss  any  large  number  of  rock  analyses.  Potassium  may  form 
orthoclase,  leucite,  muscovite,  or  biotite;  sodium  may  yield  albite, 
nephelite,  analcite,  alkali  hornblende,  or  acmite;  calcium  appears  in 
pyroxene,  amphibole,  anorthite,  or  melilite;  magnesium  in  pyroxene, 
amphibole,  olivine,  or  biotite;  iron  in  pyroxene,  amphibole,  olivine, 
acmite,  magnetite,  or  ilmenite;  and  aluminum  in  feldspars,  lenads, 
micas,  amphibole,  pyroxenes,  or  corundum.  The  conditions  of  equi- 
librium have  become  exceedingly  complicated,  and  it  is  only  as  we 
approach  the  subsilicic  magmas  that  simplicity  is  again  restored. 
With  deficient  silica  the  number  of  possibilities  is  lessened  and  such 
simple  rocks  as  the  peridotites  and  pyroxenites  are  formed.  An 
intermediate  magma  may  be  simple  from  lack  of  certain  constitu- 
ents, but  cases  of  that  kind  are  exceptional.  The  mediosilicic  rocks 
are  as  a  rule  more  complex  mineralogically  than  the  persilicic  or 
subsilicic  extremes.  The  ends  of  the  petrographic  series,  free  silica, 
or  free  basic  oxides,  are  necessarily  the  simplest  rocks  of  all.  At 
one  end  we  have  segregations  of  quartz;  at  the  other,  corundum 
rocks  or  magnetite.  Rocks  midway  between  these  extremes,  with 
silica  ranging  from  45  to  55  per  cent,  contain  the  greatest  variety  of 
minerals,  for  ortho-,  meta-,  and  tri-silicates  are  then  capable  of 
coexistence.  In  a  rock  containing  silicates  of  all  three  classes,  with 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  the  tw^o  alkalies,  and  both  oxides  of  iron 
as  basos,  the  possibilities  of  union  become  very  numerous.  In  the 
magma  itself  the  bases  will  be  apportioned  to  the  several-  silicic 
acids  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  mass  action,  each  one  being  gov- 
erned by  the  relative  number  ^f  its  molecules  in  a  unit  volume  of 
solution.  When  cooling  begins,  the  separation  of  each  mineral  will 
depend  upon  its  fusibility,  its  solubility,  and  its  relation  to  the 
possible  eutectic  ratios;  and  the  solubility  will  fluctuate  with  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  mass.  With  each  deposition  of  crystals 
all  of  the  foregoing  conditions  will  change,  for  the  composition  of 
the  residual  fluid  will  have  been  altered.  In  theory,  then,  the 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  solidification  are  most  complex, 
excej)!  for  two-component  and  possibly  three-component  systems. 
We  are  therefore  compelled  to  deal  Tvith  the  problem  of  rock  com- 
position empirically  and  to  make  use  of  rules  based  upon  direct 
observation.  These  rules  are  by  no  means  rigorous,  for  although 
the  separation  of  minerals  from  a  cooling  magma  generally  follows  a 
stated  order  that  order  often  varies.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  order 
described  bv  IT.  Rosenbusch.'^  as  follows: 


«  Element e  der  Oe8Vo\tvs\c\\Tv.\  \%'^%,  ^.  \<i. 
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1.  Apatite,  zircon,  spinel,  the  titanates,  and  iron  ores.  These  are  almost  inva- 
riably the  first  minerals  to  crystallize. 

2.  The  Mg-i>,  Mg-Ca,  and  Fe-Ca  silicates,  such  as  olivine,  amphibole,  and 
pyroxene.  Biotite  is  also  placed  in  this  class.  As  a  rule  the  ortiiosilicates 
precede  the  metasilicates ;  olivine,  for  example,  sei)arating  before  pyroxene. 

3.  Feldspars  and  lenads  in  the  order  auorthite,  plagioclase,  alkali  feldspars, 
nephelite,  leucite. 

4.  Any  excess  of  quartz. 

The  frequency  with  which  this  order  is  followed  is  probably  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  most  rocks  consist  mainly  of  alu mo- 
silicates,  and  especially  of  feldspars  and  quartz.  That  is,  they  con- 
tain predominantly  compounds  of  the  same  class,  in  which  the  other 
rock-forming  minerals  are  dissolved.  The  latter  separate  from 
solution  in  the  general  order  of  their  solubility,  the  least  soluble 
first;  but  that  property  varies  with  the  composition  of  the  mixture. 
In  an  isomorphous  series,  like  the  feldspars,  the  least  fusible  tend  to 
be  deposited  earlier  than  the  others,  but  fusibility  is  a  minor  factor 
in  the  process  of  solidification.  Quartz,  which  solidifies  in  most  cases 
at  the  very  end  of  the  series,  is  a  relatively  infusible  substance;  but, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  probably  forms  a  eutectic  mixture  with 
the  feldspars  which,  by  virtue  of  its  depressed  melting  point,  is  the 
last  part  of  a  magma  to  congeal.  The  minor  accessories  among  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  which  crystallize  first  although  present  in 
trifling  amounts,  possibly  form  no  eutectics  with  the  feldspars. 
Otherwise  we  should  expect  them  to  remain  in  solution  much  longer. 

PROXIMATE    CAIiCUIiATlONS. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  predict,  with  anything  like  quantitative  accuracy,  what 
minerals  will  form  when  a  magma  of  given  composition  solidifies. 
Partial  and  semiquantitative  forecasts  are  practicable;  we  can  say, 
for  instance,  that  the  proportion  of  oithoclase  will  lie  between  as- 
signable limits;  and  if  the  analysis  shows  a  ratio  of  silicon  to  oxygen 
lower  than  SigOg,  or  1 : 2.607,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  a  cal- 
culable amount  of  silica  will  remain  uncombined.  Only  in  the  sim- 
plest, cases  can  a  complete  forecast  be  made,  and  they  are  excej)tional. 

Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  a  magma  or  an  analysis  repre- 
senting a  magma  and  nothing  more  we  attempt  to  discuss  the  com- 
position of  a  rock  in  which  the  separate  minerals  have  been  identified 
by  the  microscope.  In  other  words,  suppose  we  have  the  bulk  analysis 
of  a  rock  and  also  its  petrographic  description;  how  far  can  we 
compute  its  proximate  composition?  To  this  question  no  single 
answer  can  be  given;  in  some  cases  the  computation  is  easy,  in  others 
it  is  impossible.  The  conventional  "  norms "  of  the  quantitative 
classification  can  always  be  calculated,  but  the  actual  cou\\)o^\<\cnw 
may  be  quite  another  thinly.  It  is  the  latter  w\\\c\v  eoxvc«tTiS>  w^  \\o^ - 
Let  U8  take  some  concrete  examples  for  discussioxv. 
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Two  rocks  of  relatively  simple  composition  are  the  following,  for 
which  data  are  given  in  Survey  Bulletin  No.  228,  and  also  in  Wash- 
ington's tables. 

A.  (Jranlte-syenite  porphyry,  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N. 
Stokes.  Described  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  orthoclase,  quartz, 
oligoclase,  muscovite,  and  iron  oxides.     Lijtaroae. 

B.  Riotite  granite,  El  Capitan,  Yosemite  Valley.  Analysis  by  W.  Valentine.  Described 
by  II.  W.  Turner.  Contains  alkali  feldspar,  plagloclase,  quartz,  blotlte,  titanite,  apatite, 
and  iron  oxides.  The  analysis  shows  that  a  trace  of  zircon  is  probably  present  also. 
To8cano8€. 


ANALYSKS. 


NORMS. 


I 


SiOs... 
AhOa. . 
FejOa. . 
FeO... 
MnO.. 
MgO.. 
CaO  . . . 
SrO . . . 
BaO . . 
NaiO . . 
KiO... 
HiO-. 
H.04-. 
TiOj. . 
ZrOs. . 

CI 


68.  ST) 

18.31 

.56 

.08 


-v-| 


.12 
1.00 
.10 
.13 
4.86 
4.74 
.27 
.83 
.20 


.03 


99. 88 


b: 


71.08 

15.90 

.62 

1.31 

.15 

.54 

2.60 

.02 

.04 

3.54 

4.08 


B. 


.30 
.22 
.08 
.10 
.02 


100.60 


Q.. 
or. 
ab. 
an. 
C. 

hy- 

mt. 
hm 


20.2 

27.8 

27.8 

23.9 

40.9 

29.9 

5.0 

13.1 

3.5 

.9 

.3 

3.3 

.2 

.9 

.4    .. 

111  calcuhiling  the  actual  composition  of  these  rocks,  it  is  best  to 
first  eliminate  the  accessories.  ZrOo  is  calculated  as  zircon,  FeoOg 
as  hematite  or  magnetite,  P.O5  and  CI  as  apatite,  and  TiOg  as  ilmenite, 
titanite,  or  rutih\  according  to  the  indications  given  in  the  petro- 
graj)hic  descrij)tioiis.  All  remaining  CaO  is  then  reckoned  as  equiv- 
alent to  anorthite,  and  all  Xa^O  as  albite.  In  A  the  trivial  amount 
of  MgO  is  aHuujued  to  be  in  the  form  MgSiOg,  that  is,  as  pyroxene  or 
amphibole:  in  B  the  magnesia  and  remaining  iron  oxide  are  to  be 
computed  as  biotite,  with  the  normal  formula  Al2(MgFe)2KHSi30i2. 
Upon  comparing  KX)  with  the  remainder  of  the  ALO,,,  the  latter,  in 
A,  is  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  orthoclase. 
That  excess  gives  a  datum  for  the  calculation  of  muscovite;  and 
when  that  is  deducted,  only  quartz  and  orthoclase  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. I'he  orthoclase  is  given  by  the  K.^0  and  Al.^Oa  still  unap- 
propriated, and  the  remaining  free  silica  represents  the  quartz.  The 
results  of  the  computation  are  shown  below,  the  trifling  amount  of 
MnO  being  consolidated  with  FeO,  and  the  SrO  and  BaO  with  lime. 
A  little  water  is  left  unaccounted  for,  presumably  as  uncombined 
with  auv  silicate. 
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Calculated  composition  of  rochs  represented  in  preceding  table. 


Quartz 

Orthoclase. 

Albite 

Anorthite.. 
Muscovite.. 

Biotite 

MgSiOj 

Zircon 

Titanite.... 

Apatite 

limenite 

Rutlle 

Magnetite.. 
Hematite... 


A. 

19.98 


B. 


29.64 


18.90  1       19.74 
41.07         29.87 


5.41 
13.06 


.30 


.17 
.11 


.56 


12.23 
6.50 


.12 
.54 
.24 


99.56        99.81 


These  calculations  are  simple  enough,  and  the  results  are  fairly 
accurate.  The  chief  uncertainties  are  with  the  micas,  and  especially 
with  the  biotite  in  B,  for  rock-forming  biotite  is  a  mineral  of  variable 
composition,  and  their  errors  affect  the  computations  with  regard  to 
orthoclase  and  quartz.  A  comparison  of  the  last  table  with  that  of 
the  norms  will  show  how  far  the  two  methods  of  calculation  diverge. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss  the  composi- 
tion of  a  rock  containing  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  biotite,  augite,  oli- 
vine, and  magnetite,  with  the  femic  minerals  present  in  fairly  large 
proportions.  In  such  a  case  the  alumina  goes  to  form  five  of  the  com- 
ponent minerals,  iron  to  four,  lime  to  two,  magnesia  to  three,  and 
potassium  to  two.  We  now  need  more  data  than  the  bulk  analysis 
and  the  usual  petrographic  description  can  give  us,  and  the  required 
information  may  be  obtained  either  from  chemical  or  from  physical 
sources.  Chemically,  we  may  separate  the  biotite,  augite,  and  olivine 
from  the  rock  and  analyze  each  one  by  itself.  In  that  way  we  can 
learn  something  of  the  distribution  of  the  bases,  and  so  become  able 
to  calculate  the  composition  of  the  rock.  Or,  olivine  being  soluble 
in  very  dilute  acids,  we  may  dissolve  it  out  from  a  known  weight  of 
rock  and  determine  the  amount  of  iron  and  magnesia  which  belong 
to  it.  The  same  procedure  may  be  followed  for  the  determination  of 
nephelite  when  that  mineral  happens  to  be  present.  Physically,  the 
rock  may  be  studied  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  when  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  several  minerals  can  be  measured  with  a  mi- 
crometer. Given  a  sufficient  number  of  such  measurements,  and,  the 
densities  of  the  minerals  being  known,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
elements  may  be  calculated,  and  the  results  obtained  can  be  checked 
by  the  chemical  analysis.**     A  cruder  process  consists  in  taking  an  en- 

•TlilB  method  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Quantitative  riassification,  pt.  3,  pp.  1S6-230, 
together  with  the  subject  of  calculating  norms  and  modes.  According  to  Ira  A.  Wil- 
liams, however  (Am.  Geologist,  vol.  35,  p.  34.  1005 1,  the  micromotor  method  is  unsatis- 
factory.    See  also  A.  Kosiwal,  Verhandl.  Iv.-k.  geol.  ReichsanstaU.  \^^^,  v-  \\^. 
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larged  photomicrograph  of  the  thin  section,  cutting  the  areas  repre- 
senting the  minerals  out  of  the  paper,  and  then,  by  weighing  the 
latter,  ascertaining  their  relative  proportions.  In  some  cases  a  rock 
powder,  in  known  quantity,  can  be  mechanically  separated  into  its 
mineral  constituents  by  means  of  Thoulet's  or  other  heavy  solutions, 
and  the  individual  portions  so  determined  directly.  By  one  method 
or  another  the  proV)lem  of  mineral  composition  can  generally  be 
sohed.  Only  when  a  rock  contains  much  glass  or  other  indetermi- 
nate matter  is  the  problem  incapable  of  fairly  accurate  solution.  If 
alteration  products  are  present — chlorites,  zeolites,  kaolin,  limonite, 
etc. — the  discussion  of  modes  becomes  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
conclusions  which  are  then  reached  have  very  slender  value. 

Note. — The  composition  of  igneous  rocks  is  often  represented  graphicaUy  by 
means  of  diagrams,  and  several  methods  for  doing  this  have  been  devised.  For 
an  exhaustive  memoir  upon  this  subject  see  J.  P.  Iddings,  Prof.  Paper  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  Xo.  18,  1003.  Tlie  (Uagrams  are  of  considerable  service  to  the 
Ijetrographer,  for  they  bring  chemical  relationships  and  differences  vividly  before 
the  eye. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  DECOMPOSrnON  OF  ROCKS. 

THE  GENERA!^  PROCESS. 

AVhen  a  rock  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  agencies  it  undergoes  a 
partial  decomposition  and  becomes  graduarlly  disintegrated.  Some  of 
its  substance  is  dissolved  by  percolating  waters,  themselves  of  atmos- 
pheric origin,  and  is  so  carried  away;  the  remaining  material,  partly 
hydrated  and  partly  unchanged  in  composition,  contains  products 
which  are  easily  separable  from  one  another.  By  flowing  streams 
the  finer  clays  or  silts  are  taken  away  from  the  coarser  and  heavier 
sand  grains,  and  this  process  is  an  important  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate formation  of  sandstones  and  shales.  Solution,  hydration,  dis- 
integration, and  mechanical  sorting  are  the  successive  stages  of  rock 
decomposition.  I  speak  now  in  general  terms.  The  subsidiary 
agents  of  decomposition  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  connection 
later. 

The  breaking  down  of  a  rock  is  effected  partly  by  mechanical  and 
partly  by  chemical  means.  Mechanical  agencies,  such  as  the  grind- 
ing power  of  glaciers,  the  pounding  of  waves,  erosion  by  streams,  the 
disruptive  effects  of  frost',  or  the  action  of  wind-blown  sand,  tend  to 
separate  the  particles  of  a  rock  and  to  furnish  fresh  surfaces  to  chem- 
ical attack.  Unequal  expansion,  due  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
also  assists  in  producing  disintegration."  The  distribution  of  vol- 
canic dust  is  still  another  mode  by  which  finely  subdivided  rock  is 
rendered  available  for  aqueous  decomposition.  The  latter  depends 
for  its  efficiency  partly  upon  the  water  itself  and  partly  upon  dis- 
solved acids,  salts,  or  gases.  Rain  water  falls  upon  the  surface  of  a 
rock  and  sinks  more  or  less  deeply  into  its  pores  and  crevices.  Rain, 
as  we  have  already  seen,^  carries  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  solii- 
tion,  together  with  other  substances  in  varying  proportions.  Water 
and  gas  both  exert  a  solvent  action,  and  tlie  fluid  which  then  saturates 
the  rock  becomes  charged  with  the  products  of  solution.  These  may 
intensify  or  inhibit  further  action,  according  to  circumstances.  Some 
of  the  dissolved  matter,  r^deposited,  may  form  a  protecting  film  and 
so  delay  or  prevent  further  solution.     This  retardation,  however,  is 

"This  subject  Is  fully  dis(nisse<l  by  J.  ('.  Branner,  in  his  paper  upon  the  decomposition 
of  rocks  in  Brazil,  Bull.  (Jool.  Soc.  America,  vol.  7,  p.  255,  1896. 
*  See  ante,  pp.  44  ct  seq. 

14390— Bull  330— OS 26  '^^ 
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temporary,  for  mechanical  disintegration  is  accompanied  by  a  rub- 
bing of  the  loosened  particles  together,  and  so  the  coating  of  insolu- 
ble matter  is  removed. 

Normal  air  contains,  in  round  numbers,  21  per  cent  by  volume  of 
oxygen  and  0.08  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  rain  water  these  active  gases 
are  concentrated,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  R.  W.  Bunsen.«  Air 
extracted  from  rain  water  at  different  temperatures  has  the  composi- 
tion by  volume  given  below. 

Compositum  <tf  air  vxiiacted  from  rain  water  at  d liferent  temperatures. 


0°. 

5°. 

2.68 
33.97 

10°. 

15°. 

2XP. 

C&rbon  dioxide 

* 

•2.92 
33.88 
as.  20 

2.46 
34.05 
63.49 

2.26 
34.12 
63.62 

2.14 

0xyKt?n       , 

84.17 

Nitrogen  « - 

63.69 

"  Includir 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

ig  argon. 

As  waters  of  this  character  sink  deeper  into  a  rock  mass,  a  portion 
of  their  effectiveness  is  lost,  for  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  chiefly 
consumed  near  the  surface,  and  their  share  of  the  chemical  effect  tends 
to  become  zero.  The  decrease  in  the  case  of  oxygen  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  B.  Lepsius,^  who  has  analyzed  the  gaseous  con- 
tents of  waters  from  three  bore  holes  of  different  depth.  Air 
extracted  from  water  at  12  meters  below  the  surface  contained  24.00 
per  cent  of  oxygen,  at  18  meters,  21.07  per  cent,  and  at  25  meters, 
only  12.00  per  cent.  In  rock  dec()mj)osition,  then,  oxidation  is  largely 
a  surface  phenomenon,  and  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  so  far  as  it 
is  directly  obtained  from  the  atmosj)here,  must  follow  the  same  rule. 
Carbonic  acid,  however,  is  nlso  derived  from  other  sources,  so  that  its 
effects  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  upper  strata.  Its  presence  in 
ground  waters  will  bc»  considered  presently. 

When  meteoric  waters  act  ujwn  a  mass  of  rock,  the  effects  produced 
will  dej)end  upon  the  nature  of  the  minerals  which  they  encounter. 
Let  us  confine  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  more  important 
species  of  niagmatic  origin,  such  as  the  feldspars,  micas,  pyroxenes, 
amphilK)les,  olivine,  leiicite,  nephelite,  and  the  typical  sulphide, 
pyrite.  The  last-named  mineral,  although  found  in  relatively  small 
propoiiions,  is  nevertheless  im]x)rtanl,  for  by  oxidation  and  hydra- 
tion it  yields  soluti(ms  of  sulphates  having  a  distinctly  acid  reaction. 
These  acid  solutions  act  strongly  upon  other  constituents  of  rocks, 
and  intensify  the  activity  of  the  percolating  waters.     The  sulphates 


«  Ann.  Cbem.  Pharm..  vol.  O.S,  p.  48,   IS.in 
1858. 

*  Ber.   Deiitsch.  chem.  <Jesell..  vol.  18,  p.   248 
been  recorded  by  other  observers. 


See  also  M.  Rniimert,  idem,  vol.  88,  p.  17, 
1885.     Evidence  of  similar  purport  has 
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contained  in  natural  waters  are  largely  derived  from  this  source,  at 
least  primarily.  The  re-solution  of  secondary  sulphates  is  of  course 
not  to  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  obviously  a  later  j^henomenon. 

BOIiUBIIilTY  OF  ]VUNKRAIi8. 

That  nearly  all  minerals  are  more  or  less  attacked  by  water  has 
long  been  known,  and  also  that  carbonated  w^aters  act  still  more  ener- 
getically. The  experiments  of  W.  B.  and  R.  E.  Rogers,*  in  1848, 
established  these  facts  conclusively.  Many  minerals  were  tested,  and 
all  were  perceptibly  soluble.  From  40  grains  of  hornblende,  digested 
during  forty-eight  hours  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  0.08 
grain  of  silica,  0.095  of  ferric  oxide,  0.13  of  lime,  and  0.095  of  mag- 
nesia, or  nearly  1  per  cent  in  all,  were  extracted.^  In  the  classical 
investigations  of  A.  Daubree  ^  e3  kilograms  of  orthoclase,  agitated 
with  pure  water  for  192  hours  in  a  revolving  iron  cylinder,  yielded  a 
solution  containing  2.52  grams  of  K._.0,  w'ith  trifling  amounts  of 
silica  and  alumina.  Two  kilograms  of  the  feldspar,  shaken  for  ten 
days  in  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  gave  0.270  gram  of  K^O 
with  0.750  of  silica.  The  amount  of  decomposition  was  greater,  but 
the  quantity  of  polash  passing  into  solution  was  less.  A  8  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  was  a  much  less  effective  agent  than  water 
alone.     Leucite  was  not  so  vigorously  attacked  as  orthoclase. 

In  1867  A.  Kenngotf  showed  that  many  minerals  gave  an  alka- 
line reaction  when  in  contact  with  moistened  test  paper;  and  in 
1877  R.  Midler  ^  published  an  important  memoir  upon  the  solu- 
bility of  various  species  in  carbonated  w^ater.  The  powdered  sub- 
stances were  digested  in  the  solvent  during  sev'en  weeks,  and  after 
that  treatment  the  dissolved  portions  were  quantitatively  analyzed. 
The  results  are  summed  up  below.  The  percentages  of  the  several 
constituents  determined  refer  to  the  total  amount  of  each  in  a  given 
mineral;  the  "sum"  is  the  percentage  of  all  dissolved  matter  in 
terms  of  the  original  substance.  That  is,  under  Kj,0  1.8527  per  cent 
of  the  total  potash  in  orthoclase  was  dissolved,  while  only  0.828  per 
cent  of  the  entire  mineral  passed  into  solution. 

•Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  5,  p.  401,  1848. 

*The  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  was  conducted  was  60°,  presumably 
Fahrenheit. 

*■  £:tudes  synth^tiques  de  g^logle  exp^rlmentale,  pp.  271-275.  See  also  p.  252  for  an 
experiment  upon  the  solubility  of  granite. 

*  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1867,  pp.  77,  769. 

'  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  vol.  27.  Min.  Mltth.,  p.  25,  1877.  Mttller  gives  a 
good  summary  of  previous  work  upon  the  subject,  and  cites,  in  addition  to  the  memoirs 
mentioned  here,  papers  by  Dittrich,  Haushofer.  Ludwlu.  lloppe-Seyler,  and  others.  A 
later  summary,  l)y  F.  K.  Cameron  and  .T.  M.  Hell,  is  In  Bull.  No.  .'iO,  Bureau  of  Soils, 
r.  S.  Dept.  Agrlc.  p.  12,  100.^,.  V.  Pichnrd  (Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  .'.th  ser.,  vol.  l.^  p.  520. 
1878)  found  that  several  magnesian  silic.ites  gave  alkaline  reactions  with  litmus  paper. 
F.  Sestlnl  (abstract  in  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  35,  p.  511.  1002)  made  similar,  but 
cjuantitative  obsrrvations  on  augife.  anipbibole  and  tremolite.  According  to  F,  Cornu 
(Min.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  24.  p.  417,  1905:  vol.  25.  p.  489.  1907 »,  who  t<^^\^^  mwev^  \s^\aKt'8\'^ 
with  litmus,  kaolinitc,  pyrophyllite,  nontronite,  etc.,  gWe  acVA  x^^lcIVq^^. 
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Material  extracted  frmn  minerals  by  carbofiated  water. 
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1.291 
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2  111 

Serpentine 

1  211 

The  relative  solubility  of  several  minerals,  chiefly  magnesian 
species,  in  ordinary  water  was  determined  by  E.  W.  Hoffmann  *  in 
1882.  His  method  of  procedure  consisted  in  allowing  water  to  per- 
colate through  the  powdered  material  for  two  months  and  measur- 
ing the  loss  of  weight ;  a  possibility  of  gain  by  hydration  seems  not 
to  have  been  considered.     The  data  given  are  as  follows: 

Relative  solubility  of   various  minerals  in  water. 


Vesuvianite 

Epidote 

Olivine 

Chlorite  . . . . 

Talc 

Muscovite  .. 
Biotite 


Grams 

Loss  of 

taken. 

weight. 

4.109 

0.064 

8.353 

.052 

3.506 

.07H 

2.591 

.094 

1. 1245 

.105 

.fia'>8 

.166 

.9736 

.035 

The  excessive  sohibility  here  shown  for  talc  and  muscovite  is  highly 
questionable.  Hoffmann's  experiments  are  entitled  to  very  little 
weight.  It  has  been  shown  by  Alexander  Johnstone^  that  micas 
exposed  to  the  action  of  pure  and  carbonated  waters  during  an  entire 
year  became  hydrated  and  increased  in  volume.  The  latter  phe- 
nomenon may  account  for  the  easy  weathering  of  micaceous  sand- 
stones. Muscovite  apjDcared  to  be  insohible,  but  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonic acid  the  biotite  lost  magnesia  and  iron.  In  another  communi- 
cation ^  Johnstone  states  that  olivine  is  slightly  attacked  by  carlx)n- 
ated  water;  and  in  still  another''  he  described  the  action  of  that 
reagent  upon  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  labradorite,  hornblende,  augite, 
etc.  Among  the  feldspars,  orthoclase  was  the  least  and  labradorite 
the  most  soluble;  hornl)len(le  and  augite  were  acted  upon  even  more 
rapidly.  These  observations  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  those  of 
Miiller,  whose  figures  show  a  similar  order  of  magnitude  among  the 
determined  solubilities. 


"  InaiiK.   Diss..   T.oipziy:.    1SSl\ 
"Quart.  .lonr.  (leol.  Soc,  vol.  45,  p.  :t08.  1SK9. 
'•  Proc.   Hoy.   Soc.   Kdinluirffli.  vol.   15.  p.  r.\(\.  ISRS. 
''Tniris.  Kdinluu-^h  (Jcol.  Soc,  vol.  ."».  p.  I'SL',  1887. 
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In  recent  years  a  few  data  have  been  published  by  C.  Doelter  **  rela- 
tive to  anorthite,  nephelite,  and  some  zeolites.  The  nephelite  in  partic- 
ular was  strongly  attacked  by  carbonic  acid.  There  are  also  experi- 
ments by  F.  W.  Clarke  ^  on  the  alkalinity  of  several  silicates,  which 
were  followed  by  some  quantitative  determinations  by  G.  Steiger.*^ 
Micas,  feldspars,  leucite,  nephelite,  cancrinite,  sodalite,  spodumene, 
scapolite,  and  a  number  of  zeolites  were  studied,  and  in  every  case  a 
distinct  solubility  was  observed.  Apophyllite,  natrolite,  and  pectolite 
gave  remarkably  strong  alkaline  reactions  when  moistened,  but  the 
intensity  of  the  coloration  produced  with  indicators  gave  inaccurate 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  decomposition  had  occurred. 
Between  the  qualitative  and  the  quantitative  data  there  were  dis- 
crepancies, which  have  been  cleared  up. only  within  the  last  two  yeare. 
A.  S.  Cushman,^  in  his  work  upon  rock  powders,  has  shown  that  when 
orthoclase  is  shaken  with  water  an  immediate  extraction  of  alkaline 
salts  takes  place,  but  it  is  only  a  partial  measure  of  the  amount  of 
decomposition.  Colloidal  substances,  silica  or  aluminous  silicates, 
are  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  retain  a  portion  of  the  separated 
alkali,  but  give  it  up  to  electrolytic  solvents.  For  example,  25  grams 
of  orthoclase  were  shaken  up  with  100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled 
water.  The  mixture  was  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  on  evaporation 
gave  0.0060  gram  of  residue.  With  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  a  soluble  residue  of  0.0608  gram  was  obtained.  With 
diabase  25  grams  in  pure  water  yielded  an  extract  of  0.0064  solid 
residue;  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  it  gave 
0.1412  gram.  These  gains  do  not  imply  increased  decomposition,  but 
only  a  liberation  of  the  soluble  compounds  which  had  been  entangled 
in  the  colloids  that  were  formed  at  the  same  time.  Any  salt  in  solu- 
tion is  likely  to  affect  in  some  such  manner  the  apparent  solubility 
of  a  rock  or  mineral,  a  conclusion  which  is  in  harmony  with  many 
observations  upon  the  tendency  of  soils  and  clays  to  absorb  salts,  and 
especially  salts  of  potassium,  from  percolating  waters.  As  the  lat- 
ter change  in  composition,  their  decomposing  and  dissolving  capaci- 
ties are  altered;  and  since  the  rocks  differ  in  composition,  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  what  the  effects  of  waters  in  any 
particular  case  will  be. 

Still,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  we  can  trace  the 
course  of  rock  decomposition  along  several  lines.  The  evidence,  both 
as  found  by  experiment  in  the  laboratory  and  by  field  observations, 
shows  that  all  minerals,  certainly  all  of  the  important  ones,are  attacked 

«  Min.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  11,  p.  319,  1890. 
*  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  167,  p.  156,  1900. 
*■  Idem,  p.  159. 

**  r.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bull.  No.  9li,  1905.  and  Office  of  Public 
Koads,  Circular  No.  38. 
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by  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles  yield 
most  readily  to  waters,  then  follow  the  plagioclase  feldspars,  then 
orthoclase  and  the  micas,  with  nniscovite  the  most  resistant  of  all. 
Even  quartz  is  not  (juite  insoluble,  and  the  corrosion  of  quartz  pebbles 
in  conglomerates  has  been  noted  by  several  observers.*  Among  the 
connnoner  accessories,  apatite  and  pyrite  are  most  easily  decompK)sed, 
magnetite  is  less  attacked,  and  such  minerals  as  zircon,  corundum, 
chromite,  ilmenite,  etc.,  tend  to  accumulate  with  little  alteration  in 
the  sandy  rock  residues.  These  minerals  are  not  absolutely  incorrod- 
ible, but  they  are  nearly  so.  Corundum,  for  example,  slowly  under- 
goes hydration,"  and  is  converted,  at  least  superficially,  into  gibbsite 
or  diaspore. 

The  effect  of  rain  water  upon  a  rock  must  now  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral phases.  First,  it  partially  dissolves  the  more  soluble  minerals, 
with  liberation  of  colloidal  silica,  and  the  formation  of  carbonates 
containing  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies.  The  iron  carbonate 
is  almost  instantly  oxidized,  forming  a  visible  rusty  coating  or  pre- 
cipitate of  ferric  hydroxide.  The  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkali  salts 
remain  partly  in  solution,  to  l>e  washed  aw^ay,  together  with  much  of 
the  dissolved  silica. 

The  character  of  the  solution  thus  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
felds])athic  rocks  has  been  investigated  by  W.  P.  Headden.*"  After 
prolonged  treatment  of  orthoclase  with  water  containing  carbonic 
acid,  he  obtained  a  sohition  which,  ujxm  evaporation,  yielded  a  resi- 
due carrying  over  40  per  cent  of  silica. 

The  second  phase  of  the  [process  is  represented  by  a  hydration  of  the 
undissolved  residues.  The  feldsi)ars  are  transformed  into  kaolin,  the 
magnesian  minerals  into  talc  or  serpentine,  the  iron,  as  we  have  seen, 
becomes  essentially  limonite,  and  the  quartz  grains  are  but  little  if  at 
all  changed.  This  double  process  of  solution  and  hydration  is  accom- 
]:)anied  by  an  increase  of  volume,  which  may  or  may  not  a&sist  in 
effecting  disintegration.  On  the  surface,  the  weathered  rock 
crumbles  easily:  hut  if  the  alterations  have  taken  place  at  consider- 
able depths,  the  |)rossure  due  to  expansion  may  hold  all  the  particles 
in  place,  and  the  rock  will  seem  at  a  first  glance  to  be  unaltered.  Such 
a  rock,  although  a|)parently  solid  when  it  is  first  exposed  to  the  air, 
rapidly  falls  to  pieces  and  becomes  a  mass  of  sand  and  clay.  This 
j)eculiarity  was  noted  by  (i.  P.  Merrill  '^  in  certain  granites  of  the 

«  Soe  r.  W.  FTayos,  Hnll.  Cool.  f^or.  Amorfca,  vol.  S,  p.  2i:i,  1807;  M.  L.  FuUer,  Jour. 
Geol..  vol.  10,  p.  815,  1002;  ('.  H.  Smyth,  Am.  Jour.  Sol..  4th  sor..  vol.  19,  p.  282.  1905. 
For  the  sohihllity  of  (pi.-irfz  in  solutions  of  borax  or  of  alkaline  silicates,  see  Q.  Spezia, 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  7S.  pt.  2,  p.  .".ori,  lono;   vi)l.  so,  pt.  2,  p.  605,  1901. 

''S.  J.  Thn^Mitt.  MInoralchomisch*'  Studlon.  p.  104,  1001. 

••Am.  Jour.  Scl..  4th  ser..  vol.   KJ.  j).   ISl.  lOO;^ 

"Bull.  (Jeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  (i,  p.  321,  1895. 
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District  of  Columbia,  and  by  O.  A.  Derby  '^  at  railway  cuttings  in 
Brazil.  In  the  latter  case,  the  rocks,  when  first  uncovered,  were  so 
hard  that  they  were  removed  by  blasting;  but  they  soon  underwent  a 
sort  of  slacking  process  and  crumbled  away. 

By  solution,  oxidation,  and  hydration,  then,  a  solid  rock  is  con- 
verted into  an  aggregate  of  loose  material,  which  may  remain  in  place 
as  soil  or  be  removed  by  the  mechanical  agency  of  running  waters. 
As  a  rule  the  chemical  processes  are  incomplete;  some  of  the  minerals 
are  not  entirely  altered,  and  the  loose  products  therefore  exhibit 
many  variations.  In  general  terms,  the  streams  separate  the  dis- 
integrated materials  into  coarser  and  finer  or  lighter  and  heavier 
portions.  The  claylike  substances  are  generally  light  and  finely 
divided,  and  therefore  remain  longest  in  suspension.  The  heavier 
sands  and  gravels  are  hot  carried  so  far,  and  thus  a  separation  is 
effected.  In  these  coarser  portions  are  found  quartz,  together  with 
undecomposed  fragments  of  the  various  minerals;  the  lighter  silts 
are  less  variable  in  composition.  Between  silt  and  sand,  however, 
there  are  all  possible  gradations,  and  a  corresponding  diversity  is 
shown  by  the  rocks  that  are  formed  by  their  reconsolidation.  Mud, 
sand,  and  gravel  yield  shalies,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates;  but 
there  are  sandy  shales  and  argillaceous  sandstones.  The  separations 
are  sometimes  fairly  complete,  but  they  are  oftener  imperfect.  Swift 
watery  are  more  effective  than  sluggish  ones,  both  as  regards  prompt-  . 
ness  of  action  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  separations.  A  moun- 
tain torrent  becomes  quickly  turbid  and  quickly  clear,  while  a  river 
flowing  through  a  flat  alluvial  country  is  rarely  free  from  discolora- 
tion by  suspended  sediments.  Much  silt  goes  to  the  ocean ;  the  coarser 
sands  and  gravels  subside  near  the  place  of  their  origin.  I  speak 
now  of  stream  deposits,  but  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  which  repre- 
sent disintegration  through  the  action  of  waves,  follow  similar  rules. 
The  gravelly  j)ortions  are  left  highest  on  the  beach,  then  come  the 
sands,  and  the  lighter  particles  are  carried  away  to  be  laid  down  as 
oceanic  ooze. 

But  rain  water  is  not  the  only  chemical  agent  for  effecting  rock 
decomposition.  Below  the  surface  the  ground  water  is  at  work,  and 
that  contains  an  accumulation  of  the  salts  formed  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  process.  It  is  poorer  in  oxygen  than  the  surface  waters, 
but  richer  in  other  substances,  and  it  may  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  organic  matter  derived  from  the  decay  of  vegetation.  This 
organic  matter  often  reverses  the  oxidation  which  had  previously 
taken  place,  reducing  ferric  to  ferrous  compounds  and  sulphates  to 
sulphides.     Pyrite,  dissolved  away  from  the  surface  rocks,  may  reap- 

«.Tour.  Oeol..  vol.  4.  p.  529.   1S96.     Holland    (Qiiart.   .loiir.  Oeol.  Soc,   vol.   59,  p.  64, 
1903)    mentions  deep  cuttings  in   India  where  the  minute  structure  ol  Wvfe  ^ci^N»&  Nsk  x^r 
talned  on  surfaces  as  soft  as  putty. 
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pear  as  marcasite  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  the  organic  decomposi- 
tion furnishes  large  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  ground  water, 
and  so  increases  its  activity.  At  the  surface  ferrous  salts  have 
yielded  the  insoluble  ferric  hydroxide;  in  the  soil,  by  reduction,  the 
solubility  is  j^artly  restored  and  in  the  form  of  ferrous  bicarbonate 
the  iron  may  be  more  or  less  washed  away.  AVhen  alkaline  car- 
bonates have  l)een  generated  in  the  ground  water  its  solvent  power  is 
increased,  and  it  then  becomes  an  effective  agent  in  the  solution  and 
redeposition  of  silica.*  The  impregnation  of  any  solution  of  alka- 
line salts  by  free  carbonic  acid  yields  a  solvent  of  this  kind.  Ground 
water,  then,  is  in  many  ways  different  from  rain  water.  As  the  latter 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  mass  of  rock  or  soil  it  undergoes  pro- 
gressive modifications,  and  some  of, the  changes  which  it  brought 
about  at  the  l)eginning  of  its  career  nuiy  be  reversed,  while  others  are 
accentuated.  At  certain  dei)thsthe  decomposing  action  of  the  waters 
may  cease  almost  entirely,  when  the  process  of  cementation  begins, 
and  then  new  rocks  are  generated.  The  subject  of  reconsolidation, 
however,  belongs  in  another  chapter. 

In  volcanic  regions  the  gaseous  emanations  play  an  important  part 
in  altering  the  rocks,  and  so,  too,  do  the  acid  solfataric  waters.  In 
previous  chapters  these  gases  and  waters  have  been  suflSciently  de- 
scribed, and  their  powerful  solvent  effects  were  noted.*  Hot  waters, 
charged  with  sulj)huric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  attack  nearly  all  erup- 
tive rocks,  dissolve  nearly  all  bases,  and  leave  behind,  in  many  cases, 
mere  skeletons  of  silica.  This  thorough  disintegration  of  lavas, 
however,  is  only  local,  and  has  not  the  wide  general  significance  of 
the  gentler,  less  noticeable  effects  produced  by  rain. 

EFFECTS  OF  VFGFiTATIOX. 

Vegetation  exerts  a  profound  influence  in  the  decomposition  of 
rocks.  Even  if  i)lants  did  no  more  than  to  retain  moisture,  making 
the  rock  beneath  them  damp,  their  action  would  be  important;  but 
that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  roots  of  plants  penetrate  into 
the  crevices  of  thv.  rocks,  and  as  they  expand  by  growth,  they  help 
mechanically  in  the  work  of  disintegration.''  The  roots,  moi-eover, 
connnonly  contain  organic  acids,  which  act  with  much  vigor  upon 
mineral  substances.  The  soil  or  decomposed  rock  about  the  roots  of  a 
tree  is  often  bleached  by  the  solution  and  removal  of  its  iron  contents. 
The  studies  of  II.  Carrington  Bolton'^  upon  the  solubility  of  min- 

"  See  K.  W.  Hil«ard,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  100,  1890.  Hllgard  suggests 
tlmt  the  inclusions  of  carbon  dioxide  found  in  quartz  may  supply  notable  quantities  of 
that   substance   to   underground   waters. 

''In  addition  to  previous  references,  see  also  W.  B.  Schmidt,  Min.  pet.  Mlttli.,  vol.  4, 
p.  1,  IHSL',  on  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  volcanic  roclcs. 

'^  See  A.  (lelkie.  Text-booli  of  (ieoioKy,  4th  ed..  p.  (W)0,  and  (J.  P.  ^Merrill,  Roclcs,  Roclt 
Weathering,  and   Soils,   p.   liOl. 

''Anu.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  1,  p.  1,  IHll  \  \o\.  'I,  ^.  1»  IHHQ. 
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erals  in  orgajiic  acids,  and  especially  in  citric  acid,  show  how  power- 
ful this  action  must  be.  This  acid  decomposes  many  silicates,  even  at 
ordinary  tem]x»ratures.  Furthermore,  plants  take  large  amounts  of 
mineral  matter  from  the  soil,  which  is  returned  to  it  in  a  different 
condition  after  the  vegetation  dies.  Lichens,  esj^ecially,  extract 
substances  directly  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  gi'ow;  grass  and 
grain  crops  absorb  much  potash,  and  so  on.  These  substances  are 
found  in  the  ash  when  vegetable  matter  is  burned,  and  are  easily  de- 
terminable by  analysis." 

The  number  of  organic  acids  which  find  their  way  into  the  soil, 
from  one  source  or  another,  is  quite  considerable,  and  their  action 
deserves  a  much  more  systematic  investigation  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. Most  important  of  all,  on  account  of  their  abundance  and 
general  distribution,  are  the  so-called  humus  acids,  the  products  of  . 
vegetable  decay.  Humic,  ulmic,  crenic,  and  apocrenic  acids  are 
reputed  members  of  this  family  of  compounds,  which  are  found 
wherever  leaf  mold  accumulates  or  wood  decays.  Their  constitution, 
in  a  modern  chemical  sense,  is  not  w^ll  understood;  but  they  are 
complex  compounds,  or  even  mixtures  of  compounds,  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  of  uncertain  fornuila*,  and  they  are  produced 
by  the  breaking  down  of  cellulose.  Their  solvent  power  is  very 
appreciable,  and  they  play  an  important  part,  not  only  in  advancing 
the  decomposition  of  rocks,  but  also  in  supplying  a  cement  for  certain 
varieties  of  hardpan,  and  in  the  deposition  of  bog-iron  ore.^'  Through 
assimilation  of  nitrogen,  azohumic  acids  are  formed,  and  these, 
according  to  P.  Thenard,*-  have  the  power  of  dissolving  silica  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  corrosion  of  quartz  pebbles,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  action  of  azo- 
humic acid;  but  the  latter  probably  exerts  its  chief  solvent  effect 
upon  the  gelatinous  or  colloidal  silica  that  is  formed  during  the 
decomposition  of  silicates.  The  relative  richness  of  tropical  river 
waters  in  silica  is  also  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  organic  matter 
which  they  contain.*' 

I^STFI^UENCE   OF   BACTERIA. 

Even  such  low  forms  of  life  as  the  bacteria  seem  to  exert  a  definite 
influence  in  the  decomposition  of  rocks.  A.  Muntz  *■'  has  found  tlie 
decayed  rocks  of  Alpine  summits,  where  no  other  life  exists,  swarm- 

■  On  this  theme  there  are  abundant  data,  which  have  been  collected  principally  with 
reference  to 'agricultural  problems.  A  long  table  of  ash  analyses  may  be  found  in 
Jahresb.  Chemle,  1847-48,  p.  1074.  For  estimates  of  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  taken 
from  the  soil  by  hemp  and  buckwheat,  see  It.  Peter,  Kentucky  Geol.  Survey,  Chemical 
analyses,  vol.  A,  p.  441,  1884. 

*  See  A.  A.  Julien's  monographic  paper  upon  the  geological  action  of  the  humus  acids, 
Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1879,  p.  .'Ul.     This  memoir  is  rich  in  references  to  literature. 

'^  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70,  p.  1412,  1870.  •• 

«*  See  ante,  p.  83. 

•  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  130,  188T  ;  Comi^t.  Uct^Ol.,  nq\.  WVi,  v,  V^'l^.  \S5^^, 
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ing  with  the  nitrifying  ferment.  The  limestones  and  micaceous 
schists  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  decayed  cal- 
careous schists  of  the  FauHiorn,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  offer  good 
examples  of  this  kind.  The  organisms  draw  their  nourisliment  from 
the  nitrogen  compounds  l)rought  down  in  snow  and  rain;  they  con- 
vert the  ammonia  into  nitric  acid,  and  that,  in  turn,  corrodes  the  cal- 
careous portions  of  the  rocks.  A.  Stutzer  and  R.  Hartleb**  have 
observed  a  similar  decomposition  of  cement  by  nitrifying  bacteria. 
The  effects  thus  produced  at  any  one  point  may  be  small,  but  in  the 
aggregate  they  may  become  appreciable.  J.  C.  Branner,^  however, 
has  cast  doubts  upon  the  validity  of  Muntz's  argument,  and  further 
investigation  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  necessary.  That  microbes 
exert  a  great  influence  in  the  soil  is  beyond  question.  Apart  from 
the  effects  produced  by  nitrification,  the  germs  aid  in  bringing 
about  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  and  in  that  way  enormous 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are  generated.  Furthermore,  some 
species  decompose  sulphates,''  and  so  modify  the  composition  of  the 
ground  water. 

IXFLl  KN(  K  OF  ANlMAIi  XiIFE. 

The  influence  of  animal  life  in  (lecomj)osing  rocks  is  perhaps  sec- 
ondary rather  than  initiative.  An  ordinary  soil  contains  rock-form- 
ing minerals  which  have  been  incompletely  broken  down,  and  animals 
assist  in  completing  the  disintegration.  The  effects  produced  by 
gnano  upon  the  rocks  iuunediately  beneath  it  may  be  more  direct,  but 
their  distribution  is  exceedingly  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  bur- 
rowing animals  biing  fresh  soil  to  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon  by 
rain,  or  blown  away  by  winds;  and  ordinary  earth  worms  i>erform 
this  kind  of  labor  upon  a  vast  scale.  In  Brazil,  as  shown  by  J.  E. 
MilN''  and  J.  C  Branner,'  the  work  done  by  ants*is  of  the  greatest 
significance.  These  creatures  dig  tunnels  hundreds  of  yards  long  and 
carry  into  their  nests  great  (juantities  of  leaves.  Through  their  vital 
processes  they  generate  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  decay  of  the  leaves 
nnist  devx4o])  much  more.  The  ants  not  only  open  up  the  soil  to  the 
action  of  air  and  water,  they  also  help  to  saturate  it  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  solutions  so  produced,  by  the  joint  action  of  rain,  res- 
piration, and  organic  decay,  penetrate  to  considerable  depths  below 
the  surface.  The  decomposition  of  the  underlying  rocks  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly ])ronioted.  and  over  great  areas  of  territory. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  products  of  decomposition,  a 
woid  i  »"^t  l)c  said  u|)on  the  destructive  influence  of  man.     By  drain- 

"  Zoitschr.   anp'w.   (Miomio,    ISOO.  p.   402. 
''Am.  .Icyir.  Scl..  4th  sor..  vol.  .'i.  p.  438,  1897. 
''  S»M»  <inh  .   p.   ST. 

''Am.  (iooh.irist.  vol.  .'{.  p.  ::r»i.  1SS9. 

'  Bull.  c;eol.  Sue.  \mev\cv\,  \o\.  ",  v-  *i^'^.  ia9<S. 
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ing,  grading,  irrigating,  fertilizing,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  by  tun- 
neling, quarrying,  and  mining,  the  processes  of  rock  decomposition 
are  promoted  in  many  ways.  New  surfaces  of  rock  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  air  and  water,  new  solvents  are  introduced  into  the  soil, 
coal  is  withdrawn  from  the  eailh  to  be  restored  to  the  atmosphere  as 
carbon  dioxide,  and  by  the  destruction  of  forests  erosion  is  accel- 
erated. The  extent  to  which  man  assists  in  the  decomposition  of 
rocks  may  easily  be  overrated;  but  human  influence  is  one  of  the 
active  agencies  which  can  not  be  ignored. 

PRODUCTS  OF  DECOMPOSITION. 

The  products  of  decomposition  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  sedentary  and  the  transported.  The  sedentary 
products  are  those  which  remain  in  place,  sucli  as  residual  clays;  the 
transported  materials  are  represented  by  glacial  drift,  river  silt,  wind- 
blown dust,  etc.  On  the  one  hand  we  deal  with  substances  derived 
from  a  single  lithologic  unit;  on  the  other  we  have  blended  or  assorted 
materials  from  various  sources.  Corresponding  to  these  differences 
of  origin  there  are  chemical  differences.  First  in  order  let  us  con- 
sider the  sedentary  products. 

When  a  rock  is  decomi)osed  in  place,  the  changes  j^roduced  are  rela- 
tively simple.  Soluble  constituents  are  leached  away  and,  to  offset 
the  loss,  oxygen,  water,  and  often  carbon  dioxide  are  gained.  Ordi- 
narily the  gains  exceed  the  losses,  both  in  weight  and  in  bulk,  and  the 
change  may  be  either  complete  or  partial.  Every  gradation  is  possible, 
from  incipient  alteration  to  the  most  thorough  decomposition.  The 
character  of  the  products  formed  will  depend  upon  the  composition 
of  the  original  rock,  and  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  decomposing 
agents.  A  normal  granite,  for  example,  will  yield  a  mixture  of 
quartz,  kaolinite,  and  scales  of  mica,  commonly  commingled  with 
fragments  of  undecomposed  feldspar;  a  peridotite  is  converted  into 
serpentine;  a  rock  rich  in  iron  is  likely  to  give  much  ferric  hydroxide, 
and  so  on.  The  more  easily  alterable  minerals  naturally  form  the 
more  easily  alterable  rocks,  and  the  residues  which  they  furnish  will 
represent  the  maximum  amount  of  change.  That  change,  further- 
more, will  be  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  percolating  waters, 
which  may  be  rich  in  silica,  or  carbonates,  or  sulphates,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  minerals  upon  which  they  o|)erate. 

Many  comparative  analyses  of  rocks  and  their  decomposition  prod- 
ucts are  on  record."  The  following  analyses,  representing  a  few  typi- 
cal examples,  are  enough  for  present  purposes : 

•  For  a  good  general  discussion  of  the  data,  see  G.  P.  Merrill,  Kocks,  Hock  Weathering, 
and  Soils,  pp.  206-240.  See.  also,  papers  by  .T.  LemberK,  Zeitschr.  Deiitsch.  peol.  Gesell., 
vol.  27.  p.  581,  1875;  vol.  28,  p.  511),  1870;  vol.  iJ.'i,  p.  r>7>\),  IHS.i.  Other  groups  of 
analyses  than  those  cited  here  are  given  by  E.  Kaiser.  Zeltschr.  Ueutsch.  geol.  Ge««\.V,^ 
vol.  66,  Monatsh.,  p.  17,  1904  ;  and  M.  Dittrich,  ^ItacUr.  anotg.  e\ifemV^.,  ^qV  VI,  ^.  "^V 
1005. 
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Analyses  ttf  rocks  and  their  decomposite m  products. 

A.  MioaceoiiK  Kranite,  District  of  Columbia.  liescrlbed  by  Merrill,  Bull.  Geol.*  See. 
America,  vol.  (5,  p.  'M\,  1S05.  Contains  quartz,  black  mica,  feldspars,  epidote,  apatite, 
flakes  of  serlclte,  and  a  few  black  tourmalines  and  Iron  ores,  a.  The  fresh  rock ;  b, 
partly  decomposed  rock  ;  c.  derived  soil ;  d.  fine  silt,  separated  from  soil.  Analyses  a,  b, 
c.  by  H.  L.  Packard  ;  d  by  C.  \\  Merrill. 
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B.  Micaceous  gneiss,  Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  Analyses  and  description  by  G.  P. 
Merrill,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  8,  p.  157,  1897.  The  rock  contains  orthoolase. 
plagloclase,  black  mica,  zircon,  quartz,  iron  ores,  apatite,  garnets,  and  a  zeolite,  a, 
The  fresh  rock  ;   b,  the  residual  soil. 

C.  Eljpollte  syenite.  Fourche  Mountain,  Arkansas.  Described  by  J.  F.  Williams,  Ann. 
Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  1890,  vol.  2,  pp.  81-82.  a,  The  fresh  roclt,  analysis  by 
W.  A.  Noyes :  b,  c,  the  decomposed  rock,  partial  analyses  by  R.  N.  Brackett'. 

D.  AuKite-andesite,  Uockland  Ridge.  Washington.  Analyses,  description  and  full  dis- 
cussion by  K.  A.  Schneider.  Am.  .Tour.  Scl.,  '^d  ser..  vol.  .36,  p.  2.36,  1888.  According  to 
A.  W.  .lackson,  the  rock  contains  plagloclase,  auglte,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  residual 
glass,     a.  The  fresh  rock  ;  b,  the  derived  soil. 
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b, 

58.50 

25.71 

1        3.74 

trace 
.44 
1.37 
1.96 
5.85 

D. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

SiOj 

AlsOs 

FejO, 

FeO 

fiO.  ti9  , 

10.89  ' 

::::::::::  1-    ''"] 

l.Oti 

'          4.  44  ! 

59.70 

18.85 

\        4.85 

.68 
1.34 
6.29 
5.97 
1.88 

50.65 

26.71 

1        4.87 

.21 
.62 
.62 
1.91 
8.68 

50.85 
12.54 
10.03 
7.11 
5.67 
9.33 
2.37 
1.13 

58.16 
15.03 
10.59 

MgO 

CaO 

1.99 
4  57 

NajO 

K,0 

Ignition 

2. 82 

4.25  1 

j            .02 

2.56 
1.68 

lf,0 

.34 

1  77 

Organic 1 

3. 52 

Ti02 

.06 

PjO 

.2.5 

i L. 

.47 

.76 
.05 

43 

SO, 

07 

i(X).as 

W.*W 

99.  .56 

97.57 

94.33 

100.08 

100.37 

E.  Diabase."  Medford.  Massachusetts.  Analyses  and  discussion  by  G.  P.  Merrill,  Bull. 
(Jeoi.  St)c.  America,  vol.  7.  p.  :{'»(>.  iSlKi.  According  to  W.  II.  Ilobbs  the  rock  contains 
plagiocJjise.  auglte.  hiotile.  pyritr,  apatite,  magnetite,  ilmenite,  and  some  secondary  prod- 
ucts,     a,  Tlie  fresli  rock  :  h,  disintegrated   rock  ;  c.  fine  silt. 

F.  Diorite.  Albemarle  County.  Virginia.  I)escril)ed  and  analyzed  by  G.  P.  Merrill, 
Rocks.  Rock  Weathering  and  Soils,  pp.  224,  225.  Ccmtains  hornblende,  plagloclase,  and 
titanic  iron.     a.  The  fresh  rock;  b.  decomposed  rock. 


"  P'or  data  concerning  a  diabase  from  Cliatliam.  Virginia,  see  T.  L.  Watson,  Am.   <if»ol'i 
gist,  vol.   22,  p.  85,  ISDS.     The  analyses  given  are  not  complete. 
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a. 

E. 

F. 

c. 

36.61 

40.68 

4.02 
3.44 
2.14 
1.82 
10.97 

a. 

b. 

SiOs 

47.28 

20.22 

3.66 

8.89 

3.17 

7.09 

3.94 

2.16 

2.73 

.68 

.77 

44.44 

23.19 

\       12.70 

2.82 
6.03 
3.93 
1.75 
3.73 
.70 
.52 

46.75 

17.61 

1       16.79 

5.12 

9.46 

2.56 

.55 

.92 

.25 

42.44 

AljOa                                              

25.51 

FeiOj 

\         19.20 
^            .21 

FeO     .             

MgO 

CaO               

.37 

NasO 

.56 

KfO 

.49 

Ignition 

10.92 

PjOs 

.29 

MnO 

100.59 

99.81 

99.68 

100.01 

99.99 

G.  Diabase,  Spanish  Guiana,  Venezuela.  Described  by  G.  Attwood,  Quart.  Jour.  (ieol. 
Soc,  vol.  3.5,  p.  586,  1879.  Analyses  made  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  a, 
The  fresh  rock  :  b,  weathered  rock ;  c,  highly  weathered   rock. 

H.  Diabase,  Island  of  Jersey.  Described  by  P.  Holland  and  K.  Dickson,  Proc.  Liver- 
pool Geol.  Soc,  vol.  7,  p.  108,  1892-93.  a.  The  fresh  rock;  b,  decomposed  rock.  Hol- 
land and  Dickson  also  give  data  relative  to  the  decomposition  of  a  granite  and  a  sand- 
stone. 

I.  Augite  diorite,  Magnetberg,  southern  Urals.  Described  by  J.  Morozewicz,  abstract 
in  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  39,  p.  612,  1904.  The  rock  alters,  first  by  leaching,  free 
iron  oxides  being  dissolved  and  partly  redeposited  in  crevices ;  second,  by  ehloritization 
of  the  augite  and  production  of  garnet  microlites :  finally,  by  kaolinization  of  the  feld- 
spars, a,  The  fresh  rock,  specific  gravity  2.988 ;  b,  first  stage  of  decomposition,  specific 
gravity  2.918 ;  c,  second  stage,  specific  gravity  2.604. 


a. 

49.57 
15.37 

0. 
b. 

c. 

43.46 
18.39 
20.43 

"'*3.'46" 

2.37 

.14 

.59 

3.39 

7.95 

I 
a. 

43.56 
14.58 
3.84 
7.00 
9.95 
10.78 
1.86 
1.02 

1    3.85 

1.03 
1.93 
.39 

I. 
b. 

44.93 
16.27 
13.37 

"6.'46' 

1.84 

2.03 

.84 

1  12.55 

1.34 

a. 

46.97 
16.16 
10.66 
4.38 
4.56 
9.02 
4-47 
1.26 

}1.74 

.14 

L 
b. 

50.42 
16.72 
4-32 
2.70 
3.77 
13.36 
4.24 
1.52 

1    2.24 

.07 

C. 

SiOs 

41.77 
19.34 
13.21 
4.63 
5.01 
4.98 
.83 
.69 
2.55 
7.30 

47.22 

AljOa              

20.09 

FejOs                                             -   .   . 

5.51 

FeO            

12.34 
7.41 
9.65 
1.99 
.85 
.17 
3.10 

2.02 

MgO 

4-39 

CaO                

6.93 

NajO 

2.56 

KiO                

1.52 

HjO-    

1      8.78 

HjO-l-            

TiOj  

trace 

COs                       

MnO   

trace 

trace 

trace 

.28 

MntOs              

.75 

.68 

.66 

i 

alOO.45 

alOO.  31 

olOO.  18 

99.79 

99.85 

100.11 

100.04 

99.68 

•  Including  traces  of  Cu  and  S.     P  absent. 

All  of  these  comparative  groups  tell  essentially  the  same  story. 
Oxidation  of  the  iron  compounds,  assumption  of  water,  and  loss  of 
soluble  bases  by  leaching  are  changes  which  can  be  recognized  at  a 
glance.  The  concentration  of  the  slightly  soluble  alumina  and  ferric 
oxide  in  the  residual  substances  is  also  clearly  apparent.  But  the  true 
magnitude  of  each  alteration  is  not  so  easily  seen.  In  some  cases  the 
changes  appear  to  be  small,  when  actually  they  are  quite  noteworthy. 
The  apparent  gains  in  alumina  are  only  relative,  and  so,  too,  are  all 
the  other  percentage  variations.  In  order  to  determine  the  true  altera- 
tions we  must  eliminate  the  disturbances  due  to  oxidation  and  hydra- 
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tioii,  and  this  may  l)e  done  either  by  examining  molecular  ratios  or 
by  assuming  that  one  rock  constituent  is  constant  and  comparing  the 
others  with  it.  The  latter  method  is  the  most  used  and  has  been 
applied  by  Merrill  to  the  several  groups  of  analyses  studied  by  him. 
Either  ferric  oxide  or  alumina  is  taken  as  invariable,  and  from  that 
as  a  standard  the  relative  losses  of  the  other  constituents  can  be 
roughly  estimated.  The  process  is  not  rigorously  exact,  but  it  gives 
a  fair  conception  of  what  has  really  occurred.  The  alumina  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble,  but,  relatively  to  the  other  bases,  it  is  very 
nearly  so. 

For  four  of  the  rocks  under  consideration  Merrill  gives  the  follow- 
ing computations.  The  first  table  shows  the  percentage  of  each  con- 
stituent lost  by  the  original  rock.  The  second  table  gives  the  per- 
centage lost  by  each  substance  referred  to  its  total  amount  as  one 
hundred. 

Results  of  decomposition  of  certain  rocks. 

I.   I'KRCKNTACiE  OF  ROCK  LOST. 


!  Granite. 

Gneiss. 

Diabase. 

Diorite. 

SiO* 

10.50 

31.90 

standard 

1.30 

8.48 

2.42 
.32 
.68 

1.83 
.50 
.62 
.08 

17  43 

A1.,0., 

1           .46 

f^ndaril 

FoO    Fe..()-. 

sfAnHarH 

3.53 

MnO  ...'... 1 

M^O                 

.36 

.80 
4.44 

4  97 

C'rtO 

.81 

9  2C 

Nh„0 

KoO 

77 

.85 

2.68 
3.55 

2.17 

I».,05 

04 

13.79          44.67 

i                   i 

14.93 

37.51 

•i:K('ENTA(;r]  loss  of  kacii  c:oNSTrruENT. 


CJranite,     (ineiss. 


SiOo 14.89  52.45 

AImO., 3. 23   standard 

FeO,  Fo.jO;, standard  I       14. 36 

MnO '. 

Mk« 1. 49  I        74. 70 

CaO 25.21         100.00 

NjuO ,        2K.62  95.03 

K..0 31.98  83.52 

!'.( ); 40. 00    ... 


Diabase. 


Diorite. 


18.03  j         37.31 
standard*  standard 


I 


18.10 

2L03 

4L57 

21.70 

97.17 

26.89 

97.30 

12.83 

84.87 

29.15 

38.75 

U.39 

19.87 

From  thoso  fi<j:uros  we  can  soo  more  clearly  what  has  happened  to 
each  rock,  hut  we  can  not  compare  the  four  columns  w^ith  one  an- 
other. There  are  still  too  many  variables.  The  rocks  contain  dif- 
ferent minerals,  they  have  weathered  with  varying  completeness, 
and  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  same  percolating  watei*s.  Further- 
more, weathering  is  affected  by  tlu*  texture  of  a  rock,  and  a  compact 
feldspar  will  change  less  readily  than  one  which  is  full  of  crevices. 
Coarseness  or  fineness  is  another  factor  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  short,  the  quantities  are  incommensurable  and  no  general  rules, 
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except  as  to  the  main  tendencies  to  alteration,  can  be  based  upon 
them.  Each  individual  rock  alters  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  but  the  general  trend  of  the  changes 
is  always  in  the  same  direction.  Lime  is  always  removed,  but  per- 
colating waters  rich  in  carbonic  acid  will  cany  it  away  more  easily 
than  waters  less  heavily  charged.  Olivine  will  lose  magnesia  more 
readily  than  enstatite.  The  solubility  of  silica  will  vary  with  varia- 
tions in  the  leaching  agent.  Material  withdrawn  at  one  point  may 
be  redeposited  at  another.  Local  and  temporary  conditions  meet  us 
at  every  turn;  so  that  although  we  can  tell,  in  broad,  general  terms, 
how  a  given  rock  will  change,  we  can  not  predict  the  alteration  in  its 
quantitative  details. 

BATE    OF    DECOMPOSITIOlSr. 

The  extent  to  which  rocks  undergo  decomposition  within  a  given 
time  is  largely  dependent  upon  climatic  circumstances.  In  the 
polar  regions,  where  waters  are  frozen  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  solution  goes  on  more  slowly  than  in  warmer  climates.  In  the 
Tropics  the  waters  not  only  act  continually,  but  their  energy  is  in- 
creased by  their  higher  temperatures.  Frost  is  most  effective  as  an 
agent  of  disintegration  in  climates  where  alternations  of  freezing  and 
thawing  are  most  frequent.  As  E.  W.  Hilgard «  has  well  said, 
"'The  chemical  processes  active  in  soil  formation  are  intensified  by 
high  and  retarded  by  low  temperatures,  all  other  conditions  being 
equal."  Disintegration,  however,  as  distinguished  from  decay,  is 
very  active  in  high  latitudes  and  also  in  arid  regions.^  In  both 
cases  the  great  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  promote  disintegration, 
whereas,  for  lack  of  flowing  water,  solution  and  erosion  are  retarded. 
In  an  arid  region  the  diurnal  variations  of  temperature  are  extreme, 
and  inequalities  of  expansion  among  the  minerals  of  a  rock  produce 
their  maximum  effects.  Furthermore,  the  dust  and  sandstorms  of  a 
desert  advance  the  disintegrating  process.  The  rocks  are  ground  to 
powder,  but  nnich  of  the  debris  remains  in  place  and  loses  compara- 
tively little  by  leaching.  In  humid  climates  erosion  and  solution  go 
on  together,  and  an  abundance  of  vegetable  nuitter,  living  or  dead, 
helps  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  rock-forming  silicates.  Be- 
tween soils  of  arid  and  moist  climates  there  are  striking  differences  of 
composition,  as  Hilgard  ^  has  clearly  shown  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing averages.  Under  A  i^  given  the  average  composition  of  460 
soils  from  the  humid  regions  of  the  Southern  States.  B  represents 
the  average  of  313  soils  from  the  arid  areas  of  California,  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana. 


•Report  on  the  relations  of  soil  to  cllmnto:    Bull.  No.  'A,  IT.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  1892. 
►See  I.  (\  Russell,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  1,  p.  135,  1890.     Also  compare  G.  e, 
Merrill,  Rocks,  Rock  Weathering,  and  Soils,  pp.  278,  285. 
«  Op.  clt.,  p.  30. 
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Average  composiVn/n  of  noils  front  humid  mid  arid  regionft. 


A. 


B. 


Insoluble  in  HCl 

Soluble  SiOi 

A1K)J 

FeiOs 

MnaO* 

MgO 

CaO 

NaiC) 

K,0 

PiOo 

SOa 

Water  and  organic^  matter. 


84.031 

4.212 

4.296 

3.131 

.133 

.225 

.108 

.091 

.216 

.113 

.062 

8.644 


70.565 

7.266 

7.888 

5.752 

.Of»9 

1.411 

1.362 

.264 

.729 

.117 

.041 

4.945 


100.252 


100.399 


That  a  much  greater  proportion  of  soluble  matter,  unremoved  by 
leaching,  is  present  in  the  arid  regions  is  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
desert  soils,  when  supplied  with  water,  are  exceptionally  fertile, 
because  they  have  retained  in  a  large  measure  the  foods  that  plants 
require. 

KAOIilN. 

The  chemical  products  of  rock  decomposition  are  extremely  varied, 
as  might  be  naturally  inferred  from  the  mineralogical  complexity 
of  the  original  masses.  In  the  residues  which  remain  after  leaching 
w^e  find  free  silica,  either  as  quartz  or  opal,  fragments  of  various 
undeconiposod  minerals,  hydroxides,  and  a  number  of  the  rather 
indefinite  substances  known  as  clays.  Among  the  latter  kaolinite, 
H^Al.,SioO„,  and  its  ferric  equivalent,  nontronite,  H^FejSioOy, 
are  perhaps  the*  most  important."  These  species  occur  admixed 
with  one  another  and  also  with  other  hydrous  silicates,  opaline 
silica,  and  hydroxides.  Kaolinite  is  a  very  stable  compound,  but 
nontronite  is  easily  decomposed,  either  by  acid  or  alkaline  solutions, 
yielding  a  ferric  hydroxide,  limonite,  as  a  final  product  of  aqueous 
action.  According  to  Weinschenk,  mixtures  of  kaolinite  and  non- 
tronite are  sometimes  found,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  original 
gneiss  is  j)lainly  to  be  discerned.  That  kaolinite  is  the  chief  residual 
product  of  feldspathic  decay  is  the  commonly  accepted  view,  but 
some  writers  hold  that  it  is  not  formed  by  ordinary  weathering. 
According  to  II.  Kr)sler,^^  kaolinite  is  onl}^  produced  by  pneumato- 
lytic  action — that  is,  by  the  operation  of. thermal  waters  and  gaseous 
emanations.     The  other  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  and  iron,  such 

"The  equlvnlency  hetwoen  kaolinite  and  nontronite  was  established  by  E.  Weinschenk, 
Zeltsclir.    Kryst.   Mln.,   vol.   I'S,   p.    I.IO,    1S07. 

''  Neiies  Jahrl).,  IM\.  Rd.  15,  p.  L'.'U,  15)0J.  UiJsler  j?ives  a  bibliography  relative  to 
kaollnization.  (Muhracinu  .■*.().'{  titles.  Seo  also  O.  StutzcM-,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Ueol.,  1905.  p. 
:v,VA,  who  accepts  Uilslers  view.  E.  Wiist.  studying  a  kaolin  derived  frona  quartz  i><>r- 
phyry,  near  llallc.  (ierniany.  r'»K'ards  the  alteration  as  duo  to  the  action  of  humus  acids. 
See  Zeitschr.  prakt.  (Jeol..  1!K»7.  p.  ID.  On  the  constitution  of  the  clay  silicates  see 
II.  Le  Chatelier,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  t'hemie,  vol.  1,  p.  396,  1887. 
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as  halloysite,  cimolite,  pyrophyllite,  etc.,  are  of  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain origin.  Probably  different  crystalline  silicates  yield  different 
residues  of  this  ill-defined  class,  and  any  or  all  of  them  may  exist  in 
residuary  clays. 

liATERITK    A:N^D    BAUXITE. 

In  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  the  processes  of  rock  decay 
are  often  carried  further  than  is  usually  the  case  within  the  tem- 
perate zones.  The  leaching  is  more  complete,  the  silicates  are  more 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  the  residues  are  richer  in  hydroxides. 
In  India,  for  example,  large  areas  are  covered  by  a  red  earth  known 
as  laterite,  which  in  some  cases  is  undoubtedly  a  derivative  in  place 
of  preexisting  rocks,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  basalt,  or  diorite.  In 
other  cases  the  laterite  is  detrital  in  character  and  far  distant  from 
its  place  of  origin.  The  term  has  been  vaguely  used,  and  as  em- 
ployed by  different  writers  it  has  meant  very  different  things.  It 
has  been  applied  to  ferruginous  clays,  sediments,  beds  of  iron  ore, 
and  products  of  volcanic  action,  and  its  formation  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  variety  of  causes.**  W  J  McGee*  compares  laterite  with 
the  ferruginous  clays  and  soils  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  F.  R. 
Mallet  ^^  regards  the  iron  ores  associated  with  the  basalts  of  Ulster 
as  having  a  lateritic  character.  W.  Maxwell,**  describing  the  red 
soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  are  derived  from  lavas  by 
the  action  of  volcanic  acids,  points  out  their  similarity  to  laterite. 
T.  H.  Holland  *^  suggests  that  lateritization  may  be  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  activity  of  bacilli  or  other  micro-organisms  which  could 
live  in  a  warm  climate  but  not  in  colder  regions.  J.  Walther  ^  and 
S.  Passarge  ^  call  attention  to  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  nitric 
acid  in  rainfall  during  tropical  thunderstorms,  and  regard  it  as  a 
possible  agent  of  lateritization.  Brought  to  the  surface  of  a  decom- 
posing rock,  it  might  extract  the  iron  as  ferric  nitrate,  and  that  com- 
pound is  either  easily  hydrolyzed  or  else  precipitated  by  alkaline 
carbonates.  In  short,  similar  products  may  have  been  formed  in 
several  different  ways,  and  identity  of  composition  does  not  always 
imply  identity  of  origin.     Whatever  its  derivation  may  be,  whether 

«See  R.  D.  Oldham,  Manuel  of  the  Geology  of  India,  2d  ed.,  pp.  348-370,  1893. 
P.  Lake  (Mem.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  24,  pt.  8,  pp.  17-46,  1890)  gives  a  good  summary 
of  earlier  views  upon  the  origin  of  laterite.  Another  elaborate  summary  is  presented 
by  G.  C.  Du  Bois.  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  22.  pp.  4-18,  1903. 

»Geol.  Mag..   1880.  p.  310. 

"Rec.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  14,  p.  139,  1881. 

*  Lavas  and  Soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu,  1898.  Maxwell  gives  many 
analyses  of  decomposition  products  derived  from  lava,  both  by  volcanic  action  and  by  nor- 
mal weathering. 

'Geol  Mag..  1903,  p.  59. 

/Verhandl.  Gesell.  P^rdkunde,  vol.  16,  p.  318,  1889. 

9  Rept.  Sixth  Internat.  Geog.  Cong.,  London,  1895,  p.  671. 

1431>9— Bull.  330—08 27 
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from  rocks  in  place  or  as  a  transported  sediment,  true  laterite  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydroxide,  aluminum  hydroxide,  and 
free  silica  in  varying  proportions.  To  laterite  in  situ  this  state- 
ment applies  very  closely;  detrital  laterite  is  usually  contaminated 
by  admixtures  of  clay.  Just  as  in  the  formation  of  kaolin,  the  proc- 
ess of  lateritization  may  be  complete  or  partial ;  the  typical  product 
appears  only  when  the  alteration  of  the  parent  i*ock  has  gone  on 
to  the  end.  Then  the  silicates  seem  to  be  completely  broken  down, 
whereas  in  kaolinization  a  stable,  hydrous  silicate  remains.  In 
one  case  we  have  silica  plus  free  hydroxides,  in  the  other  silica  plus 
kaolin. 

In  India  laterite  may  be  derived  from  various  rocks,  and  in  some 
cases  its  source  has  been  in  beds  of  volcanic  ash.  According  to  P. 
Lake,"  the  laterite  of  Malabar  is  produced  in  situ  from  gneiss.  M. 
Bauer  ^  has  described  "  granite  laterite  "  and  "  diorite  laterite  "  from 
the  Seychelle  Islands;  in  Surinam,  according  to  G.  C.  Du  Bois,*' 
its  usual  parent  is  diabase;  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it  is  formed  from 
recent  lavas.^  There  are  a  good  many  analyses  of  laterite,  some  of 
them  relating  to  samples  of  known  origin,  others  to  detrital  mate- 
riarl.  For  example,  Bauer  gives  these  two  analyses  by  K.  Busz  of  lat- 
erite from  the  Seychelles: 

Analyses  of  Uitcrite. 


SiOo. 


Granit€      Diorite 
laterite.  I  laterite. 


62.06  3.88 

AI2O3 29. 49  49. 89 

FcaOa 4. 64  I  20. 11 

H2O 14. 40  '  25. 98 


100.59  99.86 


If  from  these  mixtures  we  deduct  the  silica  as  quartz,  the  remainder 
will  approximate  to  the  general  formula  RO3H3,  which  is  that  of 
gibbsite.  The  water,  however,  is  a  little  too  low,  and  a  careful  re- 
duction of  the  data  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  residual  sub- 
stance is  a  mixture  of  gibbsite,  AlO.^Hy;  diaspore,  AlOoH,  and 
liinonite,  FeJI„0,,.  In  short,  laterite  is  identical  in  type  wnth  baux- 
ite, and  is  merely  an  iron-rich  variety  of  the  latter.  Between  the 
aluminous  bauxite  and  the  iron  compound  limonite,  all  sorts  of 
mixtures  niav  occur. 


"Mem.  (iool.  Survey  India,  vol.  24,  pt.  3.  p.  17,  181X).  M.  Maclaren  (Geol.  Map.,  1906. 
p.  :)'M\)  regards  the  Indian  laterite  as  formed,  not  directly  In  situ,  but  by  replacement 
of  soil  or  decomposed  rock  l>v  deposits  from  mineralized  solutions.  The  latter  he 
attril)ut<'s  to  subterranean  decomposi^^ion  of  silicates  by  carbonated  waters. 

''  Neues   Jahrl).,   180S,   pt.    2.   p.    102. 

'^  Min.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  22.  p.  1,   IDO.'i.      Du  Hois  gives  several  analyses  of  laterite. 

•'  .Maxwell,  l.avas  and  Soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  ('.  Kleraent  (Min.  pet.  Mitth., 
vol.  S.  p.  'JO,  1SS6)  ifives  two  analyses  of  VaIqvVIq  Ivom  the  Congo  River  in  West  Africa. 
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From  this  point  of  view  the  analyses  of  Indian  laterite  published 
by  H.  and  F.  J.  Warth®  are  peculiarly  instructive.  A  represents 
gibbsite,  B  a  bauxite,  and  C,  D,  E,  and  F  laterite,  found  in  situ. 

Analyses  of  yibhsite,  hauxitv,  and  laterite. 


Quartz . 
SiO,.... 

PejO,... 
MgO... 
CaO.... 
nOj.... 
HjO.... 


A. 


2.78 
62.80 
.44 
.03 
.20 
.04 
33.74 


B. 


0.93 
67.88 
4.09 


1.04 
26.47 


100.77 


3.90 
54.80 
13.75 


0.37 
43.83 
26.61 


.35 

.38 

26.82 


.86 
4.45 
23.88 


100.00 


10.62  I 
.23  ; 
35.38  I 
34.27 


.40  I 
.10  I 
19.00 


100.00 


F. 


0.90 

26.27 

56.01 

.20 

.64 

1.59 

14.39 


100.00 


The  following  analyses  (G  to  J)  represent  detrital  laterites: 
Analyses  of  detrital  laterites. 


Quartz 

Kaolinite  . 


fialuuce,  identical  with  bauxite- 


AljOj.. 
Fe^«. 
MgO.. 
CaO... 
TiO,.. 
HjO... 


6.67 
28.77 
15.40 
41.50 
none 
none 
.25 

7.41 


100.00 


4.53 
50.26 
11.86 
28.99 
none 
non6 
.43 


39.53 

17.16 

9.58 

28.88 


100.00 


.01 
5.34 


100.00  I 


24.89 
20.22 


47.39 

trace 

.38 

.01 

7.61 


100.00 


Between  bauxite  and  laterite  there  is  no  dividing  line,  and  the  one 
shades  into  the  other.  The  detrital  laterites  differ  from  those  in 
situ  merely  in  having  taken  up  sand  and  clay  during  their  trans- 
portation from  one  point  to  another.  The  bauxite  itself,  if  we  restrict 
that  term  to  the  dominantly  aluminous  varieties,  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  hydrates,  corresponding  to  gibbsite  and  diaspore,  the 
latter  compound,  however,  like  the  gibbsite,  being  in  an  amorphous 
condition.  Crystallized  gibbsite  or  hydrargillite  is  comparatively 
rare. 

Bauxite,  lik^  laterite,  occurs  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  which 
suggest  a  dissimilarity  of  origin.  Its  formation  has  been  explained 
in  various  ways,  but  no  one  theory  seems  to  fit  all  cases.^  The  French 
bauxites  are  found  mostly  as.sociated  with  Cretaceous  rocks,^  and  they 

•  Geol.  Mag.,  1903,  p.  154.  Only  a  selection  from  among  a  large  number  of  analyses 
can  be  given  here.  See  also  H.  Warth,  Mln.  Mag.,  vol.  13,  p.  172,  1902,  for  a  description 
of  Indian  gibbsite,  and  L.  L.  Fermor,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  34,  p.  167,  1906,  on 
gibbsite  and  manganese  ores  in  laterite. 

*See  T.  L.  Watson.  Bull.  No.  11.  Geol.  Survey  Georgia,  1904,  for  a  good  summary  of 
the  literature  of  bauxite,  and  a  bibliography. 

♦'See  H.  Coquand.  Bull.  Soc.  g<k)l.  France,  lid  aer..  vol.  2S,  p.  98,  1870.  Aug^,  Idem, 
3d  ser.,  vol.  16,  p.  345,  1880.     F.  Laur,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24,  v>.  ^'^4,  V«i»^iV. 
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have  been  interpreted  by  several  writers  as  deposits  from  hot  springs 
or  other  thermal  waters."  S.  Meunier,  for  example,  regards  bauxite 
as  precipitated  alumina  thrown  down  by  the  action  of  calcium  car- 
bonate upon  solutions  of  aluminic  salts.  Hot  waters,  rising  from  con- 
siderable depths,  are  supposed  to  have  dissolved  alumina  from  the 
rocks  and  brought  it  into  the  region  of  limestones.  The  fact  that 
certain  French  bauxites  rest  upon  corroded  limestones  gives  a  plausi- 
bility to  Meunier's  suggestion.  This  mode  of  occurrence,  however,  is 
not  general. 

In  several  German  localities  bauxite  is  found,  like  laterite,  as  a 
direct  residue  from  the  decomposition  of  basalt.^  The  bauxite  in 
some  cases  shows  the  structure  of  the  original  rock.  Auge  '^  observed 
bauxite  at  one  locality  in  Auvergne  resting  on  gneiss  and  partly  over- 
laid by  basalt.  In  Ireland  G.  A.  J.  Cole**  has  described  bauxite 
which  was  apparently  derived  from  rhyolite  or  rhyolitic  ash,  and  one 
decomposing  rhyolite  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  alumina  soluble  in  hot  sulphuric  acid.  Cole  supposes  that  the 
lavas  were  first  attacked  by  acid  vapors  and  that  the  alumina  so  dis- 
solved was  precipitated  by  waters  containing  alkaline  carbonates. 
G.  H.  Kinahan,^  however,  describing  other  Irish  localities  where  the 
bauxite  is  associated  with  iron  ores,  suggests  that  the  mineral  was 
formed  by  the  leaching  action  of  organic  matter,  derived  from  super- 
incumbent peat,  upon  ferruginous  clays. 

In  the  United  States  the  chief  deposits  of  bauxite  are  found  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  The  Georgia-Alabama  field  has 
been  principally  described  by  J.  W.  Spencer,^  H.  McCalley,*'  C.  W. 
Hayes,''  and  T.  L.  Watson.'  Spencer  regards  the  bauxite  as  a  deposit 
from  higoons,  and  calls  attention  to  its  evidently  common  gene.sis 
with  ores  of  manganese  and  iron.     Hayes  notes  its  association  with 

"  See  Coquand  and  Aug6,  as  just  cited ;  also  S.  Meunier,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  06,  p. 
17.*{7,  IHH'A:  Hull.  Soc.  g^ol.  Franco,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17,  p.  G4,  1888.  Aug^  argues  frona  an 
erroneous  datum  relative  to  supposed  bauxite  formed  by  geysers  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  F.  I»armentier  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  115,  p.  125,  1892)  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  occurrence  of  alumina  in  mineral  waters. 

"See  A.  Streng.  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  39.  p.  G21,  1887.  A.  Llebrich. 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Zurich,  1891.  T.  Petersen,  Ber.  XXVI.  Vers.  Oberrhein.  geol.  Vereins,  p. 
38,  189;i.  J.  Lang,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Ge-sell..  vol.  17,  p.  2892,  1884.  R.  Delkeskamp, 
Zeitschr.  prakt.  (ieol.,  1904.  p.  30tj.  kobrich,  idem,  1905,  p.  23.  H.  Miinster,  Inaug 
Diss.,  Giesson.  1905,  on  laterite-bauxite  deposits  in  the  Vogelsgebirge.  On  Hungarian 
bauxite,  see  .J.   von  Szfideczky,  Fiildt.  KOzl..  vol.  35,  p.  247,  1905. 

*•  Loc.  cit. 

«*  Trans.  Roy.   Dublin  Soc,  2d  ser.,  vol.  0,  p.   105,  189C. 

^  Trans.  Manchester  (ieol.  Soc.  vol.  22,  p.  458,  1894.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  524, 
analyses  of  Irish  bjiuxites  by  W.  Peile  are  given,  and  there  is  still  another  paper  on  the 
subject  by  (i.  (J.  Blackwell,  p.  525.  The  analyses  show  large  admixtures  of  titanic 
oxide  in   the  bauxite. 

f  Geol.  Survey  Georgia,  1893,  The  Palaeozoic  group,  p.  214. 

"  (Jeol.  Survey  Alabama.   1897,  pt.  2. 

*  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  1'.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  p.  547,  1895.  See  also  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.   Min.    Eng.,    1894,   p.    243. 

*  Bull.  No.  11,  Geol.  Survey  Georgia.  1904. 
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gibbsite,  halloysite,  and  kaolin,  and  attributes  its  formation  to  heated 
ascending  waters,  which  have  decomposed  pyrite  in  the  underlying 
shales.  Aluminous  solutions  were  thus  brought  to  the  surface,  to 
be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  lime.  A  similar  intervention  of 
sulphates  has  been  suggested  by  A.  Liebrich  «  and  others.  The  occur- 
rence of  bauxite  in  immediate  association  with  alunogen  on  the  upper 
Gila  River,  in  New  Mexico,  as  reported  by  W.  P.  Blake,^  gives  added 
emphasis  to  this  suggestion.  The  alteration  of  rhyolite  to  a  quartz- 
alunite  and  a  quartz-diaspore  rock  in  the  Rosita  Hills,  Colorado, 
described  by  W.  Cross,*'  may  also  have  some  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lem. As  for  the  Georgia- Alabama  bauxite,  its  composition,  as  shown 
by  many  analyses,  approximates  to  that  of  gibbsite.**  The  latter 
species,  it  may  be  observed,  was  prepared  synthetically  by  A.  De 
Schulten,^  by  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  a  hot  alka- 
line solution  of  aluminum  hydroxide.  Distinct  crystals  of  gibbsite 
were  thus  obtained. 

The  bauxite  of  Arkansas  has  been  studied  by  J.  F.  Williams/  J.  C. 
Branner,^  and  C.  W.  Hayes.*  According  to  all  of  thcvse  observers,  it 
is  found  in  Tertiary  areas  near  eruptive  syenites,  and  there  are  no 
limestones  in  its  neighborhood.  Hayes  describes  two  varieties  of  the 
bauxite;  one,  granitic  in  character,  shows  the  structure  of  the  sye- 
nites from  which  it  was  probably  derived ;  the  other  form  is  pisolitic 
and  may  be  a  secondary  generation.  At  some  points,  according  to 
Branner,  the  bauxite  contains  so  much  iron  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  it  as  an  iron  ore.  The  granitic  bauxite  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  decomposition  of  the  syenite  in  place ;  the  pisolitic  variety  was 
perhaps  precipitated  from  solution.  All  three  authorities  agree  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  bauxite  to  the  action  of  waters,  which  Hayes 
thinks  were  strongly  saline  or  alkaline,  upon  the  heated  syenites; 
but  they  diflFer  as  regards  the  details  of  the  process.  One  of  the 
Arkansas  deposits  is  near  Fourche  Mountain,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  fact  that  that  is  a  locality  for  eleeolite  syenite.  Both 
gibbsite  and  diaspore  are  known  as  decomposition  products  of  ela?o- 

« Zeitschr.   prakt.   Geol.,    1897,   p.   212. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24,  p.  573,  1894. 

«•  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  2,  p.  314,  189G.  A  quartz-alunite  rock 
in  California  has  been  described  by  II.  W.  Turner,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  5,  p.  424, 
1898. 

**  See  W.  B.  l»hillips  and  I).  Hancock,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  20,  p.  209,  1898. 
Admixtures  of  kaolin,  halloysite,  and  sand  were  noted.  See  also  Watson's  bulletin, 
loc.  clt.,  and  A.  K.  Hunt,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24,  p.  855,  1894.  Titanic 
oxide  is  almost  invariably  present,  in  some  cases  reaching  as  high  as  9.80  per  cent.  It 
also  appears  in  the  foreign  bauxites  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  Italian  bauxites 
described  by  ('.  Formenti,  Gazz.  chlm.  ital.,  vol.  32,  pt.  1,  p.  453,  1902. 

'Bull.  Soc.   Min.,  vol.   19,  p.   157,   1896. 

t  Ann.  Rept.  (Jeol.  Survey  Arkansas,  1890,  vol.  2,  p.  124. 

9  Jour,  (fcol.,  vol.  5,  p.  263,  1897.  This  review  contains  a  bibliography  of  bauxite,  and 
references  to  earlier  papers  by  Branner. 

*  Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  p.  435,  1901. 
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lite  and  sodalite,"  and  it  is  conwivable  that  the  two  last-named  spe- 
cies may  have  been  the  parents  of  the  bauxite  here.  Like  the  Geor- 
gia bauxite,  the  Arkansas  mineral  approximates  to  gibbsite  in  com- 
position.    It  also  contains  notable  amounts  of  titanium. 

Although  many  writers  have  regarded  bauxite  as  a  distinct  mineral 
species,  heaving  the  empirical  formula  AI2O3.2H2O,  few  samples  of 
it  have  exactly  that  composition.  It  is  usually  intermediate  between 
diaspore,  AI2O3.H2O,  and  gibbsite,  AI2O3.8H2O;  but  is  sometimes 
near  one  and  sometimes  near  the  other.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two  hydrates,  but  in  an  amorphous  condition.*  When 
solutions  of  sodium  aluminate  are  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide, 
only  the  trihydrate  is  thrown  down,  at  least  so  far  as  crystalline 
products  have  been  observed.^  The  ordinary,  precipitated,  gelat- 
inous hydroxide  has  the  same  composition,  according  to  E.  T. 
Allen;''  but  at  100°  it  loses  water  and  becomes  a  dihydrate.  The 
latter,  in  moist  air,  regains  water  readily — an  order  of  change.which 
renders  its  occurrence  on  a  large  scale  as  a  natural  mineral  highly 
improbable.  Even  if  a  dihydrate  were  formed,  it  would  speedily  be 
altered  into  something  more  nearly  resembling  gibbsite.  In  the  col- 
loidal fonn,  the  trihydrate  often  contains  large  quantities  of  en- 
tangled water,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  many  discordant  observations. 
According  to  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen  ^  this  form  can  pass  over  into  the 
crystalline  modification  and  the  latter  in  turn  may  become  amorphous. 
The  colloidal  variety  dissolves  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  water, 
but  is  readily  precipitated  from  its  very  unstable  solutions.  Pre- 
cipitated alumina  often  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonates, 
but  whether  they  are  chemically  combined  or  not  is  very  uncertain. 
The  basic  carbonates  of  aluminum  described  by  various  authors  are 
substances  of  doubtful  character,  and  it  is  therefore  not  desirable  to 
invoke  their  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena.  Tliis 
statement,  however,  needs  qualification.  One  basic  carbonate  of  alu- 
minum and  sodium,  the  rare  mineral  dawsonite,  is  known  to  exist; 
but  its  genesis  is  undetermined.  Although  rare  as  a  recognizable  sub- 
stance, it  may  bo  common  as  a  diffused  ingi'edient  of  soils;  but  this 
is  only  a  possibility.  There  is  no  evidence  upon  which  to  base  the 
supposition.     Free  alumina,  or  its  hydrate,  is  found  in  soils,  espe- 

«  Sep  S.  J.  ThuKutt.  Nones  Jalirb..  Beil.  Bd.  0.  p.  (»09,  1895.  Also  W.  C.  Bragger, 
Zeitschr.  Kryst.  MIn..  vol.  1«{.  p.  50,  181>(>. 

"  On  the  hydration  of  l)aiixite,  see  also  II.  Llenaii,  Chem.  Zeltung,  1905,  p.  1280 ;  and 
T.  II.  Holland,  Hoc.  (ieol.  Survey  India,  vol.  '.VI,  p.  175.  1905.  Holland  gives  analyses, 
jjnd  in  one  of  them  the  TiO-  reaches  12.21  per  cent. 

'  See  De  Schulten,  already  cited.  Also  V.  Kuss,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  41,  p.  210. 
1904,  for  recent  experiments  and  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  earlier  investigators. 

''  Chem.  News,  vol.  82,  p.  75,  1900.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  voluminous  literature, 
and  the  published  data  are  very  discordant. 

*  Rec.  trav.  chim.,  vol.  7,  p.  75,  1888.    Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  18,  p.  132,  1898. 
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cially  in  the  Tropics.  T.  Schlosing,"  on  comparing  French  soils  with 
soils  from  Madagascar,  found  the  latter  to  contain  much  free  alu- 
mina, while  in  France  there  appeared  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
silicates.  Similar  observations  were  made  by  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen  ^ 
on  volcanic  soils  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  in  which  free  hydroxides 
of  iron  and  aluminum  are  abundant;  and  W.  Maxwell's  study  of 
Hawaiian  soils  ^  leads  to  the  same  conclusions.  In  these  cases  the 
bauxite  or  laterite  substance  is  diffused  instead  of  being  concentrated. 
It  is  therefore  less  easily  recognized,  but  its  nature  is  the  same  as  if 
it  were  assembled  or  segregated  in  distinct  beds. 

Taking  all  of  the  evidence  into  account,  it  seems  clear  that  bauxite 
may  be  formed  by  more  than  one  process.  It  occurs  in  place,  like 
laterite,  as  a  residue  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks ;  it  is  found 
also,  apparently,  as  a  precipitate,  and  sometimes,  like  any  other  prod- 
uct of  disintegration,  it  is  in  beds  which  represent  transported  ma- 
terial. In  the  last  instance  it  is  contaminated  by  mixture  with  sand 
and  clay.  Even  in  its  residual  or  primary  occurrence,  its  impuri- 
ties are  significant,  for  they  show  a  concentration  of  the  insoluble 
portions  of  the  original  rock.  The  titanium,  for  example,  which 
was  first  observed  in  bauxite  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,**  is  such 
a  product  of  condensation ;  and  it  is  found,  not  only  in  bauxite,  but 
in  nearly  all  residual  clays. 

The  processes  by  which  aluminous  silicates  are  transformed  into 
hydroxides  have  not  been  determined  with  certainty.  We  have  only 
probabilities  to  guide  us.  It  is  most  likely  that  in  many  cases  the 
formation  of  acid  solutions  by  oxidation  of  pyrite  is  the  first  step 
in  the  alteration;  they  dissolve  alumina  from  the  rocks  to  yield  it 
up  again  upon  mixture  with  alkaline  solutions  or  solutions  of  cal- 
cium carbonate.  In  the  latter  case  gypsum  would  also  be  formed 
and  then  leached  away.  The  pi'ecipitation  might  occur  in  place, 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  aluminous  solu- 
tions, or  the  dissolved  matter  could  be  carried  some  distance  before 
deposition.  Since  colloidal  alumina  is  soluble  in  water,  it  might 
be  transported  to  a  considerable  distance  before  coagulation  oc- 
curred. The  solution  of  alumina  from  the  rock-forming  silicates 
would  of  course  be  accompanied  by  a  liberation  of  silica  in  a  col- 
loidal or  finely  divided  form,  which  could  dissolve  readily  in  the 
organic  matter  or  humus  acids  of  the  ground  waters,  and  so  be  re- 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  132,  p.  120.3,  1001.  According  to  K.  Glinka  (Zeitschr.  Kryst. 
Min.,  Yol.  32,  p.  70,  1000),  kaolin  commonly  contains  admixtures  of  aluminum  hydroxide, 
sometimes  as  diaspore,  sometimes  apparently  bauxite. 

»  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  42,  p.  265,  1004. 

'  Lavas  and  Soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

''Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser..  vol.  61,  p.  300,  1861.  Devllle  also  found  vanadium  in 
bauxite.     See  also  the  references  to  analyses  of  bauxite  previously  cited. 
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moved.  The  common  occurrence  of  laterite,  bauxite,  and  soils  con- 
taining them,  in  tropical  countries,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  in 
this  way,  for  organic  matter  is  there  especially  abundant,  and  its 
products  of  decomposition  are  conspicuous.  In  volcanic  regions, 
of  course,  as  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Hawaii,  the  acid  emanations 
from  volcanoes  doubtless  play  an  important  part  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  silicates  and  the  solution  of  alumina. 

The  agency  of  thermal  and  atmospheric  waters,  separately  or  con- 
jointly, must  also  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
bauxite.  E.  Kaiser,**  studying  the  alteration  of  German  basalts, 
supposes  that  carbonated  waters  first  transform  the  aluminous  sili- 
cates into  hydrous  compounds,  from  which,  by  alkaline  solutions, 
the  alumina  is  thrown  down;  that  is,  the  process  consists  of  two 
stages,  an  intermediate  hydrated  silicate  being  first  formed.  Kaolin- 
ite  is  such  a  silicate,  but  it  is  insoluble,  and  the  change  ends  with 
its  formation.  Possibly  halloysite,  which  has  the  composition  of 
kaolinite  plus  water,  but  which  is  decomposed  by  acids,  is  such  an 
intermediate  compound.  The  association  of  halloysite  with  the 
Georgia  bauxite  is  suggestive  of  this  possibility;  but  alternatives, 
such  as  the  formation  of  zeolites,  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Any  relatively  soluble  or  unstable  silicate  of  aluminum  ^  would  ful- 
fill the  conditions  required  by  Kaiser's  hypothesis.  The  latter  has 
value  only  as  a  suggestion,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  transformation  of  an  igneous  rock  into  bauxite 
through  all  of  its  stages.     So  far,  that  has  not  been  done. 

By  dehydration,  bauxite  passes  into  emery.  Emery,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  metamorphic  equivalent  of  bauxite.*^ 

ABSORPTION. 

In  any  study  of  the  phenomena  attending  rock  decomposition  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  leached  products  can  regain  some  of  the 
substances  which  they  have  lost.  Clays,  soils,  and  other  finely  divided 
mineral  matter  can  extract  acids,  bases,  and  salts  from  percolating 
solutions  and  in  doing  so  they  act  selectively.  As  a  rule  a  soil  will 
take  up  potash  more  readily  than  lime,  magnesia,  or  soda,  and  retain 
it  tenaciously.  This  absorption  of  potassium  compounds  was  long 
ago  observed  by  J.  T.  Way,'^  and  the  phenomenon  has  since  been 

«  Zoitschr.  Deutsch.  «e<)I.  (Jesoll.,  vol.  50.   Monatsb.,  p.   17,  1904. 

*  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  supposed  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  which  have 
been  described  are  merely  mixtures  of  colloidal  silica  and  colloidal  alumina.  This  point 
is  one  which   needs  careful  investigation. 

'*  See  A.  i.lebrich.  Zeitschr.  pralit.  (leol.,  l«Or».  p.  275. 

•'.lour.  Uoy.  Agric.  Soc.  I']ngland,  vol.  11,  p.  :^i:i.  isno;  vol.  i:^,  p.  123,  1852. 
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studied  by  many  observers.  R.  Warington  «  found  that  hydroxides 
of  iron  and  aluminum,  and  preferably  the  former,  were  especially 
active  as  absorbents,  and  most  so  in  presence  of  calcium  carbonate. 
That  is,  the  last-named  compound  converted  other  alkaline  salts  into 
carbonates,  which  were  more  easily  absorbed.  J.  Lemberg's  papers  ^ 
upon  the  alteration  of  silicates  are  rich  in  data  illustrating  the  re- 
actions which  occur  during  absorption.  The  cases  studied  by  Lem- 
berg  are  of  the  nature  of  double  decompositions,  in  which  a  silicate 
loses  one  base  to  a  solution  only  to  take  up  another.  The  recent 
investigations  by  M.  Dittrich  ''■  relate  to  changes  of  the  same  order. 
Saline  solutions  were  made  to  act  upon  decomposed  rocks  and  their 
changes  in  composition  were  observed. 

Double  decomposition,  however,  is  not  the  only  process  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection.  Warington's  experiments  point  directly 
to  an  absorption  of  colloids,  namely,  the  colloidal  hydroxides  of  iron 
and  alumina.  According  to  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,<*  those  "  hydrogels," 
as  they  are  called,  together  with  similar  hydrogels  of  manganese  and 
copper  oxides,  show  a  marked  absorptive  power  for  salts  of  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths.  There  are  also  colloidal  complexes  of  ferric 
and  aluminic  silicates,  and  of  humus,  which  act  in  the  same  way. 
These  substances  act,  first,  as  absorbents,  in  some  manner  which  is  not 
clearly  understood ;  and  the  salts  which  they  take  up  can  react  later 
with  various  saline-  solutions  by  double  decomposition.  When  the 
colloids  pass  over  into  crystalline  substances,  they  lose  in  great  meas- 
ure their  absorptive  capacity.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Van  Bem- 
melen  ^  that  plastic  clays  have  the  greatest  efficiency  as  absorbents  of 
water,  nonplastic  clays  being  inferior  in  this  respect.  It  is  now  gen- 
eralh'^  believed  that  the  plasticity  of  a  clay  is  due  to  the  colloid  sub- 
stances which  it  happens  to  contain.  This  supposition  was  clearly 
stated  by  T.  Schlosing^  as  long  ago  as  1888,  and  advocated  later  by 
P.  Rohland.^    It  has  recently  been  developed  more  fully  by  A.  S. 

".Tour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  21,  p.  1,  1868. 

''  See  especially  *:he  memoir  in  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  28,  p.  519,  187C. 

♦•  Mitth.  Or.  Badlsch.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  4,  p.  339,  1903  ;  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie, 
vol.  47,  p.  151,  1005.  The  two  papers  cover  the  same  ground  in  part,  but  are  not  abso- 
lutely identical.  A  later  paper  by  Dittrich  is  in  Mitth.  Bad.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  5,  p.  1, 
1907.  See  also  J.  Dumont,  Comp.  Rend.,  vol.  142,  p.  345,  1900,  on  the  decomposition 
of  potassium  carbonate  by  clay,  etc.,  and  O.  Schreiner  and  G.  H.  Failyer,  Bull.  No.  32, 
Bureau  of  Soils.  IT.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1906,  on  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  by  soils. 

^Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  23,  p.  321,  1900.  See  especially  pp.  358  and  304.  An 
earlier  paper  by  Van  Bemmelen  in  Landw.  Versuchs-Station.,  vol.  21,  p.  135,  should  also 
be  noted. 

*■  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie.  vol.  42,  p.  314,  1904. 

f  Chlmie  agricole,  in  Fremy's  EncyclopMIe  chimique,  p.  67. 

'Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  41,  p.  325,  1904. 
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Cushnian,**  whose  experiineuts  upon  the  binding  power  of  road-mak- 
ing materials  are  apparently  conclusive.^ 

The  complete  disintegration  of  a  rock  is  commonly  followed  by  a 
removal  of  the  fragmentary  material  from  its  original  site.  The 
transported  products  are  nmch  more  abundant  than  the  sedentary. 
This  transportation  may  be  effected  in  various  ways — by  flowing 
streams,  by  glacial  ice,  or  by  winds — and  it  is  accompanied  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  a  separation  of  the  rock  residues  into  substances  of 
different  kinds.  A  stream  deposits  its  load  first  as  coarse  gravel, 
then  as  sand,  and  finally,  often  with  extreme  slownessi,  as  silt  or 
clay.  The  gravel  consists  merely  of  fragments,  more  or  less  rounded, 
of  the  original  rock  or  of  its  larger  inclusions.  The  sand  contains 
finer  particles  of  undecomposed  minerals,  with  quartz  usually  pre- 
dominating. The  silt  is  composed  largely  of  decomposition  products, 
such  as  kaolinite,  hydroxides  of  iron  or  aluminum,  and  the  like. 
These  substances  shade  into  one  another,  and  their  exact  nature  in 
any  specific  case  wall  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
primary  decomposition  w^as  effected  and  upon  mechanical  factors 
such  as  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

HAND. 

The  term  "  sand  "  is  vaguely  employed  to  denote  very  different 
substances.  Volcanic  sand,  for  example,  is  finely  divided  lava  or 
lava  spray;  coral  or  shell  sand  is  made  up  of  broken  corals  and 
shells,  and  so  on.  Even  if  we  restrict  the  use  of  the  word,  for  present 
purposes,  to  the  granular  products  of  rock  decomposition  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  many  dissimilar  bodies  to  deal  \vith.  Quartz  and 
feldspar  are  the  commonest  minerals  in  the  rocks;  hence  quartz  and 
feldspar  fragments  are  the  chief  constituents  of  river  sands.  But 
the  feldspars  are  largely  decomposed,  and  therefore  the  sands  repre- 
sent most  frequently  a  concentration  of  the  more  stable  quartz. 
Sands  also  contain  the  other  rock- forming  minerals,  and  these  may  be 
either  disseminated  throughout  the  larger  deposits  or  segregated 
behind  bars  or  in  hollows  by  the  action  of  gravity.  The  black 
sands  of  many  well-known  localities  represent  concentrations  of 
heavy  and  slightly  alterable  minerals,  such  as  magnetite,  ilmenite, 
chromito,  etc.  The  gem  gravels  of  Ceylon,  the  monazite  sands  of 
North  Carolina  and  Brazil,  and  similar  segregations  of  tinstone  all 

«  Bulls.  No.  85,  1904,  and  No.  92.  1905,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agrlc,  and 
Trans.  Am.  Ceramic  Soc,  vol.  6,  1904.  Cushraan  cites  several  other  authorities  than 
those  mentioned   here. 

*»  See  also  F.  E.  Grout,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  27,  p.  1037,  1905.  Grout  admits 
that  colloids  may  assist  in  producin*;  plasticity,  but  thinlcs  that  "molecular  attraction" 
is  a  more  important  cause.  A  paper  by  R.  Lucas  on  the  physical  properties  of  clays 
appears  in  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  33. 
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serve  as  illustrations  of  the  way  in  wliich  the  heavier  minerals  of  an 
eroded  region  may  l)e  concentrated  at  favorable  points.  The  accu- 
mulations of  gold,  platinum,  or  iridosmine  in  placer  deposits  are  other 
examples  of  this  mechanical  sorting.  It  is  merely  a  separation  of 
heavy  from  light  minerals,  the  stable  from  the  unstable,  and  the 
coarse  from  the  fine. 

There  have  been  many  examinations  of  sands  from  a  mineralogical 
standpoint,  and  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  large  number  of  species 
is  well  established.  The  Bagshot  sands  near  London  contain,  accord- 
ing to  A.  B.  Dick,''  about  75  per  cent  of  quartz,  20  of  feldspar,  and 
small  but  determinable  proportions  of  magnetic  grains,  zircon,  rutile, 
and  tourmaline.  In  river  sands  from  the  Mesvrin,  near  Autun, 
France,  A.  Michel  Levy^  found  magnetite,  zircon,  olivine,  garnet, 
sphene,  chromite,  tourmaline,  and  corundum.  J.  Thoulet ''  examined 
dasert  sand  from  the  Algerian  Sahara  which  consisted  of  89.40  per 
cent  of  quartz  and  9.47  of  feldspar,  with  minute  quantities  of  mag- 
netite, chromite,  garnet,  olivine,  amphibole,  pyroxenes,  calcium  car- 
bonate, sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  and  clay.  In  a  glacial  sand 
from  the  Tyrol,  H.  Wichmann  '^  discovered  quartz,  orthoclase,  micas, 
chlorite,  epidote,  hornblende,  actinolite^  garnet,  zircon,  rutile,  tour- 
maline, hematite,  and  altered  pyrite.  J.  A.  Phillips  ^-  found  the  red 
sands  of  the  Arabian  Desert  to  consist  essentially  of  quartz  grains 
coated  with  oxide  of  iron.  After  washing  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  grains  contained  98.53  per  cent  of  silica.  Probably  the  most 
elaborate  investigation  of  this  general  kind  is  that  by  J.  W.  Retgers  ^ 
on  the  dune  sands  of  Holland.  In  thase  the  principal  minerals  are 
quartz,  garnet,  augite,  hornblende,  tourmaline,  epidote,  staurolite, 
rutile,  zircon,  magnetite,  ilmenite,  orthoclase,  calcite,  and  apatite. 
Subordinate  species  are  plagioclase,  microcline,  iolite,  titanite,  silli- 
manite,  olivine,  kyanite,  corundum,  and  spinel.  The  quartz,  how- 
ever, formed  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  mixture.  A  beach  sand  from 
Pensacola,  Florida,  analyzed  by  G.  Steiger  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  contained  99.05  per  cent  of  SiOo. 
Many  sea  and  river  sands  consist  of  nearly  pure  quartz,  pure  enough 
to  be  used  in  glass  making.  The  following  analyses,  by  W.  Mackie,^ 
represent  sands  of  diverse  origin  from  various  points  in  Scotland. 

•Geology  of  Tendon,  vol.  1,  p.  523.  18R0  ;  Nature,  vol.  .'^0,  p.  91,  1887. 
•Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  1878. 
«Idem,  vol.  4,  p.  262.  1881. 

'Min.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  7.  p.  4r»2,  1880.     The  list  of  minerals  found  by  W.  M.  Ilntrhlnps 
(Geolv  Mag.,  1894,  p.  300)  In  Kngllsh  lake  sediments  Is  very  similar  to  this. 
•Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  38,  p.  110,  1882. 

'Neues  Jahrb.,    189r..   vol.    1,   p.    10:    Rec.   trav.   chlm..   vol.    11,    p.    100.    1S02. 
^  Trans.  Edinburgh  Gool.  Soc.  vol.  8,  p.  00,   1001.     On  the  mineralogical  examination 
of  gauds  see  also  C.  FT.  Warren.  Technology  Quart.,  vol.  10.  p.  317.  1900.     For  analyses 
.  of  American  glass  sands  see  Bull.   V.  S.  (Jeol.   Survey  No.  31.">,   1007,  pp.  370,  382. 
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Analyses  of  sands. 
A,  B.  Glacial  sands. 

C.  Average  of  five  river  sands. 

D.  Sea  sand. 

E.  Sea  sand  derived  from  subsiliclc  igneous  rocks. 

F.  Blown  sand. 
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100.43 
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SIIiT. 

Between  sand  and  silt  the  difference  is  partly  one  of  kind  and 
partly  one  of  degree.  Silt  consists  of  the  finer  particles  of  rock  su!5^' 
stance,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  lightness,  are  carried  farthest  by 
streams.  This  difference  is  inechanical.  On  the  chemical  side  sand 
and  silt  differ  in  composition,  but  not  radically.  In  sand  quartz  is 
the  principal  mineral;  in  sih  the  hydroxides  and  hydrous  silicates 
predominate.  Neither  product  is  quite  free  from  the  other,  but  the 
distinction  holds  good  in  the  main.  The  separation  of  quartz  from 
clay  is  rarely  quite  conij)lete,  but  is  often  approximately  so. 

Analyses  of  river  silt  or  mud  are  not  very  numerous,  nor  are  they 
always  comparable.  Some  samples  were  analyzed  after  drying  at 
100° ;  others  were  air  dried.  Furthermore,  silts  represent  blended 
material,  gathered  by  a  river  from  various  sources,  and  derived  from 
very  dissimilar  rocks.  Mississipj)i  silt,  for  instance,  if  collected  near 
NcAv  Orleans,  will  be  made  up  of  contributions  from  various  tribu- 
taries of  the  river,  and  these  may  be  quite  unlike.  A  region  rich  in 
femic  rocks  will  yield  sediments  rich  in  iron,  w^hile  an  area  of  granite 
will  give  aluminous  residues.  Silts,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  uni- 
form ill  character,  although  they  have  a  general  family  resemblance. 
The  following  analyses  are  enough  to  show  the  more  obvious  differ- 
ences and  similarities: 

A)ialyses  of  silts, 

A.  Rhine  silt,  from  th«*  delta  In  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Analysis  by  G.  Blschof,  Lehrb. 
eheni.  phys.  deol.,  iM  ed..  vol.  1.  p.  41>H.  Blschof  Rives  other  data  also  concerning 
Rhine  deposits. 

B.  Danube  silt,   at  Vienna.     Analysis  by   Blschof.  op.   cit.,  512. 
r.   Vistula  silt,  at  Culm,     Analysis  by  Blschof,  op.  cit.,  p.  515. 

I).   Nile  mud."     Analysis  by  C.  v.  John,  Verhandl.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  189G,  p.  2r»9. 


"See  also  analyses  cited  bv  d.  Blschof.  op.  cit..  pp.  51H-521  :  and  others  cited  bv 
L.  Horner,  In  two  memoirs.  Thil.  Ma^'..  4th  ser.,  vol.  0,  p.  4(»0,  18.55;  Phil.  Trans.,  vol. 
14H.  p.  (»1.  1S.59.  In  Science,  vol.  211,  p.  liCA,  IIHMJ,  there  is  an  incomplete  analysis  by 
('.  11.  Stone  of  .Mississippi  silt. 
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CaO 

4.85 

KfO 

1.95 

NatO 

.85 

CaCO, 

MgCOa 

FeCOa t  .  .  . 

^ 

S0« 

.34 

HjO- 

} 

}        4.58 
fc2.25 

23.21 

6.70 

HjO+ : 

Organic  matter 

.99 

0  8.84 

Loss 

1.66 

100.00         100.00 

I 

99.72 

100.47 

•  IjOss   on    If^nitlon.                           *  Trobably 

including  alkalies. 

The  higher  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  silts  of  the 
upper  Rhine  and  Danube  is  probably  due  to  glacial  mud  produced 
by  the  grinding  of  limestones.  The  Nile  mud  is  a  much  more  typical 
product. 

The  amount  of  sediment  carried  in  suspension  by  rivers  to  the  sea 
is  something  enormous.  The  quantity  delivered  annually  by  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  estimated  by  A.  A.  Humphreys 
and  H.  L.  Abbot «  at  approximately  812,500,000,000  pounds,  or  about 
370,000,000  metric  tons.  The  Nile,  according  to  A.  Chelu,^  carries 
into  the  Mediterranean  51,428,500  metric  tons  a  year.  These  quan- 
tities, vast  as  they  are  and  sustained  by  similar  estimates  for  many 
other  streams,  represent  only  a  part  of  the  transported  sediments. 
The  products  of  rock  decomposition  are  distributed  along  the  entire 
course  of  a  river,  and  what  proportion  is  delivered  to  the  ocean  no 
one  can  say.  The  fraction  can  not  be  very  large.  Upon  reaching  salt 
water,  however,  the  silt  is  quickly  deposited,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
it  is  carried  far  out  to  sea.^  Salts  in  solution  accelerate  the  deposition 
of  sediments,  and  so,  too,  do  acids  and  alkalies.  In  general,  this 
precipitation  is  effected  by  electrolytes,  but  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  still  obscure.*'    Colloid  substances  also  promote  sedi- 

«  Kept,  on  Physics  and  HydraiiUcs  of  Mississippi  River,  p.  148,  1876. 

»Le  Nil,  le  Soudan,  I'ftgypte,  p.  177,  1891. 

♦"  For  a  table  giving  the  amount  of  suspended  sediment  In  sea  water  at  various  points, 
gee  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18.  p.  229,  1890-91.  The 
Atlantic,  for  example,  in  latitude  51°  20'  N.,  longitude  31°  W.,  carries  0.0052  gram  of 
sediment  In  14  liters,  or  1,604  tons  per  cubic  mile.  In  the  Firth  of  Forth  the  quantity 
rises  to  0.0259  gram,  and  in  the  Red  Sea  it  falls  to  0.0006. 

**  See  C.  Schloslng.  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70,  p.  1345,  1870 ;  W.  H.  Brewer.  Am.  Jour. 
Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  29,  p.  1,  1885 ;  C.  Barus,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geoi.  Survey  No.  36,  1886 ;  Barus 
and  E.  A.  Schneider,  Zeltschr.  physlkal  Chemie,  vol.  8,  p.  285,  1891  ;  W.  Spring,  Rec. 
trav.  chlm..  vol.  19,  p.  204,  1900,  and  G.  Bodiander,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1903,  pt.  2.  p.  147. 
See  also  T.  S.  Hunt,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  16,  p.  .302,  1874  ;  W.  Ramsay. 
Quart.  .Tour.  Gool.  Soc.  vol.  32.  p.  129.  1876;  J.  .Toly,  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  vol.  9, 
p.  325,  1900:  L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt,  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  vol.  142,  p.  272,  1900;  and 
J.  Thoulet,  Ann.  mines,  8th  ser.,  vol.  19,  p.  5,  1891. 
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mentation,  a  fact  which  has  many  practical  applications.  The  clear- 
ing of  coffee  by  white  of  egg  or  the  fining  of  sirups  by  blood  or 
gelatin  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  most  familiar  kind.  W.  Spring"  has 
shown  that  the  organic  matter  of  natural  waters  is  incompatible  with 
iron,  the  two  substances  separating  out  as  a  flocculent  precipitate. 
One  part  of  colloidal  ferric  oxide  will  remove  ten  parts  of  humus 
from  solution.  The  use  of  alum  or  ii-on  salts  in  large  filtration  plants 
is  an  application  of  this  principle.  These  salts  hydrolyse,  forming 
partly  colloidal  substances.  The  organic  matter  or  humus  of  natural 
waters  is  itself  colloidal.  The  two  form  a  flocculent  precipitate  which 
quickly  subsides  and  carries  down  with  it,  mechanically  inclosed, 
even  the  finest  sediments.  The  i^emarkable  clearness  of  sw^amp  waters 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  flocculation  of  their  organic  matter  and  the 
consequent  precipitation  of  all  suspended  particles.  Sedimentation, 
in  short,  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  and  several  distinct  agencies  assist 
in  bringing  it  about. 

GliACIAX.    CliAYS. 

Between  the  silt  formed  by  the  decay  of  rocks  and  that  produced 
by  ghiciers  there  is  a  radical  distinction.  The  one  is  termed  by  T.  C. 
Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury^  rock  rot;  the  other  is  rock  flour. 
One  has  been  produced  by  a  thorough  leaching  of  the  rocks  under 
atmospheric  agencies;  but  glacial  mud  is  composed  of  material  which 
was  ground  to  powder  under  conditions  that  protected  it  in  some 
measure  from  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  The  latter, 
therefore,  has  retained  a  larger  proportion  of  soluble  matter  than  the 
former.  These  differences  appear  in  the  following  analyses,  made  by 
Kiggs  in  tlie  hiboratory  of  tlie  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
cited  by  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  in  the  memoir  mentioned  above. 
With  them  I  give  two  analyses  by  W.  Mackie*^  of  bowlder  clay  from 
Scottish  localities. 

Analj/Kcs  of  clays. 

{ 1  )    Residuary  clays,  dried  at  100°  : 

A.   l-'rora   lK>dK«'vlIlo,   Wisconsin,  4 J   feet  below  surface. 

l\.  Tlic   same,    S],    feet    below   surface. 

('.    Kroni   Cobb.    Wisconsin.   4i   feet   below^   surface. 

I).   'Die   saiur.   Si    feet   below   surface. 
CJ)    (Jlacial   «»r  drift  clays: 

!•:,  F.  Vvom  Milwaukee.      Uried  at  100°. 

(J,  II.   Scoltisb   bowlder  clays,    Mackie. 


"  Bull.  Acad.   Bel^'.,  :id  ser..  vol.  .S4.  p.  578,  1897. 

''Sixth  Ann.  Kept.  V.  S.  (ieoi.  Survey,  pp.  240-250,  1885. 

*•  Trans.  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  CO,  1901. 
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SiOf 

AlfO, 

FeiOj 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

NajO 

KiO 

HjO 

TiOf 

PiOi 

MnO 

COt 

Organic  C. 

SO, 

CI 


71.13 

12.50 

5.52 

.45 

.38 

.85 

2.19 

1.61 

4.63 

.45 

.02 

.04 

.43 

.19 


10. 


C. 


49.13 

20.08 

11.04 

.93 

1.92 

1.22 

1.33 

1.60 

11.72 

.13 

.04 

.06 

.39 

1.09 


D. 


53.09 

21.43 

a53 

.86 

1.43 

.95 

1.45 

.83 

10.79 

.16 

.03 

.03 

.29 

.22 


100.39     100.50     100.68     100.09     100.27     100.50 


E. 


40.22 

8.47 

2.83 

.48 

7.80 

15.65 

.84 

2.36 

1.95 

.35 

.05 

trace 

18.76 

.32 

.13 

.06 


F. 


48.81 

7.54 

2.53 

.65 

7.05 

11.83 

.92 

2.60 

2.02 

.45 

.13 

.03 

15.47 

.38 

.05 

.04 


G.      I      H. 


8Q.  13         74. 89 
9. 06         12. 22 

I    2.  44  j      4. 29 

.50  .07 

.72  ,  1.58 

.66  I  1.06 

2.08  I  2.64 

o411  I  a3.21 

"""."i4"| .'67 

'  .17 

99.84       100.20 


"  1^88  on   ignition.      Must  include  CO-  and  organic   matter. 

In  the  two  Wisconsin  clays  the  carbonates  represent  magnesian 
limestone.  The  Scottish  clays  had  evidently  a  different  parentage. 
Glacial  clays  often  contain  carbonates,  which  are  rarely  conspicuous 
in  rock  residues."  Even  residual  soils  derived  from  the  decay  of 
limestones  are  practically  free  from  carbonates,  as  the  subjoined 
analyses  show.  The  residues  are  merely  clay  or  silt  entangled  with 
the  limestone  when  the  latter  was  laid  down,  and  released  by  its 
solution. 


•  Innumerable  analyses  of  clays  and  soils  have  been  made  for  agricultural  and  other 
Induistrial  purposes.  Several  States  have  issued  special  reports  upon  their  clay  industries. 
Among  the  reports  of  geological  surveys  are  those  of  Connecticut,  Bull.  No.  4,  1905,  G.  F. 
Lougblin ;  New  Jersey,  1878,  G.  H.  (^oolc ;  New  Jersey,  vol.  0,  1904,  H.  Hies  and  H.  B. 
Kflmmel;  Maryland,  vol.  4,  pp.  20^-503,  Ries ;  Virginia,  Bull.  No.  11.  1906.  Ries ;  West 
Virginia,  vol.  3,  1905,  G.  P.  Grimsley ;  South  Carolina.  Bull.  No.  1.  4th  ser.,  1904,  E. 
Sloan;  Georgia,  Bull.  No.  6  A,  1898.  G.  E.  Ladd ;  Alabama,  Bull.  No.  6,  1900,  Ries;  Wis- 
consin, Bull.  No.  7,  1901,  E.  R.  Buckley;  Missouri,  vol.  11,  1896,  H.  A.  Wheeler;  Indiana, 
Twenty-ninth  Ann.  Rept,  1905,  W.  S.  Blatchley ;  Iowa,  vol.  14,  1904,  S.  W.  Beyer  and 
I.  A.  Williams ;  Wisconsin,  Bull.  No.  15.  1906,  Ries.  See  also  the  volumes  on  chemical 
analyses  published  by  the  geological  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky :  Bull.  New 
York  State  Mus.,  vol.  3.  No.  12,  1895,  Ries;  and  Bull.  IT.  S.  (Geological  Survey  No.  228, 
pp.  351-370.  RJes,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  554-574,  1895,  gives  a 
long  table  of  analyses  of  American  clays,  and  a  general  report  by  Ries  forms  Prof.  Paper 
No.  11  of  the  Survey,  1903.  Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  143.  1896,  by  J.  C.  Branner,  is 
a  bibliography  of  clays  and  ceramics.  The  American  Ceramic  Society  has  since  (1906) 
published  a  more  elaborate  bibliography  by  the  same  author.  Geology  of  North  Carolina, 
vol.  1,  1875,  contains  much  material  on  soils,  and  so.  too.  do  the  volumes  on  cotton  pro- 
duction published  by  the  Tenth  V.  S.  Census.  The  literature  resarding  soils  is  too  volum- 
inous to  admit  of  any  summary  here.  Recent  papers  of  Interest  are  those  by  N.  Slbirt- 
zew,  Compt.  Rend.  VII  Cong,  internal,  g^l..  p.  73,  1897,  on  the  soils  of  Russia,  and  by 
W.  Frear  and  C.  P.  Beistle.  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  25.  p.  5.  1903.  Work  by  Schlos- 
ing  and  Van  Bemmelen  on  tropical  soils  has  already  be^n  cited.  W.  Maxwell  (Lavas  and 
Soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Honolulu.  1898)  and  A.  B.  Lyons  (Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  4th 
ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  421.  1896)  have  also  contributed  to  this  phase  of  the  subject.  On  the  con- 
stitution of  arable  soils  see  L.  (^ayeux.  Ann.  Soc.  g4ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  34,  p.  146.  1905.  On 
the  origin  and  nature  of  soils  see  N.  S.  Shaler.  Twelfth  Ann.  Rept.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt. 
1,  p.  219,  1891.  On  fuller's  earth  see  T.  W.  Vaughan,  Bull.  U.  S.  (ieol.  Survey  No.  213, 
p.  392,  1903,  and  J.  T.  Porter.  Bull.  No.  315.  p.  268,  1907.  On  soils  in  general  see  E.  W. 
Hllgard's  treatise  "  Soils,"  published  in  1906. 
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Analyses  of  reHidual  clays. 

A.  Residual  clay  from'  so-called  Trenton  limestone,  Lexington,  Virginia.     Analysis  by 
U.  B.  Rlggs.     Described  by  I.  C.  Russell,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  52,  1889.* 

B.  Residual    clay    from   limestone,    Staunton,    Virginia.     Analysis   by    George    Steigt^r, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 

C.  Residual  clay  from  Knox  d()lomite,  Monisville,  Alabama.     Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand.     Described  by  Russell,  op.  cit. 


SiOf... 
A1«0,. . 
Fe«0«. 
FeO... 
MgO.. 
CaO... 
NatO . . 
KsO... 
HiO-. 
HjO+. 
TiO,. . 
PtOs.- 
COs... 


43.07 
25.07 
15.16 


.;  .63 

i  1.20 

I  2.50 

■\\  12.98 


100.64 


55.90 

19.92 

7.30 

.39 

1.18 

.50 

.23 

4.79 

2.54 

6.52 

.20 

.10 


99.95 


55.42 

22.17 

&30 

trace 

1.45 

.15 

.17 

2.32 

2.10 

7.76 


99.84 


In  its  chemical  composition  the  widespread  earthy  deposit  known 
as  loess  closely  resembles  the  glacial  clays.  It  commonly,  but  not 
invariably,  contains  much  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  related  or  perhaps  identical  adobe  soil  of  the  more  arid  regions 
in  our  Western  States.  The  morfe  striking  peculiarities  of  the  loe^ss 
are  its  light  color,  its  extremely  fine  state  of  subdivision,  the  angular- 
ity of  its  particles,  its  lack  of  stratification,  its  coherence,  and  its 
porosity.  Furthermore,  the  fossils  found  in  loess  are  almost  without 
exception  the  remains  of  land  animals,  which  indicate  that  it  can  not 
be  a  deposit  from  permanent  waters. 

Over  the  origin  of  loess  there  has  been  much  controversy,  but  the 
subject  is  one  that  admits  of  only  the  briefest  summary  here.  The 
prevalent  view  is  essentially  that  of  F.  Richthofen,^  who  interprets 
the  loess  of  China  as  an  eolian  formation.  In  the  arid  regions  of 
central  Asia  the  products  of  rock  disintegration  are  sorted  by  the 
winds,  and  the  finest  blown  dust  finally  comes  to  rest  where  it  is 
entangled  and  protected  by  the  grasses  of  the  steppes.  Temporary 
streams,  formed  l)y  torrential  rains,  assist  in  its  concentration  and 
bring  about  accumulations  of  loess  in  valleys  and  other  depressions 
of  the  land.  According  to  I.  C.  Russell  ^  the  adobe  of  the  Great 
Basin  is  formed  essentially  in  this  way,  and  the  sediments  deposited 

"  Russell  especially  discusses  the  cause  of  red  coloration  in  clays.  On  tbis  subject 
see  also  W.  O.  Crosby,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  8,  p.  72,  1891  ;  and  W.  Spring,  Rec.  trav. 
chim.,  vol.   17.  p.  l'()2,  1898. 

''China,  vol.  1,  p.  74;  Geol.  Majr.,  1882,  p.  207.  Sec  also  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
.">d  ser.,  vol.  17,  p.   1  .*•.'?.   1870. 

'•Geol.  Mag.,  1880,  pp.  289,  'M2, 
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in  the  so-called  "  play  a  "  lakes,  whose  beds  are  dry  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  consist  of  this  material.  The  adobe  contains  the 
finer  products  formed  by  subaerial  erosion  of  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  may  be  commingled  sometimes  with  dust  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
loess  of  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  valleys  is  given  nearly  the 
same  interpretation  by  C.  R.  Keyes,"  only  in  this  case  the  dust  is 
formed  from  river  silt  left  on  the  dried  mud  banks  in  times  of  low 
water. 

The  loess  of  Iowa  is  regarded  by  W  J  McGee  ^  as  a  glacial  silt, 
deposited  along  the  margins  of  glaciers  during  the  glacial  period. 
W.  F.  Hume,^'  studying  the  Russian  loess,  described  that  also  as  gla- 
cial silt,  distributed  partly  by  winds  and  partly  by  floods.  C.  Davi- 
son <*  considers  loess  to  be  a  product  of  glacial  erosion,  accumulated 
first  in  banks  of  snow,  and  concentrated  later  in  the  valleys  by  the 
rush  of  water  following  a  thaw.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  ^  is  inclined  to 
combine  the  various  theories  concerning  loess,  and  to  regard  it  as 
both  glacial  and  eolian.  Here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
we  must  remember  that  similar  products  may  be  formed  in  several 
different  ways.  The  loess  of  China  may  be  one  thing  and  that  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  another.  They  are  alike  in  their  extreme  com- 
minution, but  not  necessarily  identical  in  origin. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  loess  from  Muscatine,  Iowa,  by  J.  S. 
Diller,^  showed  that  quartz  was  its  most  abundant  constituent. 
Orthoclase,  plagioclase,  and  hornblende  were  also  present,  with  occa- 
sional fragments  of  biotite  and  tourmaline,  some  carbonates,  and  clay 
colored  by  oxide  of  iron.  Chemical  analyses  of,  loess  seem  not  to  be 
very  numerous.  The  following  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey :. 

Analyses  of  loess. 

A.  Near  Galena,   Illinois. 

B.  Near  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

C.  Vicksburg,  MiHsissippi. 

-  D.  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Analyses  A  to  D  by  R.  B.  RIrrs.  Discussed  by  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlin and  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Sixth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  282,  1885.  Samples 
dried  at  100^ 

B.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

F.  Denver,  Colorado. 

G.  Highland,  Colorado.  Analyses  E  to  G  by  L.  G.  Bakins.  Discussed  by  S.  F.  Em- 
mons, Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  27,  p.  263,  1896,  together  with  several  other  examples. 


•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  299.  1898.  Keyes  describes  the  dust  storms  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  in  which  great  quantities  of  aerial  sediments  are  carried  from  place 
to  place. 

•Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1,  pp.  291,  435,  1891.  See  also  F. 
Leverett,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  38,  pp.  153-184,  1899,  for  an  account  of  lowan 
loess.  The  loess  of  Colorado  is  described  by  S.  F.  Emmons  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
vol.  27,  p.  263,  1896. 

"Geol.  Mag.,  1892,  p.  549. 

<  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  50,  p.  472,  1894. 

•Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  5.  p.  795,  1897.  See  also  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury, 
Sixth  Ann.  Rept.  V.  S.  (ieol.  Survey,  p.  250,  1885. 

^Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  p.  65,  1898. 

14399— Bull.  330— OH 2H 
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HfO 
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S0» 
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64  61 

72.68 

60.69 

10.64 

12.03 

7.95 

2.61 

3.53 

2.61 

.51 

.96 

.67 

.05 

.06 

.12 

3.69 

1.11 

4.56 

5.41 

1.59 

8.96 

1.35 

1.68 

1.17 

2.06 

2.13 

1.08 

2.05 

2.50 

1.14 

.40 

.72 

•     .52 

.06 

.23 

.13 

6.31 

.39 

9.63 

.13 

.09 

.19 

.11 

.51 

.12 

.07 

.01 

.08 

00.06 

100.22 

99.62 

74.46 

67.10 

69.27 

60.97 

12.26 

10.26 

13.51 

15.67 

3.25 

2.52 

3.74 

5.22 

.12 

.31 

1.02 

.35 

.02 

trace 
1.09 

trace 

1.12 

1.24 

1.60 

1.60 

5.88 

2.29 

2.77 

1.43 

1.42 

1.70 

.97 

1.83 

2.68 

3.14 

2.28 

2.70 

5.09 

4.19 

9.83 

.14 

.09 

.11 

.45 

.19 

.49 

3.67 

trace 

.31 

.12 

.06 

.0!) 

99.83 

100.28 

100.40 

ioai6 

Several  other  analyses  of  loess  from  the  Rhine  Valley  are  given  by 
G.  Bischof."  They  resemble  the  analysis  of  Rhine  silt  cited  on  page 
429,  ante.  The  following  analyses  of  adobe  soil  were  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 

AnalynvH  of  adohc  noil. 

A.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  B.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico.  (.'.  Fort  WIngate,  New  Mexi<-o. 
D.  Humboldt,   Nevada. 


B. 


C. 


SIOj.. 

AljO, 

FesOa 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO . 

NasO 

KjO 

HsO 

Pj05 

CO, 

Orgftnic  matter. 

SOa 

Cl 


19.24 

66.60  i 

26.67 

44.64 

3.26  , 

14.16 

.91  , 

13.19 

1.09 

4.38 

.64 

.5.12 

trace 

.09 

trace  i 

.13 

2.75 

1.28 

.51 

2.96 

38.94  i 

2.  4ft 

36.40 

13.91 

trace 

.67 

trace 

.59 

trace 

1.21 

trace 

l./l 

1.67 

4.94 

2.26 

3.89 

.23 

.29 

.75 

.94 

29.57 

.77 

2.5. 84 

8.55 

2.96 

2.00 

5.10 

3.4.? 

.53  , 

.41 

.82 

.64 

.11 

.34 

.07 

.14 

99.84 


The  extremely  variable  but  generally  calcareous  nature  of  these 
soils  is  sufficiently  indicated.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  good  analyses  made  of  Chinese  loess,  for  use  in  comparison 
with  these.''  If  Richthofen's  theory  of  its  origin  is  correct,  it  should 
contain  much  organic  matter  derived  from  the  grasses  which  are  sup- 
posed to  aid  in  its  accumulation.  It  is  know^n  to  contain  abundant 
carbonates,  which  may  represent  the  unleached  dust  of  limestones  or 

«  liehrl).  (hem.  phys.  (iool.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1.  p.  504.  See  also  data  given  by  .T.  Roth, 
Allgem.  cht'm.  (iool.,  vol.  \,  p.  Gin. 

"An  incomplete  analysis  of  loess  from  the  upper  Wey-Ho  Valley,  by  A.  Schumacher,  is 
given  in  Wissciischafllicho  P^rgebnisse  der  Relsc  des  Grafen  B41a  Sz^chenyi  In  Ostasien, 
p.   387.   Wion.   1800. 
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may  have  been  introduced  in  solution  by  waters  brought  up  through 
capillary  action  from  below. 

MARINE  SEDIMENTS. 

The  oceanic  sediments  are  naturally  complex,  for  they  are  derived 
from  the  most  varied  sources.  Near  shore  are  found  the  products  of 
wave  erosion,  the  silt  brought  in  by  streams,  remnants  of  shells  and 
corals,  and  organic  matter  from  seaweeds.  In  some  localities,  as 
around  coral  islands,  the  debris  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  that  compound,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,®  is  also  formed 
as  a  chemical  precipitate. 

Floating  ice,  the  remnants  of  polar  glaciers,  deposits  more  or  less 
stony  material  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean;  and  volcanic  ash, 
from  either  submarine  or  subaerial  eruptions,  covers  large  areas  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Even  cosmic  dust,  which  has  been  gently  fall- 
ing throughout  all  geologic  time,  has  made  perceptible  contributions 
to  the  great  mass  of  oceanic  sediments.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  these  deposits,  their  distribution 
is  not  entirely  fortuitous.  River  silt,  for  example,  is  an  important 
oceanic  sediment  only  in  a  belt  surrounding  the  continents,  and  com- 
paratively near  shore.  In  relatively  small  amounts  it  is  diffused 
through  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  beyond  a  certain  limit  its  influence 
is  small.  The  yellow  silt  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  worn  by  the  Chinese 
rivers  from  erosion  of  the  loess,  may  be  observed  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,^  and  the  turbidity  of  the  Amazon  is  evident  in 
the  ocean  at  still  greater  distances ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  deposits 
thus  formed  are  laid  down  in  relatively  shallow  water.  Glacial 
debris,  of  course,  occurs  only  near  glaciers  and  along  the  tracks  fol- 
lowed by  icebergs.  Certain  oceanic  areas  are  characterized  by  sedi- 
ments of  organic  origin ;  and  in  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  ocean  its 
floor  is  covered  by  a  characteristic  red  clay.  These  varied  deposits 
shade  into  one  another  through  all  manner  of  blendings,  and  yet  they 
are  distinct  enough  for  purposes  of  classification. 

In  their  great  volume  upon  "  Deep-sea  deposits,"  Murray  and 
ftenard  ^  adopt  a  classification  which  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  yet 
devised.  The  following  table  shows  its  character  and  also  the  dis- 
tribution in  depth  and  area  of  the  several  sediments  named. 

"  See  p.  00,  ante. 

•See  J.  Murray  and  A.  Renard,  Troc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  \o\.  12,  p.  474,  1883-84. 

«■  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17,  p.  133,  1870. 

'  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  table  on  p.  248,  1891. 
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Mean  depth  and  area  covered  by  murine  sediments. 


Mean    I 

depth,    ; 

fatnoms. 


Area, 
squaxe 
miles. 


Littoral  deDositfl  (between  tide  marks) 

Shallow-water  deposits  (low  water  to  100  fathoms) . 


Terrigenous  deposits,  near  land . 


Pelagic  deposits,  deep  water,  far  from  land . 


Coral  mud 

Coral  sand 

Volcanic  mud 

Volcanic  sand 

Green  mud 

Green  sand 

Red  mud 

Blue  mud 

Pteropod  ooze 

Globigerina  ooze  . 

Diatom  ooze 

Radiolarian  ooze. 
Red  clay 


740 

176 

1,033 

243 

513 

449 

623 

1,411 

1,044 

1,906 

1,477 

2.894 

2,730 


62,fi00 
10,000,000 

2,556,800 
600,000 

850,000 

100,000 
14,50p,000 
400.000 
49,520.000 
10,880.000 
2,290  000 
51.500  OOU 


For  these  various  products  many  analyses  are  given,  and  from 
among  them  a  few  may  be  cited  here.  The  red  clay  which  covers  the 
largest  areas  is  regarded  by  Murray  and  Renard  as  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  volcanic  ejectamenta.  The  several  oozes  owe 
their  names  to  the  remains  of  living  creatures  which  they  contain, 
and  calcium  carbonate  is  one  of  their  important  constituents.  The 
distribution  of  calcium  carbonate  according  to  depth  was  discussed 
in  a  former  chapter  «  of  this  work,  together  with  the  composition  of 
the  peculiar  manganese  and  phosphatic  nodules  which  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea. 


Ana1uf<rfi  of  inarhw  sediments. 

A.  Red  clay.*  Twenty-three  analyHes  I>y  J.  S.  Brazier  are  tabulated  on  page  198,  and 
there  is  a  discrimination  between  the  portions  soluble  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Some  of  these  analyses  show  calcium  carlwnate  up  to  60  per  cent ;  the  one  selected  here, 
as  representing  a  more  typical  clay,  contains  the  minimum  of  carbonate. 

B.  Radiolarian  ooze.     Rich  in  siliceous  organisms.     Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  430. 

C.  Diatom  ooze.     Rich  in  siliceous  organisms.     Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  436. 

D.  Globigerina  ooze.  Twenty-one  analyses  are  given  on  page  219.  Analysis  by  Brazier. 
No.  42,  showing  low  calcium  carbonate. 

E.  Globigerina  ooze.     Analysis  by  Brazier,  No.  53,  showing  very  high  carbonate. 

F.  Pteropod  ooze.     Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  448. 

All  samples  dried  at  110"  previous  to  analysis.  The  soluble  and  insoluble  i>ortlon8  in 
analyses  A,  B,  and  I>  are  not  separated  In  the  following  table. 


I 


1). 


E. 


Ignition 

SiOs 

AI0O3 

FeiiOa 

MriOo 

cao : 

MgO 

CaCOa 

CaaPsOg  .... 

CaS04 

MgCOo 

Insoluble  <*. 


4.60 

62.10 

16.06 

11.83 

.55 

.28 

.50 

.92 

.19 

.37 

2.70 


100.00 


7.41 

56.02 

10.52 

14.99 

3.23 

.39 

.25 

3.89 

1.39 

.41 

1.60 


5.30 

67.92 

.56 


19.29 

.41 

.29 

1.13 

4.72 


100.00         100.00 


7.90 

1.40 

2.00 

81.71 

1.36 

3.65 

11.10 

.65 

.80 

7.03 

.60 

3.06 

trace 

.41 

.12 

37.51 

92.64 

82.66 

2.80 

.90 

2.44 

.29 

.19 

.73 

1.18 

.87 

.76 

1.49 

3.90 

100.00        100.00  1 


"  Chapter  IV.  pp.   100-100.  ante. 

*  See   also   .1.    B.    Harrison   and   A.    .T.   .Tukes   Brown.    Quart.   Jour.   Geol.   Soc., 
p.  .'il.'i.  1S05,  for  other  analyses  of  red  c\ay  anA  oceaxiVc  ^>oiea. 
*"  Contains  silica,  aluminii    and  ferric  oxlOie,  woX  ^e\>^T^X^. 


100.00 


vol.    51, 
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G.  Blue  mud.     Analysis  by  J.  S.  Brazier,  page  448. 
II.  Red  mud.     Analysis  by  M.  Hornung,  page  445.     Dried  at  100°. 
I.  Green   mud.     Analysis  by  Brazier,   page  440. 
J.  Green  sand.     Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  449. 
K.  Volcanic  mud.     Analysis   by  Brazier,   page  450. 

Analyses  G  to  K  represent  "  terrigenous  "  deposits.     Brazier's  samples  were  all  dried 
at  110°.     The  soluble  and  insoluble  portions  are  here  united. 


G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

Ignition 

5.60 
64.20 
13.55 

8.38 

6.02 

31.66 

9.21 

4.52 

3.30 
31.27 

4.08 
12.72 

9.10 

29.70 

3.25 

5.05 

6.22 

SlOf .      . 

34.12 

AliOs 

9.22 

Fe^Oa 

15.46 

Mno, :...:...: 

trace 

CaO 

2.51 
.26 

25.68 
2.07 
1.63 
1.33 

.30 
.12 

.22 
.13 

1.44 

MgO 

.22 

NatO 

KfO .     . 

CaCOs 

2.94 

1.39 

.42 

.76 

46.36 
.70 
.58 
.57 

49.46 

trace 

1.07 

2.02 

32.22 

CaaPfOf 

trace 

cSo^t: :;::::.::::::::::::::::::::;:::::: 

.27 

MgCO 

.83 

sa,..: 

.27 
17.13 
2.46 

COs 

CI 

Less  0=rA : 

100.00 

101.98 

.87 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

101.11 

These  analyses  serve  well  enough  to  show  the  variable  character 
of  the  oceanic  sediments,  but  they  are  in  several  respects  incomplete. 
In  order  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  oceanic  clays  more 
minutely,  two  analyses  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  upon  material  kindly  furnished 
by  Sir  John  Murray.  The  samples  analyzed  were  composites  of 
many  individual  specimens,  brought  together  from  all.  of  the  great 
oceans  and  collected  partly  by  the  Challenger  and  partly  by  other 
expeditions.  X^e  data  are  as  follows,  reduced  to  uniformity  by  rejec- 
tion of  sea  salts,  calcium  carbonate,  and  hygroscopic  water,  and  recal- 
culation of  the  remainder  to  100  per  cent. 
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Analyscb  of  cfjinposite  samplen  of  marine  sediments. 

A.  Composite  of  flfty-one  sampteM  of  the  '*  red   clay."     Analyy.ed  by  G    Stelger,    with 
Bpecial  determlDatioD8  by  \V.  F.  llillebrand  and  E.  ('.  SuUlYan. 

B.  Composite  of  ttfty-two  samples  of  **  terrigenous  clays,"  namely,  four  **  green  muds  " 
and   forty-eight  "  blue  muds."     Analysis  by  G.   Steiger. 


A. 


SiOj 54.48 

TiO, i  .98 

AlA 


Als< 

FeOa 

FeO 

NiO.CoO. 

MnO 

MnOj  .... 

MgO 

CaO 

SrO 

BaO 

KjO 

Na-0 

VA 

As-jOa 

M0O3 

P»06 

8 

CuO 

PbO 

ZnO 

C 

H2O 


15.94 
.012 
8.66 
.84 
.039 


B. 


1.21 
3.81 
1.96 
.056 
.20 
2.85 
2.05 
.035 
.001 
trace 
.30 


57.09 

1.27 

17.24 

.06 

5.07 

2.30 

undet. 

.12 


2.17 

2.04 

.03 

.06 

2.25 

1.06 

.03 

undet. 


.024 
.008  I 
.005 


7.04 


.21 

.13 

.02 

undet. 

undet. 

1.69 

7.18 


100.000 


100.00 


These  figures  give  the  average  composition  of  the  two  oceanic  sedi- 
ments and  show  the  distribution  in  them  of  the  minor  and  rarer  con- 
stituents. Even  those  analyses  need  to  be  supplemented  by  others,  of 
which  many  can  be  found  scattered  through  the  literature  of  ocean- 
ography." The  data  are  abundant,  but  their  value  upon  the  f)urely 
chemical  side  is  very  uneven.  Few  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from 
them.  J.  Y.  Buchanan,'^  who  found  free  sulphur  in  a  number  of 
marine  muds,  thinks  that  sulphates  were  reduced  to  sulphides  by 
passing  through  the  digestive  organs  of  marine  ground  fauna,  and 
points  out  that  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  subject  also  to 
reoxidation  by  dissolved  oxygen.  When  oxidation  is  in  excess  of 
reduction  red  sediments  are  formed ;  if  the  reducing  process  prepon- 
derates, the  sediments  are  blue.  In  the  Black  Sea,  according  to  N. 
Androussow,'"  the  sulphates  contained  in  the  water  are  also  partly 
reduced  by  micro-organisms,  which  liberate  hydrogen  sulphide.  A 
portion  of  this  gas  is  reoxidized,  with  some  liberation  of  sulphur; 
another  part  takes  up  iron  from  the  sediments  and  forms  abundant 
deposits  of  pyrites. 

"  See,  for  oxaniplo.  K.  Natlerer.  on  Medilerranenn  muds,  Monntsh.  Chemie,  vol.  14, 
p.  024,  IHOli;  vol.  1.".,  p.  ."i.'io,  1804  :  also  upon  Ued  Sea  deposits,  idem,  vol.  20,  p.  1.  1S90. 
L.  Schmelc'k  (Den  Norsko-Nordliavs  Expedition,  pt.  !))  gives  many  analyses  of  marine 
days.  .1.  Y.  Huchanan  ( Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18,  p.  i:n.  1800-91)  reports 
partial  analyses  of  .Moditerranean  samples.  A.  and  H.  Strecker  (Llebig's  Annalen,  vol. 
0."»,  p.  177.  isrut)  described  :i  peeiiliar  mud  known  as  "  gytje,"  from  the  Sandefjord, 
Norway.  A  later  study  of  the  same  substance  was  published  by  K.  Bodtker  (Liebig's 
Annalen,   vol.   :t02.   p.   4:i.    lsj)S). 

'' Proc.  Hoy.  So<'.  Edinburgh,  vol.   IS.  p.  17.   isi)()-!)l. 
"^  (iuUlo  (It^s  excursions  dii  Vll  Couv;.  g6o\.  \uVeYW\iX.,  'J^w  'I'Js,  v.  ^,  1897. 
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The  calcareous  oozes  obviously  represent  calcium  carbonate  ab- 
sorbed by  living  organisms  from  its  solution  in  sea  water  and  depos- 
ited with  their  remains  after  death.  It  therefore  owes  its  origin  to 
rock  decomposition,  during  which  the  lime  was  removed  to  be  carried 
in  solution  by  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  siliceous  oozes  were  formed  in 
a  similar  manner  by  radiolarians  and  diatoms,  which,  as  J.  Murray 
and  R.  Irvine"  have  shown,  are  able  to  decompose  the  suspended 
particles  of  clay  that  reach  the  ocean  and  to  assimilate  their  silica. 
A  slimy  mass  of  siliceous  algae  analyzed  by  Murray  and  Irvine  con- 
tained 77  per  cent  of  silica,  1.38  of  alumina,  16.75  of  organic  matter, 
and  4.87  of  water.  From  materials  of  this  kind,  which  are  very 
abundant  in  the  ocean,  these  particular  oozes  were  produced,  but 
their  primary  substance — silt,  or  volcanic  ash,  or  atmospheric  dust — 
came  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  upon  the  land.  In  some  cases 
siliceous  deposits  have  been  developed  in  another  way,  namely,  by 
the  silicification  of  shells  and  corals.  Remains  of  this  kind  are 
plentifully  found  in  sedimentary  rocks,  and  the  process  of  their 
formation  can  be  imitated  artificially.  A.  H.  Church,^  by  allowing 
a  very  weak  solution  of  colloidal  silica  to  percolate  through  a  frag- 
ment of  coral,  succeeded  in  dissolving  away  the  calcium  carbonate 
and  leaving  in  its  place  a  siliceous  pseudomorph. 

GliAUCONITE. 

In  oceanic  sediments,  and  chiefly  near  the  "  mud  line  "  surrounding 
the  continental  shores,  the  important  mineral  glauconite  is  found 
in  actual  process  of  formation.  This  green,  granular  silicate  of 
potassium  and  iron  occurs  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  geologic  ages,  from 
the  Cambrian  down  to  the  most  recent  horizons,  and  there  has  been 
much  discussion  over  its  nature  and  origin.  In  composition  it  is 
exceedingly  variable,  for  the  definite  compound  is  never  found  in 
a  state  of  purity,  but  is  always  contaminated  by  alteration  products 
and  other  extraneous  substances.  As  an  oceanic  deposit  glauconite  is 
developed  principally  in  the  interior  of  shells,  and  organic  matter 
is  believed  to  play  a  part  in  its  formation.  According  to  Murray 
and  Renard,^  the  shell  is  first  filled  with  fine  silt  or  mud,  upon  which 
the  organic  matter  of  the  dead  animal  can  act.  Through  interven- 
tion of  the  sulphates  contained  in  the  sea  water,  the  iron  of  the  mud 
is  converted  into  sulphide,  which  oxidizes  later  to  ferric  hydroxide. 
At  the  same  time  alumina  is  removed  from  the  sediments  by  solu- 
tion and  colloidal  silica  is  liberated.  The  latter  reacts  upon  the 
ferric  hydroxide  in  presence  of  potassium  salts  extracted  from  adja- 
cent minerals,  and  so  glauconite  is  produced.  This  view  is  sustained 
by  other  evidence,  namely,  the  constant  association  of  the  glauconite 

«Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18,  p.  220,  1800-91. 

*.Tour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  ir>,  p.  109,  1»CV2. 

«•  ChalleDger  Kept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  v>-  ^*^»  V«ft\. 
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shells  with  the  debris  of  rocks  in  which  potaasium-bearing  minerals, 
such  as  orthoclase  and  muscovite,  occur." 

This  theory  of  Murray  and  Renard  seems  to  be  fairly  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  entire  ground.  It  applies 
to  the  glauconite  which  is  now  forming  upon  the  sea  bottom,  but  not 
to  all  occurrences  of  glauconite  in  the  sedimentary  rocks.  In  an 
important  memoir  L.  Cayeux ''  has  shown  that  in  certain  instances 
glauconite  has  formed  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  its  rocky 
matrix,  and  while  he  admits  that  organic  matter  has  assisted  its 
development  within  shells,  the  mineral  can  be  produced  by  some 
quite  different  process.  What  this  process  is  he  does  not  explain; 
he  merely  shows  that  glauconite  can  form  without  the  intervention  of 
organisms,  and  that  its  mode  of  genesis  is  at  least  twofold.  Inciden- 
tally also  he  states  that  ferric  hydroxide  and  pyrite  are  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  glauconite,  an  observation  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  reactions  predicated  by  Murray  and  Renard  may  be 
reversible. 

The  granules  of  glauconite  from  marine  mud  and  from  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  although  not  found  as  definite  crystals,  have  never- 
theless a  distinct  cleavage,  and  are  interpreted  by  A.  Lacroix '"  as 
monoclinic  and  analogous  to  the  micas.  There  is,  however,  another 
mineral,  celadonite,  which  is  regarded  by  Dana  and  other  writers  as 
i\  separate  species,  but  which  resembles  glauconite  so  closely  in  com- 
position that  it  may  be  the  same  thing.  It  occurs  as  a  decomposition 
product  of  augite  in  various  basaltic  rocks,  is  green  like  glauconite, 
but  earthy  in  texture,  and  never  granular.  It  is  easily  confounded 
with  other  green  chloritic  minerals  and  its  diagnosis  is  never  certain 
unless  supported  by  a  complete  chemical  analysis.  C.  W.  von  Giim- 
bel ''  and  K.  Glinka''  both  identify  it  chemically  with  glauconite, 
despite  its  entirely  different  origin,  a  conclusion  which,  if  sustained, 
gives  us  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  chemical  compound 
may  be  produced  by  several  distinct  processes.  Still  another  min- 
eral, found  in  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  the  Mesabi  district,  and 
named  greenalite  by  C.  K.  Leith,^  has  been  confounded  with  glau- 
conite, although  it  is  free  from  potassium  and  its  iron  is  practically 
all  in  the  ferrous  state.     In  glauccmite  the  iron  is  mainly  ferric,  and 

"  For  other  discussions  relative  to  the  origin  of  glauconite  see  C.  W.  von  G{iml)el,  Sit- 
zungsl).  Akad.  Milnchon.  vol.  10,  p.  417,  1880;  vol.  20,  p.  54'.,  1800.  Also  D.  S.  Caldrron. 
D.  F.  Chaves,  and  I*,  del  I'ulgar.  An.  Soc.  espafi.  hist.  nat..  vol.  23,  p.  8,  1894.  The  older 
literatuu'  of  the  subject  is  unimportant  for  present   purposes 

'•Contributions  jl  I'etude  micrographique  des  terrains  sedlmentaires :  M^ni.  Sor.  g^i. 
du  Nord.  vol.   4.  pt.  2.  pp.   10.V184,  1897. 

'•  Min^^ralogie  de  la  France,  vol.  I,  p.  407,  1893-181>r».  l^acrolx  gives  a  number  of 
analyses  of  French  and  Helgian  glaueonites. 

"  SItzungsl).  Altad.  Miinchen,  vol.  20,  p.  .14."».  1890. 

»•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  .30,  p.  .390,  1899.     Abstract  from  a  Russian  original. 

f  Mon.  r.  S.  (leol.  Survey,  vol.  43,  p.  240,  1903.  Leith  gives  a  long  table  of  glauconite 
analyses. 
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potassium  is  one  of  its  essential  constituents.  According  to  the  best 
analyses,  glauconite  probably  has,  when  pure,  the  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  Fe'^KSioOe-aq.,  in  which  some*  iron  is  re- 
placed by  aluminum  and  other  bases  partly  replace  K."  This  formu- 
lation is  not  final,  neither  does  it  suggest  any  relationship  between 
glauconite  and  the  micas.  It  rests  upon  Glinka's  analyses  of  Russian 
glauconite,  in  which  the  material  was  freed  from  impurities  by 
means  of  heavy  solutions.  The  water  in  the  formula  is  probably  for 
the  most  part  "  zeolitic ''  and  not  constitutional,  as  in  the  case  of 
analcite,  a  silicate  of  similar  chemical  type. 

The  following  analyses  of  glauconite  and  celadonite  will  serve  to 
show  the  variability  of  the  material.^ 

Analyses  of  glauconite  and  celadonite, 

A.  Glauconite,  from  Woodbiirn,  Antrim,  Ireland.  Analysis  by  A.  P.  Hoskins,  Geol. 
Mag.,  1895,  p.  320. 

B.  Glauconite  from  Cretaceous  sandstone,  Padi,  Government  Saratoflf,  Russia.  One 
of  ten  analyses,  by  K.  Glinlsa  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  30,  p.  390,  1899),  of  Russian 
material  from  the  Lower  Silurian,  Jurassic,  Eocene,  and  Cretaceous.  This  sample  lost 
4.43  per  cent  of  water  at  100",  but  regained  it  in  twenty-four  hours. 

C.  Glauconite  from  greensand  marl,  Hanover  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  M.  B. 
Corse,  and  C.  Baskervllle,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  14,  p.  627,  1802.  8.22  per  cent  of  the 
silica  is  stated  separately  as  quartz. 

D.  Oceanic  glauconite,  mean  of  four  analyses  made  by  L.  Sipocz  for  Murray  and 
Renard,  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  p.  387,   1891. 

E.  Glauconite,  Monte  Brione,  Lake  Garda,-  Italy.  Analysis  by  A.  Schwager.  Described 
by  C.  W.  von  Gflmbel,  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Mtinchen.  vol.  26,  p.  545,  1896. 

F.  Celadonite,  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona,  Italy.  Analysis  by  Schwager.  See  GUmbel, 
loc.  cit. 

<>.  Celadonite,  mean  of  four  analyses  of  material  from  Scottish  localities,  by  M.  F. 
Heddle.     Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  29,  p.  102,  1880. 


F. 
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If,  now,  we  assume  that  celadonite  and  glauconite  are  at  bottom 
the  same  ferripotassic  silicate,  differing  only  in  their  impurities,  we 
may  begin  to  see  that  the  several  modes  of  its  formation  are  not  ab- 
solutely different  after  all.  Probably,  in  all  their  occurrences,  the 
final  reaction  is  the  same,  namely,  the  absorption  of  potassium  and 

« See  discussion  by  F.  W.  Clarice  in  Mon.  T^  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  48,  p.  243.  1903. 
Compare  L.  W.  Collet  and  O.  W.  Lee,  Conjpt.  Rend.,  vol.  142,  p.  999.  1900. 

•Many  analyses  of  greensand  marls  are  given  by  G.  11.  Cook,  in  (Jeology  of  New  Jet- 
Bey,  pp.  414  et  seq..  ISOH.     On  New  .Jersey  ^reensands  see  «L\fto  '^.  "ft.  C\«l\Y.,  ^w«.  ^^^., 
vol.  2.  p.  161,  1894.     On  Irish  ffiauconite,  see  A.  3.  HoaVL\iia,  C^eo\.  ^«l^.,  v.  "^V^^  ^S»^* 
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soluble  silica  by  colloidal  ferric  hydroxide.  In  the  ocean  these 
materials  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  decaying  animal  matter  upon 
ferruginous  clays  and  fragments  of  potassium-bearing  silicates.  In 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  when  glauconite  appears  as  a  late  product, 
the  action  of  percolating  waters  upon  the  hydroxide  would  account 
for  its  formation.  In  igneous  rocks  the  hydroxide  is  derived  from 
augite,  or  perhaps  from  olivine,  and  percolating  waters  again  come 
into  play.  Thus  the  various  productions  of  glauconite  and  celadon- 
ite  become  the  results  of  a  single  process,  which  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  that  in  which  potassium  compounds  are  taken  up  by  clays.  The 
observation  of  L.  Cayeux®  that  glauconite  is  frequently  present  in 
arable  soils,  in  all  conditions  from  perfect  freshness  to  complete 
alteration  into  limonite,  suggests  that  perhaps  the  formation  of  the 
species  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  potassium  is  withdrawn  from 
its  solution  in  the  ground  waters. 

PHOSPHATE   ROCK. 

Among  the  phosphates  of  the  igneous  and  crystalline  rocks,  only 
one,  apatite,  has  any  large  significance.  Monazite  and  xenotime  are 
altogether  subordinate.  Apatite,  as  was  shown  in  previous  chax>- 
ters,^  is  widely  distributed,  but  in  relatively  small  proportions;  al- 
though it  is  sometimes  concentrated  into  large  deposits  or  in  veins. 
The  commercially  important  apatites  of  Canada,  Norway,  and  Spain 
are  segregations  of  this  kind.^ 

By  various  processes,  which  are  not  yet  fully  understood,  apatite 
undergoes  alteration,  and  by  percolating  carbonated  waters  it  is 
slowly  dissolved.  Some  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  thus  removed  in 
solution,  is  carried  by  rivers  to  th^  sea,  where  it  is  largely  absorbed 
by  living  organisms.  Some  of  it  reacts  upon  other  products  of  rock 
decomposition,  forming  new  secondary  phosphates.  Another  portion 
is  retained  by  the  soil,  whence  it  is  extracted  by  plants,  to  pass  from 
them  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  P^rom  organic  sources,  such,  as 
animal  remains,  the  largest  deposits  of  phosphates  are  derived.  Be- 
tween the  original  apatite  and  a  bed  of  phosphorite  there  are  many 
stages  whose  sequence  is  not  always  the  same. 

The  solubility  of  apatite,  and  of  the  other  forms  of  calcium  phos- 
phate, has  been   studied  by  many  investigators.''     R.  Miiller  ^'  has 

«Ann.  Soc.  gool.  dii  Nord,  vol.  34,  p.  146,  1005. 

*'  See  anic,  p.  lil)2,  nnd  also  the  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  given  in  Chapter  XI. 

'•  Tor  good  .summaries  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  economically  important  phosphates 
of  lime,  see  K.  A.  1\  Penrose,  Bull.  U.  S.  (ieol.  Survey  No.  46,  1888;  A.  Caroot,  Ann. 
mines.  0th  scr..  vol.  10.  p.  i:i7,  ISOO  ;  and  E.  Nivoit,  in  Fremy's  Encyclop6die  chimique. 
vol.  ,"),  sec.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  83,  1884.  All  of  those  memoirs  contain  numerous  analyses,  and 
I'enrose  gives  a  bibliography  of  llio  subject  down  to  1888. 

''  See  V.   K.   Cameron  and   I..   A.    Hurst,   .Tour.   Am.  Chem.   Soc,  vol.  26.   p.   885,   1904, 

These   writers   give   abundant    literature   references.     See   also    Cameron   and    A.    Seidell, 

idem,  vol.  20,  p.  14r)4.  1004  ;  vol.   27.  p.   ir)0.3.   100r>.     lOarlier  papers  by  S.  V.   Sharpies 

(.\ni.  Jour.  Sci..  M  sor.,  vol.  1.  p.  171.   1871)   and  T.  Schloslng  (Compt.  Kend..  vol.   1.^1, 

p.  140,  J. 000/   may  nl.so  be  noticed. 

'Jnhrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Ueichsanslalt,  vo\.  '2",  ^U\\.  ^\\U\v.,  v.  ^loAH'v- .    '^<sfe  tiV&^i  uwtc,  v>.  40.^ 
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shown  that  apatite  dissolves  in  carbonated  waters,  and  the  fact  that 
the  sohibility  of  calcium  phosphate  is  increased  by  humus  acids  has 
been  observed  by  H.  Minssen  and  B.  Tacke.«  C.  L.  Reese,^  in  a  series 
of  experiments  upon  calcium  phosphate,  found  that  it  dissolved  per- 
ceptibly in  swamp  waters  rich  in  organic  matter.  Carbonated  waters 
also  dissolved  it  freely,  but  it  was  redeposited  when  the  solution  was 
allowed  to  stand  over  calcium  carbonate.  In  presence  of  the  car- 
bonate, then,  the  x^osphate  would  probably  not  be  dissolved,  while 
carbonate  could  pass  into  solution.  Other  salts  in  solution  may  assist 
or  hinder  the  solubility  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  since  natural 
waters  differ  in  composition  the  solvent  process  is  necessarily  variable. 
Cameron  and  Hurst,^  who  studied  the  solution  of  iron,  aluminum, 
and  calcium  phosphate,  showed  that  the  process  is  one  of  hydrolysis, 
the  solution  becoming  acid,**  and  less  soluble  basic  phosphates  being 
left  behind;  that  is,  the  Solution  contains  acid  ions,  corresponding 
either  to  free  acid  or  to  acid  salts — a  condition  which  must  materially 
affect  the  action  of  the  liquid  upon  the  substances  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  R.  Warington,^  for  example,-  found  that  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  phosphate  in  carbonated  water  was  perfectly  decom- 
posed by  hydroxides  of  iron  and  alummum — a  reaction  which  must 
often  occur  in  soils.  By  reactions  of  this  kind,  probably,  many  well- 
known  minerals  have  been  produced ;  but,  since  iron  compounds  occur 
in  natural  solutions  more  largely  than  salts  of  aluminum,  the  iron 
phosphates  are  more  numerous  and  more  widely  distributed.  The 
"blue  earth,"  vivianite,  FegPoO^.SH.O,  for  example,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  clays;  it  is  found  lining  belemnites  and  other  fossils  at  Mul- 
lica  Hill,  New  Jersey;  and  near  Edgeville,  Kentucky,  W.  L.  Dudley  ^ 
found  plant  roots  almost  completely  transformed  by  a  process  of 
replacement  into  this  mineral.  Other  phosphates  of  iron,  commonly 
found  associated  with  sedimentary  beds  of  limonite,  are  dufrenite, 
strengite,  phosphosiderite,  barrandite,  koninckite,  cacoxenite,  beraun- 
ite,  ludlamite,  calcioferrite,  borickite,  etc.  The  aluminum  phos- 
phates, omitting  several  of  doubtful  character,  are  wavellite,  fischer- 
ite,  variscite,  turquois,  callainite,  peganite,  spha?rite,  evansite,  ward- 
ite,  and  zepharovichite.  Most  of  these  minerals  are  rare  species, 
found  in  very  few  localities,  and  need  no  further  consideration  here.^ 
Aluminum  phosphates  are  sometimes  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  phosphatic  solutions  upon  igneous  rocks,  or  even  upon  limestones 

•Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  78.  pt.  2.  p.  618,  1900.     Abstract. 
*Am.  Jour.  Scl..  3d  ser..  vol.  43,  p.  402,  1H92. 
«•  JjOC.  cit. 

*  Apatite  gives  alkaline  reactions.     F.  K.   Cameron   and   A.    Seidell,   Jour.   Am.   Chem. 
Soc.,  vol.  27,  p.   1510,   1905. 

'.Tour.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  10.  p.  296.  1860. 
^Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  .3d  ser..  vol.  40,  p.  120,  1890. 

*  For  details   concerning    these   minerals,    see    Dana's    System    of    Mineralogy   aqd    Its 
supplements.     On  the  varieties  of  calcium  phosphate  knowu  a.»  o§.teQ\VV<i  vvci^  %\v\?l.^\\fe, 
see  A.  Schwantke,  CentraiW.  Min,  Geol.  Tnl.,  1905,  p.  (»4\. 
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containing  much  clay.  The  source  of  the  phosphates  in  several  such 
cases  may  l)e  found  in  beds  of  guano  deposited  by  sea  fowl  upon 
rocky  islets,  or  by  colonies  of  bats  in  caves.  Guano  is  rich  in  phos- 
phatic  material,  and  a  number  of  distinct  mineral  species  have  been 
discovered  in  guano  beds.®  The  following  compounds  are  the  best 
known  among  them : 

Monetite HCaPO^. 

Brushite HCaPO«.2H,0. 

Metabru8hit«' JiHCaPO*.^!!,©. 

Martinite 2H,Ca.(P04)4.H,0. 

CoUophanite Ca,PjOvHaO. 

Bobierrlte MgaPsOs.8HsO. 

Newberyite JIMgP04.3H,0. 

Hannaylte Mg.P,O,.2H^H«PO4.8H,0. 

Struvite NH4MgP04.6H,0. 

Stercorlte HNaNH4P04.4H,0. 

Several  of  these  compounds,  it  will  be  observed,  are  acid  phos- 
phates, and  three  of  them  contain  ammonium.  Dissolved  by  atmos- 
])heric  waters,  they  react  upon  the  decomposing  rocks  beneath  the 
guano  and  produce  changes  of  a  notable  kind.  Where  they  find 
limestone,  they  convert  it  into  calcium  phasphate;  when  they  attack 
igneous  rocks,  they  produce  a  phosphate  of  aluminum.  The  last- 
named  substance  may  also  l)e  formed  from  the  hydroxide  of  alumi- 
niun  which  is  sometimes  present  in  clays.  On  the  islands  of  Navassa, 
Sombrero,  Mona,  and  Moneta,  in  the  West  Indies,*  limestones  have 
been  thus  transformed;  the  other  reaction  may  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered now. 

On  Clipperton  Atoll,  in  the  North  Pacific,  J.  J.  H.  Teall  '^  found 
a  phosphatized  trachyte,  the  alteration  being  clearly  due  to  leachings 
from  guano.  A  similar  alteration  of  andesite  was  discovered  by 
A.  Lacroix  ^  on  Pearl  Islet,  off  the  coast  of  Martinique.  In  both 
(•ases  feldspars  furnished  the  alumina  for  the  phosphate  that  was 

« On  the  phosphates  found  in  the  bat  guano  of  the  Skipton  Caves,  Australia,  see 
H.  W.  E.  Mclvor,  Chem.  News,  vol.  55.  p.  215,  1887;  vol.  85,  pp.  181,  217,  1902. 
Mclvor  names  three  of  the  ammonium-magnesium  phosphates — dlttmarite,  muellerite, 
and  schertelite. 

''  For  the  Navassa  phosphate,  see  E.  V.  d'Invilliers,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2, 
p.  75.  1891.  \V.  B.  M.  Davidson  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  21,  p.  139,  1892-93) 
tlilnks  it  may  bo  a  residual  concentration  from  phosphatic  limestone,  and  not  a  guano 
product.  For  Sombrero,  see  A.  A.  .Tulien.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  36,  p.  424,  1S63. 
For  Mona  and  Moneta,  see  C.  TJ.  Shepard.  Jr.,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  23,  p.  400, 
1882.  See  also  S.  P.  Sharpies,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vcj.  22,  p.  242,  1883.  on 
phosphates  from  the  guano  caves  of  the  Caicos  Islands,  which  contain  considerable 
admixtures  of  calcium  sulphate.  K.  Martin  (Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  31. 
p.  473.  1870)  has  described  the  deposits  of  phosphate  on  the  island  of  Bonaire.  N.  II. 
Darton  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser..  vol.  41.  p.  102,  1891)  and  W.  H.  Dall  and  G.  D.  Harris 
(Bull.  t:.  S,  (fcol.  Survey  No.  84,  1892)  l)oth  regard  the  phosphates  of  Florida  as 
possibly  due  to  guano  leachings.  The  same  view  was  also  advocated  by'L.  C.  Johnson, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci..  .'id  ser,,  vol.  45.  p.  407,  1893.  On  the  Aruba  phosphate  see  G.  Hughes. 
Quart.  Jour.  (leol.  Soc,  vol.  41.  p.  80,  1885. 

'^  (iuart.  .Tour.  (Jeol.  Soc,  vol.  54.  p.  230,  1898. 

''Buli.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  28,  p.  13,  1905.  Lacroix  (Compt.  Rend,  vol.  143,  p.  001.  190tV) 
Uns  also  reported  nn  occurrence  of  pY\OHp\\vv\\ieOL  XtblcXx-sX^.  c\u  Wia  V&l«jid  of  San  Thom4, 
Jn  the  Gulf  of  fiuinea.      In  this  case,  i\Ra\\\,  gvivvivo  v^wh  V\\«i  wi^^vA.  v»\.  ^\.«^v\«vi. 
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found.  Another  phosphate  of  similar  character,  from  the  island  of 
Redonda,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  described  by  C.  U.  Shepard,**  but 
nothing  is  said  of  its  petrologic  origin.  Another  example,  ana- 
lyzed by  A.  Andouard,^  came  from  the  islet  of  Grand- Connetable, 
near  the  coast  of  French  (iuiana.  All  of  these  represent  changes 
brought  about  by  percolations  from  bird  guano. 

In  the  Minerva  grotto,  department  of  THerault,  France,  A.  Gau- 
tier^  found  brushite,  tribasic  calcium  phosphate,  and  a  phosphate 
of  aluminum  to  which  he  gave  the  name  minervite.  To  this  he 
assigned  the  formula  AlgPaO^.THoO,  but  his  data  seem  to  have  been 
based  on  impure  material.  A  later  analysis  by  A.  Carnot  '^  gives  the 
mineral  a  very  different  composition.  In  the  same  memoir  Garnot 
described  a  substance  similar  to  minervite,  from  a  cave  near  Oran,  in 
Algeria.  In  this  case  the  phosphatic  deposits  seem  to  have  been 
lormed  by  infiltrations  from  without  the  cavern,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  a  white,  pulverulent  substance  described  by  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye  ^ 
from  the  Jenolan  caves  in  New  South  Wales.  Here  no  evidence  of 
guano  could  be  found,  and  Mingaye  ascribed  the  phosphatic  solution 
to  leachings  of  river  silt,  containing  bones  or  other  organic  matter, 
and  directly  overlying  the  cavas.  The  analyses  are  as  follows: 
Analyses  of  phosphatic  deposits. 


A.  Clipperton  Atoll,  Teall. 

B.  Martinique,  analysis  by  Arsandaux. 
r.  Kedonda,  Shepard. 

D.  Grand-Conn^table.  Andouard. 


E.  Minerva  Grotto,  Carnot. 
F".  Oran,  Carnot. 
a.  Jenolan  caves,  Mingaye. 
H.  Controne,  Sicily.  Casoria.^ 
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•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser..  vol.  47,  p.  428,  1860.  See  also  (\  II.  Hitchcock.  Bull.  Geol. 
Soc.  America,  vol,  2,  p.  6,  1891. 

>Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  119,  p.  1011,  1894. 

'Ann.  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  5.  p.  1,  1894.     Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116,  pp.  928,  1023,  1893. 

^  Ann.  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  8,  p.  319,  1895.     Corapt.  Rend.,  vol.  121,  p.  152,  1895. 

*  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  6,  p.  Ill,  1899.  Mingaye  gives  analyses 
of  several  other  phosphates  found  in  these  caverns. 

^The  substance  named  palmerite  by  E.  Casoria  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  42.  p. 
87,  1906)  from  near  Controne,  Sicily,  is  probably  identical  with  minervite.  It  ^%.% 
found  in  a  layer  under  bat  guano. 

*  At  105». 
^Lom  on  ignitioD, 
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Although  these  analyses  do  not  represent  p.ure  compounds,  they 
yield  approximations  to  simple  formulae.  A,  B,  and  D  are  not  far 
from  variscite,  AIPO4.2H2O.  D  suggests  the  analogous  barrandite, 
(AlFe)P04.2H20.  Minervite,  especially  as  shown  in  Mingaye's  analy- 
sis, probably  contains  a  salt  of  the  composition  H2KAl2(P04)3.6H20. 
To  establish  any  of  these  formulae,  however,  would  require  much 
more  careful  investigation  than  has  hitherto  been  practicable  and 
upon  more  homogeneous  material. 

The  phosphates  of  the  Minerva  grotto,  according  to  Grflutier,®  were 
formed  by  the  action  of  decomposing  animal  matter  upon  gibbsite, 
clay,  and  limestone.  In  order  to  support  this  opinion,  he  proved 
experimentally  that  solutions  of  ammonium  phosphate,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  be  derived  from  guano,  will  produce  the  required 
transformations.  Gelatinous  alumina,  digested  with  ammonium 
l^hosphate,  gave  a  crystalline  product  resembling  minervite,  and 
even  a  clay  was  altered  by  the  reagent.  Siderite,  FeCOg,  similarly 
treated  with  ammonium  phosphate,  was  converted  into  a  salt  of  the 
•composition  Fe3(P04)2.6H20;  and  limestone  was  found  to  be  trans- 
formed into  calcium  phosphate.  That  is,  a  known  product  of 
organic  decomposition  will  so  act  upon  mineral  substances  as  to 
generate  phosphates  resembling  those  that  were  actually  found.  An 
outline  is  thus  furnished  for  a  general  theory  of  phosphatization, 
which  is  supported  both  by  laboratory  investigation  and  by  the  ob- 
servation of  natural  occurrences.  The  decaying  animal  matter,  in 
presence  of  bones  or  phosphatic  shells,  can  form  soluble  phosphates, 
and  the  latter  acting  in  solution  upon  clays,  hydroxides,  or  carbon- 
ates, bring  about  the  final  transformations. 

The  larger  deposits  of  calcium  phosphate,  or  phosphorite,  are 
l)robably  all  of  marine  origin.  Unlike  the  crystalline  apatite  they 
are  amorphous,  and  may  be  either  compact,  earthy,  or  concretionary. 
No(hilar  or  ])ebble  forms  are  connnon.  In  composition  the  purest 
phosphorites  approach  apatite,  or,  more  specifically,  fluorapatite, 
Car.(P()4);5F;  but  some  varieties  are  more  nearly  the  normal  trical- 
(ium  phosphate,  Ca.5(P04)2.  According  to  A.  Carnot,''  the  concre- 
tionary phosphates  are  deficient  in  fluorine,  while  in  the  sedimentary 
forms  it  is  present  in  nearly  the  apatite  ratio.  To  apparently  homo- 
ireneous  brown  grains  from  the  chalk  of  Ciply,  in  Belgium,  J. 
Ortlieb'  assigned  the  forniuln  lCa0.2P..O-.SiO^.,  regarding  the  sub- 
stance as  a  definite*  mineral  species  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ciplyte. 
Probably  hydrates  of  calcium  phosphate,  like  collophanite,  are  also 
present  in  jjliosphorite  beds.    In  an  Algerian  phosphate,  G.  Schiller^ 

"Ann.  mines,  tHh  sor.,  vol.  .'.,  p.  l.  1S04.     Compt.  Hond..  vol.   116,  pp.  928,  1023,  ISO.'l 

"Compt.   Kond.,    vol.    114,   p.    lOOM,    1892. 

<-  Ann.  Soc.  ;;eol.  du  Nord,   vol.    1(5,  p.  270,    1888-89. 

"^pjtschr.   angow.   Chemie,    1808,   p.   1101. 
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found  chromium,  to  an  average  amount  of  0.057  per  cent  of  CroOg. 
Oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  calcium  carbonate,  gypsum, 
silica,  sand,  and  clay  are  common  impurities.  Nitrogenous  organic 
matter  is  also  often  present.  Some  so-called  phosphate  rocks  are 
merely  phosphatized  limestones,  sandstones,  or  shales.  In  certain 
Cretaceous  sandstones  of  Russia,  calcium  phosphate  occurs  as  a 
cement  for  the  sand  grains  and  also  in  the  form  of  fossil  bones  and 
fossil  wood.  The  wood  has  been  completely  replaced  by  phosphate.** 
Although  bone  is  itself  largely  composed  of  calcium  phosphate,  fossil 
bones  are  not  identical  chemically  with  recent  bones.  The  fossils 
show  an  enrichment  in  calcium  carbonate,  iron  oxide,  and  fluorine, 
as  A.  Carnot  ^  has  shown,  arid  esj^ecially  in  fluorine.  Modern  bones, 
from  various  animals,  were  found  by  Carnot  to  contain  a  minimum 
proportion  of  fluorine ;  Tertiary  bones  were  much  richer ;  Triassic  and 
Cretaceous  bones  still  more  so;  and  in  bones  from  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian formations  the  ratio  of  fluoride  to  phosphate  was  nearly  that 
of  apatite.  This  progressive  enrichment  in  fluorine  Carnot  attributes 
to  the  agency  of  percolating  waters,  carrying  small  quantities  of  fluo- 
rides in  solution.  He  cites  a  number  of  references  to  the  presence 
of  fluorides  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  water  from  the  Atlantic  he 
found  fluorine  to  the  extent  of  0.822  gram  in  a  cubic  meter.  Iodine, 
which  is  also  of  oceanic  origin,  has  repeatedly  been  detected  in 
phosphorites,  but  the  presence  of  bromine  is  more  doubtful.'" 

The  small  traces  of  phosphates  which  are  present  in  sea  water  are 
more  or  less  absorbed  into  the  shells,  bones,  and  tissues  of  marine 
animals,  and  so  concentrated  to  some  extent.  When  the  animals  die 
their  remains  are  scattered  through  the  ooze  of  the  sea  bottom,  and 
feebly  phosphatic  deposits  are  thus  formed.  The  calcium  j^hosphate, 
however,  tends  to  become  still  more  concentrated,  for  the  carbonate 
with  which  it  is  commingled  is  more  freely  soluble,  and  so  is  par- 
tially removed.  This  process  is  assisted  by  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter.^  Some  phosphate 
is  also  dissolved,  but  it  is  in  part  redeposited  around  nuclei,  such  as 
shells  or  fragments  of  bone,  forming  the  phosphatic  nodules  which 
are  so  often  found  upon  the  ocean  floor.*'  Similar  nodules  are  com- 
mon in  beds  of  phosphorite  and  in  some  localities  they  constitute  its 
valuable  portions.    They  are  also  found  disseminated  in  deposits  of 

*  See  a  table  of  18  analyses  by  A.  Engelhardt,  Claus,  P.  Latscblnow,  and  P.  Kostychew 
in  Revue  de  g^logie,  vol.  7,  p.  320,  1867-68.  The  wood,  bone,  and  cement  have  practl- 
caUy  the  same  composition. 

*  Ann.  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  3,  p.  155,  1893.  In  a  dinosaurian  bone  from  Colorado, 
L.  0.  Ealcins,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  found  2.12  per 
cent  of  fluorine. 

"See  P.  Kuhlmann,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  75,  p.  1678,  1872. 

*  See  discussion  by  L.  Kruft,  Neues  .Tahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  15,  p.  1,  1902.  This  memoir 
relates  to  the  distribution  of  phosphorite  in  the  older  Paleozoic  formations  of  Europe. 

"  See  J.  Murray  and  A.   F.  Renard.  Challenger  Rept.,   Deep-sea  d^v^^^^^^.  "^V-  *^^'V-^SiRi> 
1891.     Also  ante,  in  Chapter  IV,  p.   104. 
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greeiisand,  associated  with  the  glauconite  which  was  laid  dowm  at 
the  same  time.  The  replacement  of  calcareous  shells  by  phosphates 
was  clearly  traced  by  A.  F.  Renard  and  J.  Comet «  in  their  study  of 
the  Cretaceous  phosphorites  of  Belgium. 

The  organic  remains  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  phos- 
phorites vary  widely  as  regards  richness  in  phosphates.  Bones  are 
the  richest;  crustacean  remains  probably  come  next;  moUusks  and 
corals  are  the  poorest.  As  a  rule,  moUuscan  shells  and  corals  consist 
mainly  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  some  species  are  highly  phosphatic. 
In  a  recent  lingula,  for  instance,  W.  E.  Logan  and  T.  S.  Hunt^ 
found  85.79  per  cent  of  calcium  phosphate.  The  fossil  casts  of  a  gas- 
teropod,  Cyclora^  are  also,  according  to  A.  M.  Miller,*'  rich  in  phos- 
phate. The  Cambrian  phosphates  of  Wales  are  regarded  by  H. 
Hicks  ^  as  derived  in  large  part  from  crustaceans,  a  supposition  which 
is  borne  out  by  W.  H.  Hudleston's  analyses.*^  The  shell  of  a  giant 
trilobite  contained  17.05  j^er  cent  of  PgOg;  the  shell  of  a  recent  lobster 
yielded  8.26  per  cent,  and  the  average  amount  found  in  an  entire 
lobster  was  0.76  per  cent.  AVhere  crustacean  remains  are  abundant, 
the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  ought  to  be  relatively  high. 

The  deposits  thus  formed  by  animal  remains,  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  are  at  best  but  moderately  phosphatic.  A  further  concentra- 
tion is  effected  after  the  sediments  have  been  elevated  into  land  sur- 
faces, when  atmospheric  agencies  begin  to  work  upon  them.  First, 
beds  of  phosphatic  chalk  or  limestone  are  formed,  from  which,  by 
leaching  with  meteoi'ic  or  subterranean  waters,  the  excess  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  washed  away.  The  less  soluble  phosphate  then  remains 
as  a  residuary  deposit,  more  or  less  impure,  and  varying  much  in 
richness.  The  beds  near  Mons,  in  Belgium,  according  to  F.  L. 
Cornet,^  were  thus  derived  from  phosphatic  chalk,  from  which  the 
calcareous  shells  have  disappeared,  while  the  flints,  siliceous  sponges, 
and  veitebrate  l)ones  are  unchanged.  According  to  Chateau  ^  the 
Eocene  phosphates  of  Algeria  were  concentrated  in  the  same  way. 
from  animal  and  vegetable  debris  laid  down  in  shallow  salt-water 
lagoons.     The  beds  also  show  signs  of  local  precipitation  of  phos- 

"  null.  Aond.  Rels:.,   vol.  21.  p.   tl>6.   1801. 

"  Am.  Jour.   Sri..  2d  ser..  vol.  17,  p.  286,  1854. 

'Am.   (;eoloKi8t.   vol.   17,   p.   74,   189(5. 

•'Quart.  .Tour.  (Jool.  Soc  vol.  81,  p.  868,  1875.  On  p.  857  of  the  same  Journal  there 
Is  another  paper  ])y  I>.  ('.  Da  vies  on  the  same  region.  W.  I>.  Matthew  (Trans.  New 
York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  12,  p.  108)  has  described  phosphatic  nodules  from  the  Cambrian 
of  New  nrunswick. 

*•  Quart.  Jour.  Geo!.   Soc,  vol.  81.  p.  876,   1875. 

t  Idem,  vol.  42,  p.  825,  1886. 

«  Mem.  Soc.  in^^n.  civils,  Aujfust,  1897,  p.  198.  Analyses  of  Algerian  phosphates,  by 
II.  and  A.  Malbot,  are  given  in  Corapt.  Kend..  vol.  121,  p.  442,  1895.  The  phosphorites 
of  Tunis  are  described  by  V.  Thomas  in  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  19,  p.  370,  1891. 
See  also  O.  Tietze,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  (leol..  1907,  p.  229.  on  the  phosphates  of  Tunis  and 
Algeria,     Tietze  gives  numerous  references  to  the  literature  of  these  deposits. 
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phates  which  had  previously  been  dissolved.  So  long  ago  as  1870 
this  theory  of  concentration  by  leaching  was  proposed  by  N.  S. 
Shaler«  to  account  for  the  nodular  phosphates  of  South  Carolina, 
and  it  seems  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  other  phosphorite  deposits 
of  the  United  States. 

The  phosphorites  of  Tennessee,  which  have  been  somewhat  exhaust- 
ively studied,^  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  several  proc- 
esses, chemical  and  mechanical,  which  have  taken  part  in  their  for- 
mation. As  interpreted  by  Hayes  and  Ulrich,  these  phosphorites, 
which  are  partly  Ordovician  and  partly  Devonian,  were  first  laid 
down  in  a  shallow  sea  as  phosphatic  limestones,  deriving  their  phos- 
phates in  all  probability  from  phosphatic  moUusks,  such  as  lingula. 
Some  bones  and  teeth  of  Devonian  fishes  are  also  found  in  these  beds. 
The  limestones  then  were  subjected  to  the  leaching  process,  which 
removed  carbonates,  leaving  a  mixture  of  phosphates,  clay,  and  iron 
hydroxide.  The  soil  thus  formed  was  again  concentrated  by  mechan- 
ical washing,  the  moving  waters  carrying  away  the  clay  and  finer  silt 
from  the  heavier  phosphatic  nodules.  Some  phosphates  were  also 
dissolved  by  percolating  waters,  to  be  precipitated  as  a  secondary 
deposit  in  the  underlying  limestones,  or  concentrated  in  limestone 
caverns. 

The  phosphorites  of  Arkansas,*^  which  occur  in  an  interval  between 
the  Lower  Silurian  and  "  Lower  Carboniferous,"  are  probably  of 
similar  origin  to  those  of  Tennessee.  At  some  localities  in  Arkansas, 
however,  phosphates  occur  as  bands  of  pebbles  in  Cretaceous  beds, 
sometimes  associated  with  greensand.  This  association  and  also 
the  neighborhood  of  manganese  ores  are  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
similar  association  of  these  substances  in  the  deep-sea  deposits 
described  by  Murray  and  Renard.  The  same  processes  were  followed 
in  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  seas. 

•  Ph>c.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  13,'  p.  222,  1870,  and  also  later  in  the  introduction 
10  R.  A.  F.  Penrose's  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  4G,  1888.  For  other  matter  relative 
to  the  South  Carolina  phosphates,  see  O.  A.  Moses,  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1882,  p. 
.•>04,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1883 ;  I».  E.  Chazal,  Sketch  of  the  South  Carolina  Phosphate  In- 
dustry, Charleston,  1904 ;  F.  Wyatt,  The  I'hosphates  of  America,  New  York,  1891 ;  and 
C.  C.  U.  Biillar,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Canadian  Phosphates,  London,  1892.  The 
earlier  literature  is  well  summed  up  in  Penrose's  bulletin. 

•See  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  as  follows:  C.  W.  Hayes,  Sixteenth 
Ann.  Rept.,  pt.  4,  p.  610,  1895;  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.,  pt.  2,  p.  539,  1896;  Twentieth 
Ann.  Rept,  pt.  6,  cont.,  p.  633,  1899 ;  Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept,  pt.  3,  p.  473,  1901 ;  and 
Bull.  No.  218,  p.  418,  1903.  L.  P.  Brown,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept,  pt.  6,  cont,  p.  547, 
1898.  E.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  No.  213,  p.  424,  1903.  The  latest  discussion,  by  Hayes  and 
E.  O.  Ulridi,  is  given  in  Geologic  Atlas  U.  S.,  folio  95,  1903.  See  also  T.  C.  Meadows 
and  L.  Brown,  Trans.  Am.  Inst  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24,  p.  582,  1895 ;  Hayes,  idem,  vol.  25, 
p.  19,  1896;  J.  M.  Saiford,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  18,  p.  261,  1896;  and  W.  B.  Phillips, 
Eng.  and  Biin.  Jour.,  vol.  57,  p.  417.  1894. 

<"  See  J.  C.  Branne^r,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  26,  p.  580,  1896 ;  also  Branner 
and  J.  F.  Newsom,  Bull.  No.  74,  Arkansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  The  Devonian  black  phos- 
phates of  the  Pyrenees,  described  by  D.  Levat  (Ann.  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  15,  p.  4,  1899), 
are  also  comparable  with  those  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas., 

1488^«-Bull.  330—08 29 
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Phosphorites  and  phosphatic  marls  are  found  at  many  other  points 
in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  they  probably  all 
originated  in  the  same  way,  at  least  so  far  as  chemical  processes  are 
concerned.  The  mechanical  transportation  of  phosphatic  silt  and  its 
accumulation  in  hollows  or  depressions  have  doubtless  happened  in 
many  instances,  but  have  no  chemical  significance.  In  the  Florida 
field,  as  described  by  G.  H.  Eldridge,"  every  step  of  phosphorite  for- 
mation seems  to  be  represented.  Phosphates  have  been  concentrated 
from  limestones  and  also  by  mechanical  washing;  they  have  formed 
secondary  replacements,  and  some  were  deposited  from  solution. 
The  following  analyses,  hitherto  unpublished,  were  made  by  Greorge 
Steiger  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
upon  material  collected  by  Eldridge.  They  show  the  variability  of 
the  Florida  rock,  a  variability  observed  in  all  other  regions. 

Analyses  of  Florida  phosphates. 

A.  From  near  Sunnyside,  Taylor  County. 

B,  C.  From  Luravllle  district,  Suwanee  County. 
D.  From  Albion  district.  Levy  County. 


SiOs.. 
TiOt.. 
AltOs- 
FesOs. 
CaO.. 
MgO.. 
KsC 
NaiO. 

P,05.. 

COt. 


80$ 

F 

H»0  at  105". 
Ignition 


Less  O . 


Organic  C. 


3.44 

.13 

L49 

1.43 

48.81 

.23 

trace 

trace 

35.93 

2.71 

.10 

2.55 

.90 

1.98 


99.70 
1.05 


6.36 

.26 

5.41 

2.86 

42.13 

.47 

none 

none 

33.37 

2.15 

.09 

2.10 

1.84 

4.76 


100.80 


99.92 
.18 


10.63 

.86 

12.42 

2.90 

30.93 

.29 

.20 

.27 

30.35 

L72 

.13 

L95 

L27 

7.60 


101.61 
.82 


100.79 
.12 


D. 


10.51 
.58 

21.17 
3.10 

23.95 
.15 

.40 

25.38 

2.14 

.15 

1.42 

1.27 

10.35 


100.57 
.60 


59.97 
.22 


Note. — For  other  data  on  American  phosphates,  see  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Bull, 
r.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  40,  1888,  and  also  the  following  publications :  Phosphates 
and  marls  of  Alabama,  E.  A.  Smith,  Bull.  No.  2,  Geol.  Survey  Alabama,  1892 ; 
and  W.  C.  Stubbs.  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1883-84,  p.  794,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, 1885.  The  Alabama  localities  yield  phosphatic  marls  and  greensands,  of 
Cretaceous  age.  S.  W.  McCallie,  Phosphates  and  marls  of  Georgia,  Bull.  No. 
5-A.  Geol.  Survey  Georgia,  1896.  D.  T.  Day,  North  Carolina  phosphates. 
Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1883-84,  p.  788,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  1885.     M.  C. 

«  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  21,  p.  196,  1893.  See  also  W.  B.  M.  Davidson,  idem, 
p.  139.  Eldridge  cites  a  number  of  incomplete  analyses  of  Florida  phosphates  by  T.  M. 
Chatard,  all  made  in  the  Survey  laboratory.  Other  papers  on  the  Florida  phosphates  by 
E.  T.  Cox,  G.  M.  Wells,  and  E.  W.  Codington,  may  be  found  In  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.,  vol.  25,  pp.  36,  163,  423,  1896 ;  also  one  by  N.  A.  Pratt,  in  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour  * 
VOL  53.  p.  380,  1892. 
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Ihlseng,  Phosphates  of  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania',  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  p.  955,  1896. 

For  phosphorite  in  Japan,  see  K.  Tsuneto,  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  23,  pp.  800,  825, 
1899.  This  phosphate  occurs  in  Miocene  sandstone,  and  contains  some  glau- 
conite.    Good  analyses  are  given. 

On  phosphate  rock  in  New  Zealand,  see  A.  R.  Andrew,  Trans.  New  Zealand 
Inst.  vol.  38,  p.  447,  1905.  On  Christmas  Island,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  W.  Skeats, 
Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  42,  p.  103,  1903.  On  nodules  in  eastern  Thuringia, 
J.  Lehder,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  22,  p.  48,  190a  On  French  phosphates, 
A.  Nantier,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  108,  p.  1174,  1889;  and  H.  Lasne,  Bull.  Soc. 
g^l.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  18,  p.  441,  1889-90. 

FERRIC  HYDROXIDES. 

An  important  class  of  products,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  rocks,  is  that  which  includes  the  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  iron  and 
manganese.  The  residual  deposit  of  ferric  hydroxide,  known  as 
laterite,  has  already  been  described;  other  modes  of  occurrence  remain 
to  be  considered  now. 

Several  hydroxides  of  iron  have  been  given  definite  rank  as  mineral 
species.     They  are: 

Turgite 2Fej0a.H20.  CJontains  94.6  per  cent  FejO.. 

Goethite FejOa-HjO.  Contains  89.9  per  cent  FeaO,. 

Limonite 2Fea08.3H20.  Contains  85.5  per  cent  FCaO.. 

Xanthosiderlte Fe203.2Ha0.  Contains  81.6  per  cent  FesO,. 

Limnite Fej0,.3H20.  Contains  74.7  per  cent  Fe^O,. 

Of  these  only  one,  goethite,  is  crystalline ;  the  others  are  amorphous, 
and  all  sorts  of  mixtures  between  them  are  likely  to  occur.  They 
are  also  often  admixed  with  siderite,  FeCOg,  which  is  itself  an  impor- 
tant ore  of  iron.  Other  impurities  are  sand,  clay,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium carbonates,  aluminum  hydroxides,  manganese  compounds, 
phosphates,  such  as  vivianite,  organic  matter,  etc.  Some  of  the 
rarest  metals,  like  gallium,  indium,  thallium,  and  rubidium,  are 
also  very  commonly  present  in  ores  of  this  class,  but  only  in  minute 
traces.  They  have  been  detected  spectroscopically.*  From  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  all  of  these  minerals  are  grouped  together  as 
limonite,  for  the  reason  that  that  species  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
and  forms  large  ore  bodies. 

The  processes  by  which  deposits  of  ferric  hydroxide  are  produced 
have  aleady  been  partly  indicated.  Residual  deposits  may  be  formed, 
as  in  the  case  of  laterite,  or  aa  represented  by  the  gossan  caps  over 
bodies  of  sulphide  ores.  Great  outcrops  of  such  ores,  especially  of 
pyrite  or  chalcopyrite,  are  often  altered  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
masses  of  porous  limonite.  Pseudomorphs  of  limonite  after  pyrite 
are  exceedingly  common.  When  sulphides  containing  iron  are  thus 
oxidized,  some  iron  is  removed  in  solution  as  sulphate,  from  which 

•  See  W.  N.  Hartley  and  H.  Ramage,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  no\.  1\,  ^.  ^^"S^,  \sa^. 
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it  may  be  precipitated  later  as  hydroxide.  Carbonated  waters  also 
extract  iron  from  silicate  rocks,  or  from  disseminated  magnetite, 
again  forming  solutions  from  which  limonite  may  be  deposited.  The 
rusty  sediments  around  chalybeate  springs  are  illustrations  of  the 
latter  process.  Organic  acids  and  humus  also  assist  in  the  solution 
of  ferrous  compounds,  and  furnish  to  swamp  waters  the  material 
from  which  bog-iron  ores  are  formed.  Stagnant  swamp  waters  are 
often  covered  by  iridescent  films  of  ferric  hydroxide,  produced  b}' 
atmospheric  oxidation  of  ferrous  carbonate,  in  visible  exemplification 
of  the  process  described  above.  The  following  analysis  of  a  spring 
water,  which  rises  under  a  layer  of  ore  at  Ederveen,  Netherlands,  is 
cited  by  Van  Bemmelen  ^  to  indicate  the  source  from  which  the  iron 
oxides  were  derived.     The  figures  refer  to  milligrams  per  liter. 

Analysis  of  spring  water  at  Ederveen,  Xetherlands. 


Ca ,—  107.6 

Mg ^  5.  6 

Fe 19.6 

Mil 11.  4 

K 0.  9 

Na 10.  0 

AW, 3.  3 

CI 15.  2 


SO, ^ 0. 9 

H3PO4 10.9 

COa 207.6 

SiO, 18. 0 

Organic 56.0 


467.0 


From  waters  of  this  kind  deposits  are  formed  under  swamps  and 
bogs  as  an  impervious  hardpan,  and  also  frequently  in  lakes  or  ponds. 
Their  formation  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  and  instances  are  cited  by 
A.  Geikie  ^  of  Swedish  lakes,  in  which  layers  of  bog  ore  several  inches 
thick  accumulated  in  the  course  of  twenty-six  years.  According  to 
N.  S.  Shaler,^  bog  ores  are  most  abundant  along  the  margins  of 
swamps,  and  often  wanting  at  the  centers.  AATien  the  waters  deposit 
their  load  in  presence  of  much  carbonic  acid  or  decaying  organic 
matter,  the  carbonate,  siderite,  is  laid  down;  but  where  the  air  has 
free  access  limonite  is  produced.  In  muddy  waters  the  silt  goes  down 
with  the  iron  compounds,  forming  clay  ironstone;  and  the  black  band 
ores  of  the  coal  measures  represent  what  was  once  a  carbonaceous 
mud.''  In  many  cases  the  decomposition  of  ferrous  carbonate  solu- 
tions is  efl'ected  or  aided  hy  the  so-called  ''  iron  bacteria,''  which  absorb 

*»  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,  C.  Iloitsema,  and  E.  A.  Klobbie,  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemle.,  vol. 
'22,  p.  337,  1000.  Analysis  by  G.  Moll  van  Charante.  The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  water 
goes  to  the  formation  of  vivianite. 

''Text-book  of  Oeolopy,  4th  ed..  p.   187. 

'^  Tenth  Ann.  Kept.  T.  S.  (ieol.  Survey,  pt.  1,  p.  305,  1890, 

''  The  literature  of  these  ores  Is  very  abundant  and  voluminous.  See  especiaUy  F.  M. 
Stapif.  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  18,  p.  80,  1865  ;  J.  S.  Newberry,  Schooi  of 
Mines  guart.,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  1880  ;  II.  Sjogren,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1803,  pt.  2,  p.  273,  ref.  ;  J.  H. 
L.  Vogt,  iieltschr.  pralct,  Geol.,  1804,  p.  30,  and  1895,  p.  38;  G.  Reinders,  Verhandel. 
Akad.  Wet.  Amsterdam,  sec.  2,  vol.  5.  Xo.  5  :  A.  Gaertner,  Arch.  Ver.  Mecklenburg,  vol. 
61,  p.  73,  1897  ;  and  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  22,  p.  313,  1000, 
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the  iron  and  redeposit  it  later  as  ferric  hydroxide."  These  organisms 
are  found  in  the  ground  water  and  the  soil.  From  sulphate  solutions 
the  iron  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonates,  phosphates,  or  organic 
matter  contained  in  admixed  waters.  Ferrous  sulphate  first  oxidizes, 
yielding  ferric  hydroxide  and  insoluble  basic  salts. 

Beds  of  limonite  sometimes  represent  a  different  mode  of  origin 
from  those  just  described.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  ^  suggests  that  in  some 
cases  limonite  has  been  derived  from^lauconite  by  a  process  of  alter- 
ation. It  may  be  formed  by  pseudomorphous  replacement  of  lime- 
stones, when  solutions  of  iron  compounds  percolate  through  them.'' 
Ferriferous  limestones,  also,  may  yield  residuary  deposits  of  limon- 
ite, the  oxidation  of  ferrous  carbonate  and  the  solution  of  calcium 
carbonate  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  Clinton  ores  are  regarded 
by  A.  F.  Foerste  ^  as  formed  by  the  replacement  of  lime  in  bryozoan 
remains ;  although  C.  H.  Smyth  ^  has  shown  that  in  the  oolitic  vari- 
eties each  spherule  is  made  up  of  concentric  layers  around  a  nucleus 
of  quartz.  He  argues  that  the  ores  were  deposited  in  the  shoal  waters 
of  the  Silurian  sea,  presumably  upon  a  sandy  bottom.  The  essential 
process,  however,  precipitation  from  solution,  whether  by  oxidation, 
by  organic  matter,  or  by  carbonate  of  lime,  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
The  iron  was  dissolved,  in  the  first  instance,  from  ferruginous  rocks, 
and  then  thrown  down  by  any  one  of  the  several  reactions  indicated. 

The  precipitated  hydroxides  of  iron  vary  much  in  character  and 
appearance,  and  their  exact  chemical  nature,  despite  the  plausible 
formulae  assigned  to  some  of  the  minerals,  is  by  no  means  clear.  In 
color  they  range  from  yellow  through  various  shades  of  brown  and 
red,  and  in  texture  they  differ  as  widely.  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen  f 
regards  them  as  colloidal  complexes  of  ferric  oxide  and  water,  to 
which  chemical  formulae  are  not  properly  applicable;  and  the  same 
view  is  held  by  him  concerning  the  humus  acids  and  the  so-called 
ferrohumates.^    According  to  P.  Nicolardot,*  however,  whose  inves- 

•  See  Van  Bemmelen,  loc.  cit. ;  G.  Tolomei,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  5,  p.  102, 
1894  ;  and  authorities  cited  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Treatise  on  metamorpblsm :  Mon.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  p.  826,  1904. 

^Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  1892,  vol.  1,  p.  124.  See  also  L.  Cayeuz,  Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  142,  p.  895,  1906. 

"  See  J.  P.  Kimball,  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  231,  1891.  See  also  C.  W. 
Hayes,-  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30,  p.  403,  1900 ;  Hayes  and  E.  C.  Eclcel,  Bull. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213,  p.  233,  1903;  and  S.  W.  McCallie,  Bull.  No.  lOA.  Geol. 
Survey  Georgia,  p.  19,  1900,  on  the  iron  ores  of  that  State. 

•*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  41,  p.  28,  1891. 

«  Idem,  vol.  43,  p.  487,  1892. 

f  Rec.  trav.  chim.,  vol.  7,  p.  106,  1888 ;  vol.  18,  p.  86,  1899 ;  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie, 
vol.  20,  p.  185,  1899 ;  vol.  22,  p.  313,  1900 ;  vol.  42,  p.  281,  1904.  Also  J.  M.  van  Bem- 
melen  and  E  A.  Klobble,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  vol.  46,  p.  529,  1892. 

9  See  also  W.  Spring.  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34,  p.  578,  1897,  on  the  relations 
of  humus  to  iron  in  natural  waters,  already  cited  on  p.  430,  ante.  The  same  subject  has 
recently  been  discussed  by  O.  Aschan,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  vol.  15,  p.  56,  190T. 

^  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  8th  ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  334,  1905.     Nicolardot  cites  many  references  to 
former  investigations  upon  the  precipitated  hydroxides.    See  also  Otto  B.vitL^^«t.\^>aX»^^. 
chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  34,  p.  3417,  1901. 
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ligation  is  most  recent,  ferric  hydroxide  exists  in  at  least  six  modi- 
fications, which  differ  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
in  their  content  of  water.  They  are  all,  he  says,  polymers  of  the 
simplest  hydroxide. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  composition  of  sedimentary  iron  ores  must  range  between 
widely  separated  limits.  They  may  be  mainly  ferrous  carbonate, 
either  crystalline  or  amorphous^or  principally  limonite  with  all  sorts 
of  admixtures  of  other  substances.  The  following  analyses  of  bog 
ore,  "  raseneisenstein,''  from  Ederveen,  are  given  in  the  memoir  by 
J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,  C.  Hoitsema,  and  E.  A.  Klobbie."  These  varia- 
tions are  shown  in  ore  from  a  single  locality,  and  the  substances  men- 
tioned are  mostly  crystalline.      The  FcoOs  represents  the  amorphous 

variety. 

Analyses,  of  bog  ore. 

A.  By  (I.  Relnders.     B.  By  E.  A.  Klobble.     C.  By  P.  M.  JAger.     D.  By  C.   H.  Kettner. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

FetOi 

10.58 
20.77 
4.04 
2.27 
.17 
4.30 

2.49 

37.70 

.67 

4.46 

.10 

8.0 
30.6 

36.49 

FeCOi 

6  12 

MnCOj 

2.91 

CaCOj 

^0 

4  10 

MgCOi 

.21 

Fe8(P04)j 

2.9 

5  47 

Fe'"  P0< 

1.75 

1.76 

CaSO^ 

.07 
.93 
.03 
.23 

}      49.30 

1.57 
3.68 
2.06 

AlfOs  . 

.21 
trace 
trace 

60 

KCl 

NaCI       .     . 

trace 

Soluble  SiOt 

.82 

\ 

49.1! 
1.8 
3.3  , 

6  30 

Sand 

50.02   / 
.03 
.95  \ 

1.12 1; 

19  30 

Organic  maiter 

n,0  at  100° 

HfO,  ignition 

1.20 
12.10 
4.00 

100.32 


100.06 


The  subjoined  analyses  of  limonitic  bog  iron  from  Mittagong, 
Australia,  are  cited  by  A.  Liversidge.''  They  are  quite  different  from 
those  shown  in  the  preceding  group. 

Analyses  of  Australian  hog  ores. 


E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

FeiOa.. 

68.37 

4.63 

trace 

trace 

trace 

14.10 

trace 

trace 

3.00 

9.72 

57.61 
24.30 
6.41 
trace 
trace 

74.71 

3.04 

trace 

.43 

trace 

10.10 

trace 

trace 

2.20 

9.70 

65.84 

AljOj 

4.  49 

MnO 

1  40 

MgO 

48 

CaO 

trace 

SiO, 

14.27 

PjOs 

trace 

trace 

1.20 

10.38 

25 

80,!:: :...:..;:.:;::::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

11 

IltO,  hygroscopic 

HiO,  combineci 

2.30 
10  86 

99.82 

99.90 

100.18 

100.00 

«  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  22,  p.  319.  1000. 

*•  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  09.     The  analyses  were  made  by  the  "government 
analyat." 
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MANGANESE  ORBS. 

Manganese,  like  iron,  is  also  dissolved  out  from  the  crystalline 
rocks,  in  which  it  is  almost  invariably  present,  and  by  the  same  agen- 
cies. It  may  go  into  solution  as  sulphate,  or  as  carbonate,  to  be  rede- 
posited  as  carbonate,  oxide,  or  hydroxide,  under  various  conditions 
and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  A  deposition  as  dioxide,  hydrous  or 
anhydrous,  is  very  common  and  is  often  seen  in  the  dendritic  infiltra- 
tions which  occur  in  many  rocks  and  in  the  black  coatings  which 
sometimes  cover  river  pebbles  or  surround  manganiferous  mineral 
springs.  Nodules  consisting  chiefly  of  manganese  dioxide  are  abun- 
dant on  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter," 
and  similar  nodular  forms  have  been  observed  that  were  of  recent 
terrestrial  origin.  May  Thresh  ^  discovered  small  hard  black  nodules 
resembling  seeds  in  the  bowlder  clay  of  Essex,  England ;  and  similar 
bodies  were  found  by  W.  M.  Doherty  ^  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
Australia. 

Manganese  differs  from  iron,  however,  in  its  degrees  of  oxidation. 
Ferrous  oxide  and  hydroxide,  as  such,  are  unknown  in  nature;  but 
manganosite,  MnO,  and  pyrochroite,  Mn(OH)2,  are  well-known  min- 
erals. Manganite,  MnjOa.HjO,  corresponds  in  type  with  goethite 
and  diaspore ;  and  hausmannite,  MngO^,  is  the  equivalent  of  magnet- 
ite, although  the  two  species  are  crystallographically  unlike.  Polia- 
nite  and  pyrolusite,  two  crystallized  forms  of  the  dioxide,  MnOo,  are 
not  matched  by  any  compound  of  iron,  and  this  oxide  forms  the 
chief  manganese  ore.  The  hydrous  psilomelane,  of  variable  compo- 
sition and  uncertain  constitution,  is  often  associated  with  pyrolusite, 
and  allied  to  it  are  many  varieties  which  have  received  distinct  names. 
These  latter  ores  are  amorphous,**  and  probably  represent  colloidal 
complexes,  such  as  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sedimentary 
ores  of  iron.  The  following  analyses  represent  substances  in  this 
class,  ranging  from  the  crystalline  pyrolusite  to  the  earthy  wad,  or 
bog  manganese,  the  cupriferous  lampadite,  etc.: 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores. 

A.  Pyrolusite,  Crimora  mine,  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  J.  L.  Jarman, 
Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  11,  p.  39,  1889. 

B.  Psilomelane,  near  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.   Survey   No.   220,  p.   22,   1903. 

C.  Psilomelane,  Roman^he,  France.  Analysis  by  A.  Gorgeu,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  13, 
p.  23,  1890.     Partly  recalculated  from  the  original. 

D.  Wad.  Roman&che,  France.     Analysis  by  Gorgeu,*  Idem,  p.  27.     Partly  recalculated. 

•  See  p.  102,  ante. 

»Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  82,  pt.  2,  ref.  567,  1902. 
<"  Kept.  Australasian  Assoc.  Adv.  Scl.,  1898,  p.  339. 

'According  to  A.  Gorgeu  (Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13,  p.  27,  1890),  the  variety  known  as 
wad  is  sometimes  crystallized. 

*  Gorgeu  gives  many  analyses  of  natural  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  manganese..     %Aft. 
Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  13,  p.  21,  1890;  vol.  16,  pp.  96,  \ZZ,  \%^%.     K\wi  ^v\\.  "S^wj..  ^2q\\sv., 
3d  ser.,  vol.  9,  pp.  496,  650,  1893. 
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E.  Varvlclte,  Austlnvllle,  Wythe  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  P.  H.  Wallcer,  Am. 
Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  10,  p.  41,  1880. 

F.  Lampadite,  or  lepidophaeite,  Kamsdorf,  Thuringia.  Analysis  by  Jenkins,  for  A. 
Weisbach,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1880,  pt.  2,  p.  109.  This  mineral  shows  exceptionally  high 
hydration. 


A. 


MnO,. 
MnO.. 


95.88 


FeiOi 

AiiO, 

PbO 

CuO 

NiO 

CoO 

ZnO 

CaO 

BaO 

MgO 

K,0 

NaiO 

HtO-.... 
H,0+.... 

PtO» 

AsfOj 

SbfOs 

CaS04.... 

810, 

Insoluble. 


.62 


.22 
.27 


.18 
.23 

2.08 


.29 


99.86 


C. 


76.18 

5.71 

.34 

1.81  : 


66.88 
8.22 
1.45 


trace 
2.80 


3.46 

.81 

1.41 

3.94 


.12 

i'so' 


100.00 


trace 
.40 

16.20 
.20 

.10 

4.65 

trace 
1.50 


100.10 


D. 


6498 
7.27 

1.10 

.30 
trace 


trace 
trace 
1.65 
15.45 
trace 
trace 
.80 

5.00 

.05 
.60 


7.51 
2.23 


5a77 
9.59 


11.48 


14.42 


.40 
.80 
1.40 


99.80 


}        5.08  } 


21.05 


1.98  I 


100.06 


100.89 


Asbolite  is  an  earthy  psilomelane  containing  much  cobalt,  which  is 
a  common  impurity  in  manganese  ores.  Barium,  as  shown  in  the 
analyses,  is  also  a  frequent  constituent  of  them.  How  far  these 
admixtures  can  be  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  manganites,  salts 
of  manganous  acid,  is  uncertain,  but  that  is  their  common  interpre- 
tation. 

These  sedimentary  ores,  and  the  similar  ores  produced  by  the  altera- 
tion of  manganiferous  minerals,  have  diverse  origins.  F.  R.  Mallet  <* 
has  observed  lateritic  pyrolusite  or  psilomelane  as  an  integral  portion 
of  some  Indian  laterites.  The  manganese  ores  of  Queluz,  Brazil, 
according  to  O.  A.  Derby ,^  are  residual  deposits  derived  from  rocks 
in  which  manganese  garnet  was  the  most  constant  and  characteristic 
silicate.  Bog  or  swamp  deposits  are  common,  and  so,  in  short,  the 
sedimentary  and  residual  ores  of  iron  are  very  fully  paralleled.  Only 
the  gossan  ores  have  no  true  manganic  equivalent.  The  sulphides 
of  manganese  are  relatively  rare,  and.  their  oxidation  products  occur 
only  in  sporadic  cases. '^ 

«  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  12,  p.  99,  1879 ;  vol.  16,  p.  116,  1883. 

»Am.  Jour.  Sci..  4th  ser,  vol.  12,  p.  18,  1901. 

^  A  very  full  monograph  on  manganese  ores,  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  forms  vol.  1  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Arkansas  Geological  Survey  for  1890.  See  also  an  article  by  Pen- 
rose, Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  356,  1893.  J.  D.  Weeks  has  reported  on  the  manganese 
deposits  of  the  United  States  In  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1892,  p.  171,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1893.  T.  L.  Watson  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  34,  p.  207,  1904)  has 
described  the  manganese  ores  of  Georgia.  The  manganese  ore  of  Golconda,  Nevada,  which 
contains  tungsten,  is  interpreted  by  Penrose  (Jour.  Geol..  vol.  1,  p.  275,  1893)  as  probably 
a  spring  deposit.  On  the  carbonate  ores  of  Las  Cabesses,  in  the  Pyrenees,  see  C.  A. 
Morelng,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  vol.  2,  p.  250,  1894.  See  also  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr. 
prakt.  Geol.,  190G,  p.  217,  for  an  elaborate  pa\>et  oxv  \ios  mwv^wv^^. 
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Manganese  and  iron,  then,  are  dissolved  out  from  the  rocks  by  the 
same  reagents,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  essentially  the  same  way. 
They  are  redeposited  under  similar  conditions,  but  not  absolutely 
together,  for  a  separation  is  more  or  less  perfectly  effected.  True, 
nearly  all  limonites  contain  some  manganese,  and  nearly  all  psilome- 
lanes  contain  some  iron ;  but  in  very  many  cases  the  ores  of  the  two 
metals  are  thrown  down  separately.  How  is  the  separation  brought 
about?  To  this  question  various  answers  have  been  suggested,  but 
only  two  or  three  of  them  have  any  modern  significance. 

According  to  C.  R.  Fresenius,"  who  has  analyzed  the  deposits 
formed  by  the  warm  springs  of  Wiesbaden,  the  iron  is  precipitated 
first  as  ferric  hydroxide.  The  manganese  of  the  water  remains  in 
solution  much  longer  as  bicarbonate,  and  is  finally  laid  down  as  car- 
bonate as  an  impurity  in  calcareous  sinter;  that  is,  solutions  of 
manganese  carbonate  are  more  stable  than  solutions  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate, and  the  manganese  is  therefore  carried  farther.  A  partial 
separation  of  the  two  metals,  from  the  same  solution,  is  thus  effected. 

The  thermochemical  arguments  of  L.  Dieulafait  ^  are  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  foregoing  observations,  and,  indeed,  help  to  explain 
them.  These  arguments  rest  upon  the  general  principle  that  when 
several  reactions  may  conceivably  take  place,  that  one  which  is  at- 
tended by  thfe  greatest  evolution  of  heat  will  occur.  The  thermo- 
chemical equations  used  by  Dieulafait  are  as  follows:    ^ 

2FeO-f  O^Fe^Og-f  26.6  Cal. 
2MnO+20=2MnOo+21.4  Cal. 

Hence,  if  oxygen  acts  on  a  mixture  of  FeO  and  MnO,  or  upon  sub- 
stances equivalent  to  them,  ferric  oxide  will  totia  first  and  be  the 
more  stable. 

FeO+CO^  =FeCO3+5.0  Cal. 

MnO+Ca=MnC03+6.8  Cal. 

When  carbon  dioxide  unites  with  these  oxides,  then,  the  manganese 
compound  will  form  first  and  be  the  more  stable.  If  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  act  together  in  considerable  excess,  FcoOg  and  MnOa 
will  both  be  formed;  but  if  they  act  slowly,  in  small  quantities,  the 
oxygen  will  go  to  produce  FcoOg,  and  MnCOg  can  be  generated  at 
the  same  time.  The  manganese  carbonate,  being  somewhat  soluble, 
may  then  be  separated  from  the  ferric  oxide  by  leaching,  either  to 
be  deposited  as  carbonate,  or  perhaps  to  be  oxidized  to  MnO,  and 
CO2  later. 

•  Cited  by  G.  Bischof,  Lehrb.  chem.  phys.  Oeol,,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  540. 
»Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  101,  pp.  609,  644,  670,  1885. 
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In  the  last  of  Dieulafait's  papers  he  gives  the  heat  of  formation 
of  several  manganese  compounds: 

Mn+S,  22.6  Cal. 

Mn+0,  47.4  Cal. 

Mn+O+CO^,  54.2  Cal. 

Mn+O^,  58.1  Cal. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  dioxide  is  the  most  stable 
compound  in  the  series;  it  is  therefore  the  easiest  formed,  and  is  the 
principal  manganese  ore.  The  thermochemical  and  geological  data 
are  in  complete  harmony. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  as  F.  P.  Dunnington  «  has  shown,  that 
manganese  sulphate  plays  an  important  part  in  the  separation  of 
the  two  metals.  He  has  proved,  experimentally,  that  acid  solutions 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  such  as  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrites, 
will  dissolve  manganese  oxides  to  a  very  marked  extent.  At  the 
same  time  ferric  sulphate  and  ferric  hydroxide,  under  favorable 
conditions,  may  also  be  formed.  In  contact  with  manganese  carbon- 
ate, in  presence  of  air,  ferrous  sulphate  is  rapidly  dxidized,  pro- 
ducing manganese  sulphate,  ferric  hydroxide,  and  cArbon  dioxide. 
Both  sulphates  of  iron  react  with  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  ferric 
salt  generates  carbon  dioxide,  ferric  hydroxide,  and  calcium  sul- 
phate. Maiiganese  sulphate  acts  but  little,  if  at  all,  upon  calcium 
carbonate,  if  protected  from  access  of  air;  in  presence  of  air,  how- 
ever, manganese  oxide  is  gradually  formed. 

From  these  reactions  it  is  easy  to  see  that  limestones  may  be  im- 
portant factors  in  the  separation  of  manganese  •  and  iron.  Where 
sulphates  of  the  two  metals  percolate  through  limestones,  the  iron 
will  be  by  far  the  more  easily  precipitated,  while  the  manganese  will 
remain  in  solution  until  it  is  exposed  to  both  air  and  calcium  carbon- 
ate simultaneously. 

"  Am.   Jour.   Sei.,  3d   ser.,   vol.   86,   p.    175,    1888. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SEDIMENTARY  AND  DETRTTAL  ROCKS. 

SANDSTONES. 

By  pressure,  or  by  the  injection  of  cementing  materials,  the  prod- 
ucts of  rock  decomposition  may  be  reconsolidated.  From  the  sands 
sandstones  are  formed;  from  the  clays,  shales  are  derived;  and  cal- 
careous deposits  yield  the  limestones.  These  rocks  shade  into  one 
another,  through  intermediate  gradations,  and  exhibit  the  same  varia- 
tions in  composition  that  are  observed  in  sands  and  soils.  Their 
classification  depends  upon  their  typical  forms,  and  their  modifica- 
tions are  indicated  by  a  simple  nomenclature.  Such  terms  as  cal- 
careous sandstone,  argillaceous  limestone,  and  sandy  shale  explain 
themselves,  for  they  are  clearly  descriptive.  Although  not  rigorous, 
they  are  sufii,pient  for  most  practical  purposes.** 

A  sandstone  differs  chemically  from  a  sand  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  a  cementing  substance.  This  is  furnished  by  percolating  waters, 
or  else,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  slight  solution  of  the  moist  surfaces 
of  mineral  particles  in  contact  with  one  another.  Any  substance 
which  the  waters  can  deposit  in  a  relatively  insoluble  condition  may 
serve  as  a  cement.  Such  substances  as  silica,  calcium  carbonate, 
hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  calcium  sulphate,  phosphate,  and 
fluoride,  barium  sulphate,  etc.,  fulfill  this  condition.  Clay  and  bitu- 
minous substances  also  act  as  cementing  materials.  The  additions 
thus  made  to  a  sand  may  be  small  in  amount  or  even  very  large,  some- 
limes  equaling  in  quantity  the  cemented  particles.  Such  an  extreme 
case  is  furnished  by  the  well-known  Fontainebleau  calcites,  which 
have  crystallized  around  sand  and  contain  sometimes  50  per  cent  of 
calcium  carbonate.  A.  von  Morlot  ^  reports  crystals  from  this  local- 
ity containing  58  per  cent  of  sand,  and  others  with  as  high  as  95  per 
cent.  Analogous  crystals  from  the  badlands  of  South  Dakota,  de- 
scribed by  S.  L.  Penfield  and  W.  E.  Ford,^  contain  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  calcite  to  60  per  cent  of  sand.  These  are  mixtures  of 
sand  and  calcite  in  which  the  crystalline  form  of  the  latter  has  been 

*  On  a  classification  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  see  A.  W.  Grabau,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  33, 
p.  228,  1904. 

^Haidinger's  Berlchte.  vol.  2,  p.  107,  1846-47. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9,  p.  352,  1900. 
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perfectly  developed.  Gypsum  ciystals  containing  sand  up  to  48.58 
per  cent  have  been  found  on  the  Astrakhan  steppe,  according  to 
B.  Doss,"  who  also  mentions  gypsiferous  sandstones.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  cementing  material  of  a  sandstone  is  quite  subordinate. 
Between  a  sand  and  a  sandstone  the  difference  in  composition  is  gen- 
erally slight,  and  may  be  almost  inappreciable. 

When  silica  serves  as  the  cementing  substance,  it  may  assume 
either  the  amorphous  or  the  crystalline  form.  In  the  latter  case  the 
quartz  fragments  often  exhibit  a  secondary  enlargement  and  become 
the  nuclei  of  distinct  quartz  crystals.^  As  amorphous  silica  it  simply 
fills  the  interstitial  spaces  of  the  rock  and  binds  the  sand  grains  to- 
gether. These  spaces  or  pores  vary  in  magnitude,  and  may  make 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  volume  of  a  rock.  According 
to  C.  R.  Van  Hise,^  in  a  bed  of  sand  of  equal  spherical  grains,  the 
minimum  pore  space  amounts  to  24  per  cent,  and  the  actual  space 
is  usually  much  greater.  The  character  of  the  rock  produced  by  the 
consolidation  of  such  a  bed  will  obviously  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  cementing  material  has  filled  the  interstitial  spaces. 
One  sandstone  is  loosely  compacted,  another  is  solid,  and  by  thor- 
ough silicification  the  rock  may  become  transformed  into  a  hard, 
vitreous  quartzite.  In  an  ordinary  sandstone  the  fracture  is  around 
the  grains;  in  a  quartzite  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  across  them. 

After  silica,  and  often  with  silica,  the  commonest  cements  of  sand- 
stone consist  of  carbonates.**  Calcium  carbonate  is  the  most  abundant 
salt  derivable  from  percolating  waters,  and  is  easily  deposited  there- 
from; hence  its  frequency  in  the  sediments,  even  in  those  which  are 
not  laid  down  in  contiguity  to  limestones.  Calcareous  sandstones 
are  exceedingly  common,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  series  arenaceous 
limestones  are  not  rare.  The  following  analysis  of  a  greenish  sand- 
stone from  Lohne,  Westphalia,  by  W.  von  der  Marck,^  may  illustrate 
the  complexity  of  these  mixtures. 

«  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  49,  p.  143,  1897. 

*  See  A.  Knop,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1874,  p.  281 ;  A.  S.  Tornebohm,  Neiies  Jahrb.,  1877, 
p.  210;  H.  C.  Sorby,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  36,  Proc,  p.  46,  1880;  A.  A.  Young, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24,  p.  47,  1882;  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hlse,  Bull. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  8,  1884  ;  Irving,  Fifth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  218, 
1885.  '•  Crystallized  sands  "  from  Teru  are  mentioned  by  L.  Crosnler,  Ann.  mines,  5th 
ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  5,  1852;  and  A.  Daubr^e  (fitudes  synth^tlques  de  g^logle  exp<^rlmentale, 
pp.  226-230)  cites  a  number  of  European  examples. 

^  Treatise  on  metamorphism :   Mon.   U.   S.  Geol.   Survey,   vol.   47,  p.   863,   1904. 

<*  Calcium  carbonate,  up  to  nearly  30  per  cent,  Is  the  cementing  substance  of  the  sand- 
stone reefs  found  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  See  the  Important  monograph  by  J.  C.  Bran- 
ner,  which  forms  vol.  44  of  the  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  1904.  Branner  mentions  similar 
reefs  In  the  Levant. 

«  Verhandl.  Naturhist.  Ver.  preuss.  Rhelnlande  u.  Westphalens,  vol.  12,  p.  269,  1855. 
Many  other  similar  analyses  are  given.  G.  Blschof  (Lehrb.  chem.  phys.  Geol.,  2d  ed., 
vol.  3,  pp.  137-149)  gives  abundant  data  upon  the  cementing  materials  of  sandstones. 
In  analyses  of  these  rocks  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  portion  soluble  In  hydro- 
chlorlc  acid  belongs  wholly  to  the  cement.  This"  is  probably  true  In  most  cases,  but  not 
always.     Soluble  minerals  may  occur  \n  a  saxi^atoiie  amoxi^  Its  granular  components. 


Soluble  portion 
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Aruilysis  of  sandstone  from  Westphalia. 

rCaCOa 39.50 

MgCOa .„ 7.23 

FeCOa 7.54 

•  *  *"  CajPA 3. 90 

Fe^Oa 82 

AI2O3 2.12 


rsiQ 


_      ,   , ,  .  ,  Kjx^o 36. 65 

Insoluble  portion \^^^^^ ^^ 

KjO 03 

H,0 62 


99.32. 

In  this  analysis  calcium  phosphate  appears  among  the  cementing 
substances,  and  many  other  examples  of  its  occurrence  imder  like  con- 
ditions are  known.  Phosphatic  sandstones  from  Perry  County,  Ten- 
nessee, have  been  described  by  C.  W.  Hayes,**  and  also  a  phosphatic 
breccia.  In  these  rocks  the  calcium  phosphate  forms  the  matrix  of 
the  sand  grains.  In  a  brown  sandstone  from  Kursk,  Kussia,  C. 
Claus  ^  found  13.60  per  cent  of  PjO^,  equivalent  to  22.64  of  CagPjOg. 
In  the  same  sandstone  4.98  per  cent  of  calcium  fluoride  was  also  pres- 
ent. Calcium  fluoride  has  also  been  reported  by  W.  Mackie  *^  as  a 
cementing  material  in  a  Triassic  sandstone  from  Elginshire,  Scot- 
land— in  one  case  up  to  25.88  per  cent  These  figures,  of  course,  rep- 
resent exceptional  samples — concentrations,  so  to  speak;  in  ordinary 
cases  the  cementing  compounds  are  found  in  small  amounts. 

Barium  sulphate  has  repeatedly  been  observed  as  a  cement  in 
sandstones.  F.  Clowes**  has  described  specimens  containing  from 
28.20  to  50.06  per  cent  of  BaSO^.  Clowes  suggests  that  the  barite 
was  probably  formed  in  situ,  by  double  decomposition  between 
barium  carbonate  and  sulphates  contained  in  percolating  waters. 
Barium  has  often  been  detected  in  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.^ 
The  barytic  sandstones,  so  far  as  they  have  been  described,  are  re- 
markably durable,  because  of  the  insoluble  character  of  the  cement. 
Calcareous  sandstones  are  easily  disintegrated  by  weathering,  for 
tlie  carbonates  are  readily  dissolved  by  atmospheric  waters. 

Apart  from  the  cements,  sandstones  vary  in  composition  exactly 
as  do  the  sands.  A  sandstone  may  be  nearly  pure  quartz,  or  quartz 
and  feldspar,  or  micaceous,  or  glauconitic,  and  it  can  exhibit  any 
texture  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest.     Textural  differences,  how- 

•  Seyenteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2,  pp.  527,  539,  1896. 

^.Tahresb.  Chemle,  1852,  p.  980. 

*■  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1901,  p.  649. 

•Troc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  46,  p.  363,  1889;  vol.  64,  p.  374.  1899.  See  also  W.  Mackie, 
Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1901,  p.  649;  C.  B.  Wedd,  Geol.  Mag.,  1899,  p.  508;  and 
C.  C.  Moore,  Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  241,  1898.  Moore  gives  several  good 
analyses  of  sandstones.  In  some  of  tbem  small  amounts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  were 
found. 

«  See  ante,  p.  160.     See  also  R.  Delkeskamp,  Notlzbl.  Ver.  Erdkvm^^,  4.\}d.  ^Kt,,  '^'^ax  'TS.^ 
p.  47,  1900.     A.  E.  Re\iss   (Lotos,  vol.  3,  p.  72,  185^^  \iais  x^^t\.^  \i^x\\jfe  cra^\.'5sN.'a»  ^s^^ 
doBing  much  sand,  and  therefore  analogous  to  the  FoutaVneW^OLVi  c^\c\\.^<&. 
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ever,  do  not  concern  the  chemist.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  sand  grains  are  coarse  or  fine,  rounded  or 
angular.  Such  rocks  as  conglomerates,  breccias,  arkoses,  gray- 
wackes,  etc.,  have  no  distinct  chemical  peculiarities;  they  are  made 
up  of  detrital  material,  and  vary  from  their  parent  formations  only 
in  the  extent  to  which  their  component  fragments  have  been  decom- 
posed and  in  the  nature  of  their  cementing  substances.  Any  sand 
or  detritus  may  be  reconsolidated  by  any  one  of  the  cements  above 
mentioned.  When  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  consolidates,  it  may 
form  an  argillaceous  sandstone  or  a  sandy  shale,  accoraing  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients.  In  such  a  sandstone  the 
colloidal  substances  of  the  admixed  clay  appear  to  act  as  binders, 
their  function  being  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  cements 
deposited  by  solutions.  Their  binding  power  is  probably,  in  most 
cases,  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  true  cements,  usually  either 
calcium  carbonate  or  silica.  By  secondary  reactions,  due  to  addi- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  clay  substances  may  be  transformed  into 
other  things,  as  shown  in  the  graywacke  of  Hurley,  Wisconsin.** 
This  is  a  detrital  rock,  which  originally  consisted  largely  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  with  a  little  hornblende,  and  dark  fragments  of  older 
rock  material,  held  together  by  clay.  In  the  graywacke  the  clay 
has  been  transformed  into  what  is  principally  a  chlorite,  with  sec- 
ondary quartz  and  some  other  minor  minerals.  The  cement,  which 
was  at  first  amorphous,  is  now  entirely  crystalline.  Metasomatic 
changes  of  this  order  are  very  common,  and  the  reactions  which  can 
occur  are  many.  With  different  detritus,  different  cements,  and 
different  salts  in  the  circulating  waters,  a  vast  number  of  transfor- 
mations are  possible.  On  this  subject  it  would  be  difficult  to 
generalize. 

In  a  microscopic  study  of  about  150  psammites,  as  rocks  of  the 
sandstone  class  are  sometimes  called,  G.  Klemm  ^  identified  the  fol- 
lowing substances  among  their  components :  Quartz,  feldspars,  micas, 
iron  ores,  zircon,  rutile,  apatite,  tourmaline,  garnet,  titanite,  augite, 
hornblende,  opaline  silica,  glauconite,  carbonates  of  calcium,  magne- 
sium and  iron,  rock  fragments,  clastic  dust,  and  clay.  Even  this  list 
is  probably  far  from  being  exhaustive.  An  arkose  sandstone  from 
the  quicksilver  region  of  California,  made  up  of  granitic  detritus, 
was  found  by  G.  F.  Becker  ^  to  contain  quartz,  orthoclase,  oligoclase, 
biotite,  muscovite,  hornblende,  titanite,  rutile,  tourmaline,  and  apatite. 
In  short,  all  of  the  rock-forming  minerals  which  can  in  any  way 

-Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geo!.  Survey  No.  150,  p.  84,  1898.  Com- 
pare C.  R.  Van  Hlse,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  81,  p.  453,  1886,  for  data  coucerning 
other  similar  rocks   in   the   same   region. 

^  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  34,  p.  771,  1882. 

"  Mon.  U.  S.  Gieol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  50,  1888.  Several  other  sandstones  are 
described  by  J.  S.  Diller  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  pp.  72-84,  1898. 
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survive  the  destruction  of  a  rock  may  be  found  in  its  sands,  and  there- 
fore in  the  sandstones.  The  feldspars  and  ferromagnesian  minerals, 
however,  are  quite  conunonly  altered  or  even  removed,  the  more 
stable  minerals,  like  quartz,  being  much  more  persistent.  Quartz 
is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  these  rocks,  while  in  rocks  of  the 
crystalline  and  eruptive  classes  it  is  subordinate  to  the  feldspars. 

The  following  analyses,  which,  w  ith  one  exception,  were  all  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  will  suffice  to 
show  the  general  composition  of  the  sandstones : « 

Analyses  of  sandstones. 

A.  Potsdam  sandstone,  Ablemans,  Wisconsin.  Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider.  Described 
by  J.  S.  DlUer,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  p.  80,  1898.     Nearly  pure  quartz. 

B.  Brown  sandstone,  Hummelstown,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  Schneider.  Described 
by  Diller,  op.  cit.,  p.  77.  Composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  with  some  feldspar,  kaolin,  etc. 
The  cement  is  iron  oxide. 

C.  Ferruginous  sandstone,  "carstone,"  from  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  England.  Analy- 
sis and  description  by  J.  A.  Phillips,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  37,  p.  6,  1881.  Con- 
sists of  quartz  grains  cemented  by  brown  iron  ore,  with  very  little  feldspar  and  mica. 
Phillips  also  gives  five  other  analyses  of  British  sandstones. 

D.  From  a  "sandstone  dike"  In  Shasta  County,  California.  Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 
Described  by  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  1,  p.  411,  1889.  Made  up  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  biotite,  with  a  calcite  cement.  Contains  also  serpentine,  titanite, 
magnetite,  and  zircon.^ 

E.  Miocene  sandstone,  Mount  Diablo,  California.  Analyzed  and  described  by  W.  H. 
Melville,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2,  p.  403,  1890. 

F.  Composite  analysis  of  253  sandstones.     By  H.  N.   Stokes. 

G.  Composite  analysis  of  371  sandstones  used  for  building  purposes.     By  H.  N.  Stokes. 
H.  Graywacke,   Hurley,   Wisconsin.     Analysis  by   H.   N.    Stokes.     Described   by  W.   S. 

Bayley,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  p.  84,  1898.  Contains  quartz,  feldspars,  iron 
oxides,  and  probably  kaolin.  In  the  cement  are  chlorite,  quartz,  magnetite,  pyrite, 
rutile,  sometimes  biotite,  and  either  muscovite  or  kaolin. 
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» For  additional  analyses,  see  Bull.  XT.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  pp.  291-296,  1904. 
W.  Wallace  (Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  14,  p.  22,  1883)  and  W.  Mackie  (Trans. 
Eidinburgh  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  pp.  58,  59,  1899)  give  a  number  of  good  analyses  of  Scot- 
tish sandstones.  See  also  C.  C.  Moore,  Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  241,  1898, 
for  English  examples. 

*  Other  "  sandstone  dikes "  near  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado,  have  been  described  by  W. 
Cross.     They  probably  represent  quicksands  which  were  injected  into  fissures. 

^  Includes  organic  matter. 
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A  peculiar  rock,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  calcareous  sandstx)ne, 
is  the  gaize  of  the  French  geologists.  It  has  been  fully  described  by 
L.  Cayeux "  as  a  siliceous  rock,  rich  in  the  debris  of  siliceous  organ- 
isms, containing  quartz  and  glauconite  cemented  by  opal  and  clay, 
with  sometimes  chalcedony,  and  very  little  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
silica  in  gaize  ranges  from  76  to  92  per  cent,  and  a  large  part  of  it, 
75.3  per  cent  in  the  maximum,  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  It  is,  as 
defined  by  Cayeux,  a  sedimentary  rock  consisting  largely  of  non- 
clastic  silica,  and  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  marine  ooze. 

FlilNT  AND  CHERT, 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  a  considerable  variety  of  rocks  may  be 
formed  from  siliceous  oozes,  such  as  the  radiolarian  and  diatomaceous 
oozes  of  the  Challenger  expedition.  These  fine  sediments  may  be 
mixed  with  more'  or  less  clay,  sand,  or  calcareous  matter,  shading, 
when  consolidated,  into  shales,  sandstones,  or  siliceous  limestones. 
Their  geological  relations  and  their  content  of  amorphous  or  opal- 
ine silica  must  be  depended  upon  to  define  them.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory we  must  place  infusorial  earth,  which  consists  mainly  of  the 
siliceous  remains  of  diatoms;  and  such  rocks  as  flint,  chert,  and 
novaculite  fall  in  some  cases,  if  not  always,  under  this  general  classi- 
fication. With  some  exceptions  these  rocks  are  commonly  of  organic 
origin.  The  novaculite  of  Arkansas,  however,  has  been  differently 
interpreted.^  It  is  regarded  by  L.  S.  Griswold  as  a  siliceous  sediment 
or  silt;  in  other  words,  as  sandstone  of  extremely  fine  grain.  No 
organisms  could  be  positively  detected  in  it,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
appreciable  amount  of  soluble  silica.  It  is,  according  to  Griswold, 
essentially  a  shale  minus  the  argillaceous  component,  and  it  forms 
part  of  a  sedimentary  series  in  which  all  gradations  from  shale  to 
novaculite  occur.  F.  Rutley,*'  however,  dissents  from  Griswold's 
views,  and  has  sought  to  show  that  the  novaculite  is  a  siliceous  re- 
placement or  pseudomorph  after  limestone  or  dolomite.  It  has  also 
been  regarded  as  a  chemical  precipitate,  analogous  to  siliceous  sinter. 
In  composition  the  novaculite  is  very  nearly  pure  silica. 

The  much  commoner  variety  of  compact  silica  known  as  chert  has 
also  been  diversely  interpreted.  A  number  of  writers,**  studying  chert 
from  different  localities,  have  argued  in  favor  of  the  replacement 

«  M^m.  Soc.  K^ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  4,  pt.  *J,  1897.  Several  Incomplete  analyses  of  gaIze 
are  given.  The  determination  of  amorphous  silica  by  Its  solubility  in  caustic  alkalies. 
It  must  be  observed,  Is  not  very  accurate.  Silica  In  any  form  will  dissolve,  the  rate  of 
solution  depending  upon  the  fineness  of  its  subdivision,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
alkali.  Opaline  silica,  however,  dissolves  rapidly  in  weak  alkali,  and  so  can  be  roughly 
estimated.     Quartz  dissolves  very  slowly. 

''See  Griswold's  monograph  on  this  rock  (Rept.  Arkansas  Geol.  Survey,  1890,  vol.  3) 
and  a  paper  by  the  same  author  In  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  26,  p.  414,  1804. 
Compare  also  O.  A.  Derby,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  6,  p.  366,  1898 ;  and  J.  C.  Branner,  idem,  p. 
368.  Branner  sums  up  very  concisely  the  different  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  rocks  of  this  character. 

*-  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  50,  p.  380,  1894. 

'^  E.  Hull  and  E.  T.  Hardman,  Sci.  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  new  ser.,  vol.  1,  pp.  71,  So, 
1878,  on  the  Carboniferous  cherts  of  Ireland ;  A.  Renard,  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.,  vol.  46,  p. 
471,  1S78,  on  the  phthanltes  ol  Belgium*,  T.  Rupert  Jones,  Proc.  Q^ol.  A^soc,  l^oodon, 
VOL  4,  p.  439,  1876 ;  and  others. 
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theory.  That  the  replacement  of  calcium  carbonate  by  silica  is  pos- 
sible, no  one  can  deny,  for  silicified  shells  and  corals  are  common. 
The  pseudomorphs  of  chalcedony  or  opal  after  coral,  from  Tampa 
Bay,  Florida,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this  change.  Furthermore, 
A.  H.  Church**  has  effected  the  transformation  artificially.  A  piece 
of  recent  coral  was  almost  completely  silicified,  losing  nearly  all  its 
carbonate  of  lime,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  silica  was  allowed  to 
filter  through  it  very  gradually.  Some  chert,  then,  may  have  been 
formed  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  chert  and  flint,  often  exhibit  evidences  of  organic 
derivation.  The  radiolarian  cherts  of  California,  described  by  A.  C. 
Lawson,  C.  Palache,  and  F.  L.  Ransome,^  are  principally  composed 
of  radiolarian  remains.  Lawson  regards  these  cherts  as  having  been 
formed  by  precipitations  of  colloidal  silica  from  submarine  springs, 
which  produced  a  sort  of  ooze  in  which  the  radiolaria  became  em- 
bedded. In  other  cases  cherts  were  probably  derived  from  sponges, 
whose  spicules  consist  very  largely  of  opaline  silica.^  Cherts  crowded 
with  these  spicules  have  been  described  by  various  authors,  espe- 
cially by  W.  J.  SoUas'^  and  G.  J.  Hinde.^  Hinde  studied  especially 
the  cherts  of  the  Greensand  formation  in  southern  England,  the 
cherts  of  Spitzbergen,  and  also  the  Irish  cherts,  described  by  Hull 
and  Hardman.  In  all  of  them  the  sponge  spicules  were  abundant. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  flint  nodules  found  in  chalk,  which 
almost  invariably  show  signs  of  a  similar  origin.^  In  order  to 
account  for  these  nodules,  Sollas  suggests  that  sponge  spicules  accu- 
mulated in  a  calcareous  ooze,  where,  in  presence  of  sea  water  under 
pressure,  they  partly  dissolved.  The  silica  thus  taken  into  solution 
was  later  reprecipitated  around  suitable  nuclei,  at  the  same  time 
replacing  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  A.  A. 
tTulien  ^  has  shown,  that  the  organic  matter  of  the  decaying  sponges 
may  have  exerted  much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  solution  of 
silica.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  nodules  could  have  developed 
except  from  silica  which  had  been  first  dissolved.  Their  growth 
around  organic  nuclei  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise. 

Sedimentary  rocks  consisting  almost  entirely  of  silica  may  orig- 
inate in  divers  ways.     As  siliceous  sinter*  the  silica  is  simply   a 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  15,  p.  107,  1862. 

*  Lawson,  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  420,  1895 ;    Lnwson  and  Palache, 
^^hiil.  Dept.  Geology,  Univ.  California,  vol.  2,  pp.  354,  365,   1902;   Ransome,  Idem,  vol. 

1,  p.  193,  1894. 

^  See  Thoulet,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  7,  p.  147,  1884. 

"  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  6,  pp.  384,  437,  1880 ;  vol.  7,  p.  141,  1881. 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  176,  p.  403,-  1885 ;  Geol.  Mag.,  1887,  p.  435 ;  Idem,  1888,  p.  241. 

f  See  HInde  and  Sollas,  loc.  clt,  and  G.  C.  WalUch,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  36, 
p.  68,  1880.  J.  A.  Merrill  (Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  28,  p.  1,  1895)  has  described 
fossil  sponges  from  flints  found  In  the  Cretaceous  near  Austin,  Texas. 

'  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Scl.,  1879,  p.  396. 

»  See  ante,  p.  161. 

14399— Bull.  330—08 30 
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deposit  from  hot  springs.  As  sandstone  it  is  an  aggregate  of  finely 
divided  quartz.  In  gaize  and  some  cherts  the  rock  is  composed  in 
great  part  of  organic  remains.  In  some  cases  calcium  carbonate  has 
been  obviously  replaced  by  silica.  There  are  also  siliceous  concre- 
tions, like  flints,  as  well  as  the  oolites  which  are  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  silica  from  solution  around  quartz  grains.  Such  an  oolite 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  studied  by  several  investigators.*  It  is 
possible  that  a  single  formation  may  represent  more  than  one  of 
these  processes.  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise,^  for  example, 
describing  the  chert  of  the  Penokee  iron  region,  which  was  laid- down 
simultaneously  with  the  iron  carbonates,  suggest  that  it  may  have 
been  partly  derived  from  organic  remains  and  also  be  partly  a  chem- 
ical sediment.  In  short,  no  one  process  can  account  for  all  the 
occurrences  of  amorphous  or  cryptocrystalline  silica,  and  each  local- 
ity must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  its  own  evidence. 

The  following  analyses  of  chert,  novaculite,  etc.,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  chemical  uniformity  of  these  rocks :  ^ 

Analyses  of  chert  and  allied  rocks, 

A.  Novaculite,    Rockport,   Arkansas.     Analysis   by    R.    N.   Brackett.     From    Griswold's 
monograph,  p.   161. 

B.  Chert,  Belleville,  Missouri.     Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  228,  p.  297,  1904.     Other  analyses  are  given  on  the  same  page. 

C.  Chert  from  the  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Ireland.*     Analysis  by  E.  T.  Hardman,  Scl. 
Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  new  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  85,  1878. 

D.  Siliceous  oolite,  Center  County,  Pennsylvania.     Analysis  by  Bergt,  Abhandl.  Gesell. 
Isls,  1892,  p.  115. 

E.  Infusorial  earth,  Nevada.     Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Explor. 
40th  Par.,  vol.  2,  p.  768,  1877. 
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CaSO^                 

MgO 

.05 
.07 
.15 

.01 

.61 

Kio         :;.... : 

} 

.26 

.41 

Na«0 

trace 

.77 

P^,       .:::.: 

trace 

Ignition 

.12 

.78 

1.43 

.34 

5.99 

100.24 

99.84 

100.00 

99.95 

99  87 

»  E.  H.  Barbour  and  J.  Torrey,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  40,  p.  246,  1890 ;  E.  O. 
Hovey,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  5,  p.  627,  1893;  and  Bergt,  Abhandl.  Gesell.  Isls. 
1892,  p.   115.     See  also  G.  R.  Wleland,  Am.   Jour.   Set.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  262,   1897,^ 
who  ascribes  these  oolites  to  the  agency  of  hot  springs. 

» Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1,  p.  397,  1890.  See  also  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
Treatise  on  metamorphlsm  :    Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  pp.  847-853,  1904. 

<"  For  other  analyses  see  Grlswold's  monograph  on  novaculite,  Ilardman's  paper  on  the 
Irish  cherts,  Barbour  and  Torrey  on  the  oolite,  and  Hovey,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser..  vol. 
48,  p.  401,  1894,  on  cherts  from  Missouri.  In  a  large  number  of  cherts  from  Kentucky, 
J^  H.  Kastle,  J.  C.  W.  Frazer,  and  G.  Sullivan  (Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  20,  p.  153.  1898) 
found  appreciable  amounts  of  phosphates  ranging  from  0.18  up  to  3.5  per  cent  of  PsOs. 

'Some  of  the  Irish  cherts  are  highly  calcareous,  representing  transitions  to  Billceous 
Umeatone, 
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Other  analyses,  in  considerable  number,  show  intermediate  grada- 
tions between  chert  and  limestone.  These  represent  comminglings 
in  any  proportion  between  the  cherty  silica  and  calcium  carbonate, 
That  is,  silica  and  calcium  carbonate  may  be  deposited  together  in 
the  same  mud  or  ooze,  forming  a  nearly  homogeneous  mixture. 

SHAIiE    AND    SliATE. 

When  the  finest  products  of  sedimentation  consolidate,  they  tend 
to  form  a  close-grained,  laminated,  or  fissile  rock,  which  is  called 
shale.  As  thus  used,  the  term  is  very  vague  and  has  little  chemical 
significance.  Sand,  reduced  to  the  fineness  of  flour,  may  form  a 
rock  which  is  shaly  in  structure,  and  so  too  may  limestone.  In  these 
cases,  however,  there  is  commonly  more  or  less  argillaceous  impurity 
in  the  rocks,  so  that  it  is  better  to  call  them  argillaceous  sandstones 
or  limestones. 

As  the  term  is  generally  used,  a  shale  is  supposed  to  be  a  consoli- 
dated mud  or  clay  in  which  the  aluminous  silicates  are  the  more 
important  and  characteristic  constituents.  Shales,  therefore,  vary  in 
composition  exactly  as  do  the  materials  from  which  they  form,  and 
may  contain  sandy  or  calcareous  impurities.  Bituminous  and  car- 
bonaceous shales  are  also  common.  Many  shales  contain  pyrite  or 
marcasite,  which  oxidize  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphates. 
These^rocks  are  called  alum  shales  and  exhibit  aluminous  efflores- 
cences. The  alum  shales  and  calcareous  shales  are  easily  alterable; 
those  which  consist  chiefly  of  aluminous  silicates,  having  been  formed 
from  the  final  products  of  rock  decomposition,  are  remarkably  stable. 
Their  disintegration,  when  it  occurs,  is  largely  a  mechanical  process 
and  involves  very  little  chemical  change. 

Between  typical  sandstones  and  typical  shales  there  are  pronounced 
structural  differences.  A  sandstone  is  made  up  of  grains  which  are 
discernible  to  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  distinctly  porous.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiarity  it  is  easily  permeable  to  percolating  waters, 
the  source  from  which  its  cementing  substances  are  derived.  A  shale, 
on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  much  finer  particles,  which  are  closely 
packed,  and  its  porosity  is  small.**  In  its  formation  the  cementing 
process  is  less  prominent  than  in  the  case  of  sandstone,  and  its  con- 
solidation seems  to  have  been  effected  by  a  sort  of  welding.  The 
colloidal  matter  contained  in  most  muds  and  clays  is  capable  of 
binding  under  the  influence  of  pressure  alone ;  and  to  unions  of  this 
kind  a  shale  mainly  owes  its  coherence.  Cementation  is  not  excluded, 
but  it  has  become  a  subordinate  factor.  Under  the  influence  of 
pressure,  the  water  of  a  mud  is  largely  expelled,  so  that  the  resulting 
shale  is  much  less  hydrous. 

•  For  data  on  the  fineness  of  sand  and  mud  particles,  see  C.  R.  Van  Hlac,  TT^^\\»ft  ^xs^ 
metamorphsm :  Mon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  p.  &92,  1W>\. 
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The  following  analyses  of  shales  were  all  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Some  constituents,  reported 
in  "  traces  "  only,  are  omitted  from  the  table.  A  number  of  other 
analyses  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  228,  pages  337-350. 

Analyses  of  shales, 

A.  A  composite  analysis  of  flfty-one  Paleozoic  shales,  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

B.  Composite  analysis  of  twenty-seven  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  shales,  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

C.  Black  Devonian  shale,  near  Longfellow  mine,  Morenci  district,  Arizona.  Analyzed 
by  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

D.  Middle  Cambrian  shale,  Coosa  Valley,  Alabama.     Analysis  by  Stokes. 
B.  Bituminous  shale.  Dry  Gap,  Georgia.     Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 

F.  Shale,  near  Rush  Creek,  Pueblo  quadrangle,  Colorado.     Analysis  by  George  Stelger. 

G.  Carboniferous  shale,  Elliott  County,  Kentucky.     Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

H.  Cretaceous  shale.  Mount  Diablo,  California.  Highly  calcareous.  Analysis  by 
W.  H.  Melville. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G.      , 

H. 

SiOj 

60.15 
.76 

16.46 
4.04 
2.90 

trace 

55.43 
.46 

13.84 
4.00 
1.74 

trace 

61.25 

.66 

15.60 

1.35 

3.04 

.07 

.03 

3.40 

trace 

4.16 

.44 

6.74 

trace 

.62 

2.09 

.08 

65.02 
.66 

21.02 
5.00 
1.54 

trace 

51.03 

"'13.47' 
8.06 

45.89 

.62 

13.24 

3.88 

41.32  • 

.48  '. 

20.71  1 

5.46 
.17 

25.05 

TiOi 

AljOj 

8.28 

FeiO  J ^ 

.27 

FeO 

2.41 

MnO 

4.11 

ZnO 

CaO 

1.41 

.04 

2.32 

1.01 

3.60 

trace 

.89 
3.82 

.15 
1.46 

.58 

5.96 

.06 

2.67 

1.80 

2.67 

trace 

2.11 

3.45 

.20 

4.62 

.78 

1.60 
.04 

2.32 
.81 

3.19 
.03 

2.44 

5.65 
.06 
.83 
.02 

.78 

12.09 

9.91  1 

27.87 

BaO 

MgO 

1.16 

.41 

3.16 

2.12 

.47 

2.31 

1.91 
7.19    . 
.88    . 

2.61 

NaiO 

KsO 

LiiO 

HiO- 

}    - 

.31 

1.38 

4.16 

.17 

10.38 

"8."  78*. 
.08  , 
.55  1 

1.44 

HiO-f- 

2.86 

P,05 

.08 

CO, 

SOa 

24.20 

s 

7.29 
13.11 
3.32 

C 

.88 

.69 

0.32 

Hvdrocarbons. . . 

Organic  matter 

i 

3.47 

1 

Pyrite.   .           

.25 
.03 

1 

Chalcopyrite 

1 ': 

1 

100.46 

100.48 

99.81 

100.54 

6102.90 

100.08 

100.03  ! 

1 

99.18 

o  Carbonaceous  matter. 


frLess  0-8, 100.17. 


The  most  noticeable  feature  in  these  analyses,  as  compared  with 
analyses  of  similar  clays,  is  the  change  in  the  iron  oxides.  In  the 
shales  the  proportion  of  ferrous  relatively  to  ferric  oxide  has  in- 
creased; probably  because  of  the  reducing  action  of  organic  matter 
in  the  sediments  as  they  were  first  laid  down.  Ferric  oxide  has  been 
evidently  reduced,  and  organic  substances  furnish  the  most  obvious 
reagent  for  producing  such  an  alteration. 

Under  the  long-continued  influence  of  pressure  the  shales  become 
more  compact  and  less  hydrous,  and  pass  into  the  rocks  known  as 
clay  slates.  By  further  change,  of  a  metasomatic  character,  the 
slates  are  transformed  into  the  metamorphic  mica  schists,  in  which 
various  new  minerals  appear.  The  schists  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter.  Even  in  the  slates  the  effects  of  metasomatism  are 
manifest,  for  micas  and  chlorites  appear  conspicuously  in  them. 
These  minerals  have  been  formed  at  t\\^  ^^^^wse  of  the  clay  silicates 
nnd  the  residual  feldspars.    ScaV^  oi  ^^ti:\\.«X  mvi^  ^x^^  ^\  ^wvc^., 
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common  in  the  sediments;  but  in  the  slates  the  feldspar  grains  have 
been  more  or  leas  transformed  into  particles  made  up  of  interlocking 
quartz  and  mica ;  the  latter  usually  appearing  in  the  fibrous  sericitic 
form.  Even  in  Carboniferous  clays  and  shales  W.  M.  Hutchins<» 
found  little  kaolin,  but  more  or  less  secondary  quartz,  chlorite,  and 
mica.  The  chlorites,  evidently,  were  derived  from  the  debris  of 
ferromagnesian  minerals. 

The  mineralogical  composition  of  the  clay  slates  has  been  studied 
by  several  investigators,**  and  the  results  are  thoroughly  summed  up 
by  Dale  in  his  memoir  upon  the  slate  belt  of  eastern  New  York  and 
western  Vermont.  In  these  rocks  he  observed  clastic  particles  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  zircon,  muscovite,  and  carbonaceous  matter;  and 
autogenous  quartz,  chlorite,  muscovite,  pyrite,  and  carbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese.  Rutile,  hematite,  and  tourma- 
line were  also  noted.  The  pyrite  was  often  altered  to  limonite. 
Other  observers,  studying  other  slates,  have  found  ottrelite,  stauro- 
lite,  garnet,  biotite,  hornblende,  epidote,  apatite,  pyrrhotite,  gypsum, 
and  magnetite  in  them. 

The  subjoined  analyses  of  roofing  slates  were  all  made  by  W.  F. 

Hillebrand    in    the    laboratory    of    the    United    States    Geological 

Survey :  ^ 

Analyses  of  roofing  slates. 


A.  Sea-green  slate,  Pawlet,  Vermont.  B.  Purple  slate  Castleton,  Vermont.  C.  Black 
slate,  Benson,  Vermont.  D.  Red  slate,  near  Hampton  Village,  New  York.  E.  Green 
slate,  near  Janesvllle,  New  York.     F.  Black  slate,  Slatington,  Pennsylvania. 


A. 

67.76 

14.12 

.81 

4.71 

2.38 

.63 

1.39 

3.52 

.23 

2.98 

.71 

.40 

.07 

.10 

.04 

.22 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

SiOs  

60.96 

16.15 

5.16 

2.54 

3.06 

.71 

1.50 

5.01 

.17 

3.08 

.86 

.68 

.23 

.07 

.04 

none 

.01 

59.70 

16.98 

.52 

4.88 

3.23 

1.27 

1.35 

3.77 

.30 

3.82 

.79 

1.40 

.16 

.16 

.08 

1.18 

67.61 

13.20 

5.36 

1.20 

3.20 

.11 

.67 

4.45 

.45 

2.97 

.56 

none 

.05 

.10 

.04 

.03 

56.49 

11.59 

3.48 

1.42 

6.43 

5.11 

.52 

3.77 

.37 

2.82 

.48 

7.42 

.09 

.30 

.06 

.03 

56.38 

AltOa                                              

15  27 

fS^:;:'  : :   : : : : : '      . . . ... 

•  1  67 

Feo!^::::::::. :.:.:. ::::.:...: 

3  23 

MgO          

2  84 

CaO 

4.23 
1.30 
3  51 

Na«0 

K-O        

HjO- 

77 

ns0+ 

4  09 

TiOj 

78- 

3  67 

P,Oj 

17 

MnO 

09 

BaO 

06 

FeSi 

1.72 

NH, 

c..: 

none 

.46 

.59 

100.07 

100.23 

100.05 

100.00 

100.38 

loaao 

«  Geol.  Mag.,  1894,  pp.  36,  64  ;  Idem,  1896,  pp.  309,  343. 

*  See  especially  W.  M.  Hutchlns,  loc.  cit. ;  H.  C.  Sorby,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  36, 
Proc.  pp.  66-80,  1880 ;  F.  A.  Anger,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  Mln.  Mltth.,  vol.  25, 
p.  162,  1875.  T.  N.  Dale  (Nineteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  pp.  153-307. 
1899;  also  Bull.  No.  275,  1906)  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  roofing  slates.  His 
bulletin  contain^  a  report  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand  on  the  composition  of  the  slates,  and 
^oses  with  a  valuable  bibliography. 

*"  See  Dale,  loc.  cIt.,   who  cites  other  analyses.    "  Still  others  are  given  In  Bull.   U.   S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  pp.  337-346,  1904.     J.  Roth   (Allgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  588) 
tabulates  15  analyses  of  European  clays  and  shales,  and  H.   Rosenbu8c\v  (^^Vkoi^^sX.^  ^«t 
Gestelnslehre,  2d  ed.,  p.  442)   gives  a  table  of  1ft.     ^%e  «\bo  Y^.  Ci.  'EitYftX,  "^w«.  ^^sJ^., 
vol.  12,  p.  25,  1904,  tor  the  average  composition  ol  Sft  A."ni«\c«ai  xoo^ii^  ^«l\.«^. 
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lirMESTONE. 

The  carbonate  rocks,  which  may  be  either  sedimentary,  detrital,  or 
metamorphic,  are  represented  principally  by  limestone  and  dolomite. 
Limestone  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  more  or  less  impure,  and  it 
occurs  in  many  forms  of  very  diverse  origin.  Some  limestone,  the 
variety  known  as  calcareous  tufa  or  travertine,  is  a  chemical  pre- 
cipitate, but  in  its  larger  masses  the  rock  is  generally  of  organic 
origin.  Chalk  is  probably  derived  from  a  marine  ooze;  other  lime- 
stones are  made  up  of  shells  and  corals.  In  some  the  organic  re- 
mains are  conspicuous;  in  many  cases  they  are  quite  obliterated. 
Sandy,  argillaceous,  glauconitic,  ferruginous,  phosphatic,  and  bitu- 
minous limestones  owe  their  names  to  their  manifest  impurities. 
Even  gaseous  inclusions  may  give  a  limestone  its  name,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fetid  limestones  or  "  stinkstone  "  of  certain  well-known 
localities.  This  peculiarity  is  well  shown  by  a  bed  of  calcite  in 
Chatham  Township,  Canada,  described  by  B.  J.  Harrington,'*  which 
contains  0.016  per  cent  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  cubic  foot  of  the 
rock  contains  about  500  cubic  inches  of  the  inclosed  gas,  to  which  its 
offensive  odor,  when  struck  or  bruised,  is  due. 

The  primary  source  of  limestone  is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  igneous  rocks  by  carbonated  waters.  Calcium 
carbonate  is  thus  produced;  it  passes  into  solution  in  ground  water, 
springs,  and  streams,  and  is  thence  withdrawn  by  a  variety  of  proc- 
esses. Its  deposition  as  a  chemical  sediment,  especially  from  hot 
springs,  and  even  from  sea  water,*  was  considered  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter,^ but  the  evidence  may  well  be  repeated  here  and  developed  a 
little  more  fully.  Much  of  the  dissolved  carbonate  is  precipitated 
as  a  cement  in  other  rocks,  but  that  point  needs  no  further  examina- 
tion now. 

When  waters  charged  with  calcium  carbonate  are  allowed  to  evap- 
orate, they  deposit  their  load  in  the  form  of  sinter,  or  tufa.  This 
process  can  be  observed  at  many  thermal  and  "  petrifying  "  springs, 
and  also  in  the  formation  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  limestone 
caverns.  In  this  way  large  masses  of  compact  carbonate  may  be 
formed,  which  are  oftentimes  of  great  beauty.  The  so-called  "  onyx 
marbles,"  of  which  the  Mexican  "  onyx  "  is  a  familiar  example,  are 
formed  in  this  way.  Some  rock  of  this  class  is  stalagmitic,  from 
caverns,  and  some  of  it  is  formed  by  springs.*^  Its  variations  in  color 
and  texture,  to  which  its  ornamental  character  is  largely  due,  are 
commonly  produced  by  impurities  or  inclusions,  such  as  oxide  of 

iron,  or  even  mud  and  clay. 

» 

«  Am.  Jour.  Sc!.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19,  p.  345,  1905. 

*  See  ante,  p.  159.     Analyses  of  tufa  and  travertine  are  given  on  p.  160. 

'^  For  a  general  account  of  the  onyx  marbles  see  G.  P.  Merrill,  Rept.  IJ.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
1893,  p.  541.  A  good  table  of  analyses  is  given  in  this  memoir.  The  onyx  marbles  are 
usually  calcite,  rarely  aragonlte. 
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When  fresh  waters,  charged  with  carbonates,  enter  the  sea,  a  direct 
precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  may  occur.  This  form  of  deposi- 
tion, however,  is  exceptional,  and  few  authentic  examples  of  it  are 
recorded.  It  happens  only  when  the  supply  of  carbonate  is  in  excess 
of  that  which  can  be  consumed  by  living  organisms  and  when  th^ 
conditions  of  temperature  and  evaporation  are  such  as  to  expel  the 
solvent  carbon  dioxide.  By  this  is  meant  the  carbon  dioxide  re- 
quired to  hold  the  carbonate  in  solution  as  bicarbonate.  These  con- 
ditions are  found,  according  to  Lyell,<»  in  the  delta  of  the  Bhone, 
and  B.  Willis  ^  has  noted  a  similar  precipitation  of  limestone  along 
the  margin  of  the  Everglades  in  Florida.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
inflowing  water  is  exposed  in  broad,  shallow  sheets  to  evaporation, 
agitation,  and  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure.  The  calcium 
carbonate  is  partly  thrown  down  as  mud  and  partly  deposited  on 
underlying  limestone  as  a  layer  of  rock. 

At  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca  lakes,  in  Nevada,  great  masses  of 
calcareous  tufa  are  formed,  and  sometimes,  according  to  I.  C.  Rus- 
sell,^ the  deposit  takes  the  shape  of  oolitic  sand.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  precipitated  carbonate  is  deposited  around  nuclei,  which  may  be 
grains  of  sand  or  other  foreign  bodies.  Similar  formations  occur 
around  Great  Salt  Lake,  but  only,  as  G.  K.  Gilbert  **  reports,  where 
there  is  much  agitation  of  the  waves.  The  tufa  is  not  formed  in 
sheltered  bays,  but  where  there  is  surf  the  overcharge  of  carbon  diox- 
ide is  easily  driven  out  of  the  water,  and  calcium  carbonate  is  precipi- 
tated. Oolitic  sand  is  also  found  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  this 
case  its  deposition  has  been  traced  by  A.  Rothpletz  ^  to  the  action  of 
minute  algse.     This  mode  of  formation  needs  to  be  considered  further. 

In  1864  Ferdinand  Cohn  ^  studied  the  formation  of  travertine  at 
the  waterfalls  of  Tivoli.  He  found  there  that  many  aquatic  plants, 
especially  species  of  Chara^  mosses,  and  alga?,  became  incrusted  with 
calcium  carbonate — a  fact  which  he  attributed  to  their  activity  in 
absorbing  carbon  dioxide  and  so  setting  the  carbonate  free;  that  is, 
plants  consume  carbon  dioxide  and  exhale  oxygen.  When  they  do 
this  in  water  containing  calcium  bicarbonate,  they  deprive  that  salt 
of  its  second  molecule  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  insoluble  neutral  car- 
bonate is  thrown  down.     The  sinter  or  travertine  is  thus  formed  pri- 

•  Principles  of  Geology,  12th  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  426. 
»Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  512,  1893. 

*  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  11,  pp.  61,  189,  1885. 
'  Idem,  vol.  1,  p.  167,  1890. 

•Am.  Geologist,  vol.  10,  p.  279,  1892.  See  also  E.  B.  Wethered,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc.,  vol.  51,  p.  196,  1895,  on  oolite  from  other  localities.  Vlrlet  d'Aoust  (Compt.  Rend., 
vol.  45,  p.  865,  1857),  studying  the  formation  of  oolite  in  some  Mexican  lakes,  arguetf 
that  Insect  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  great  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  may 
act  as  nuclei. 

^Neues  Jahrh.,   1864,  p.  580.     An  earlier  paper  by  Cohn    (1862),  on   the  Carlsbad 
**  sprudelstein,"  I  have  not  been  able  to  see.     It  is  often  quoted.     W.  II.  Weed   (Ninth 
Ann.  Rept.  U.   S.  Geol.   Survey,  p.  613,   1889)    has  shown  that  tlkft  Xxviw'Ccttfc  \«t:\sv^^ 
around  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Pat^  Vb  pToflLXkCftQL  \ki  \)afc  ^^  ^"^  «X^Bfc» 
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marily,  but  it  is  afterwards  transformed  into  a  compact  mass  by  the 
deposition  of  calcite  in  its  interstices;  and  in  times  of  flood,  when 
the  waters  are  muddy,  layers  of  sediment  are  laid  down  with  it. 

The  same  sort  of  plant  activity  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in 
connection  with  the  marl  deposits  of  certain  fresh-water  lakes.  The 
term  "  marl,"  it  must  be  noted,  is  very  vague,  and  has  been  applied  not 
only  to  earthy  forms  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  also  to  glauconitic 
sands  containing  no  carbonate  at  all.  Shell  marl,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  largely  made  up  of  fragmentary  shells;  the  marl  here  men- 
tioned is  of  a  different  kind.  As  long  ago  as  1854  W.  Kitchell** 
pointed  out  that  Chara  took  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  fresh- 
water marl.  In  1900  C.  A.  Davis  *  discussed  the  subject  much  more 
fully,  with  reference  to  some  lakes  in  Michigan,  and  came  to  essen- 
tially the  same  conclusions  as  Cohn.  Davis,  however,  regards  the 
oxygen  liberated  by  the  aquatic  plants,  Chara^  etc.,  as  assisting  in 
some  way  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate ;  but  his  equation  show- 
ing the  supposed  reaction  rests  on  no  experimental  basis.  The  activ- 
ity of  plants  in  marl  formation  was  also  considered  by  W.  S.  Blatch- 
ley  and  G.  H.  Ashley  ^  in  their  report  on  the  lakes  of  Indiana,  but 
these  writers  attach  fully  as  much  importance  to  inflowing,  lime- 
bearing  springs.  The  attention  which  these  deposits  have  received 
is  due  to  their  value  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  is  possible,  as  Mr. 
Bailey  Willis  has  suggested  to  me,  that  some  marine  limestones  have 
been  formed  by  plant  agencies.  In  the  shallow  seas  which  are 
thought  to  have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  North  American  continent, 
the  calcium  carbonate  may  well  have  been  thrown  down  by  alga?.  To 
produce  a  permanent  deposit,  however,  the  water  must  have  been 
too  warm  to  carry  much  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  too  shallow 
for  the  precipitate,  while  sinking,  to  redissolve. 

Another  process  by  which  calcium  carbonate  may  be  precipitated 
was  pointed  out  by  G.  Steinmann.^^  He  found  that  albumen,  which 
is  present  in  the  organic  parts  of  all  aquatic  animals,  was  a  distinct 
precipitating  agent.  Apparently,  by  fermentation,  the  albuminoids 
generate  ammonium  carbonate,  and  to  that  compound  the  precipita- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate  is  due.  This  or  any  other  alkaline  car- 
bonate, entering  waters  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate,  would 
bring  about  the  separation  of  the  last-named  salt. 

In  studying  the  formation  of  shell  limestone  or  coral  rock,  it  is 
desirable  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  calcium  carbonate  exist^s 

•  First  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  New  Jersey,  p.  50,  1855.     See  also  G.  H.  Cook,  Geology 
of  New  Jersey,  1868,  p.  172. 

»Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  8.  pp.  485,  498,  1900;  vol.  9,  p.  491,  1901. 

«  Twenty-fifth  Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Geology,  etc.,  Indiana,  pp.  31-322,  1900.     The  memoir 

contains  analyses  of  marls  by  W.  A.  Noyes.     See  also  a  criticism  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal, 

Jour.   Geol.,   vol.  9,  p.  354,   1901.     W.   C.   Kerr,   in  Geology  of  North  Carolina,   vol.   1. 

p.  187,  gives  many  analyses  of  marl  from  that  State.     An  elaborate  report  on  marl,  by 

D.  J.  Hale,  and  others,  forms  part  S  ot  vo\v\toc  ft,  Ueo\.  Survey  Michigan,  1900. 

^Ber.  Naturforsch.  Gesell.  Freiburg,  vol.  4,  p.  ^%%,  \%%Si. 
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in  at  least  two  distinct  modifications — calcite  and  aragonite.  Calcite 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  division  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
and  has,  when  pure,  a  specific  gravity  between  2.71  and  2.72.  Arago- 
nite is  orthorhombic,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  near  2.94.  Calcite 
is  by  far  the  more  abundant  form,  and  it  is  also  the  more  stable.** 
Aragonite  alters  easily  to  paramorphs  of  calcite,  but  the  reverse 
change  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  The  reported  paramorphs  of  aragonite 
after  calcite  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  recent  years  two  other  varieties  of  calcium  carbonate  have  been 
described  as  distinct  from  calcite  and  aragonite.  The  carbonate  of 
some  moUuscan  shells,  which  had  been  called  aragonite,  was  made 
into  a  distinct  species  by  Agnes  Kelly ,^  who  named  it  conchite.  The 
pisolite  formed  at  the  hot  springs  of  Hammam-Meskoutine,  Algeria, 
was  given  specific  rank  by  A.  Lacroix,^  under  the  name  ktypeite. 
Both  of  these  alleged  species  have  since  been  identified  with  arago- 
nite,**  and  need  no  further  consideration  here. 

Calcite  and  aragonite  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  when 
not  distinctly  crystallized,  either  by  their  differences  in  specific 
gravity  or  in  their  optical  properties.  There  are  also  two  chemical 
tests  discovered  by  W.  Meigen.^  When  aragonite  is  immersed  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  it  is  colored  lilac,  and  the  color  per- 
sists on  boiling.  Calcite,  under  like  treatment,  remains  white  in  the 
cold,  but  becomes  blue  on  long  boiling.  Again,  calcite,  in  a  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide ; 
while  aragonite  gives  a  dark-greenish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrox- 
ide. These  tests  were  applied  by  Meigen  to  a  large  number  of  shells 
and  corals,  both  recent  and  fossil,  and  the  mineralogical  character  of 
each  species  was  determined.  A  list  of  the  determinations  is  given 
in  his  memoir. 

The  importance  of  discriminating  between  calcite  and  aragonite 
was  pointed  out  very  clearly  by  H.  C.  Sorby,^  in  his  address  upon 
the  origin  of  limestones.  He  too,  much  earlier  than  Meigen,  gave 
data  concerning  the  calcareous  parts  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
and  showed  that  shells  composed  of  aragonite  rarely  appeared  as 

«  See  the  physicochemical  researches  of  H.  W.  Foote  (Zeltschr.  physikal.  Chemle,  vol. 
33,  p.  740,  1000),  in  which  this  point  is  developed  quantitatively.  Important  modern 
papers  on  the  relations  between  calcite  and  aragonite  are  by  H.  Vater,  Zeitschr.  Kryst. 
Min.,  vol.  21,  p.  433,  1893;  vol.  22,  p.  209,  1894;  vol.  24,  pp.  366,  378,  1895;  vol.  27, 
p.  477,  1897  ;  and  vol.  30,  pp.  295,  485,  1899.  See  also  O.  MUgge,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell. 
Bd.  14,  p.  240,  1901. 

»Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  12,  p.  363.  1900. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  126,  p.  602^  1898.  For  another  description  of  this  deposit  see 
L.  Duparc,  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  'ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  537,  1888. 

*  On  conchite,  see  R.  Brauns.  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal.,  1901,  p.  134.  H.  Vater 
(Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  35,  p.  149,  1902)  examined  both  conchite  and  ktypeite.  Vater 
also  describes  the  Carlsbad  "  sprudelsteln,"   which  is  aragonite. 

•  Ber.  Oberrhein.  geol.  Vereln,  1902,  p.  31.  See  also  Meigen,  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal., 
1901,  p.  577;  A.  Hutchinson,  Mlneraiog.  Mag.,  vol.  13,  Proc,  p.  xxvill,  1903;  and  G. 
Wyrouboff,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  24,  p.  371,  1001. 

^  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  35,  Proc,  p.  56,  187^. 
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marily,  but  it  is  afterwards  transformed  into  a  compact  mass  by  the 
deposition  of  calcite  in  its  interstices;  and  in  times  of  flood,  when 
the  waters  are  muddy,  layers  of  sediment  are  laid  down  with  it. 

The  same  sort  of  plant  activity  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in 
connection  with  the  marl  deposits  of  certain  fresh- water  lakes.  The 
term  "  marl,"  it  must  be  noted,  is  very  vague,  and  has  been  applied  not 
only  to  earthy  forms  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  also  to  glauconitic 
sands  containing  no  carbonate  at  all.  Shell  marl,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  largely  made  up  of  fragmentary  shells;  the  marl  here  men- 
tioned is  of  a  different  kind.  As  long  ago  as  1854  W.  Kitchell  <* 
pointed  out  that  Chara  took  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  fresh- 
water marl.  In  1900  C.  A.  Davis  *  discussed  the  subject  much  more 
fully,  with  reference  to  some  lakes  in  Michigan,  and  came  to  essen- 
tially the  same  conclusions  as  Cohn.  Davis,  however,  regards  the 
oxygen  liberated  by  the  aquatic  plants,  Chara^  etc.,  as  assisting  in 
some  way  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate ;  but  his  equation  show- 
ing the  supposed  reaction  rests  on  no  experimental  basis.  The  activ- 
ity of  plants  in  marl  formation  was  also  considered  by  W.  S.  Blatch- 
ley  and  G.  H.  Ashley  ^  in  their  report  on  the  lakes  of  Indiana,  but 
these  writers  attach  fully  as  much  importance  to  inflowing,  lime- 
bearing  springs.  The  attention  which  these  deposits  have  received 
is  due  to  their  value  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  is  possible,  as  Mr. 
Bailey  Willis  has  suggested  to  me,  that  some  marine  limestones  have 
been  formed  by  jDlant  agencies.  In  the  shallow  seas  which  are 
thought  to  have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  North  American  continent, 
the  calcium  carbonate  may  well  have  been  thrown  down  by  alga?.  To 
produce  a  permanent  deposit,  however,  the  water  must  have  been 
too  warm  to  carry  much  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  too  shallow 
for  the  precipitate,  while  sinking,  to  redissolve. 

Another  process  by  which  calcium  carbonate  may  be  precipitated 
was  pointed  out  by  G.  Steinmann.**  He  found  that  albumen,  which 
is  present  in  the  organic  parts  of  all  aquatic  animals,  was  a  distinct 
precipitating  agent.  Apparently,  by  fermentation,  the  albuminoids 
generate  ammonium  carbonate,  and  to  that  compound  the  precipita- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate  is  due.  This  or  any  other  alkaline  car- 
bonate, entering  waters  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate,  would 
bring  about  the  separation  of  the  last-named  salt. 

In  studying  the  formation  of  shell  limestone  or  coral  rock,  it  is 
desirable  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  calcium  carbonate  exists 

»  First  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  New  Jersey,  p.  50,  1855.     See  also  G.  H.  Cook,  Geology 
of  New  Jersey,  1868,  p.  172. 

» Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  8.  pp.  485,  498,  1900  ;  vol.  9,  p.  491,  1901. 

"Twenty-fifth  Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Geology,  etc.,  Indiana,  pp.  31-322,  1900.     The  memoir 

contains  analyses  of  marls  by  W.  A.  Noyes.     See  also  a  criticism  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal, 

Jour.   Geol.,   vol.  9,  p.   354,   1901.     W.   C.   Kerr,   in  Geology   of  North   Carolina,    vol.   1, 

p.  187,  gives  many  analyses  of  marl  from  that  State.     An  elaborate  report  on  marl,  by 

I).  J,  Hale,  and  others,  forma  part  S  ot  \o\v\me  ^,  V5.^o\.  ^ww^'s  Michigan,  1900. 

'^Ber.  Naturforsch.  Gesell.  Freiburg,  \o\.  4,  p.  ^%%>  \%%Si. 
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in  at  least  two  distinct  modifications — calcite  and  aragonite.  Calcite 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  division  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
and  has,  when  pure,  a  specific  gravity  between  2.71  and  2.72.  Arago- 
nite is  orthorhombic,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  near  2.94.  Calcite 
is  by  far  the  more  abundant  form,  and  it  is  also  the  more  stable.** 
Aragonite  alters  easily  to  paramorphs  of  calcite,  but  the  reverse 
change  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  The  reported  paramorphs  of  aragonite 
after  calcite  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  recent  years  two  other  varieties  of  calcium  carbonate  have  been 
described  as  distinct  from  calcite  and  aragonite.  The  carbonate  of 
some  molluscan  shells,  which  had  been  called  aragonite,  was  made 
into  a  distinct  species  by  Agnes  Kelly ,^  who  named  it  conchite.  The 
pisolite  formed  at  the  hot  springs  of  Hammam-Meskoutine,  Algeria, 
was  given  specific  rank  by  A.  Lacroix,^  under  the  name  ktypeite. 
Both  of  these  alleged  species  have  since  been  identified  with  arago- 
nite,**  and  need  no  further  consideration  here. 

Calcite  and  aragonite  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  when 
not  distinctly  crystallized,  either  by  their  differences  in  specific 
gravity  or  in  their  optical  properties.  There  are  also  two  chemical 
tests  discovered  by  W.  Meigen.^  When  aragonite  is  immersed  in  ii 
dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  it  is  colored  lilac,  and  the  color  per- 
sists on  boiling.  Calcite,  under  like  treatment,  remains  white  in  the 
cold,  but  becomes  blue  on  long  boiling.  Again,  calcite,  in  a  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide ; 
while  aragonite  gives  a  dark-greenish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrox- 
ide. These  tests  were  applied  by  Meigen  to  a  large  number  of  shells 
and  corals,  both  recent  and  fossil,  and  the  mineralogical  character  of 
each  species  was  determined.  A  list  of  the  determinations  is  given 
in  his  memoir. 

The  importance  of  discriminating  between  calcite  and  aragonite 
was  pointed  out  very  clearly  by  H.  C.  Sorby,^  in  his  address  upon 
the  origin  of  limestones.  He  too,  much  earlier  than  Meigen,  gave 
data  concerning  the  calcareous  parts  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
and  showed  that  shells  composed  of  aragonite  rarely  appeared  as 

«  See  the  physicochemlcal  researches  of  H.  W.  Foote  (Zeltschr.  physikal.  Chemle,  vol. 
33,  p.  740,  1900),  iD  which  this  point  Is  developed  quantitatively.  Important  modern 
papers  on  the  relations  between  calcite  and  aragonite  are  by  H.  Vater,  Zeltschr.  Kryst. 
MIn.,  vol.  21,  p.  433,  1893;  vol.  22,  p.  209,  1894;  vol.  24,  pp.  366,  378,  1895;  vol.  27, 
p.  477,  1897;  and  vol.  30,  pp.  295,  485,  1899.  See  also  O.  MUgge,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell. 
Bd.  14,  p.  240,  1901. 

»Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  12,  p.  363.  1900. 

« Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  126,  p.  602^  1898.  For  another  description  of  this  deposit  see 
L.  Duparc,  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  'ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  537,  1888. 

'  On  conchite,  see  R.  Brauns,  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal..  1901.  p.  134.  H.  Vater 
(Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  35.  p.  149,  1902)  examined  both  conchite  and  ktypeite.  Vater 
also  describes  the  Carlsbad  "  sprudelsteln,"  which  is  aragonite. 

•  Ber.  Oberrhein.  geol.  Vereln,  1902,  p.  31.  See  also  Meigen,  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal., 
1901,  p.  577;  A.  Hutchinson,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  13,  Proc.  p.  xxviiJ,  1903;  and  G, 
Wyrouboff,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  24,  p.  371,  1001. 

^  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol  36,  Ppoc,  p.  56,  1879. 
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fossils.  The  same  subject  was  also  discussed  by  V.  Cornish  and 
P.  F.  Kendall "  on  the  basis  of  experiments  in  which  they  found  that 
carbonated  waters  decompose  and  disintegrate  aragonite  shells  much 
more  readily  than  shells  formed  of  calcite.  The  difference,  however, 
is  attributed  to  structure  rather  than  to  mineralogical  distinctions. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  while  calcite  organisms  remain  permanently 
in  fossil  form,  aragonite  shells  largely  disappear.  Only  the  larger, 
denser,  heavier  aragonite  structures  seem  to  be  preserved  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Kendall  ^  has  applied  these  observations  to  the 
study  of  oceanic  oozes.  The  pteropod  shells,  being  mainly  aragonite, 
disappear  below  1,500  fathoms  depth,  while  the  calcitic  globigerina 
is  found  in  ooze  at  2,925  fathoms.  From  the  fact  that  the  Upper 
Chalk  of  England  contains  only  calcite  organisms,  Kendall  ^  infers 
that  it  was  deposited  at  a  depth  of  at  least  1,500  fathoms.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  chalk  with  the  globigerina  ooze,  but  L. 
Cayeux  ^  has  shown  that  the  two  substances  are  markedly  different. 
Chalk,  however,  is  composed  of  organic  remains,  largely  foraminif- 
eral,  and  undoubtedly  represents  an  ooze  of  some  kind.«  It  also 
contains  detrital  impurities,  and  in  chalk  from  northern  France 
Cayeux '  has  identified  microscopic  particles  of  quartz,  zircon,  tour- 
maline, rutile,  magnetite,  muscovite,  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  anatase, 
brookite,  chlorite,  staurolite,  garnet,  apatite,  ilmenite,  and  corundum. 
These  impurities  exist  in  very  small  proportions,  and  for  practical 
purposes  chalk  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in 
exceedingly  fine  subdivision. 

In  his  study  of  the  oolites  G.  Linck^  has  shown  that  all  recent 
deposits,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  examine  them,  were  composed  of 
aragonite,  while  the  older  "  fossil  "  occurrences  were  calcite — ^that  is, 
according  to  his  observations,  oolite  forms  as  aragonite  and  slowly 
changes  to  the  more  stable  calcite.  By  experimenting  directly  with 
sea  water  it  was  found  that  precipitation  with  sodium  or  ammonium 
carbonate  produced  aragonite,  as  determined  by  Meigen's  reaction 
with  cobalt  nitrate.  When  solutions  of  calcium  bicarbonate  alone 
were  allowed  to  evaporate,  Linck  further  found  that  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperature  calcite  was  deposited,  but  that  at  60®  arago- 
nite was  formed.  In  sea  water,  then,  the  separation  of  calcium  car- 
bonate in  one  modification  or  the  other  is  conditional  upon  the  proc- 
ess of  precipitation,  and  probably  also  upon  climate.  Where  organic 
decay  is  prominent,  th^  ammonium  carbonate  produced  thereby  may 
act  as  precipitant,  and  that  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  warm 

«Geol.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  66. 
*Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Scl.,  1896,  p.  789. 
'•  Idem,  1896,  p.  791. 

^  M^m.  Soc.  g^ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  p.  518,  1897. 
•  See  C.  Wyvllle  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  pp.  467,  501,  London,  1874. 
rop.  clt,  p.  257. 

'  Neuea  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  16,  p.  495.    lAnc^i  ^N^a  «l  ^oo^  wvtam-wi  ^1  ^t^vlous  liter- 
ature upon  oolite. 
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climates  than  in  cold.  The  direct  deposition  of  calcium  carbonate 
is  commonly  in  the  calcite  form,  because  the  temperature  of  oceanic 
water  is  usually  low.  The  two  minerals  in  certain  cases  may  be 
formed  together,  and  this  actually  happens  in  the  growth  of  some 
shells.  A  shell  may  consist  of  a  principal  mass  of  calcite,  coated  by 
a  pearly  layer  of  aragonite,  and  other  associations  of  the  two  species 
in  a  single  animal  are  well  known.  In  the  fossilization  of  such  a 
shell  the  aragonite  portion  is  commonly  destroyed,  while  the  calcitic 
layer  or  fragment  is  preserved. 

In. what  manner  do  plants  and  animals  withdraw  or  segregate 
calcium  carbonate  from  sea  water  ?  To  this  question  there  have  been 
many  answers  proposed,"  but  the  problem  is  essentially  physiological, 
and  its  full  discussion  would  be  inappropriate  here.  Some  of  the 
answers,  however,  were  framed  before  the  modern  theory  of  solutions 
had  been  developed,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  relevant.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ask  whether  the  living  organisms  derive  their  calcareous 
portions  from  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  calcium  or  absorb  the  car- 
bonate directly,  for  these  salts  are  largely  ionized  in  sea  water.  It 
is  only  essential  that  calcium  ions  and  carbonic  ions  shall  be  simul- 
taneously present;  then  the  materials  for  coral  and  shell  building 
are  at  hand.  The  carbonic  ions  may  be  of  atmospheric  origin,  or 
brought  to  the  s^a  by  streams,  or  developed  by  the  physiological 
processes  of  marine  animals,  or  a  product  of  organic  decay;  all  of 
these  sources  contribute  to  the  one  end  and  help  to  supply  the  mate- 
rial from  which  limestones  are  made.  Where  marine  life  is  abun- 
dant, there  also  the  carbonic  ions  abound.  This  fact  is  strikingly 
shown  by  W.  L.  Carpenter's  analyses  ^  of  the  gases  extracted  from 
sea  water  and  their  correlation  with  the  results  obtained  by  dredging. 
In  one  series  of  three  samples  from  different  depths,  but  at  the  same 
locality,  the  gases  were  composed  as  follows : 

Ga.scii  extracted  from  sea  water  collected  at  different  depths. 


862  fathoms 
(bottom). 

17.22 
34.50 
48.28 

800  fathoms. 

750  fathoms. 

Oj    

17.79 
48.46 
33.75 

18.76 

N,.v. : 

49.32 

COi 

31.92 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

On  the  bottom,  where  the  proportion  of  COg  was  highest,  animal 
life  was  abundant,  and  the  dredge  brought  up  a  rich  haul.  At 
another  point,  where  the  COg  at  the  sea  bottom  fell  to  7.93  per  cent, 
the  dredge  made  a  very  bad  haul.     In  short,  from  the  composition 

*  See  R.  Brauns,  Chemische  Mineralogle,  pp.  377-378,  for  a  summary  of  this  subject. 

»ln  C.  Wyvllle  Thomson's  Depths  of  the  Sea,  pp.  502-511,  London,  1874.     On  p.  618 
Is  given  a  table  of  analyses  of  sea  water  by  Franlcland,  In  whlcb.  \Xv^  v^^ARScit^  c:^^  ^i^>Qxi- 
dant  organic  matter  is  shown. 
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of  the  dissolved  gases,  it  was  possible  to  assert  whether  living  forms 
were  scarce  or  plentiful  upon  a  particular  point  of  the  ocean  floor. 

The  most  obvious  occurrence  of  limestone  building  from  shells  is 
that  which  may  be  observed  on  many  sea  beaches.  The  coquina  of 
Florida  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  kind.  Masses  of  shell  frag- 
ments are  there  compacted  together,  cemented  by  calcium  carbonate 
which  has  been  deposited  from  solution  between  the  bits  of  shell,  and  a 
fairly  substantial  rock,  available  for  building  purposes,  is  produced. 
Some  quartz  sand  is  conmiingled  w^ith  the  shell  material,  and  at  one 
locality,  noted  by  W.  H.  Dall,"  limonite,  deposited  by  a  chalybeate 
spring,  serves  as  cementing  substance. 

In  the  Bay  of  Naples,  according  to  J.  Walther,^  calcareous  algse, 
especially  of  the  genus  Lithothamnion^  are  conspicuous  makers  of 
limestone;  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  elsewhere  by 
others.  Lithothamnion  is  a  seaweed  whose  framework  or  skeleton 
consisti5  of  calcite;  another  genus,  Halimeda^  which  is  also  active  in 
limestone  making,  contains  aragonite. 

From  a  genetic  point  of  view  the  coralline  limestones  have  probably 
been  the  limestones  most  carefully  studied.  Their  formation  around 
coral  islands  and  in  coral  reefs  can  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  the  process  may  be  followed  step  by  step.  First,  the 
living  coral;  then  its  dead  fragments,  broken  into  siand  by  the  waves; 
then  their  cementation  by  sohition  and  redeposition  of  calcium  car- 
bonate ;  and  finally  the  solid  rock,  made  up  visibly  of  organic  remains, 
may  be  seen.  In  such  limestones,  according  to  E.  W.  Skeats,^  both 
calcitfe  and  aragonite  occur,  directly  deposited  from  the  sea  Avater. 
In  composition,  when  recent,  they  are  like  the  coral  itself,  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  little  organic  matter  is  also  present, 
some  earthy  matter,  and  very  small  quantities  of  calcium  phosphate. 
In  corals  from  the  Gulf  Stream  S.  P.  Sharpies'*  found  from  95.37 
to  98.07  per  cent  of  CaCOg,  and  0.28  to  0.84  of  CagPoOs.  These 
results  are  concordant  with  those  obtained  by  many  other  analysts.** 
and  need  no  further  illustration  just  now.  The  alteration  of  coral 
rock  to  dolomite  will  be  considered  later. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  evident 
that  important  limestones  may  be  formed  in  various  ways,  which, 
however,  are  chemically  the  same.  Calcium  carbonate,  withdrawn 
from  fresh  or  salt  water,  is  laid  down  under  diverse  conditions, 
yielding  masses  which  resemble  one  another  only   in  composition. 

"Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34,  p.  163,  1887. 
►Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  37,  p.  329,  1885. 
'=  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  42,  pp.  53-126,  1903. 
''Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  168,  1871. 

«  See,  for  example,  A.  Liversldge,  Proc.   Roy.   Soc.  New  South   Wales,  vol.   14,  p.    159, 

3880;  on  coral  from   New  Hebrides,  and  coral   rock  from   Duke  of  York   Island.      Also 

A.  J.  Jukes-Brown  and  J.  B.  Harrison,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  47,  p.  224,  1891,  on 

coral  rocks  from  Barbadoes.     A  num\)er  ol  aTia.\'Sftft^  ol  eo^xiVavi,  e^talUne  llmeatones,  etc., 

are  given  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  ^o.  22ft,  1^0\. 
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An  oceanic  ooze  may  produce  a  soft,  flourlike  substance  such  as 
chalk,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sand,  or  one  of  carbonate  and 
mud  or  clay.  Calcium  carbonate,  transported  as  a  silt,  may  solidify 
to  a  very  smooth,  fine-grained  rock,  while  shells  and  corals  yield  a 
coarse  structure,  full  of  angular  fragments  and  visible  organic  re- 
mains. Buried  under  other  sediments,  any  of  these  rocks  may  be 
still  further  modified,  the  fossils  becoming  more  or  less  obliterated, 
until  in  the  extreme  case  of  metamorphism  a  crystalline  limestone 
is  formed.  All  trace  of  organic  origin  has  then  vanished,  a  change 
which  both  heat  and  pressure  have  combined  to  bring  about,  aided 
perhaps  by  the  traces  of  moisture  from  which  few  rocks  are  free. 
Several  experimental  investigations  bear  directly  upon  this  class  of 
transformations. 

To  illustrate  the  influence  of  pressure  alone,  we  have  an  important 
experiment  by  W.  Spring.^  A  quantity  of  dry,  white  chalk,  in- 
closed in  a  steel  tube,  was  placed  in  a  screw  press  under  a  pressure 
of  6,000  to  7,000  atmospheres,  and  left  there  for  a  little  over  seventeen 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  had  become  hard  and  smooth,  with 
a  glazed  surface,  and  was  somewhat  discolored  by  iron  from  the 
tube.  It  was  also  in  part  distinctly  crystalline;  in  short,  it  re- 
sembled to  some  extent  a  crystalline  limestone,  although  the  change 
was  not  absolutely  complete. 

AVhen  heated  above  redness  at  ordinary  pressures,  limestone  de- 
composes into  carbon  dioxide  and  lime.'  This  is  the  common 
change  produced  in  a  limekiln.  Under  pressure,  however,  this  dis- 
sociation is  prevented,  and  calcium  carbonate  may  be  apparently 
fused.  Over  a  century  ago  Sir  James  Hall  ^  heated  limestone  in 
closed  vessels  and  obtained  from  it  a  product  identical  in  general 
character  with  crystalline  marble.  Since  Hall's  time  the  experiment 
has  been  repeated  by  a  number  of  other  investigators,  under  varying 
conditions,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  and  with  quite  dissimilar 
interpretations.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  Hall  had  fused  lime- 
stone, and  this  belief  was  prevalent  for  many  years.  G.  Rose,^ 
however,  transformed  a  compact  limestone  into  marble  as  Hall  had 
done,  but  without  evidence  of  fusion;  and  A.  Becker,^  in  a  more 
extended  research,  found  that  by  moderate  heat  and  relatively  slight 
pressure  calcium  carbonate  could  be  converted  into  a  finely  granular 
mass.  A  fine  powder  of  the  carbonate  even  developed  into  larger 
grains  of  calcite  without  either  fusing  or  softening. 

"Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  11,  p.  160,  1896. 

"Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  6,  1812,  p.  71.  The  experiments  were  performed  In 
1805.  For  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  Bucholz,  Petzholdt,  and  Richthofen, 
see  J.  I^mberg,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  24,  pp.  237-241,  1872.  Lemberg 
criticizes  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Hall's  data,  and  expresses  a  strong  doubt  as  to 
whether  fusion  actually  occurred. 

«Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  118,  p.  565,  1863. 

*  Min.  pet.   Mitth.,   voJ.   7,   p.   122,   1886.     Becker  aVso   gV\es  a  %oo^  'aA\m\siaLX^   ol^  >^o^<5. 
earlier  literature  of  the  subject. 
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In  the  experiments  of  H.  Le  Chatelier"  an  actual  fusion  of  the 
carbonate  was  perhaps  effected.  The  chemically  precipitated  car- 
bonate was  inclosed  in  a  steel  cylinder  between  two  pistons,  under  a 
pt-essure  of  about  1,000  kilograms  to  the  square  centimeter.  Heat 
was  applied  by  an  electric  current  passing  through  a  spiral  of  plati- 
num wire  embedded  in  the  mass,  and  the  temperature  attained  was 
about  1,050°.  Under  these  conditions  the  calcium  carbonate  near  the 
spiral  was  fused  to  a  translucent  mass  resembling  some  marbles-  Be- 
tween the  fused  and  unfused  portions  there  was  a  sharp  demarca- 
tion, with  no  indication  of  any  intermediate  state.  In  his  second 
paper  Le  Chatelier  states  that  even  at  1,020°  and  under  slight  or 
insignificant  pressure  calcium  carbonate  agglomerates  to  a  crystal- 
line mass.  In  similar  experiments  A.  Joannis  *  was  able  to  transform 
chalk  into  something  like  marble  at  a  temperature  above  the  melting 
point  of  gold  and  under  a  pressure  of  15  atmospheres.  Joannis  sug- 
gests that  the  melting  point  of  calcium  carbonate  may  perhaps  be 
lowered  by  pressure.  H.  E.  Boeke,^  however,  found  that  although 
the  carbonate  sinters  together  at  temperatures  between  1,400°  and 
1,500°,  under  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  un- 
dergoes partial  dissociation,  but  does  not  appear  to  fuse. 

From  all  of  this  evidence  we  may  conclude  that  the  change  from 
apparently  amorphous  calcium  carbonate  to  a  distinctly  crystalline 
limestone  or  marble  may  be  effected  by  pressure  alone,  heat  alone,  or 
both  together.  Actual  fusion  may  or  may  not  occur;  at  all  events 
it  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
water  plays  some  part  in  bringing  about  the  transformation,  for  in 
geological  phenomena  its  influence  is  rarely  excluded.  If  water  did 
no  more  than  to  dissolve  and  redeposit  particles  of  carbonate,  it 
would  go  far  toward  producing  the  observed  change  in  structure. 
Under  those  conditions  the  carbonate  would,  in  time,  become  a 
coarsely  crystalline  or  granular  mass  of  calcite. 

The  following  analyses  of  limestones  are  all  taken  from  the  lab- 
oratory records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey :  ** 

"  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  115,  pp.  817,  1009.  1892.     Two  papers. 

*  Idem.  vol.  115,  pp.  934,  1236,  1892.     Two  papers. 

*•  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  50,  p.  244,  1906.  Boeke  found  that  aragonite  Is 
transformed  Into  calcite  at  about  470'. 

«*  See  Bull.  No.  228.  pp.  301-336,  1904,  where  234  analyses  of  carbonate  rocks  are 
given.  For  other  data  see  T.  C.  Hopkins,  Ann.  Kept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  1890,  vol. 
4.  S.  W.  McCallle.  Bull.  No.  1,  Ceol.  Survey  Georgia,  1894.  F.  G.  Clapp.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  No.  249,  1905,  gives  mjiny  analyses  compiled  from  the  geological  reports  of 
Pennsylvania.  H.  Rles  and  E.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  No.  44.  New  York  State  Mus.,  1901.  Kies. 
Fifty-first  Ann.  Kept.  New  York  State  Mus..  pt.  2.  pp.  357-467,  1899.  E.  «.'.  Eckel. 
Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  243.  1905,  on  cement  materials.  W.  <J.  Miller,  Uept.  Bur. 
Mines  (Ontario),  1904,  pt.  2.  T.  C.  Hopkins  and  C.  I5.  Slebenthal,  Twenty-flrst  Ann. 
Uept.  Dept.  Geology,  etc.,  Indiana,  pp.  293-427,  1896. 
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Analyses  of  limestones. 


A.  Limestone,  Lee,  Massachusetts.     Analysis  by  G.  Steiger. 

B.  Limestone,  Sllverdale,  Kansas.     Analysis  by  C.  Catlett. 

C.  Lithographic  stone,  Solenhofen,  Bavaria.     Analysis  by  Steiger. 

D.  Oolitic  sand.  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.     Analysis  by  T.  M-  Chatard. 

E.  Coquina,  Key  West,  Florida.     Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

F.  Recent  coral  (Sideroatria) ,  Bermuda.     Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 

G.  Composite  analysis,  by  H.  N.  Stokes,  of  345  limestones. 

H.  Composite  analysis  by  Stokes  of  498  limestones  used  for  building  purposes.     Does 
the  high  proportion  of  silica  determine  the  availability  of  these  rocks  to  structural  ends? 
Ideally  pure  calcium  carbonate  contains  56.04  per  cent  of  CaO  and  43.96  of  CO2. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

SiOi 

0.95 

5.27 

1.15 

a4.03 

0.25 

0.23 

5.19 
.06 
.81 

}  •" 

.05 

42.61 

7.90 

.33 

.05 

trace 
.21 

ft. 56 
.04 

41.58 
.09 
.05 
.02 

14.09 

TiOi 

.08 

AJjOj 

.09 

none 

.10 

1.07 
.71 
.32 

.26 

}   - 

}   -^ 

1  trace 

1.75 

Fe«0» 

}    •" 

.03 

Feo ::.:.:::...: ..: 

MnO 

CaO          

54.75 
.66 
.15 
.02 

50.36 
.56 
.10 
.20 

53.80 
.56 

}  -• 

51.33 
.72 

}   •<« 

51.52 
2.08 

55.16 
.20 

40.60 

MgO 

4.49 

So    ...:...:.:.: :. 

.58 

NaiO • 

.62 

lSo  .:::::...:.::..::::!...:...:.:: 

trace 

HjO- 

}  •»» 

.03 
43.38 

]      .78 

.06 
40.34 

.23 
.69 

"'42*69' 

}        83 

trace 
41.07 

}    3.19 

}  •« 

.30 

HsO+   

ft. 88 

P,0» 

.42 

cot    : :..::...:.. .:..... 

41.58 

43.74 

35.58 

8 

.07 

SOi       

.05 

.07 

none 

.89 

.07 

CI 

.01 

Organic 

1 

.27 

• 

100.16 

99.84 

99.90 

99.97 

99.18 

99.87 

100.09 

100.34 

a  Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 


ft  Includes  organic  matter. 


Limestones  undergo  alteration  in  several  ways.  They  may  be  silic- 
ified  by  percolating  waters,  or  phosphatized,  as  is  often  seen  on 
guano  islands.  By  oxidation  of  inclosed  pyrite,  acid  sulphates  can 
be  formed,  Jiid  these  will  alter  the  limestone  partially  to  gypsum. 
Acid  waters  dissolve  limestone  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide;  and 
some  effervescent  springs  may  owe  their  sparkling  qualities  to  reac- 
tions of  this  kind.  A  honeycombed  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Huron  was  possibly  corroded  by  water  of  an  acid  type.  R.  Bell« 
found  the  water  of  the  lake  over  the  limestones  to  be  distinctly  acid, 
the  acidity  having  been  possibly  derived  from  sulphides  in  Huronian 
rocks  to  the  northward.  By  thermal  metamorphism  a  limestone  may 
be  profoundly  altered ;  but  that  class  of  changes  is  to  be  considered  in 
another  chapter.  By  far  the  most  important  alteration,  however,  is 
that  produced  by  waters  containing  carbon  dioxide,  especially  mete- 
oric waters.  These  dissolve  limestone,  and  the  caverns  formed  in 
limestone  regions  are  produced  in  this  way.  Great  masses  of  lime- 
stone are  thus  removed,  to  be  deposited,  generally  in  a  diffused  form, 
elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  the  insoluble  residual  impurities  are 
left  behind,  in  the  form  of  sand,  clay,  ores  of  manganese  and  iron, 

"Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6,  p.  302,  1894. 
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etc."  Some  analyses  of  such  residual  clays  are  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  These  residues  are  very  variable  in  composition,  and  rarely 
approximate  to  kaolin.  This  point  was  developed  by  H.  Le  Chate- 
lier,^  who  dissolved  several  calcareous  marls  in  acetic  acid,  and 
analyzed  the  residual  silicates.  Kaolinite  was  not  found  in  them; 
but  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum,  ill  defined  and  impure,  were  gen- 
erally obtained.  In  one  sample  from  the  French  Congo,  the  residue 
was  a  silicate  of  magnesium.  According  to  A.  L.  Ewing,^  the  rate  of 
limestone  erosion  in  Spring  Creek  Valley,  Center  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, amounts  to  275  tons  per  square  mile  per  annum.**  This  cor- 
responds to  a  lowering  of  the  land  surface  in  that  region  of  about  1 
foot  in  nine  thousand  years. 

DOIiOMTTE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  upon  limestone,  the  magnesian  varieties 
have  been  purposely  left  out  of  account.  They  represent  transitions 
from  calcium  carbonate  to  dolomite,  CaMg(C03)2,  a  rock  of  great 
importance  both  practically  and  theoretically,  and  one  which  de- 
mands separate  consideration.  In  addition  to  dolomite,  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  consider  magnesium  carbonate  itself,  magnesite,  and  its 
hydrous  derivatives,  of  which  several  are  known.  -  Like  calcium  car- 
bonate, these  species  originate  in  very  different  ways,  and  some  of 
the  processes  by  which  they  form  must  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  serpentine  later.  Only  the  compounds  of  sedi- 
mentary or  organic  origin  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

The  double  carbonate,  dolomite,  can  be  produced  artificially  by 
several  methods,  and  its  accidental  formation  has  also  hmn  observed. 
C.  de  Marignac  ^  obtained  it  by  heating  calcium  carbonate  with  a 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  to  200°,  under  a  pressure  of  15  atmos- 
pheres. J.  Durocher  f  heated  fragments  of  porous  limestone  with 
dry  magnesium  chloride  to  dull  redness  in  a  closed  gun  barrel,  in 
such  manner  that  the  carbonate  was  impregnated  by  the  vapor  of  the 
chloride.  Under  those  conditions  the  limestone  was  partly  changed 
to  dolomite.  The  local  formation  of  dolomite  by  volcanic  action  is 
explained  by  this  experiment,  but  that  mode  of  occurrence  is  of 
minor  import.  C.  Sainte-Claire  Devilled  saturated  chalk  with  a 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  and  heated  the  mass  upon  a  sand 
bath.     A  partial  replacement  of  lime  by  magnesia  was  thus  effected. 

«  See  I.  C.  Russell,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  52,  1889,  for  a  discussion  of  this  sub 
Ject.  Kussell  reKtirds  the  Clinton  Iron  ores  of  Alabama  as  residues  of  this  kind,  but  his 
views  on  that  matter  have  been  contested. 

"Compt.  Rend.,  vol.   118,  p.  2G2,   1804. 

*•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  29,  p.  29,  1HH.'>. 

«*  Or  29.173  prams  per  square  meter. 

'  Cited  in  a  memoir  by  A.  Favre,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  28,  p.  364,  1849. 

ndem,  vol.  33,  p.  64,  1851. 

^Idem,  vol.  47,  p.  91,  1858- 
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and  similar  results  were  obtained  with  corals.  A.  von  Morlot,**  by 
heating  powdered  calcite  with  magnesium  sulphate  to  200°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  transformed  the  carbonate  into  a  mixture  of  dolomite  and  gyp- 
sum. This  reaction  had  been  suggested  by  Haidinger,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  frequent  association  of  the  two  last-named  species. 
The  process,  however,  is  reversible,  and  solutions  of  gypsum  will 
transform  dolomite  into  calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium  sulphate. 
Efflorescences  of  the  latter  salt  are  not  .uncommon  in  gypsum  quar- 
ries, and  H.  C.  Sorby  ^  has  observed  them  in  Permian  limestones. 
Because  of  this  reaction,  according  to  Sorby,  the  uj^per  beds  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone  are  often  more  calcareous  than  the  lower.  Their 
content  in  magnesia  has  been  diminished  in  this  way. 

The  elaborate  experiments  of  T.  Sterry  Hunf  upon  the  precipi- 
tation of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  especially  by  alkaline 
carbonates  from  bicarbonate  solutions,  are  too  complex  to  admit  of 
anything  like  a  full  summary  here.  In  most  of  the  experiments 
mixtures  of  calcium  carbonate  with  the  hydra  ted  magnesium  com- 
pound were  obtained.  A\Tien,  however,  the  pasty  mass  formed  by 
precipitating  the  two  carbonates  together  was  heated  to  temperatures 
above  120°,  union  took  place  and  dolomite  was  formed.  From  the 
fact  that  a  sedimentary  dolomite  could  thus  be  produced.  Hunt  con- 
cluded that  dolomite  is  generally  a  chemical  precipitate,  a  view  which 
is  not  widely  held  to-day. 

In  several  instances  the  dei)osition  of  magnesian  travertine  and 
even  of  crystallized  dolomite  from  natural  waters  has  been  observed. 
According  to  J.  Girardin,'^  the  travertine  formed  by  the  mineral 
spring  of  St.  AUyre,  near  Clermont,  in  France,  is  rich  in  magnesium 
carbonate.  In  recent  travertine  he  found  28.80  per  cent  of  MgCOg 
with  24.40  of  CaCOg,  and  in  old  travertine  the  proportions  were  26.86 
and  40.22,  respectively.  Whether  this  represents  dolomite  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  carbonates  was  not  determined.  A.  Moitessier  ^  found 
that  in  a  badly  closed  bottle  of  water  from  another  French  spring 
distinct  crystals  of  dolomite  had  been  deposited.  In  another  water 
.  from  a  hot  spring  near  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  transported  to  Paris 
in  a  sealed  tube,  similar  crystals  were  found  by  A.  Terreil.^  From 
this  observation  Lartet  concludes  that  the  dolomites  of  the  Dead  Sea 
region  were  probably  formed  through  the  impregnation  of  limestones 
by  magnesian  waters. 

On  the  other  hand,  E.  von  Gorup-Besanez  ^  found  that  springs 


•Jahresb.  Chemie.  1847-48.  p.  1290.     Also  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  26,  p.  311,  1848. 

»Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1856,  p.  77. 

''Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  scr.,  vol.  28,  pp.  170,  ;it»r».   isno;  vol.  42,  p.  41>,  1866. 

*Ann.  mines,  3d  ser.,  vol.  11.  p.  460,  1837. 

•Jahresb.  Chemie,  1866,  p.  178. 

r  Cited  by  L.  Lartet,  Hull.  Soc.  k^oI.,  2d  ser..  vol.  23,  p.  750,  1866, 

9  Lleblg'8  Annalen,  8th  Supp.  Bd..  p.  230,  1872, 

24399— Bull.  330— i)S 31 
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from  the  dolomites  of  the  Jura,  which  contain  calcium  and  magne- 
sium carbonates  in  the  dolomite  ratio,  deposit  the  mixed  salts  upon 
evaporation  and  not  the  double  compound.  Gorup-Besanez  observed, 
however,  that  carbonated  waters,  acting  upon  dolomite,  dissolve  the 
mineral  with  its  ratios  undisturbed.  The  occurrence  of  dolomite 
geodes  in  magnesian  limestones  would  seem  to  show  that  in  such  cases 
at  least  the  double  salt  can  be  re-formed.  Similar  results  were  earlier 
obtained  by  T.  Scheerer,"  when  artificial  solutions  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  bicarbonate  were  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Only  mixtures  were  formed,  no  dolomite. 
He  also  found  that  pow^dered  chalk  precipitated  magnesium  carbon- 
ate from  a  bicarbonate  solution,  although  carbonated  waters  dissolved 
calcium  carbonate  out  of  magnesian  limestones.  The  last  observa- 
tion, however,  had  been  made  by  other  chemists  previously. 

In  Hunt's  investigations  it  became  evident  that  temperature  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  formation  of  dolomite.  The  same  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  drawn  from  F.  Hoppe-Seyler's  experiments.^  At  ordi- 
nary temperatures  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  acting  upon 
calcium  carbonate  for  several  months  yielded  no  dolomite.  Sea 
water  mixed  with  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  and  saturated  veith 
carbon  dioxide,  after  standing  four  months  in  a  closed  flask,  also 
failed  to  form  dolomite.  But  when  magnesium  salts  or  sea  water 
were  heated  with  calcium  carbonate  in  sealed  tubes,  then  both  dolo- 
mite and  magnesite  were  formed.  Carbonate  of  lime,  heated  to  over 
100°  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  bicarbonate,  gave  this  result.* 

In  the  earlier  researches  upon  the  conversion  of  limestone  into 
dolomite  little  or  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  min- 
eralogical  character  of  the  initial  substance.  In  C.  Klement's  ex- 
periments^" aragonite,  the  less  stable  form  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
the  form  which  is  abundant  in  coral  reefs,  was  especially  studied. 
It  was  found  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
at  G0°,  would  partially  transform  aragonite  into  magnesium  carbon- 
ate, and  coral  was  altered  in  the  same  way.  Calcite,  by  similar  treat- 
ment, was  but  slightly  attacked.  Magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride,  used  together,  altered  aragonite  strongly,  forming  a  product 
containing  as  high  as  41.5  per  cent  of  MgCOo.  Normal  dolomite, 
ideally  pure,  would  contain  45.7  per  cent.  Magnesium  chloride 
proved  to  be  less  active  than  the  sulphate.  The  products  of  these 
reactions  consisted,  however,  not  of  dolomite,  but  of  the  mixed  car- 
bonates, and  Klement  suggests  that  mixtures  of  this  kind  w^ould  prob- 

"Neues  .Tahrb.,  1866,  p.  1. 

'' Zeitschr.  I)<>ntsch.  j,'eol.  Ciesell..  vol.  27,  p.  509,  1875.  In  this  connection  It  may  be 
noted  that  II.  ('.  Sorby  (Quart.  Jonr.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  35,  Proc,  p.  56,  1879)  found  that 
Iceland  spar,  in  a  solution  of  majj^nesium  chloride,  became  slovsrly  Incrusted  with  mag- 
nesium carbonate. 

'^  Dull.  Soc.  beljje  g^ol.,  vol.  'J,  M^m.  '.\,  IHOo.     Mln.  pet.  .Mitth.,  vol.  14,  p.  526,  1894. 
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ably,  in  time,  recrystallize  into  the  double  salt.  He  attributes  the 
formation  of  dolomite  to  the  action  of  sea  water  in  closed  lagoons 
upon  aragonite — that  is,  upon  coral  rock.  The  latter,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  is  often  the  parent  of  dolomite.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  aragonite  is  not  the  only  parent  of  dolomite, 
for  pseudomorphs  of  dolomite  after  calcite  are  well  known." 

Two  other  investigations  upon  the  synthesis  of  dolomite  remain 
to  be  mentioned.  L.  Bourgeois  and  H.  Traube  ^  obtained  it  by  heat- 
ing a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  and  potas- 
sium cyanate,  KCNO,  to  130°  in  a  sealed  tube.  This  mode  of  pro- 
duction has  no  geological  significance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
that  the  necessary  carbonic  acid  may  be  supplied  from  organic  or 
semiorganic  sources.  Such  sources  are  considered  by  F.  W.  Pfaff,^ 
who  has  shown  that  the  products  of  organic  decomposition,  as  de- 
rived from  the  coral-building  organisms,  probably  take  part  in  the 
dolomitic  process.  Not  alone  carbonic  acid  is  generated  during 
organic  decay,  but  ammonium  carbonate,  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  are  also  produced,  and  these  compounds,  accord- 
ing to  Pfaff,  appear  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  dolomite.  In  a 
later  paper,  however,  Pfaff  ^  states  that  when  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  for  a  long  time  through  a  warm  solution  of  the 
sulphates  and  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium,  the  solution,  upon 
slow  evaporation  at  a  temperature  of  20°  to  25°,  yields  a  residue 
which  contains  a  double  carbonate  insoluble  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid.  That  is,  under  these  conditions,  which  might  be  approximately 
paralleled  in  the  concentration  of  sea  w^ater,  dolomite  may  be  formed. 

Under  certain  exceptional  conditions  magnesium  carbonate  may 
be  deposited  alone.  A  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  on  evaporating 
spontaneously,  forms  the  hydrous  salt  MgCOg.SHoO,  w^hich  cor- 
responds to  tlie  rare  mineral  nesquehonite.  This  species,  described 
by  F.  A.  Genth  and  S.  L.  Penfield,*^  from  the  Nesquehoning  anthra- 
cite mine  in  Pennsylvania,  was  there  produced  by  the  alteration  of  a 
basic  carbonate,  lansfordite,^  3MgCO,.Mg(OH)2.21II,0,  which  first 
formed  as  stalactites  in  one  of  the  galleries.  Nesquehonite  has  since 
been  identified  by  C.  Friedel^  as  a  similar  formation  in  a  French 
coal  mine.  Such  stalactiform  minerals  are  obviously  deposited  from 
solution  in  carbonated  waters. 

The  term  "  dolomite ''  is  sometimes  loosely  used  by  geologists  as 
ecjuivalent    to    magnesian    limestone.     Any     limestone    containing 

«  See  Blum's  Paeudomorphosen.  p.  ."il,  and  Xachtrag,  p.  2.'i. 
*Bull.   Soc.  min..  vol.   15,  p.   13,   1802. 

/•  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  9,  p.  485,  1894.     A  later  paper  by  Pfaflf  is  published  In  vol. 
24,  p.   529,   1907. 

•«Centralbl.  Mln.  Geol.  Pal.,  1903,  p.  059. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  39,  p.  121,  1890. 

1  Described  by  Genth,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  14,  p.  255,  1888. 

#Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  14,  p.  60,  1891. 
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notable  amounts  of  magnesia  may  be  described  by  this  name.  Prop- 
erly, the  word  should  be  restricted  to  the  definite  double  carbonate, 
which  occurs  both  as  a  well-crystallized  mineral  and  as  a  massive 
rock.  When,  after  allowing  for  natural  impurities,  the  molecular 
ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  in  such  a  rock  is  1 : 1,  it  is  legitimately,  at 
least  in  most  cases,  a  dolomite,  but  exceptional  mixtures  are  of  course 
possible.  Ordinarily,  a  magnesian  limestone  is  a  mixture  of  dolo- 
mite and  cjilcite,  with  such  impurities  as  sedimentary  rocks  and  lime- 
stones in  general  are  likely  to  contain.  In  these  rocks  the  ratio  of 
lime  to  magnesia  is  greater  than  1:1;  but  in  computation  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  dolomites  contain  iron,  which  replaces 
magnesia  in  equivalent  amounts.  Ferruginous  dolomite,  or  ankerite, 
is  not  rare.  All  the  iron  of  a  carbonate  rock,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  carbonate.  It  may  be  present  as  hydroxide  or 
in  claylike  impurities,  and  these  possibilities  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  interpretation  of  the  dolomites.  In  some  cases  free 
magnesian  carbonates  must  also  be  considered,  and  in  certain  alter- 
ation products,  brucite,  MgOgHa,  may  also  occur.  Commonly  the 
dolomites  are  fairly  simple  in  composition  and  difficulties  in  inter- 
preting the  analyses  rarely  arise. 

In  the  study  of  natural  dolomites  as  well  as  in  the  synthetic  ex- 
periments which  have  just  been  described,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
discriminate  between  the  separate  carbonates  and  the  true  double 
salt.  In  most  cases  this  is  easily  done  by  taking  advantage  of  differ- 
ences in  solubility.  Calcite  and  aragonite  dissolve  easily  in  weak 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid;  dolomite  and  magnesite,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  are  attacked  slowly. «  These  magnesian  carbonates 
are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
resistant  to  admit  of  a  rough  separation  from  calcite,  and  their  subse- 
quent identification.  From  a  mixture  of  dolomite  and  calcite,  cold 
dilute  acetic  acid  will  dissolve  the  latter  mineral,  leaving  nearly  all 
of  the  dolomite  unattacked.  From  mixtures  of  calcite  and  magne- 
site, on  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  lime  will  be  thus  removed.  Some 
magnesia  also  may  pass  into  solution,  for  as  Vesterberg  has  shown, 
there  are  magnesian  carbonates,  probably  basic  or  hydrous,  which 
dissolve  with  ease.  Magnesite  is  even  more  refractory  toward 
solvents  than  dolomite. 

Furthermore,  discrimination  between  calcite  and  dolomite  can  be 
effected  by  microchemical  tests.     Among  the  best  of  these  is  that 

«  Upon  these  differences  in  solubility,  there  Is  an  abundant  literature,  which  has  been 
well  summarized  by  A.  Vesterberg.  Bull.  (Jeol,  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  5,  p.  97,  1901  ;  vol.  6, 
p.  254,  100.").  See  also  the  synthotic  papers  already  cited,  and  Haushofer,  Sitzungsb. 
Akad.  Mfinchen.  vol.   11,  p.  220,  1S81. 
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described  by  J.  Lemberg,'*  whose  reagent  consists  of  a  solution  of 
aluminum  chloride  and  hsematoxyiin  (extract  of  logwood).  This 
reagent  deposits  a  violet  coating  upon  calcite  surfaces,  but  leaves 
dolomite  uncolored.  According  to  F.  Cornu,^  the  two  minerals  are 
easily  distinguished  by  covering  the  powdered  material  with  water 
and  adding  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution.  Calcite  gives 
a  strong  coloration ;   dolomite  is  affected  but  slightly. 

So  far  as  the  experimental  evidence  goes,  dolomite  can  be  formed 
in  several  ways.  In  specific  cases,  however,  field  evidence  must  be 
brought  to  bear.  First,  dolomite  may  exist  as  a  true  chemical  sedi- 
ment, although  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  probably  rare.  G.  Leube  ^ 
described  a  "  fresh-water  dolomite ''  near  Ulm,  in  Bavaria ; 
and  C.  W.  Giimbel,''  studying  the  dolomites  of  the  same  region,  which 
are  interbedded  with  limestones,  likewise  asserts  their  sedimentary 
origin.  T.  Scheerer'^  also  argues  that  the  oldest  dolomites  were 
formed  as  chemical  precipitates ;  and  T.  Sterry  Hunt's  f  positive 
views  on  this  subject  are  well  known.  Hunt's  experiments  help  us 
to  understand  how  sediments  of  dolomite  may  perhaps  be  formed; 
and  it  is  also  'possible  that  alga?  may  precipitate  mixed  carbonates 
just  as  they  do  calcareous  marl.  When  the  carbonates  are  thrown 
down  together,  heat  and  pressure  may  combine  to  bring  about  their 
union.  These  suggestions  relate  to  possibilities  only;  and  it  would 
l)e  rash  to  assert  positively  that  dolomites  are  ever  formed  on  a 
large  scale  by  direct  sedimentation. 

Magnesian  carbonates  are,  however,  deposited  with  calcium  carbon- 
ate by  marine  organisms,  albeit  in  small  relative  amounts.  G.  Forch- 
hammer^  made  many  analyses  of  shells  and  corals,  finding  mag- 
nesium carbonate  in  them  in  percentages  ranging  from  0.15  to  7.64, 
1  per  cent  being  rather  above  the  average.  This  result  has  been  con- 
firmed by  many  other  investigators.  In  TJthothmnnium  nodosum 
Giimbel*  found  2.66  per  cent  of  MgO  and  47.14  of  CaO;  and 
Hogbom  *  in  fourteen  analyses  of  algae  belonging  to  this  genus  reports 
from  1.95  to  13.19  per  cent  of  MgCOg.  To  these  higher  figures  refer- 
ence will  be  made  later. 


"  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  40,  p.  357,  1888.  In  vol.  39,  p.  489,  1887,  Lem- 
berg  descril)es  tests  based  upon  the  use  of  ferric  chloride  and  ammonium  sulphide.  In  a 
still  earlier  paper  (op.  cit.,  vol.  24,  p.  226,  1872 >  Leml)erg  gives  tests  with  silver  nitrate, 
which  stains  calcite  and  dolomite,  after  ignition,  unequally.  See  also  Otto  Meyer, 
Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  31,  p.  445,  1879. 

'•Centralbl.   Min.  Geol.   Pal.,   190G,  p.   550. 

"  Neues  Jahrb.,  1840,  p.   371. 

*  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Mllnchen,  1871,  Heft  1,  p.  45. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  1.  , 

f  See  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays,  p.  80,  and  the  literature  already  cited. 

•  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1852,  p.  854. 

»Abhandl.  Akad.  MOnchen,  vol.   11,  p.  26.   1871. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1894,  vol.  1,  p.  262.     The  analyses  were  m^de  by  a  number  of  chemists 
for  H5gbom,  who  gives  data  for  several  shells  and  corals  also.     In.  t\jft  VsiWftx  «^^aKo^!waJ^ 
the  magnesia  was  low. 
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From  these  data  it  is  clear  that  limestones  formed  by  marine 
organisms  must  contain  magnesia,  and  evidence  shows  that  as  a  rule 
they  contain  rather  more  of  it  proportionally  than  the  remains  from 
which  they  are  made.  The  analyses  of  oceanic  oozes  collected  by  the 
Challenger  expedition,  as  discussed  by  Hogbom,**  show  this  fact  very 
well,  and  also  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  magnesium  carbonate 
to  accumulate,  while  the  more  soluble  calcium  carbonate  is  dissolved 
away.  That  is,  by  the  leaching  of  these  deposits  they  become  rela- 
tively enriched  in  magnesia,  until  in  the  extreme  cases  something 
very  near  the  true  dolomite  ratio  is  attained.  In  short,  a  dolomite 
may  be  produced  by  concentration  from  a  magnesian  limestone,  and 
either  sea  water  or  percolating  waters  of  atmospheric  origin*  may 
operate  in  this  way.  Grandjean  ^  was  probably  the  first  to  interpret 
certain  dolomites  as  having  been  formed  by  this  *  process ;  a  view 
which  various  other  writers  have  adopted  and  which  is  well  developed 
in  Hogbom's  memoir.  Hogbom,  in  addition  to  the  facts  already  cited, 
brings  other  important  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  He 
shows  that  stalactites  from  caverns  in  the  coral  rocks  of  Bermuda 
contain  only  0.18  to  0.68  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate,  while  the 
rocks  themselves  carry  about  five  times  as  much.^  Here  the  lime 
salt  has  dissolved  much  more  freely  than  the  magnesium  compound. 
Hogbom  also  studied  the  marine  marls  of  Sweden,  and  found  that  the 
transported  material  contained  progressively  larger  proportions  of 
magnesium  carbonate,  as  its  distance  from  the  parent  limestone 
increased.  Near  its  point  of  origin  the  marl  carried  3.7  parts  of 
MgCOg  tc  100  of  CaCOg;  and  from  these  figures  the  ratio  was 
gradually  raised  to  3G  MgCOg  and  100  CaCO,.  In  these  finely 
divided  sediments  the  leaching  out  of  calcium  carbonate  by  atmos- 
l)heric  and  ghicial  waters  is  naturally  rapid,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  dolomitic  portion  is  effected  with  great  ease.  This  mode  of 
concentration,  tlien,  must  be  recognized  as  real,  and  as  accounting 
in  part  at  least  for  the  formation  of  dolomite.'^  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  story.     It  accounts  for  some  occurrences,  but  not  all. 

Coral  rock,  it  will  be  remembered,  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, which  in  the  living  forms  is  mineralogically  aragonite.  But 
in  1843  J.  D.  Dana,^  in  a  rock  from  the  coral  island  of  Makatea,  in 
the  Pacific,  reported  magnesium  carbonate  to  the  extent  of  38.07  per 
cent.     This  approached  the  dolomite  ratio,  which  requires  45.7  per 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  207. 

^Neuea  Jahrb..  ls4t,  p.  543. 

'■  It  is  well  known  that  ataluctites  fnira  caverns  in  dolomitic  limestones  consist  es- 
sentially of  calcium  carbonate,  with  little  or  no  magnesia. 

''  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  side  of  the  dolomite  problem  see  G.  Bischof,  Lehrb. 
chem.  phys.  (Jeoi.,  lid  ed.,  i)p.  52-01.  The  older  data  are  well  summarized.  See  also  C. 
W.  Hall  and  F.  W.  Siirdeson,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  ^Xmerlca,  vol.  0,  p.  189,  1894. 

"See  Dana".s  Coral  and  Coral  Islands,  3d  ed.,  \).  393.  Analyses  by  B.  Silliman,  Jr.  The 
island  Is  called  Metlu  by  Dana. 
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cent,  and  the  thought  was  at  once  suggested  that  the  rock  had  been 
dolomitized  by  the  introduction  of  magnesia  from  sea  water,  the 
latter  having  possibly  been  first  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
shallow  lagoon.  • 

Since  Dana's  observation  was  made,  many  other  investigators 
have  recorded  similar  enrichments  of  coral  reefs,  and  the  synthetic 
experiments  of  various  chemists,  as  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  have 
shown  that  the  indicated  reaction  can  actually  take  place.  Klement's 
experiments,  especially,  have  b'^lped  to  make  this  point  clear.  In  a 
coral  reef  from  Porta  do  Mangue,  Brazil,  J.  C.  Branner"  reports 
6.95  per  cent  of  magnesia,  equivalent  to  14.5  of  carbonate,  while  the 
corals  themselves  contined  only  0.20  to  0.99  per  cent  of  MgO.  In  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  large  number  of  similar  cases  have 
been  observed,  the  analyses  by  E.  W.  Skeats  ^  rising  to  a  maximum 
of  43.3  per  cent  of  MgCOg.  From  instances  of  this  kind,  and  from 
the  resemblance  of  many  dolomites  to  reef  rocks,  it  has  been  com- 
monly inferred  that  dolomitization  is  generally,  or  at  least  often, 
effected  in  this  way,  lime  being  gradually  removed  and  replaced  by 
magnesia  from  the  sea.^ 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  mode  of  transformation  is 
furnished  by  the  borings  on  the  atoll  of  Funafuti,  as  discussed  by 
J.  W.  Judd.**  The  principal  boring  was  driven  to  a  depth  of  over 
1,100  feet,  through  coral  and  coral  rock  all  the  way,  and  samples 
of  the  cores  were  analyzed  for  practically  every  10  feet  of  the  dis- 
tance. From  the  table  of  data  presented  by  Judd,  the  following 
figures  are  selected: 

Magnesium  carbonate  in  borings  on  atoll  of  Funafuti. 


Depth, 

Percentage 

;     Depth, 

Percentage 

feet. 
4 

MgCO,. 
4.23 

feet. 

MgCOa. 

295 

3.6 

13 

7.62 

400 

3.1 

15 

16.4 

500 

2.7 

20 

11.99 

598 

1.06 

26 

16.0 

640 

26.33 

55 

5.85 

698 

40.04 

110 

2.11 

7ft5 

38.92 

159 

0.79 

898 

39.99 

200 

2.7 

1,000 

40.56 

250 

4.9 

1,114 

i 

41.05 

These  figures  are  very  remarkable.  They  show,  first,  an  enrichment 
in  magnesium  carbonate  near  the  surface,  then  an  irregular  rising 

•  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool..  vol.  44,  p.  264,  1004.  Analysis  of  rock  by  U.  E.  Swain, 
of  the  corals  by  L.  R.  Lenox. 

•Idem,  vol.  42,  pp.  53-126,  100.3. 

"  See  R.  Ilarkncss,  Quart.  .Tour.  (leol.  Soc.  vol.  15,  p.  103,  1859,  on  dolomite  near  Cork, 
Ireland.  Also  C.  Doelter  and  K.  Iloernes,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  vol.  25,  p. 
293.  These  authors  give  a  bibliography  of  dolomitization,  down  to  1875,  the  date  of 
their  memoir. 

*The  Atoll  of  Funafuti,  published'by  the  Royal  Society,  Loudon,  \aQ\.    Vox  ^>\^^^  ^^ 
port  on  the  chemical  examinatJon,  see  pp.  362-'3H0. 
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and  falling  in  much  smaller  amounts,  while  below  700  feet  the  ap- 
proach to  a  dolomite  ratio  is  apparent.  The  surface  enrichment  Judd 
attributes  to  a  possible  leaching  out  of  lime  salts,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties may  be  due  in  part  to  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the  various 
reef- forming  organisms.  Some  of  these  are  more  soluble  than  others, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Alga?,  especially  Lithothamnion  and  Ilali- 
meda^  are  abundant  at  Funafuti,  and  Judd  suggests  that  the  abnor- 
mally high  magnesia  found  by  Hogbom  in  these  organisms  may  also 
be  due  to  leaching,  possibly  aided  by  carbon  dioxide  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  plants  after  death.  The  replacement  of  lime  by 
magnesia  extracted  from  sea  vater  probably  takes  place  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  two  distinct  processes  combine  to  produce  the  final 
result.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  core,  which 
were  the  earliest  deposited  and  have  therefore  been  acted  upon  for 
the  longest  time,  are  the  most  completely  changed. 

In  this  double  process  of  leaching  and  replacement,  we  find  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  theory  of  dolomitization  in  coral 
reefs.  It  is,  however,  not  general,  as  the  following  analyses  by 
George  Steiger,"  of  borings  from  an  artesian  well  at  Key  West, 
Florida,  clearly  show : 


JAme  and  mngncHxn  in 

horinffs 

Depth, 

at  Key 

Percent- 

West. 

Depth, 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Percent- 

fit. 

age  CaO. 

age  MgO. 
0.29 

fit. 

age  CaO. 

age  MgO. 

25 

54.03 

1,325 

54.49 

0.62 
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.54.01 

.77 

1,400 

55.12 

.30 
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54.38 

.86 

1,475 

54.48 

.  .73 

3,50 

51.46 

1.67 

i      1,62.5 

53.90 

1.14 

600 

48.87 

2.50 

1       1,8.50 

54.28 

1.12 

775 

46.53 

6.70 

2,(KK) 

54.02 

1.06 

1,12.5 

.53.84 

.86 

Here  there  is  a  progressive  magnesian  enrichment  down  to  775 
feet,  and  then  a  falling  off,  but  no  such  thorough  alteration  appears 
as  at  Funafuti.  What  different  conditions  may  have  existed  to 
account  for  these  differences  of  composition  is  not  known. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  dolomitization  by  replacement  need 
not  be  limited  to  the  action  of  sea  water  upon  coral  reefs.  Magnesian 
spring  waters  may  be  equally  effective,  and  are  so  locally,  as  observed 
by  J.  E.  Spurr  ^  in  the  rocks  about  Aspen,  Colorado.  In  that  region 
hot  springs  containing  magnesium  are  manifestly  operative  in  trans- 
forming limestone  to  dolomite.  But  large  areas  of  dolomite  are  not 
likely  to  originate  in   that   way.     Where,  however,  limestones  are 


"Analyses  made  In  the  laboratory  of  the  T^nlted  States  Oeologlcal  Survey.  PubUsbed 
In  full  In  Hull.  No.  228,  p.  .'iOO,  1004.  Boring'  described  by  K.  O.  Hovoy,  BuU.  Mus. 
romp.  Zool..  vol.  28,  p.  03,  1800. 

^Mon.  r.  S.  (leol.  Survey,  vol.  31,  p.  206,  1898.  Spurr  (p.  216)  also  reports  an  inter- 
esting sllhification  of  limestones,  which  Is  visible  In  all  Its  stages.  The  final  product  is 
made  up  of  quartz  grains. 
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situated  near  magnesian  eruptive  rocks,  dolomitization  due  to  this 
cause  is  to  be  anticipated. 

The  following  analyses  of  magnesian  limestones  were  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey."  Other  analyses 
in  abundance  are  scattered  through  the  literature  of  limestones. 

Analyses  of  magnesian  limestones. 

A.  Green  Peak  Quarry,  Dorset,  Vermont.     Analysis  by  George  Stelger.     Described  by 
T.  N.  Dale  in  Bull.  No.  195,  1902. 

B.  ••  Knox  dolomite,"  Morrlsville,  Alabama.     Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.     Described 
by  I.  C.  Russell  In  Bull.  No.  52,  1889. 

C.  Penokee  district,  Wisconsin.     Analysis  by  Hillebrand.     See  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R. 
Van  nise,  in  Mon.,  vol.  19,  1892. 

D.  "  Niobrara   dolomite,"    Denver   Basin,    Colorado.      Analysis   by   L.    G.   Eakins.      De- 
scribed by  Emmons  in  Mon.,  vol.  27,  1896. 

E.  Near  Red  Mountain,  Silver  Peak  district,  Nevada.     Analysis  by  Stelger. 

F.  The  theoretical  composition  of  ideally  pure  dolomite. 
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Under  ordinary  atmospheric  and  aqueous  conditions  dolomite 
alters  like  limestone,  but  less  readily.  By  volcanic  agencies,  that  is, 
the  combined  action  of  heated  or  fused  rocks  and  steam,  dolomite  is 
sometimes  transformed  into  a  substance  which  was  once  thought  to 
be  a  distinct  mineral  species,  and  was  named  predazzite  and  penca- 
tite  by  different  investigators.  This  substance  has  been  interpreted 
by  Damour,^  G.  Hauenschild,^  J.  Roth,*^  and  J.  Lemberg,^  as  a  mix- 
ture of  calcite  and  brucite,  MgOgH^,.  O.  Lenecek,^  however,  regards 
it  as  a  mixture  of  calcite  and  hydromagnesite,  the  latter  being  partly 
pseudomorphous  after  periclase  and  partly  an  infiltration.  In  either 
case  the  dolomite  has  been  altered  by  the  transformation  of  its  mag- 
nesium carbonate  into  a  basic  salt  or  into  hydroxide.     The  latter 


•  See  Bull.  No.  228,  pp.  301-335,  1904,  for  these  analyses  and  others. 
» Bull.  Soc.  g^ol.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  1050.  1847. 

"Sltzungsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  60,  p.  795,  1870. 

*  See  Allgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.   1,  pp.  422-425.     Roth  cites  many  analyses  of  altered 
dolomites,  and  gives  the  data  concerning  predazzite  with  considerable  fullness. 

•Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol    24,  p.  187,  1874. 

^Mln.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  12,  pp.  429,  447,  1892.     Lenedek  gives  a  good  summary  of  the 
literature  of  predazzite. 
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compound,  under  some  conditions,  can  be  leached  away,  leaving 
nearly  pure  calcite;  or  it  may  be  dehydrated,  forming  periclase, 
MgO.  Predazzite  was  first  observed  at  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol ;  and 
Lemberg,  by  acting  on  normal  dolomite  from  that  locality  with 
steam,  obtained  a  similar  product.  A  like  alteration  of  dolomite 
from  a  Russian  locality  was  also  reported  by  F.  Rosen." 

IRON    CARBON ATK. 

Another  important  rock-building  carbonate  is  siderite,  the  ferrous 
carbonate  FeCO.,.  Its  formation  as  bog  ore  has  already  been  con- 
sidered,^ together  with  its  transformation  into  limonite,  but  its  rela- 
tions to  limestone  and  dolomite  remain  to  be  noticed.  Between  these 
rocks  there  are  many  transitional  mixtures,  and  ankerite,  the  ferrif- 
erous dolomite,  is  one  of  them.  This  mineral  contains  iron  replacing 
magnesium,  to  use  the  ordinary  phraseology^  but  this  implies  that  the 
double  salt  CaFeCoOe  exists  isomorphous  with  and  equivalent  to 
the  magnesian  compound,  dolomite.  The  two  salts,  CaFeCgOe  and 
CaMgCjOo,  may  commingle  in  any  proportion,  and  varieties  contain- 
ing manganese  carbonate  are  also  known.  So,  too,  there  are  mixtures 
of  magnesite  and  siderite,  known  as  breunnerite,  mesitite,  and  pis- 
tomesite,  but  they  are  comparatively  unimportant  except  in  the 
study  of  isomorphism.  The  manganese  carbonate,  rhodochrosite, 
MnCO^,  is  usually  a  mineral  of  metalliferous  veins. 

As  bog  ore,  siderite  is  deposited  from  a  bicarbonate  solution  in 
presence  of  organic  matter  and  out  of  contact  with  air.  But  siderite, 
like  dolomite,  may  also  be  formed  by  replacement  when  iron  solu- 
tions act  upon  limestones.  H.  C.  Sorby  ^  found  that  Iceland  spar 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  was  slowly  transformed 
into  crystalline  siderite;  in  ferric  chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  ferric 
hydroxide  was  formed.  A  similar  precipitation  of  limonite  was 
observed  by  G.  Keller  "^  when  calcite  was  treated  with  ferric  sulphate. 
Reactions  of  this  kind  have  often  been  invoked  in  the  interpretation 
of  sedimentary  iron  ores.  J.  P.  Kimball,*^  for  example,  regards  the 
reaction  of  ferrous  solutions  upon  limestones  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  refers  to  isolated  masses  of  coral  reef  in  Cuba  which  have 
been  so  replaced  by  iron  compounds.  Fossils,  originally  calcareous, 
but  now  composed  of  limonite,  are  not  rare.  In  the  Jurassic  lime- 
stones of  centi'al  France  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  are 
widely  disseminated.  According  to  L.  Dieulafait,^  these  ores  were 
precipitated  from  solution  by  calcium  carbonate,  the  iron  first,  zinc 


"  Arch.  Natiirknnde  LIv.,  Esth.  u.  Kiiiiands.  1st  ser..  vol.  3,  p.  142,  1864. 

*»  See  ante,  p.  452. 

'-  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  vol.  35,  rroe..  p.  7'A,  1870. 

''Neues  Jahrb.,  1882,  pt.  1,  ref.,  p.  3G.S. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  ad  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  231,  1801. 

f  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  100,  p.  (SCS'2,  \%%ti. 
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and  manganese  later.  The  iron  ores  are  always  at  the  bottom  of 
the  series,  and  the  other  metals^are  found  in  the  overlying  limestones. 
Like  carbonate  of  lime,  iron  carbonate  may  be  removed  from  solu- 
tion by  aquatic  vegetation.  The  process,  however,  is  different  in 
one  particular.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  easily  oxidized  to  limonite,  and 
that  change,  which  takes  place  in  air  alone,  is  doubtless  accelerated 
by  the  oxygen  which  the  plants  exhale.  The  deposit  formed  is  not 
siderite  then,  but  hydroxide.  Similar  precipitation  of  limonite  may 
also  occur  from  sulphate  solutions,  as  in  or  near  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  Death  Gulch,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Here,  according  to 
W.  H.  Weed,"  the  mosses  form,  from  the  water  of  the  spring,  an  iron 
sinter  which  was  analyzed  by  J.  E.  Whitfield  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  with  the  following  results: 

Analysis  of  iron  sinter. 

SiOa 1.37 

Fe^Os ^.03 

AUOa .08 

SO,  — : 8.  35 

HjO  and  organic  matter 26.94 

09.77 

The  instability  of  ferrous  carbonate  is  also  shown  by  the  deposits 
of  iron  rust  around  iron-bearing  springs  in  general,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  stalactites  of  limonite.  Such  stalactites  were  formed  exactly 
like  calcite  stalactites,  by  carbonate  solutions,  only  the  iron  salt  has 
decomposed  and  left  ref=}idues  of  hydroxide.  According  to  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  ^  the  alteration  of  siderite  to  limonite  is  attended  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  27.5  per  cent,  whence  limonite  ore  bodies  are  often  porous  or 
spongy. 

The  vast  deposits  of  iron  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  limo- 
nites,  hematites,  magnetites,  etc.,  are  now  regarded  as  being  in  great 
measure  secondary  bodies  derived  from  iron  carbonates  of  sedimen- 
tary origin.  The  process  by  which  their  concentration  was  probably 
effected  has  been  summed  up  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  ^  as  follows:  First, 
meteoric  waters  attacked  the  upper  portions  of  the  original  carbon- 
ate, oxidizing  the  latter  to  limonite.  In  so  doing  the  waters  lost 
their  dissolved  oxygen  and  became  carbonated.  In  this  condition 
the  waters  dissolve  ferrous  carbonate,  with  some  silicate,  and  transfer 
it  to  lower  levels.     Later,  the  surface  oxidaticm  having  been  com- 

•Am.  Geologist,  vol.  7,  p.  48,  1891. 

►Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  1),  p.  4:U.  1881. 

'Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  .•?.  p.  .320,  1900.  Monographs  19,  28, 
36,  43,  45,  and  46  of  the  Survey,  by  Irving,  Van  Hise,  Clements,  Smyth,  Bay  ley,  and 
Leith,  deal  exhaustively  with  these  '*  Lake  Superior  "  ores.  See  also  .T.  K.  Spurr,  Bull. 
No.  10,  Geol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota,  1894,  on  the  Mesabl  ores ;  and  S.  Weldman, 
Bull.  No.  13,  Wisconsin  Geol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  1904,  on  the  Baraboo  district.  Bull.  No. 
6  of  the  Minnesota  Survey,  1891,  by  N.  U.  and  II.  V.  Wlnchell,  la  de^^t^i^  X.^  ^  ^^ 
cusslon  of  the  Minnesota  deposits. 
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pleted,  waters  charged  with  atmospheric  oxygen  percolate  downward, 
mingle  with  the  iron  solutions  previously  formed,  and  precipitate 
limonite.  The  latter,  by  heat  and  pressure,  may  be" transformed  to 
hematite.  A  similar  interpretation  is  given  by  A.  Brunlechner*  to 
the  associated  siderite  and  limonite  at  Hiittenberg  in  Carinthia.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  waters  charged  with  ferrous  carbonate  Te- 
deposit  it  upon  contact  with  limestones.  Here  also  the  original  for- 
mation, the  main  ore  body,  is  sedimentary. 

The    following    analyses    represent    mixed    carbonates,    mainly 
ferriferous : 

Analyses  of  mixed  carbonates, 

A.  Iron  carbonate,   Sunday  Lake,   Michigan.     Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

B.  Iron  carbonate,  Penokee  district,  Michigan.     Analysis  by  R.  B.  Riggs. 

C.  Iron  carbonate,  Gunflint  I-ike,  Canada.     Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

D.  Ferrodolomite,  Marquette  district,  Michigan.     Analysis  by  G.  Steiger.     For  analy- 
ses A,  B,  C,  D,  and  others,  see  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  pp.  318-320,  1904. 

E.  Cobaltiferous  siderite,  from  a  mine  near  Neunkirchen,  Germany.     Analysis  by  (i. 
BOdlander,   Neues  Jahrb.,   1892,  pt.  2,  p.  236. 

F.  Mangandolomite,  Greiner,  Tyrol.     Analysis  by  K.  Eisenhuth,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min., 
vol.  35,  p.  582,   1902,     Other  analyses  of  dolomite,  etc.,  are  given  in  this  paper. 
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SIL.ICATF.1>   IRON   ORES. 

In  addition  to  siderite,  certain  sedimentary  silicates  serve  as  sources 
for  limonite, and  hematite  ores.  Glanconite,  for  example,  was  sug- 
gested by  K.  A.  F.  Penrose  ^  as  a  possible  parent  of  iron  ore,  and  a 
green  silicate  from  which  the  Mesabi  ores  are  derived  was  placed 
under  glauconite  by  J.  E.  Spurr/  C.  K.  Leith,<*  however,  in  his 
report  on  tlie  Mesabi  district,  has  shown  that  the  green  mineral  of 
the  ferruginous  cherts  is  not  glauconite,  but  a  hydrated  ferrous  or 
ferroso-ferric  silicate,  containing  no  potassium.  To  this  silicate  he 
gives  the  name  greenalite.     Its  composition,  as  shown  by  the  anal- 

"  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Gool.,  1803,  p.  .301. 

"Ann.  Itept.  CJeol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  1,  1802.  This  Is  a  monograph  on  the  Iron 
ores  of  Arkansas. 

'"  Bull.  No.  10,  Oeol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota,  1804. 
'^MoD.  r.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey,  vo\.  \?>,  vy>.  '2*5^';-^';^,  \^^"^. 
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« 

yses  made  by  G.  Steiger*  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  is  not  accurately  determinable,  for  the  green 
granules  can  not  be  mechanically  separated  from  the  enveloping 
chert.  Three  analyses  of  the  portion  of  the  rock  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  gave  the  following  results,  after  union  of  like  bases  and 
recalculation  to  100  per  cent.  For  comparison  with  them,  in  a  fourth 
column,  I  give  an  analysis  by  F.  Field  ^  of  a  green,  massive,  chloritic 
mineral  associated  with  the  cronstedtite  of  Cornwall : 

AnalyHCH  of  prccnalite.  etc. 
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Field's  mineral  and  the  greenalite  No.  2  are  very  similar,  and  ap- 
proach in  composition  a  hydrated  compound  of  the  garnet  type, 
Fe'"2Fe"8(Si04)3.3H20.  The  third  greenalite  analysis,  however,  is 
of  an  almost  entirely  ferrous  compound,  a  hydrous  metasilicate  ap- 
proaching the  formula  FeSiOg.aq.  It  is  evident  that  the  absolutely 
definite  silicate  is  yet  to  be  identified. 

In  the  analyses  cited  the  soluble  green  granules  formed  from  48  to 
82.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  greenalite  rock,  which,  according  to  Leith, 
represents  a  marine  sediment  analogous  to  glauconite.  From  this 
silicate,  by  leaching,  the  hydrous  hematites  of  the  Mesabi  district 
were  concentrated;  but  the  reactions  proposed  by  Leith  to  account, 
first,  for  the  greenalite  and,  later,  for  its  decomposition  are  largely 
hypothetical.  Iron,  in  solution  as  carbonate,  was  probably  brought 
into  the  ocean  by  waters  from  the  land,  and  precipitated  as  ferric 
hydroxide.  The  latter  compound,  partly  or  wholly  reduced  to  the 
ferrous  state  by  organic  matter  derived  from  marine  vegetation, 
then  combined  with  silica,  of  which  an  excess,  now  represented  by 
chert,  was  also  present.  These  processes  are  possible,  and  the  expla- 
nation thus  offered  to  account  for  the  iron-bearing  rocks  is  probable 
enough  to  be  provisionally  held,  at  least  until  something  better  is 
offered.  We  know  that  ferruginous  sediments  are  now  forming  in 
the  ocean;  we  know  that  chert,  in  many  cases,  is  of  organic  origin; 
and  these  facts  are  consistent  with  the  suppositions  summarized  above. 

At  a  number  of  European  localities  iron  ores  are  found  which  con- 
sist partly  of  silicates.     One  of  these,  thuringite,  is  a  member  of  the 

•  See  Leith,  op.  eit..  p.  246.     Discussion  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 
»Phll.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  5,  p.  52,  1878. 
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chlorite  group ;  but  another  chloritic  mineral,  chamosite,  which  occurs 
associated  with  magnetite,  limonite,  or  hematite  in  oolitic  aggrega- 
tions, is  more  definitely  an  ore  of  iron.  Its  composition,  as  deter- 
mined by  C.  Schmidt "  on  Swiss  material,  and  by  E.  R.  Zalinski  *  on 
Thuringian  specimens,  is  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
3Fe().Al,OT2Si()._..3II./).  The  nnich  rarer  mineral  cronstedtite  has 
probably  the  same  formula,  with  ferric  oxide  in  place  of  alumina; 
and  it  differs  from  greenalite,  as  represented  by  the  second  analysis 
of  the  latter,  in  containing  one  less  molecule  of  silica.  Berthierine, 
from  Hayanges,  near  Metz,  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  chamosite  and 
magnetite,''  and  forms  a  valuable  ore. 

Thase  silicates  all  undergo  alteration  with  great  ease,  yielding  ox- 
ides or  hydroxides  of  iron.  In  most  cases  the  ores  containing  them 
are  oolitic,  and  form  beds  of  sedimentary  origin.**  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  glauconite  and  greenalite,  with  which,  chemically,  they 
are  so  closely  allied.  How  they  were  formed  is  uncertain,  and  dif- 
ferent authorities  interpret  the  evidence  differently.  The  latest 
writer,  E.  R.  Zalinski,^  regards  thuringite  and  chamosite  as  secondary 
products,  derived  by  alteration  from  earlier  sediments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Ijower  Silurian  sea.  Whatever  the  final  conclusion  may  be, 
it  seems  clear  that  glauconite,  chamosite,  and  greenalite,  and  possibly 
other  allied  silicates,  were  all  formed  by  similar  reactions,  different 
local  conditions  having  determined  which  product  should  appear.' 

GYP817M. 

The  occurrence  of  g}^j)sum  as  a  sedimentary  rock  has  already  been 
partially  considered.^  It  may  form  on  a  large  scale  during  the  con- 
centration of  oceanic  and  other  natural  brines,  and  it  is  sometimes 
deposited  from  solution   in  fresh  waters.     Acid  waters  of  volcanic 


"Zeltschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  11,  p.  601,  1886. 

^Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  10,  p.  40.  1004. 

*"  See  A.  Lacroix,  Mln^ralo^le  de  la  Frame,  vol.  1,  p.  401,  for  this  and  other  French 
occurrences. 

''  On  the  ores,  locally  known  a.s  '•mlnette,"  of  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine,  see  Bleicher, 
Bull.  Soc.  indust.  de  ri':st,  1804  ;  L.  IIofTman,  Verhandl.  Naturhist.  Ver.  preuss.  Rhein- 
land,  etc.,  vol.  55,  p.  100,  1808;  IL  Ansel,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1901,  p.  81;  and  I^ 
van  Werveke,  idem,  p.  ;i06.  On  the  Thuringian  ores  see  H.  Loretz.  Jahrb.  K.  preuss, 
geol.  Landesanstalt,  1884,  p.  120.  Much  other  literature  is  cited  in  the  memoirs  men- 
tioned here. 

♦^  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  10,  p.  79,  1904.  Zalinski  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  vari- 
(#us  theories  which  have  been  framed  In  order  to  account  for  these  ores. 

f  In  addition  to  the  literature  already  cited,  the  following  American  reports  on  iron 
ores  are  worth  noticing:  W.  B.  I'hilllps,  Iron  Making  in  Alal>ama,  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Alabama  Geol.  Survey  in  1808.  S.  W.  McCallie,  Bull.  No.  10-A,  Geol.  Survey  (Jeorgia, 
1900,  on  the  brown  iron  ores  of  that  State.  H.  B.  C.  Nitze,  Bull.  No.  1,  North  Carolina 
(^Jeol.  Survey,  180:j.  F.  L.  Nason,  Report  on  Iron  Ores,  Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  1892. 
Rept.  of  Progress  F.  Second  Geol.  Survey  Pennsylvania,  1878,  on  the  ores  of  the  Juniata 
Valley.  E.  T.  Dumble,  Reports  on  the  Iron-ore  district  of  East  Texas :  Second  Ann.  Rept 
Texas  Geol.  Survey,  1801.  The  most  exhaustive  general  treatise  Is  R.  Beck's  great  mon- 
ograph, Die  Geschichte  des  Eisens. 
^See  ante,  pp.  173-185. 
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origin,*  or  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  by  acting  upon 
limestones,  also  produce  gypsum.  Its  appearance  as  an  accessory 
mineral  in  dolomitization  is  due  to  double  decomposition  between 
limestone  and  solutions  containing  magnesium  sulphate;  and  other 
sulphates  may  act  in  a  similar  way.  L.  Jowa,^  for  example,  prepared 
crystals  of  selenite  by  acting  upon  chalk  with  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  Gypsum  formed  by  reactions  of  this  order,  however,  is 
commonly  dissolved  by  the  waters  w  hich  assist  in  the  process,  and  is 
carried  away  to  be  diffused  or  deposited  elsewhere.  As  an  important 
rock  gypsum  is  generally  a  saline  residue.  Its  formation  in  the  first 
instance  is  probably  oftener  due  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  pyrite 
upon  lime-bearing  rocks  than  to  any  other  cause." 

NATmi:    8UL.PIIUR. 

Native  sulphur  is  a  frequent  companion  of  gypsum,  and  this,  too, 
may  be  produced  in  several  ways.  It  is  known  as  a  volcanic  subli- 
mate, and  is  a  product  of  reactions  between  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  incomplete  combustion 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  probably  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
2H2S+02=2H20+2S.'*  According  to  Becker,  who  studied  the  phe- 
nomena at  Sulphur  Bank,  California,  the  oxidation  of  H,S  to  H2SO4 
develops  201,500  calories.  The  oxidation  to  HoO+S  develops  only 
59,100  calories.  Hence,  where  oxygen  is  in  excess,  as  at  the  surface, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  completely  oxidized,  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed.  A  short  distance  below  the  surface  oxygen  is  deficient,  and 
then  sulphur  is  liberated.  Probably,  however,  the  actual  conditions 
are  more  complex.  Sulphur  dioxide  must  be  produced  to  some  ex- 
tent and  that  reacts  with  the  hydrogen  sulphide  to  form  sulphur 
also.  At  all  events,  sulphuric  acid  and  free  sulphur  both  occur  at 
Sulphur  Bank,  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  imposed  by 
theory.  The  deposition  of  sulphur  at  the  Rabbit  Hole  mines,  Ne- 
vada, is  also  ascribed  by  G.  I.  Adams  «  to  solfataric  activity. 

Sulphur  deposits  are  common  around  mineral  springs,  being  due 
to  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  and  the  latter  com- 
pound may  be  generated,  either  by  the  action  of  acid  w^aters  upon 
sulphides,  or  through  the  reduction  of  sulphates,  such  as  gypsum, 

*»  J.  W.  Dawson  (Acadian  Geology,  p.  262,  1801)  attributes  the  formation  of  gypsum 
in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  volcanic  sources,  on  lime- 
stones. 

»'Ann.  Soc.  g4ol.  Belg.,  vol.  23,  p.  cxxvlii,  1806. 

«•  For  data  upon  American  gypsum  see  G.  P.  Grimsley,  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  9, 
pt.  2,  1904 ;  Grimsley  and  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Univ.  Geol.  .Survey  Kansas,  vol.  5,  1899 ;  C.  R. 
Keyes,  Iowa  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  3,  pp.  257-304  ;  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Bull.  New  York  State 
Mus.,  vol.  3,  No.  11,  1893.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  223,  1904,  by  G.  I.  Adams  and 
others,  describes  the  gj'psum  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

*  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  254,  1888 ;  and  J.  Habermann, 
Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  38,  1904,  p.  101. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  225,  p.  497,  1904. 
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by  micro-organisms."  The  interpretation  of  any  given  locality  for 
sulphur  is  not  easy,  for  different  conditions  reign  in  different  places. 
In  one  deposit  the  evidence  of  thermal  reduction  may  be  clear,  while 
elsewhere  some  other  process  is  seen  to  have  been  operative.  The 
most  famous  of  all  sulphur  deposits  is  that  near  Girgenti,  in  Sicily, 
and  this  has  Ixvn  variously  interpreted,  (lypsum,  sulphur,  celestite, 
and  aragonite  are  here  intimately  associated,  in  what  is  evidently  a 
sedimentary  formation  not  far  removed  from  a  center  of  great  vol- 
canic activity.  The  sulphur,  therefore,  has  been  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  volcanic,  by  others  as  a  product  of  nonvolcanic  agencies, 
and  the  conditions  ai*e  such  that  either  supposition  can  be  strongly 
supported.  Sicily  abounds  in  solfataras,  and  in  springs  charged  with 
hydrogen  sulphide;  and  these  may  well  have  brought  the  sulphur 
from  volcanic  sources  far  below  the  surface.  Its  deposition,  in  that 
case,  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  has 
taken  place  under  aqueous  rather  than  igneous  conditions;  and  this 
view,  with  differences  in  detail,  has  been  adopted  by  various  author- 
ities.^ A.  von  Lasaulx,*'  for  example,  has  argued  that  the  sulphur 
was  deposited  from  waters  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  and  cal- 
cium carbonate  during  concentration  in  fresh-water  basins;  and  G. 
Spezia  **  has  developed  a  similar  argument  more  fully.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  association  of  sulphur  and  gypsum  without  assuming 
the  derivation  of  one  from  the  other,  Spezia  cites  an  observ^ation  of 
A.  Bechamp,^  who  found  that  when  hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed 
into  water  containing  suspended  calcium  carbonate  the  latter  waj? 
partly  .decomposed  and  calcium  hydrosulphide  was  formed.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  by  Spezia,^  but  with  fragments  of  marble 
and  under  a  j)ressure  of  six  atmospheres.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
was  found  to  contain  a  sulphide,  and  upon  evaporation  to  small 
bulk  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  deposited  microscopic  crystals  of 
calcite,  sulphur,  and  gypsum.  By  a  reaction  of  this  kind,  between 
the  sedimentary  limestones  and  the  ascending  sulphureted  waters, 
the  observed  association  of  minerals  may  have  been  produced. 
Wherever  such  waters  act  slowly  upon  limestones  free  sulphur  w^ith 
gypsum  is  likely  to  be  formed.^     It  nuist  be  observed,  however,  that 

"  See  especially  E.  riaiichud,  Compt.  Uend.,  vol.  84,  p.  235,  1877  ;  vol.  95,  p.  1363, 
1882.     Also  A.  Ktard  and  I..  Olivier,  idem.  vol.  05.  p.  840,  18S2. 

*  R.  Travaglia  (Bol.  Com.  geol..  1889,  p.  110),  however,  regards  the  SiciUan  sulphur 
as  having  been  formed  through  the  reduction  of  gypsum  by  organic  matter,  the  remains 
of  marine  animals. 

*•  Neues  Jahrb.,    1870,  p.  400. 

•^  Sull'  origine  del  solfo  noi  giacimenti  solUfrri  della  Sicilia,  Torino,  1892.  The  theo- 
ries relative  to  the  origin  of  Sicilian  sulphur  are  exhaustively  summed  up  and  discussed 
in  this  memoir.     Several  Italian  works,  cited  by  Spezia,  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult. 

"  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16.  p.  234,  1860. 

^Op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

0  Other  examples  are  given  by  R.  Hrauns,  Chemische  Mineralogie,  p.  366.  L.  Dleula- 
fait  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  97,  p.  51,  1883)  has  suggested  that  polysulphides  of  calcium 
and  strontium  may  assist  In  the  tovmaUou  ot  ^\i\v\\wt  ^^vq^sW,^. 
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the  partial  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  limestone 
would  also  produce  the  same  association  of  substances.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  a  large  crystal  of  gypsum  from  Cianciana,  H. 
Sjogren"  found  a  fluid  inclusion  which  yielded  liquid  enough  for 
analysis.  Its  composition  resembled  that  of  sea  water,  and  the  cavity 
also  contained  hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  considerable  deposits  of  sulphur  found  in  western  Texas  are 
also  associated  with  gypsum,  and  with  waters  which  contain  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  Some  waters  from  the  sulphur  beds  are  strongly 
acid,  and  E.  M.  Skeats  ^  reports  one  water  which  carried  1,360  parts 
per  million,  or  79.08  grains  per  gallon,  of  free  H0SO4.  The  deposits 
are  associated  with  limestones,  which  are  soifietimes  bituminous,  and 
at  some  points,  as  described  by  Richardson,  gypsum  has  evidently 
been  formed  by  alteration  of  the  carbonate.  At  Cove  Creek,  in 
Utah,  sulphur  occurs  in  great  quantities  as  an  impregnation  of  lime- 
stone and  shale,  and  gj'psum  is  also  abundant.''  So  far  as  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  concerned,  the  association  of  limestone,  gypsum, 
sulphur,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  seems  to  be  quite  general,  although 
not  absolutely  invariable.  The  association  of  sulphur  with  petroleum 
or  bituminous  matter  is  also  common. 

CEIiESTITE. 

Celestite,  the  sulphate  of  strontium,  SrS04,  is  another  mineral  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  also  occurs  in  Sicily  with  the  gj^psum 
and  sulphur.  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  minerals  of  the 
Sicilian  deposits.  In  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  according  to 
E.  H.  Kraus  and  W.  F.  Hunt,^  the  celestite  is  found  disseminated 
through  dolomite,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the  rock  at  the  point 
especially  studied  contained  over  14  per  cent  of  the  strontium  com- 
pound. Below  this  layer  there  is  a  porous  stratum,  with  cavities 
containing  celestite  and  free  sulphur.  The  latter  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  and  is  evidently  derived  by  reduction  from  the 
sulphate.  Kraus  ^  has  also  reported  celestite  as  extensively  dissemi- 
nated through  dolomitic  limestone  near  Syracuse,  New  York.  At 
Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  the  limestones  contain  disseminated  celestite, 
and  caverns  exist  which  are  lined  with  crystals  of  that  mineral.^ 

"Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  Tpsala,  vol.  1,  No.  2,  1893.  A  similar  inclusion  was  earlier  deserll)cd 
by  O.  Silvestri,  (lazz.  ehim.  Ital..  vol.  12,  p.  0.  1882. 

*  Univ.  Texas  Mineral  Survey.  Bull.  No.  2,  1002.  See  also  (i.  H.  Uichardson.  idem; 
Bull.  No.  9,  p.  (i8,  1901.  The  sulphur  deposits  of  Louisiana  are  described  by  L.  Baldaccl, 
II  giaclmento  solfifero  della  Louisiana,  Rome,  1900. 

*  See  G.  vom  Rath.  Neues  .Tahrb.,  1884.  pt.  1,  p.  2r)9.  Vom  Rath  regards  this  deposit 
as  of  volcanic   (or  solfataric?)   origin. 

*Am.   Jour.   Sci.,  4th  ser.,   vol.   21.   p.   237.    1900.     See  also  W.    II.   Sherzer.   Idem,   3d 
ser.,  vol.  50,  p.  24G,  1895  ;  and  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  7.  pt.  1,  p.  208,  1900. 
•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  18,  p.  30,  1904. 
/Kraus,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19,  p.  286,  1905. 

14399— Bull.  330— OS 32 
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The  celestite  here  has  evidently  been  leached  out  from  the  surround- 
ing rocks  and  redeposited  in  the  cavities.  Although  strontium  sul- 
phate is  much  less  soluble  than  gypsum,  it  is  more  soluble  than 
calcium  carbonate,  and  therefore  it  may  be  dissolved  away  from  the 
latter.  In  Transylvania,  according  to  A.  Koch,®  celestite  and  barite 
occur  together  in  bituminous  limestone.  H.  Bauerman  and  C.  Le 
Neve  Foster  ^  report  celestite  in  a  nummulitic  limestone  in  Egypt,  and 
the  crystals  sometimes  inclose  fossil  remains.  It  also  appears  as 
filling  the  interior  of  fossil  shells,  esi>ecially  the  chambers  of  nautili. 
At  Condorcet,  in  France,  as  described  by  Lachat,  celestite  is  found 
associated  with  gypsum  in  limestone.*^  Examples  of  this  kind  might 
be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  Strontium  and  calcium  are  so 
nearly  related  chemically  that  their  common  association  in  rocks  is 
something  to  be  naturally  expected. 

BARITK. 

Barite,  the  barium  sulphate,  BaS04,  is  closely  akin  mineralogically 
to  celestite,  but  is  more  characteristically  found  in  metalliferous 
veins  than  in  bedded  formations.**  Its  occurrence  as  a  cement  in 
sandstones  has  already  been  noticed,*'  and  it  has  also  been  observed 
as  a  sintery  or  even  stalactitic  deposit  from  spring  and  mine  waters.^ 

P.  P.  Bedson  ^  found  barium  to  be  present  in  notable  amounts  in 
an  English  colliery  water ;  and  T.  Richardson  *  has  described  a 
deposit  of  barite  from  a  similar  solution.  Like  deposits  from  other 
English  collieries  have  been  reported  by  F.  Clowes,*  who  analyzed 
samples  containing  from  81.37  to  93.35  per  cent  of  BaS04.  The 
pipes  carrying  water  from  the  mines  which  yielded  these  sediments 
were  often  choked  by  them,  the  Jbiirinm  sulphate  being  rarely  absent 
and  frequently  their  chief  constituent.  At  Doughty  Springs,  in 
Delta  County,  Colorado,  according  to  W.  P.  Headden,^  large  masses 
of  sinter  have  formed,  consisting  at  some  points  of  nearly  pure  ba- 
rium sulphate,  which  at  other  points  is  mixed  with  minor  to  dominant 
quantities  of  calcium  carbonate.  Barytic  sinters  are  also  formed 
by  a  brine  spring  in  a  mine  at  Lautenthal,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
and  these  have  ]>een  carefully  studied  by  G.  Lattermann.*     In  this 

«  Mln.  pet.  MItth..  vol.  9.   p.  410,   1888. 

''Quart.  Jour.  (ieol.  Soc,  vol.  25.  p.  40,  1800. 

*■  Ann.  mines,  7tli  Her.,  vol.   20,  p.  557,  1881. 

''See  L.  Dieulafait.  Conipt.  Rend.,  vol.  1)7,  p.  51,  IHH'A. 

^  See  ante,  p.  4()1. 

^  For  the  distribution  of  Imrium  in  wateis,  etc.,  see  R.  Delkeskamp,  Notizbl.  Ver. 
Erdkunde,  4th  ser.,  Heft  21,  pp.  47-83,  1<>00.  On  the  distribution  of  barium  and  stron- 
tium in  sedimentary  rocks,  see  L.  Collot,  Compt.  Itend.,  vol.  141,  p.  832,  1905. 

"  Zonr.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  0,  p.  712,  1887. 

*  Kept.  Brit.  Assoc,  1803,  p.  54. 

<  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  40,  p.  308,  1889. 

i  Proc.  Colorado  Scl.  Soc.  vol.  8,  p.  1,  1905. 

*  Jahrb.  K.  prcuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1888,  p.  259. 
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case  they  are  precipitated  by  the  mingling  of  the  sulphate-bearing 
mine  waters  with  the  brine  from  the  spring.  Lattermann's  analyses 
of  the  two  waters,  as  stated  by  him  in  grams  per  liter,  are  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  spring  and  mine  waters  at  LautenthaL 


BaClj. 
SrClj. 


Spring. 


CaCl,. . 
MgCl,.. 
NaCl.. 
KCl... 
MgSOi. 
ZnSO^. 


0.318 

10!l20 

4.360 

68.168 

.458 


Mine 
water. 


1.515 
.023 
4.533 


The  barytic  deposits  from  these  waters  contain  strontium,  and 
appear  in  several  forms — as  stalactites,  as  mud,  and  as  incrustations. 
Analyses  of  them  by  Fernandez  and  Bragard  show  the  subjoined 
proportions  of  the  two  principal  ingredients." 

Barimn  and  strontium  sulphates  in  deposits  at  LautenthaL 


White 
stalac- 
tites. 


Brown 
stalac- 
tites. 


Mud. 


Crusts. 


BaS04. 
SrSO^.. 


84.81 
12.04 


83.88 
8.64 


82.3 
13.4 


92.44 
4.32 


Similar  mixtures  of  the  two  sulphates  intermediate  between  barite 
and  celestite  are  well  known  in  crystalline  form,  and  calcium  sulphate 
is  often  present  also.  A  remarkable  banded  barite,  from  Pettis 
County,  Missouri,  described  by  C.  Luedeking  and  H.  A.  Wheeler,* 
had  the  following  composition: 

Analysis  of  hariic  from  Pettis  County,  Missouri. 

B11SO4 87.2 

SrSO* 10. 9 

CaSO^ .2 

(NHJ,S04 .  2 

H,0 2. 4 


100.9 


The  presence  of  an  ammonium  salt  in  such  a  mineral  is  most 
unusual. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  occurrences  of  barite  indicate  that  it  is  a 
mineral  of  aqueous  origin.  It  may  form  as  a  direct  deposit  from 
waters,  or  as  a  precipitate  when  different  waters  commingle,  or,  as 

•  Complete  analyses  are  given  In  the  original  memoir  by  Lattermann. 
*Am.  Jour.  Scl..  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  495,  1891.     The  presence  of  ammonium  salts  was 
independently  verified  by  tests  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo\o?»VR»\  ^>!«.^«^ , 
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C.  W.  Dickson  «  has  shown,  by  a  reaction  between  solutions  of  barium 
bicarbonate  and  gypsum.  Barium  sulphate  is  also  produced,  accord- 
ing to  Dickson,  when  the  bicarbonate  solution  is  brought  into  contact 
with  oxidizing  pyrite ;  and  its  presence  in  limestones  is  attributed  to 
a  possible  coincidence  of  the  two  reactions.  The  oxidizing  pyrite  is 
first  instrumental  in  transforming  calcium  carbonate  to  sulphate,  and 
the  latter  then  undergoes  double  decomposition  with  the  percolating 
barium  solutions.  The  original  source  of  the  barium  is  in  the  feld- 
spars and  micas  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  which  it  is  dissolved 
out  during  the  ordinary  process  of  weathering. 

One  very  different  occurrence  of  barite  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  the  Salem  district  of  India  T.  H.  Holland  ^  found  a  remarkable 
network  of  veins  consisting  of  quartz  and  barite,  with  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  first  mineral  and  30  of  the  second.  These  veins  are 
mostly  in  pyroxenic  gneiss,  and  one  cuts  a  dike  of  augite  diorite, 
and  Holland,  for  structural  reasons,  regarded  the  quartz-barite  rock 
as  a  segregation  from  the  original  magma.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  chemically  improbable.  In  a  molten  state  quartz  (or  free 
silica)  would  react  upon  barium  sulphate,  to  form  a  silicate  and  set 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur  dioxide  free.  Quartz  and  barite  are  mag- 
matically  incompatible. 

FliUOllITE. 

Fluorite  or  fluor  spar,  calcium  fluoride,  CaF^,,  is  also  a  common 
mineral  in  dolomites  and  limestones,^  and  it  is  often  associated  with 
galena  and  zinc  blende.  Crystals  of  it  are  found  in  limestone  geodes, 
where  it  has  evidently  been  deposited  from  solution.  In  some  cases 
•  it  nuiy  have  been  formed  by  fluoride  solutions  percolating  through 
and  replacing  limestone.  Its  commonest  occurrence  is  as  a  filling 
of  veins.** 

«  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  23.  p.  860.  1002. 

''  Rec.  (Jeol.  Survey,  India,  vol.  'M\  p.  230,  1807. 

''  See  unte,  p.  273,  for  an  account  of  fluorite  as  a  rock-forming  mineral.  Also  p.  4G1 
for  fluorite  as  a  cement  In  sandstones. 

•'  For  a  description  of  the  great  fluor  spar  deposits  in  Kentuclcy  and  southern  lllinoi;$. 
see  S.  F.  l^mnions.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  I'nj;..  vol.  21,  p.  31,  1803 ;  H.  P.  Bain,  Bull. 
U.  S.  Oool.  Survey  No.  255,  1005;  E.  O.  Ulrich  and  W.  S.  T.  Smith,  Prof.  l»aper  V.  S. 
(ieol.  Survey  No.  :w,  1005.  On  the  iluor  spar  of  San  Roque,  Cordoba,  Argentin*i,  see 
J.  Valentin,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1800,  p.  104. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
MET  AMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

METAMORPHIC    PROCESSES. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  adjective  metamorphic  maj  be  applied  to 
any  rock  which  has  undergone  any  sort  of  change.  Practically,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  to  describe  a  well-defined  class  of  rocks  in  which  the 
transformation  from  an  original  form  has  been  nearly  complete.  A 
slightly  altered  igneous  or  sedimentary  rock  is  not  commonly  called 
metamorphic ;  neither  is  a  mass  of  decomposition  products  so  desig- 
nated. The  gneisses,  the  schists,  quartzite,  marble,  and  serpentine 
are  the  most  familiar  examples  of  metamorphism,  and  in  each  case 
an  antecedent  rock  has  been  changed  into  a  new  rock  by  one  or  sev- 
eral among  many  different  processes. 

Some  varieties  of  metamorphism  are  entirely  physical  or  structural, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  considered  in  this  memoir.  Metamorphoses 
which  represent  only  a  development  of  slaty  or  schistose  structure 
are  of  this  kind.  In  most  cases,  however,  metamorphism  is  accom- 
panied by  chemical  changes,  which  are  indicated  by  the  production 
of  new  minerals,  and  this  sort  of  metamorphism  concerns  us  now. 
It  may  be  regional,  when  large  areas  are  affected,  or  a  phenomenon 
limited  to  a  contact  between  two  reacting  rocks,  but  these  distinc- 
tions are  of  little  significance  chemically.  The  chemical  phases  of 
the  process  are  all  that  we  need  to  consider  at  present. 

The  reactions  involved  in  metamorphism  are  not  difficult  to  classify. 
The  following  changes  are  probably  the  most  important : 

1.  Molecular  rearrangements,  as  in  the  process  of  uralitization, 
when  a  pyroxene  rock  is  changed  into  one  characterized  by  amphibole. 

2.  Metamorphism  by  hydration.  The  conversion  of  a  peridotite 
or  pyroxenite  into  serpentine  is  a  case  of  this  kind,  although  some- 
thing more  than  simple  hydration  is  involved  in  the  change. 

3.  Metamorphism  by  dehydration.  The  change  of  limonite  to 
hematite  and  of  bauxite  to  emery  are  good  examples.  Alterations 
of  this  class,  however,  are  often  more  profound  than  dehydration 
alone  can  account  for,  especially  when  they  take  place  at  high  tem- 
peratures. Then  the  molecules  of  hydrous  minerals  may  be  broken 
down,  as  when  serpentine  breaks  up  into  olivine  and  enstatite,  or  talc 
into  a  metasilicate  and  quartz. 
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4.  Oxidations  and  reductions,  which  affect  chiefly  the  iron  oxides 
of  the  rocks.  Ferrous  compounds  become  ferric,  and  hematite,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  reduced  to  magnetite. 

5.  Changes  other  than  hydration,  produced  by  percolating  sohi- 
tions.  Cementation  is  one  process  of  this  kind,  and  the  change  from 
sandstone  to  quartzite  is  a  common  example  of  it.  In  other  cases 
the  solutions  effect  chemical  transformations,  and  develop  new  com- 
pounds.   The  dolomitization  of  limestone  is  a  case  in  point. 

G.  Metamorphism  by  the  action  of  gases  and  vapors,  the  so-called 
"  mineralizing  agents."  This  process  generates  new  minerals  within 
a  rock,  and  introduces,  like  solutions,  new  constituents. 

7.  Metamorphism  by  igneous  intrusions.  This  heading  covers  the 
changes  due  to  the  intrusion  of  molten  matter  into  or  between  rock 
masses,  whereby  a  class  of  "  contact  minerals  "  is  formed. 

Although  this  classification  is  simple,  it  is  only  superficially  so. 
It  is  useful  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  its  application  to  concrete 
exam;ples  of  metamorphism  is  not  always  easy.  Two  or  more  proc- 
esses may  operate  simultaneously,  or  they  may  shade  into  one  an- 
other, with  all  sorts  of  variations  in  detail  due  to  variations  in  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  All  of  these  considerations  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  dealing  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  metamorphism.  The 
ideal  simplicity  is  not  often  found. 

In  the  study  of  nietamorphic  phenomena  the  conceptions  developed 
by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  «  are  also  helpful.  Van  Hise  divides  the  litho- 
sphere  into  two  zones — an  upper  zone  of  katamorphism  and  a  lower 
of  anamorphism.  The  zone  of  katamorphism  is  furthermore  sub- 
divided into  two  belts — one  the  belt  of  weathering,  the  other  that  of 
cenientation.  These  approximately  concentric  shells  are  character- 
ized by  definite  chemical  differences,  which  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  uppermost  shell  of  all,  the  belt  of  weathering,  extends  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the  ground  water,  and  its 
thickness  is  very  variable.  It  is  essentially  the  region  of  rock  de- 
composition, and  its  reactions  are  mainly  those  of  hydration,  oxida- 
tion, absorption  of  carbonic  acid  with  liberation  of  silica,  and  losses 
of  material  by  leaching.  It  is  also  a  region  of  low  pressure, 
relatively  low  temperature,  and  great  porosity.  In  it  the  complex 
sili(*ates  are  broken  down  into  sim,pler  compounds,  from  which, 
within  the  l)elt,  they  are  rarely  regenerated. 

The  belt  of  cementation  is  that  which  contains  the  ground  water. 
Its  rocks  are  more  or  less  porous  and  fractured,  its  temperature  is 
still  not  high,  but  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  reconsolidation  of  sedimentary  material.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  birthplace  of  such  rocks  as  shales  and  sandstones.     In  the  belt 


«  Treat Is(»  on  raetamorpMam  •.  Mow.  V.  ^.  '^i^X.  '^vxtNft^,  nc\V  v\^  V3A4, 
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above  it  solution  is  a  leading  process,  but  here,  in  the  accumulated 
ground  water,  redeposition  rules.  Hence  its  name,  the  belt  of  cemen- 
tation. 

In  the  zone  of  anamorphism,  which  lies  below  the  region  of  the 
ground  water,  the  rocks  are  no  longer  distinctly  porous.  The  pres- 
sure above  them  tends  to  close  up  all  pores  and  fractures.  The  tem- 
perature is  also  relatively  high — ^that  is,  below  the  melting  point  of 
the  rocks,  but  possibly  above  the  critical  temperature'  of  water. 
Under  these  conditions  the  reactions  of  the  upper  zone  are  reversed. 
Instead  of  hydration,  there  is  dehydration;  reduction  is  more  com- 
mon than  oxidation;  carbonates  are  decomposed  and  silicates  are 
regenerated.  Pneumatolytic  reactions  are  characteristic  of  this 
region,  and  so  too  are  metasomatic  changes.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  the  development,  under  pressure,  of  the  heavier  and  denser  rock- 
forming  minerals  and  of  the  species  which  contain  constitutional 
water,  fluorine,  or  boric  oxide.  Garnet,  staurolite,  muscovite,  epi- 
dote,  and  tourmaline  are,  for  examples,  typical  minerals  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

According  to  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  the  minerals  of  the  upper  zone  are 
those  which  ar6  formed  with  increase  of  volume  and  evolution  of 
heat.  In  the  lower  zone,  contraction  and  absorption  of  heat  occur. 
These  distinctions,  of  course,  are  general,  not  absolute,  and  should 
only  be  accepted  in  a  broad  way.  They  stand  for  prevailing  tend- 
encies, to  which  many  exceptions  are  possible.  Nor  can  the  belts 
and  zones  be  rigorously  delimited,  for  they  shade  into  and  even 
interpenetrate  one  another.  Material  formed  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing is  covered  up  by  sediments,  and  presently  finds  itself  within  the 
belt  of  cementation.  Still  later,  covered  more  deeply,  it  may  pass 
into  the  zone  of  anamorphism.  So  also,  by  erosion,  a  part  of  the 
anamorphic  zone  may  be  uncovered  and  brought  within  the  realm 
of  weathering.  To  all  of  these  changes  chemical  changes  correspond, 
so  that  the  same  mass  of  material  can  be  metamorphosed,  in  opposite 
directions,  over  and  over  again.  A  clay  becomes  a  shale;  that  is 
transformed  into  a  schist  or  gneiss,  and  that  again  may  pass  back 
into  clay.  The  phenomena  of  decomposition,  of  reconsolidation,  and 
of  recrystallization  form  parts  of  a  cycle  of  changes  which  are  recog- 
nized mainly  by  their  interruptions.  The  definite  products  to  which 
we  give  definite  names  represent  temporary  stoppages  or  periods  of 
slow  change  in  the  progress  of  the  cycle. 

In  both  zones  of  the  lithosphere  water  is  the  chief  agent  of  chem- 
ical metamorphism.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  zone  of  katamor- 
phism,  where  it  acts  mainly  as  a  liquid  and  fills  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  pore  spaces  of  the  rocks.  In  the  zone  of  anamorphism 
water  is  much  less  abundant  and  operates  in  the  subcapillary  and 
intermolecular  spaces,  where,  because  of  tVie  \v\jj^<^ic  \,^\xv^x^\^««»^^^- 
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is  probably  present,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  as  vapor.  At  a  depth 
of  about  10  kilometers  the  critical  temperature  of  water  is  likely  to 
be  reached,  and  its  chemical  activity  should  then  be  very  high.  The 
well-known  corrosive  action  of  superheated  steam  upon  glass  is  an 
illustration  of  this  point.  Even  when  the  water  is  still  liquid,  at 
temperatures  of  over  200°,  it  may  form  a  fluid  or  pasty  mass  with 
some  silicates,  as  was  shown  by  C.  Barus*  in  his  experiments  upon 
aqueo-igneous  fusion. 

In  the  zone  of  katamorphism  the  water  is  moving  freely,  percolat- 
ing from  phice  to  place.  In  the  lower  zone  its  mobility  must  be 
much  diminished,  so  that  on  a  given  particle  of  rock  it  acts  for  a 
longer  time.  It  may  appear  in  this  zone,  according  to  Van  Hise,  in 
three  ways — as  water  held  by  buried  sedimentaries,  as  water  liberated 
from  hydrous  compounds  by  heat  or  pressure,  and  as  magmatic  water 
contained  in  igneous  intrusions.  But  from  whatever  source  it  may 
be  derived,  its  chemical  functions  are  the  same.  It  acts  as  a  solvent 
upon  practically  all  the  rock-forming  minerals;  it  therefore  trans- 
fers matter  slowly  from  point  to  point  and  in  that  way  assists  in 
bringing  about  recrystallization.  In  so  doing  the  water  is  partly 
taken  up  into  the  molecules  of  new  compounds,  such  as  staurolite, 
epidote,  mica,  and  tourmaline,  of  which  it  forms  a  constitutional 
part  and  from  which  it  can  only  be  expelled  at  temperatures  ap- 
proaching or  even  exceeding  a  red  heat.  Loosely  combined  water 
thus  becomes  firmly  combined  water  and  ceases  for  the  time  being  to 
be  further  active.  A  reference  back  to  the  chapter  upon  rock-form- 
ing minerals  will  show  how  many  syntheses  have  depended  upon 
heating  the  constituent  substances  with  water  under  pressure.  The 
minerals  thus  formed  are  characteristic  of  the  zone  of  anamorphism, 
even  though  they  are  not  confined  to  it. 

The  sediments,  as  a  rule,  contain  organic  matter.  When  they 
reach,  hv  burial,  the  high  temperatures  of  this  zone,  the  organic 
matter  is  (l(»com posed,  yielding  free  carbon,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen, 
and  water.  The  fre(»  carl)()n  may  appear  in  the  metamorphosed  rocks 
as  amorphous  particles  or  it  may  be  recrystallized  into  graphite;  the 
carbon  dioxide  may  escape,  working  its  way  slowly  upward,  or  it 
may  be  cau^rht  and  inclosed  within  crystals  of  quartz  or  other  min- 
erals. Inclusions  of  this  kind  are  common,  and  so  also  are  inclusions 
of  free  carbon. 

In  this  process  of  decomposition  the  organic  matter  of  the  sedi- 
ments acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  transforming  ferric  to  ferrous 
compounds.  \Vlien  magnetite  is  thus  formed  from  limonite,  the  reduc- 
tion is  partial,  but  when  the  iron  compounds  of  a  clay  are  metamor- 
phosed into  staurolite  or  tourmaline,  the  change  from  ferric  to  ferrous 
is   nearly   or   quite   complete.      It    must   not   be   assumed,  however, 

*  ^ec  ante,  \>.  *2.\\. 
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that  organic  matter  is  the  only  reducing  agent  during  metamor- 
phism.  We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  hydrogen  may  be 
either  occhided  in  or  generated  from  heated  rocks,"  and  its  activity 
as  a  reducer  may  be  very  great.  But  on  this  point,  geologically 
speaking,  there  is  little  positive  knowledge.  We  are  compelled  to 
deal,  more  or  less,  with  reasonable  inferences. 

By  the  action  of  the  heated  waters  much  silica  is  liberated,  which 
recrystallizes  in  part  as  quartz.  Some  of  it,  however,  attacks  the 
limestones  of  the  buried  sedimentaries,  liberating  carbon  dioxide  and 
forming  silicates,  such  as  wollastonite.  WHien,  however,  a  large  mass 
of  fairly  pure  limestone  or  dolomite  reaches  the  anamorphic  zone,  it 
is  reerystallized  into  marble.  This  change,  and  also  the  formation 
of  dolomite,  was  considered  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where 
the  subject  was  perhaps  out  of  place.  Some  of  the  concomitant 
changes  will  be  discussed  later. 

One  great  distinction  between  the  two  zones  remains  to  be  noted. 
In  the  belt  of  weathering  the  transfer  of  material  from  point  to  point, 
both  by  mechanical  and  by  chemical  means,  is  a  conspicuous  feature. 
In  the  belt  of  cementation  the  meclianical  transfers  become  less  prom- 
inent, but  the  moving  waters  carry  much  matter  long  distances  in 
solution.  In  the  zone  of  anamorphism  the  mechanical  movements 
become  relatively  insignificant  and  the  chemical  changes  are  prac- 
tically effected  in  place — that  is,  the  chemical  movements  (5f  matter 
within  the  lower  zone  are  only  through  trifling  distances,  and  the 
transformations  are  effected  w  ith  material  close  at  hand.  The  upper 
zone  is,  then,  emphatically  a  zone  of  mobility;  while  the  material  of 
the  lower  zone,  being  under  great  pressure,  is  comparatively  immov- 
able. I  speak  now,  of  course,  of  certain  kinds  of  movement;  the 
motions  of  the  earth's  crust,  its  upheavals  and  depressions,  the  dis- 
placing influence  of  igneous  intrusions,  etc.,  are  phenomena  of  a  dif- 
ferent order.  Neither  do  I  use  the  terms  movable  and  immovable 
in  any  absolute  sense,  for  they  have  only  a  relative  meaning.  The 
freedom  of  motion  in  the  upper  zone  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the 
lower;  and  because  of  that  fact  the  phenomena  of  the  two  zones 
become  strongly  contrasted. 

CIiA881FICATTOT^. 

• 

The  classification  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
The  criterion  of  structure  is  not  sufficiently  general,  and  that  of 
genesis  is  too  vague.  We  can  not  always  determine  the  genesis  of 
a  given  rock,  and  when  we  are  able  to  do  so,  the  result,  for  purposes 
of  classification,  may  be  unsatisfactory.  A  gneiss  can  be  derived 
from  an  igneous  rock  or  from  one  of  sedimentary  origin,  the  product 
being  sensibly  the  same  in  both  cases.     It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 

•  See  ante,  pp.  224-232,  for  the  experiments  ot  TWden,  Tt«ln^t^,  Qi«.x3LWKt,  ^\5i.. 
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classify  these  rocks  on  the  basis  of  their  composition ;  but  here  again 
there  are  difficulties,  even  greater,  perhaps,  than  those  which  becloud 
the  classification  of  purely  igneous  material.*  Quite  dissimilar  rocks 
may  have  very  similar  composition.  In  fact,  no  single  classifica- 
tion covers  all  the  ground;  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  do  not 
arrange  themselves  in  linear  sequence.  They  form  an  irregular  net- 
work of  interlacing  lines,  with  all  manner  of  intersections  and  fre- 
quent disturbances. 

Taking  all  of  the  difficulties  into  account,  I  prefer  to  study  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  with  reference  to 
the  chemical  processes  which  have  governed  their  formation.  I  have 
already  stated  that  several  processes  may  take  part  in  a  single 
metamorphosis;  but  in  many  cases  one  process  predominates.  The 
conspicuous  process,  then,  gives  a  basis  for  classifying  our  data, 
which  need  not,  however,  exclude  other  arrangements  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  method  supplements,  but  does  not  supplant  its  rivals. 
For  convenience  we  may  also  divide  the  metamorphic  rocks  into  three 
classes,  as  follows :  First,  those  derived  from  igneous  rocks ;  second, 
those  of  sedimentary  origin;  third,  rocks  formed  by  contact  reac- 
tions between  the  igneous  and  the  sedimentary. 

The  metamorphism  of  the  igneous  rocks  is  commonly  a  deep-seated 
phenomenon;  that  is,  its  conspicuous  examples  are  formed  in  the 
zone  of  anamorphism,  or  under  anamorphic  conditions.  Leaving 
mechanical  or  structural  changes  out  of  consideration,  its  conspicu- 
ous feature  is  of  the  order  of  a  molecular  rearrangement;  in  other 
words,  the  older  minerals  are  transformed  into  new  species,  some- 
times by  simple  paramorphism  and  sometimes  with  transfer  of  ma- 
terial from  one  molecule  to  another.  In  general,  as  F.  Becke^ 
has  shown,  the  rearrangements  are  attended  by  decrease  of  volume, 
the  product  of  the  change  being  denser  than  the  original  material. 
For  example,  in  the  special  case  chosen  by  Becke,  the  plagioclase  and 
orthoclase  of  a  rock  containing  a  little  water  were  transformed  into 
a  mixture  of  albite,  zoisite,  muscovite,  and  quartz,  the  volume  reduc- 
tion being  in  the  ratio  of  547.1:  462.5,  a  loss  of  over  15  per  cent. 
A  number  of  similar  condensations  are  cited  by  U.  Grubenmann :  <" 
and  although  the  calculations  are  necessarily  crude,  they  are  none 


«  r.  Urubenmann  (Die  Kristullinen  Schiefer,  Berlin,  vol.  1,  1904;  vol.  2,  1907)  has 
attempted  to  form  a  chemical  classification  of  the  schists,  which  resembles  Ofluinn's  dis- 
cussion of  the  i^eous  rocks. 

»  Neues  Jahrb.,  1896,  pt.  2,  p.  182. 

''  Die  Krlstallinen  Schiefer,  pp.  34-38,  Berlin,  1904.  Grubenmann's  data  are  taken 
from  a  paper  by  P.  Becke,  in  Compt.  Rend.  IX  Cong.  g^l.  internat..  p.  553.  1903. 
See  also  F.  I>ocwinson-I/essing.  Studien  fiber  die  Eruptivgesteine :  Compt.  Rend.  VU 
Cong.  gtol.  Internat.,  St.  Petersburg,  1897. 
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the  less  conclusive."    The  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
does  not  destroy  its  general  validity. 

From  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  the  more  noteworthy  meta- 
morphoses within  the  igneous  rocks  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  headings: 

1.  Change  of  pyroxene  to  amphibole. 

2.  Change  of  feldspar  to  mica. 
.'{.  Change  of  feldspar  to  zoisite. 

4.  Change  of  feldspar  to  scapolite. 

5.  Formation  of  epidote. 
G.  Formation  of  garnet. 

7.  Change  of  hornblende  to  chlorite. 

8.  Segregation  of  albite  from  plagioclase. 

9.  Formation  of  serpentine. 

10.  Alteration  of  ilmenite. 

This  schedule  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  for  many  other  minor 
changes  are  to  be  observed  in  the  metamorphism  of  igneous  rocks. 
Every  primary  mineral  that  they  contain  may  give  rise  to  secondary 
species,  and  these  represent  all  orders  of  transformation  from  the 
slightest  modification  to  the  complete  molecular  breaking  down 
which  is  seen  in  the  processes  of  weathering.  Decompositions,  how- 
ever, are  not  now  under  discussion;  we  are  dealing  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  recrystallization  within  rock  masses,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  case  of  serpentinization,  which  is  a  process  of  a  different  order. 

UBAIilTIZATION. 

The  alteration  of  pyroxene  rocks  into  hornblende  rocks  is  one  of 
the  best-established  metamorphoses.  The  hornblende  thus  produced, 
when  fibrous,  is  known  as  uralite,  and  the  change  is  called  uralitiza- 
tion.^  It  is  often  accompanied  and  complicated  by  other  changes, 
such  as  the  formation  of  epidote  or  zoisite,  and  it  may  also  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  development  of  a  schistose  structure.  Mediosilicic  and 
subsilicic  rocks,  like  gabbro  and  diabase,  are  thus  metamorphosed  into 
amphibolite  or  hornblende  schist.  An  excellent  example  of  this  sort 
of  change  was  found  by  J.  J.  H.  Teal!  ^  in  a  dike  at  Scourie,  Suther- 
landshire,  Scotland,  where  a  dolerite  had  changed,  first  into  a  mass- 
ive hornblende-bearing  rock  and  later  into  a  schist.     The  following 

•  For  a  tabulation  of  the  vohime  changes  attending  the  alteration  of  mineralH,  see 
C.  R.  Van  HIse,  Treatise  on  metamorphism  :  Mon.  T^  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  pp.  397- 
408,   1904. 

*See  G.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62,  p.  52,  1890,  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  accompanied  by  Jibundant  references  to  literature.  See  also  L.  Du- 
parc  and  T.  Hornung,  Compt.  Itend.,  vol.  i:iO,  p.  22.'{,  1904,  on  a  theory  of  uralltization. 

«•  British  Petrography,  p.  198,  1888 ;  also  in  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  41,  p.  137, 
1885. 
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ever,  do  not  concern  the  chemist.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  sand  grains  are  coarse  or  fine,  rounded  or 
angular.  Such  rocks  as  conglomerates,  breccias,  arkoses,  gray- 
wackes,  etc.,  have  no  distinct  chemical  peculiarities;  they  are  made 
up  of  detrital  material,  and  vary  from  their  parent  formations  only 
in  the  extent  to  which  their  component  fragments  have  been  decom- 
posed and  in  the  nature  of  their  cementing  substances.  Any  sand 
or  detritus  may  be  reconsolidated  by  any  one  of  the  cements  above 
mentioned.  When  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  consolidates,  it  may 
form  an  argillaceous  sandstone  or  a  sandy  shale,  according  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients.  In  such  a  sandstone  the 
colloidal  substances  of  the  admixed  clay  appear  to  act  as  binders, 
their  function  being  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  cements 
deposited  by  solutions.  Their  binding  power  is  probably,  in  most 
cases,  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  true  cements,  usually  either 
calcium  carbonate  or  silica.  By  secondary  reactions,  due  to  addi- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  clay  substances  may  be  transformed  into 
other  things,  as  shown  in  the  graywacke  of  Hurley,  Wisconsin." 
This  is  a  detrital  rock,  which  originally  consisted  largely  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  with  a  little  hornblende,  and  dark  fragments  of  older 
rock  material,  held  together  by  clay.  In  the  graywacke  the  clay 
has  been  transformed  into  what  is  principally  a  chlorite,  with  sec- 
ondary quartz  and  some  other  minor  minerals.  The  cement,  which 
was  at  first  amorphous,  is  now  entirely  crystalline.  Metasomatic 
changes  of  this  order  are  very  common,  and  the  reactions  which  can 
occur  are  many.  With  different  detritus,  different  cements,  and 
different  salts  in  the  circulating  waters,  a  vast  number  of  transfor- 
mations are  possible.  On  this  subject  it  would  be  difficult  to 
generalize. 

In  a  microscopic  study  of  about  150  psammites,  as  rocks  of  the 
sandstone  class  are  sometimes  called,  G.  Klemm  ^  identified  the  fol- 
lowing substances  among  their  components :  Quartz,  feldspars,  micas, 
iron  ores,  zircon,  rutile,  apatite,  tourmaline,  garnet,  titanite,  augite, 
hornblende,  opaline  silica,  glauconite,  carbonates  of  calcium,  magne- 
sium and  iron,  rock  fragments,  clastic  dust,  and  clay.  Even  this  list 
is  probably  far  from  being  exhaustive.  An  arkose  sandstone  from 
the  quicksilver  region  of  California,  made  up  of  granitic  detritus, 
was  found  by  G.  F.  Becker  ^  to  contain  quartz,  orthoclase,  oligoclase, 
biotite,  muscovite,  hornblende,  titanite,  rutile,  tourmaline,  and  apatite. 
In  short,  all  of  the  rock-forming  minerals  which  can  in  any  way 

"Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  p.  84,  1808.  Com- 
pare C.  R.  Van  Illse,  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  31,  p.  453,  1886,  for  data  coucerning 
other   similar   rocks   in   the   same   region. 

^Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  34,  p.  771,  1882. 

'  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  50,  1888.  Several  other  sandstones  are 
described  bj  J.  S.  Diller  In  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  pp.  72-84,  1898. 
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survive  the  destruction  of  a  rock  may  be  found  in  its  sands,  and  there- 
fore in  the  sandstones.  The  feldspars  and  ferromagnesian  minerals, 
however,  are  quite  commonly  altered  or  even  removed,  the  more 
stable  minerals,  like  quartz,  being  much  more  persistent.  Quartz 
is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  these  rocks,  while  in  rocks  of  the 
crystalline  and  eruptive  classes  it  is  subordinate  to  the  feldspars. 

The  following  analyses,  which,  with  one  exception,  were  all  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  will  suffice  to 
show  the  general  composition  of  the  sandstones :  <* 

Analyses  of  sandstones. 

A.  Potsdam  sandstone,  Ablemans,  Wisconsin.  Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider.  Described 
by  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  p.  80,  1898.     Nearly  pure  quartz. 

B.  Brown  sandstone,  Hummelstown,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  Schneider.  Described 
by  Diller,  op.  cit.,  p.  77.  Composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  with  some  feldspar,  kaolin,  etc. 
The  cement  is  iron  oxide. 

C.  Ferruginous  sandstone,  "carstone,"  from  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  England.  Analy- 
sis and  description  by  J.  A.  Phillips,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  37,  p.  6,  1881.  Con- 
sists of  quartz  grains  cemented  by  brown  iron  ore,  with  very  little  feldspar  and  mica. 
Phillips  also  gives  flve  other  analyses  of  British  sandstones. 

D.  From  a  "sandstone  dike"  in  Shasta  County,  California.  Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 
Described  by  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  1,  p.  411,  1889.  Made  up  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  biotite,  with  a  calcite  cement.  Contains  also  serpentine,  titanite, 
magnetite,  and  zircon.^ 

E.  Miocene  sandstone,  Mount  Diablo,  California.  Analyzed  and  described  by  W.  H. 
Melville,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2,  p.  403,  1890. 

F.  Composite  analysis  of  253  sandstones.     By  H.  N.   Stokes. 

G.  Composite  analysis  of  371  sandstones  used  for  building  purposes.     By  H.  N.  Stokes. 
H.  Graywacke,  Hurley,  Wisconsin.     Analysis   by   H.   N.   Stokes.     Described   by   W.   S. 

Bayley,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  p.  84,  1898.  Contains  quartz,  feldspars,  Iron 
oxides,  and  probably  kaolin.  In  the  cement  are  chlorite,  quartz,  magnetite,  pyrite, 
rutile,  sometimes  biotite,  and  either  muscovite  or  kaolin. 
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trace 

.05 

1.17 

.46 

1.32 

trace 

.31 

cl.33 

.08 

5.04 

.07 

trace 

84.86 

.41 

5.96 

1.39 

.84 

trace 

1.05 

none 

.01 

.52 

.76 

1.16 

trace 

.27 

cl.47 

.06 

1.01 

.09 

trace 

76.84 

TiOs 

AlfOs          

}    - 

5.81 
1.77 
.31 

5.17 

29.17 

.35 

11.76 

Fe«Oi 

.55 

FeO 

2.88 

UnO 

trace 

CaO 

.20 

2.43 

.70 

SrO 

BaO 

.04 
2.22 
2.29 
1.17 

'"5:55" 
3.35 
1.37 

MgO 

.53 

.06 

2.63 

.95 
.84 
.48 

1.39 

NatO 

2.57 

So.:::: 

1.62 

LifO 

HtO- 

}   ■'« 

.23 
.26 

3.85 

6.56 

.42 

.78 

1.78 

.14 

12.73 

1.43 

2.25 

.29 

7.76 

1      1.87 

HsO+ 

pi),T. 

CO,.  

so,:;: 

01 

99.91 

99.93 

100.03 

100.11 

99.84 

100.41 

99.86 

100.18 

•For  additional  analyses,  see  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  pp.  291-296,  1904. 
W.  Wallace  (Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  14,  p.  22,  1883)  and  W.  Mackle  (Trans. 
Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  pp.  58,  59,  1899)  give  a  number  of  good  analyses  of  Scot- 
tish sandstones.  See  also  C.  C.  Moore,  Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  241,  1898, 
for  English  examples. 

*  other  "  sandstone  dikes "  near  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado,  have  been  described  by  W. 
Cross.     They  probably  represent  quicksands  which  were  injected  into  fissures. 

^  Includes  organic  matter. 
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A  peculiar  rock,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  calcareous  sandstone, 
is  the  gaize  of  the  French  geologists.  It  has  been  fully  described  by 
L.  Cayeux "  as  a  siliceous  rock,  rich  in  the  debris  of  siliceous  organ- 
isms, containing  quartz  and  glauconite  cemented  by  opal  and  clay, 
with  sometimes  chalcedony,  and  very  little  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
silica  in  gaize  ranges  from  76  to  92  per  cent,  and  a  large  part  of  it, 
75.3  per  cent  in  the  maximum,  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  It  is,  as 
defined  by  Cayeux,  a  sedimentary  rock  consisting  largely  of  non- 
clastic  silica,  and  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  marine  ooze. 

FlilNT  AND  CHERT, 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  a  considerable  variety  of  rocks  may  be 
formed  from  siliceous  oozes,  such  as  the  radiolarian  and  diatomaceous 
oozes  of  the  Challenger  expedition.  These  fine  sediments  may  be 
mixed  with  more  or  less  clay,  sand,  or  calcareous  matter,  shading, 
when  consolidated,  into  shales,  sandstones,  or  siliceous  limestones. 
Their  geological  relations  and  their  content  of  amorphous  or  opal- 
ine silica  must  be  depended  upon  to  define  them.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory we  must  place  infusorial  earth,  which  consists  mainly  of  the 
siliceous  remains  of  diatoms;  and  such  rocks  as  flint,  chert,  and 
novaculite  fall  in  some  cases,  if  not  always,  under  this  general  classi- 
fication. With  some  exceptions  these  rocks  are  commonly  of  organic 
origin.  The  novaculite  of  Arkansas,  however,  has  been  differently 
interpreted.^  It  is  regarded  by  L.  S.  Griswold  as  a  siliceous  sediment 
or  silt;  in  other  words,  as  sandstone  of  extremely  fine  grain.  No 
organisms  could  be  positively  detected  in  it,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
appreciable  amount  of  soluble  silica.  It  is,  according  to  Griswold, 
essentially  a  shale  minus  the  argillaceous  component,  and  it  forms 
part  of  a  sedimentary  series  in  which  all  gradations  from  shale  to 
novaculite  occur.  F.  Rutley,^  however,  dissents  from  Griswold's 
views,  and  has  sought  to  show  that  the  novaculite  is  a  siliceous  re- 
placement or  pseudomorph  after  limestone  or  dolomite.  It  has  also 
been  regarded  as  a  chemical  precipitate,  analogous  to  siliceous  sinter. 
In  composition  the  novaculite  is  very  nearly  pure  silica. 

The  much  commoner  variety  of  compact  silica  known  as  chert  has 
also  been  diversely  interpreted.  A  number  of  writers,^  studying  chert 
from  different  localities,  have  argued  in  favor  of  the  replacement 

"  M<?m.  Soc.  g^ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  1897.  Several  Incomplete  analyses  of  gaize 
are  given.  The  determination  of  amorphous  silica  by  its  solubility  in  caustic  alkalies, 
it  must  be  observed,  is  not  very  accurate.  Silica  in  any  form  will  dissolve,  the  rate  of 
solution  depending  upon  the  fineness  of  its  subdivision,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
alkali.  Opaline  silica,  however,  dissolves  rapidly  in  weak  alkali,  and  so  can  be  roughly 
estimated.     Quartz  dissolves  very  slowly. 

''See  Griswold's  monograph  on  this  rock  (Rept.  Arkansas  Geol.  Survey,  1890,  vol.  3) 
and  a  paper  by  the  same  author  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  26,  p.  414,  1894. 
Compare  also  O.  A.  Derby,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  6,  p.  366,  1898 ;  and  J.  C.  Branner,  idem,  p. 
368.  Branner  sums  up  very  concisely  the  different  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  rocks  of  this  character. 

'•  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  50,  p.  380,  1894. 

'^  E.  Hull  and  E.  T.  Hardman,  Scl.  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  new  ser.,  vol.  1,  pp.  71,  So. 
1878,  on  the  Carboniferous  cherts  of  Ireland ;  A.  Renard,  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.,  vol.  46,  p. 
471,  1878,  on  the  phthanites  ol  BelgVum-,  T.  Rupert  Jones,  Proc.  Geol.  A^soc,  I^odon, 
vol.  4,  p.  439,  1876 ;  and  others. 
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theory.  That  the  replacement  of  calcium  carbonate  by  silica  is  pos- 
sible, no  one  can  deny,  for  silicified  shells  and  corals  are  common. 
The  pseudomorphs  of  chalcedony  or  opal  after  coral,  from  Tampa 
Bay,  Florida,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this  change.  Furthermore, 
A.  H.  Church  <»  has  effected  the  transformation  artificially.  A  piece 
of  recent  coral  was  almost  completely  silicified,  losing  nearly  all  its 
carbonate  of  lime,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  silica  was  allowed  to 
filter  through  it  very  gradually.  Some  chert,  then,  may  have  been 
formed  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  chert  and  flint,  often  exhibit  evidences  of  organic 
derivation.  The  radiolarian  cherts  of  California,  described  by  A.  C. 
Lawson,  C.  Palache,  and  F.  L.  Ransome,^  are  principally  composed 
of  radiolarian  remains.  Lawson  regards  these  cherts  as  having  been 
formed  by  precipitations  of  colloidal  silica  from  submarine  springs, 
which  produced  a  sort  of  ooze  in  which  the  radiolaria  became  em- 
bedded. In  other  cases  cherts  were  probably  derived  from  sponges, 
whose  spicules  consist  very  largely  of  opaline  silica.^  Cherts  crowded 
with  these  spicules  have  been  described  by  various  authors,  espe- 
cially by  W.  J.  SoUas  ^  and  G.  J.  Hinde.^  Hinde  studied  especially 
the  cherts  of  the  Greensand  formation  in  southern  England,  the 
cherts  of  Spitzbergen,  and  also  the  Irish  cherts,  described  by  Hull 
and  Hardman.  In  all  of  them  the  sponge  spicules  were  abundant. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  flint  nodules  found  in  chalk,  which 
almost  invariably  show  signs  of  a  similar  origin.^  In  order  to 
account  for  these  nodules,  SoUas  suggests  that  sponge  spicules  accu- 
mulated in  a  calcareous  ooze,  where,  in  presence  of  sea  water  under 
pressure,  they  partly  dissolved.  The  silica  thus  taken  into  solution 
was  later  reprecipitated  around  suitable  nuclei,  at  the  same  time 
replacing  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  A.  A. 
Julien  ^  has  shown,  that  the  organic  matter  of  the  decaying  sponges 
may  have  exerted  much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  solution  of 
silica.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  nodules  could  have  developed 
except  from  silica  which  had  been  first  dissolved.  Their  growth 
around  organic  nuclei  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise. 

Sedimentary  rocks  consisting  almost  entirely  of  silica  may  orig- 
inate in  divers  ways.     As  siliceous  sinter*  the  silica  is  simply  a 

«  Jour.  Cbem.  Soc,  vol.  15,  p.  107,  1862. 

*  Lawson,  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  420,  189.1 ;    Lawson  and  Palache, 
^^11.  Dept.  Geology,  Univ.  California,  vol.  2,  pp.  354,  305,   1902;   Ransome,  Idem,  vol. 

1,  p.  193,  1894. 

'  See  Thoulet,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  7,  p.  147,  1884. 

*Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  6,  pp.  384,  437,  1880;  vol.  7,  p.  141,  1881. 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  176,  p.  403;  1885 ;  Geol.  Mag.,  1887,  p.  435  ;  Idem.  1888,  p.  241. 
^See  HInde  and  Sollas,  loc.  clt,  and  G.  C.  Walllch,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  36, 

p.  68,  1880.     J.  A.  Merrill    (Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  vol.  28,  p.   1.  1805)    has  described 
fossil  sponges  from  flints  found  in  the  Cretaceous  near  Austin,  Texas. 
»  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Scl.,  1879,  p.  396. 

*  See  ante,  p.  161. 

14399— Bull.  330—08 30 
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deposit  from  hot  springs.  As  sandstone  it  is  an  aggregate  of  finely 
divided  quartz.  In  gaize  and  some  cherts  the  rock  is  composed  in 
great  part  of  organic  remains.  In  some  cases  calcium  carbonate  has 
been  obviously  replaced  by  silica.  There  are  also  siliceous  concre- 
tions, like  flints,  as  well  as  the  oolites  which  are  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  silica  from  solution  around  quartz  grains.  Such  an  oolite 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  studied  by  several  investigators."  It  is 
possible  that  a  single  formation  may  represent  more  than  one  of 
these  processes.  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise,^  for  example, 
describing  the  chert  of  the  Penokee  iron  region,  which  was  laid- down 
simultaneously  with  the  iron  carbonates,  suggest  that  it  may  have 
been  partly  derived  from  organic  remains  and  also  be  partly  a  chem- 
ical sediment.  In  short,  no  one  process  can  account  for  all  the 
occurrences  of  amorphous  or  cryptocrystalline  silica,  and  each  local- 
ity must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  its  own  evidence. 

The  following  analyses  of  chert,  novaculite,  etc.,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  chemical  uniformity  of  these  rocks :  ^ 

Analyses  of  chert  and  allied  rocks. 

A.  Novaculite,    Rockport,   Arkansas.     Analysis   by   R.    N.   Brackett.     From    Griswold's 
monograph,  p.  161. 

B.  Chert,  Belleville,  Missouri.     Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider,  Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  228,  p.  297,  1904.     Other  analyses  are  given  on  the  same  page. 

C.  Chert  from  the  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Ireland.*     Analysis  by  E.  T.  Hardman,  Scl. 
Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  new  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  85,  1878. 

D.  Siliceous  oolite,  Center  County,  Pennsylvania.     Analysis  by  Bergt,  Abhandl.  Gesell. 
Isis,  1892,  p.  115. 

E.  Infusorial  earth,  Nevada.     Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Explor. 
40th  Par.,  vol.  2,  p.  768,  1877. 
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•  E.  H.  Barbour  and  J.  Torrey,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  40,  p.  246,   1890 ;  E.  O. 
Hovey,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  5,  p.  627,  1893;  and  Bergt,  Abhandl.  Gesell.  Isis, 
1892,  p.   115.     See  also  G.  R.  Wieland,  Am.   Jour.   Sci.,  4th   ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  202,   1897.^ 
who  ascribes  these  oolites  to  the  agency  of  hot  springs. 

» Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1,  p.  397,  1890.  See  also  C.  R.  Van  HIse, 
Treatise  on  metamorphism  :    Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  pp.  847-853,  1904. 

"  For  other  analyses  see  Griswold's  monograph  on  novaculite,  Ilnrdman's  paper  on  the 
Irish  cherts,  Barbour  and  Torrey  on  the  oolite,  and  Hovey,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol. 
48,  p.  401,  1894,  on  cherts  from  Missouri.  In  a  large  number  of  cherts  from  Kentucky, 
J^  H.  Kastle,  J.  C.  W.  Frazer,  and  G.  Sullivan  (Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  20,  p.  153,  1898) 
found  appreciable  amounts  of  phosphates  ranging  from  0.18  up  to  3.5  per  cent  of  PaOs. 

'Some  of  the  Irish  cherts  are  highly  calcareous,  representing  transitions  to  siliceous 
JlmestODe. 
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Other  analyses,  in  considerable  number,  show  intermediate  grada- 
tions between  chert  and  limestone.  These  represent  comminglings 
in  any  proportion  between  the  cherty  silica  and  calcium  carbonate, 
That  is,  silica  and  calcium  carbonate  may  be  deposited  together  in 
the  same  mud  or  ooze,  forming  a  nearly  homogeneous  mixture. 

SHAXiE    AND    8IATE. 

When  the  finest  products  of  sedimentation  consolidate,  they  tend 
to  form  a  close-grained,  laminated,  or  fissile  rock,  which  is  called 
shale.  As  thus  used,  the  term  is  very  vague  and  has  little  chemical 
significance.  Sand,  reduced  to  the  fineness  of  flour,  may  form  a 
rock  which  is  shaly  in  structure,  and  so  too  may  limestone.  In  these 
cases,  however,  there  is  commonly  more  or  less  argillaceous  impurity 
in  the  rocks,  so  that  it  is  better  to  call  them  argillaceous  sandstones 
or  limestones. 

As  the  term  is  generally  used,  a  shale  is  supposed  to  be  a  consoli- 
dated mud  or  clay  in  which  the  aluminous  silicates  are  the  more 
important  and  characteristic  constituents.  Shales,  therefore,  vary  in 
composition  exactly  as  do  the  materials  from  which  they  form,  and 
may  contain  sandy  or  calcareous  impurities.  Bituminous  and  car- 
bonaceous shales  are  also  common.  Many  shales  contain  pyrite  or 
marcasite,  which  oxidize  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphates. 
These^rocks  are  called  alum  shales  and  exhibit  aluminous  efflores- 
cences. The  alum  shales  and  calcareous  shales  are  easily  alterable; 
those  which  consist  chiefly  of  aluminous  silicates,  having  been  formed 
from  the  final  products  of  rock  decomposition,  are  remarkably  stable. 
Their  disintegration,  when  it  occurs,  is  largely  a  mechanical  process 
and  involves  very  little  chemical  change. 

Between  typical  sandstones  and  typical  shales  there  are  pronounced 
structural  differences.  A  sandstone  is  made  up  of  grains  which  are 
discernible  to  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  distinctly  porous.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiarity  it  is  easily  permeable  to  percolating  waters, 
the  source  from  which  its  cementing  substances  are  derived.  A  shale, 
on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  much  finer  particles,  which  are  closely 
packed,  and  its  porosity  is  small.*"  In  its  formation  the  cementing 
process  is  less  prominent  than  in  the  case  of  sandstone,  and  its  con- 
solidation seems  to  have  been  effected  by  a  sort  of  welding.  The 
colloidal  matter  contained  in  most  muds  and  clays  is  capable  of 
binding  under  the  influence  of  pressure  alone ;  and  to  unions  of  this 
kind  a  shale  mainly  owes  its  coherence.  Cementation  is  not  excluded, 
but  it  has  become  a  subordinate  factor.  Under  the  influence  of 
pressure,  the  water  of  a  mud  is  largely  expelled,  so  that  the  resulting 
shale  is  much  less  hydrous. 

•  For  data  on  the  fineness  of  sand  and  mud  particles,  see  C.  R,  Van.  ll\«ft,  "Yx^^Wwi  ^xv 
metamorphsm :  Men.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  p.  8^2,  1^04. 
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The  following  analyses  of  shales  were  all  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Some  constituents,  reported 
in  "  traces  "  only,  are  omitted  from  the  table.  A  number  of  other 
analyses  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  228,  pages  337-350. 

Analyses  of  shales. 

A.  A  composite  analysis  of  fifty-one  Paleozoic  shales,  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

B.  Composite  analysis  of  twenty-seven  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  shales,  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

C.  Black  Devonian  shale,  near  Longfellow  mine,  Morenci  district,  Arizona.  Analyzed 
by  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

D.  Middle  Cambrian  shale,  Coosa  Valley,  Alabama.     Analysis  by  Stokes. 

E.  Bituminous  shale.  Dry  Gap,  Georgia.     Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 

F.  Shale,  near  Rush  Creek,  Pueblo  quadrangle,  Colorado.     Analysis  by  George  Steiger. 

G.  Carboniferous  shale,  Elliott  County,  Kentucky.     Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

H.  Cretaceous  shale.  Mount  Diablo.  California.  Highly  calcareous.  Analysis  by 
W.  H.  Melville. 
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.88 

2.61 

NasO 

KfO     . 

LljO 

HjO- 

.31 

1.38 

4.16 

.17 

10.38 

"'8.' 78* 
.08 
.55 

1.44 

HjO+ 

2.86 

PjOo 

.08 

CO, 

SOa 

24.20 

S 

7.29 
13.11 
3.32 

C 

.88 

.69  ; 

a.  32 

Hydrocarbons 

Oiganic  matter 

3.47 

Pyrite 

.25 
.03 

Chalcopyrlte 

100.46 

100.48 

99.81 

100.54 

M02.90 

100.08 

100.03 

99.18 

o  Carbonaceous  matter. 


6  Less  O-S,  100.17. 


Tlie  ino.st  noticeable  feature  in  these  analyses,  as  compared  with 
analyses  of  similar  clays,  is  the  change  in  the  iron  oxides.  In  the 
shales  the  proportion  of  ferrous  relatively  to  ferric  oxide  has  in- 
creased ;  probably  becau.se  of  the  reducing  action  of  organic  matter 
in  the  sediments  as  they  were  first  laid  down.  Ferric  oxide  has  been 
evidently  reduced,  and  organic  substances  furnish  the  most  obvious 
reagent  for  producing  such  an  alteration. 

Tender  the  long-continued  influence  of  pressure  the  shales  become 
more  compact  and  less  hydrous,  and  pass  into  the  rocks  known  as 
clay  slates.  By  further  change,  of  a  metasomatic  character,  the 
slates  are  transformed  into  the  metamorphic  mica  schists,  in  which 
various  new  minerals  appear.  The  schists  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter.  Even  in  the  slates  the  effects  of  metasomatism  are 
manifest,  for  micas  and  chlorites  appear  conspicuously  in  them. 
T73e.se  minerals  have  been  formed  sit  t\ve  ex^euse  of  the  clay  silicates 
and  the  residual  feldspars.    SeaV^  oi  ^etYvtiY  \ocka^  ^^^^  q\  ^^\ix^^ 
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common  in  the  sediments;  but  in  the  slates  the  feldspar  grains  have 
been  more  or  less  transformed  into  particles  made  up  of  interlocking 
quartz  and  mica ;  the  latter  usually  appearing  in  the  fibrous  sericitic 
form.  Even  in  Carboniferous  clays  and  shales  W.  M.  Hutchins  *» 
found  little  kaolin,  but  more  or  less  secondary  quartz,  chlorite,  and 
mica.  The  chlorites,  evidently,  were  derived  from  the  debris  of 
ferromagnesian  minerals. 

The  mineralogical  composition  of  the  clay  slates  has  been  studied 
by  several  investigators,"  and  the  results  are  thoroughly  summed  up 
by  Dale  in  his  memoir  upon  the  slate  belt  of  eastern  New  York  and 
western  Vermont.  In  these  rocks  he  observed  clastic  particles  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  zircon,  muscovite,  and  carbonaceous  matter;  and 
autogenous  quartz,  chlorite,  muscovite,  pyrite,  and  carbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese.  Rutile,  hematite,  and  tourma- 
line were  also  noted.  The  pyrite  was  often  altered  to  limonite. 
Other  observers,  studying  other  slates,  have  found  ottrelite,  stauro- 
lite,  garnet,  biotite,  hornblende,  epidote,  apatite,  pyrrhotite,  gypsum, 
and  magnetite  in  them. 

The  subjoined  analyses  of  roofing  slates  were  all  made  by  W.  F. 

Hillebrand    in    the    laboratory    of    the    United    States    Geological 

Survey :  "^ 

Analyses  of  roofing  slates. 


A.  Sea-green  slate,  Pawlet,  Vermont.  B.  Purple  slate  Castleton,  Vermont.  C.  Black 
slate,  Benson,  Vermont.  D.  Red  slate,  near  Hampton  Village,  New  York.  E.  Green 
slate,  near  Janesvllle,  New  York.     F.  Black  slate,  Slatlngton,  Pennsylvania. 


A. 

67.76 

14.12 

.81 

4.71 

2.38 

.63 

1.39 

3.52 

.23 

2.98 

.71 

.40 

.07 

.10 

.04 

.22 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

SiOf  

60.96 

16.15 

5.16 

2.54 

3.06 

.71 

1.50 

5.01 

.17 

3.08 

.86 

.68 

.23 

.07 

.04 

none 

.01 

50.70 

16.98 

.52 

4.88 

3.23 

1.27 

1.35 

3.77 

.30 

3.82 

.79 

1.40 

.16 

.16 

.08 

1.18 

67.61 

13.20 

5.36 

1.20 

3.20 

.U 

.67 

4.45 

.45 

2.97 

.56 

none 

.05 

.10 

.04 

.03 

56.49 

11.50 

3.48 

1.42 

6.43 

5.11 

.52 

3.77 

.37 

2.82 

.48 

7.42 

.09 

.30 

.06 

.03 

56.38 

AliOa                                           

15.27 

FesOs     

1  67 

FeO 

3.23 

MgO            

2  84 

CaO  

4.23 

NajO 

1  30 

k3o. 

3.51 

HiO- 

77 

HtO+ 

4.09 

TlOf 

78 

COs 

3  67 

p,d; : 

.17 

MnO 

09 

BaO 

.06 

FeSf 

1.72 

NHs 

C 

none 

.46 

.59 

100.07 

100.23 

100.05 

100.00 

100.38 

ioa39 

«  Geol.  Mag.,  1894,  pp.  36,  64  ;  Idem,  1896,  pp.  309,  343. 

»See  especially  W.  M.  Hutchins,  loc.  clt. ;  H.  C.  Sorby,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  36, 
Proc,  pp.  66-80,  1880;  F.  A.  Anger,  .Tahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  Mln.  Mltth.,  vol.  25, 
p.  162,  1875.  T.  N.  Dale  (Nineteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  pp.  153-307, 
1899;  also  Bull.  No.  275,  1906)  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  roofing  slates.  His 
bulletin  contain^  a  report  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand  on  the  composition  of  the  slates,  and 
ftoses  with  a  valuable  bibliography. 

*  See  Dale,  loc.  clt.,  who  cites  other  analyses.     Still  others  are  given  in  Bull.   U.   S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  pp.  337-346,  1904.     J.  Roth   (Allgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  588) 
tabulates  15  analyses  of  European  clays  and  shales,  and  H.  Rosenbusclv  (,^\^\sv^w\.^  ^^x 
Oestelnslehre,  2d  ed.,  p.  442)   gives  a  table  of  1ft.     See  cA^o  ^.  e.  1E.e>Rft\,  ^w«.  ^<fcK\-, 
vol.  12,  p.  25,  1904,  for  the  average  composition  ol  ^6  A^mexXcaxi  xoo^Ti^  ^^\.fe%. 
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lilMESTONE. 

The  carbonate  rocks,  which  may  be  either  sedimentary,  detrital,  or 
metamorphic,  are  represented  principally  by  limestone  and  dolomite. 
Limestone  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  more  or  less  impure,  and  it 
occurs  in  many  forms  of  very  diverse  origin.  Some  limestone,  the 
variety  known  as  calcareous  tufa  or  travertine,  is  a  chemical  pre- 
cipitate, but  in  its  larger  masses  the  rock  is  generally  of  organic 
origin.  Chalk  is  probably  derived  from  a  marine  ooze;  other  lime- 
stones are  made  up  of  shells  and  corals.  In  some  the  organic  re- 
mains are  conspicuous;  in  many  cases  they  are  quite  obliterated. 
Sandy,  argillaceous,  glauconitic,  ferruginous,  phosphatic,  and  bitu- 
minous limestones  owe  their  names  to  their  manifest  impurities. 
Even  gaseous  inclusions  may  give  a  limestone  its  name,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fetid  limestones  or  "  stinkstone  "  of  certain  well-known 
localities.  This  peculiarity  is  well  shown  by  a  bed  of  calcite  in 
Chatham  Township,  Canada,  described  by  B.  J.  Harrington,**  which 
contains  0.016  per  cent  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  cubic  foot  of  the 
rock  contains  about  500  cubic  inches  of  the  inclosed  gas,  to  which  its 
offensive  odor,  when  struck  or  bruised,  is  due. 

The  primary  source  of  limestone  is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  igneous  rocks  by  carbonated  waters.  Calcium 
carbonate  is  thus  produced ;  it  passes  into  solution  in  ground  water, 
springs,  and  streams,  and  is  thence  withdrawn  by  a  variety  of  proc- 
esses. Its  deposition  as  a  chemical  sediment,  especially  from  hot 
springs,  and  even  from  sea  water,*  was  considered  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter,^ but  the  evidence  may  well  be  repeated  here  and  developed  a 
little  more  fully.  Much  of  the  dissolved  carbonate  is  precipitated 
as  a  cement  in  other  rocks,  but  that  point  needs  no  further  examina- 
tion now. 

When  waters  charged  with  calcium  carbonate  are  allowed  to  evap- 
orate, they  deposit  their  load  in  the  form  of  sinter,  or  tufa.  This 
process  can  be  observed  at  many  thermal  and  "  petrifying  "  springs, 
and  also  in  the  formation  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  limestone 
caverns.  In  this  way  large  masses  of  compact  carbonate  may  be 
formed,  which  are  oftentimes  of  great  beauty.  The  so-called  "  onyx 
marbles,"  of  which  the  Mexican  "  onyx  "  is  a  familiar  example,  are 
formed  in  this  way.  Some  rock  of  this  class  is  stalagmitic,  from 
caverns,  and  some  of  it  is  formed  by  springs.*^  Its  variations  in  color 
and  texture,  to  which  its  ornamental  character  is  largely  due,  are 
commonly  produced  by  impurities  or  inclusions,  such  as  oxide  of 

iron,  or  even  mud  and  clay. 

.^^ 

«  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19,  p.  345,  1905. 

*  See  ante,  p.  159.     Analyses  of  tufa  and  travertine  are  given  on  p.  160. 

<"  For  a  general  account  of  the  onyx  marbles  see  G.  P.  Merrill,  Rept.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
1893,  p.  541.  A  good  table  of  analyses  U  given  in  this  memoir.  The  onyx  marbles  are 
usually  calcltet  rarely  aragonlte. 
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When  fresh  waters,  charged  with  carbonates,  enter  the  sea,  a  direct 
precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  may  occur.  This  form  of  deposi- 
tion, however,  is  exceptional,  and  few  authentic  examples  of  it  are 
recorded.  It  happens  only  when  the  supply  of  carbonate  is  in  excess 
of  that  which  can  be  consumed  by  living  organisms  and  when  th^ 
conditions  of  temperature  and  evaporation  are  such  as  to  expel  the 
solvent  carbon  dioxide.  By  this  is  meant  the  carbon  dioxide  re- 
quired to  hold  the  carbonate  in  solution  as  bicarbonate.  These  con- 
ditions are  found,  according  to  Lyell,«  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhone, 
and  B.  Willis  ^  has  noted  a  similar  precipitation  of  limestone  along 
the  margin  of  the  Everglades  in  Florida.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
inflowing  water  is  exposed  in  broad,  shallow  sheets  to  evaporation, 
agitation,  and  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure.  The  calcium 
carbonate  is  partly  thrown  down  as  mud  and  partly  deposited  on 
underlying  limestone  as  a  layer  of  rock. 

At  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca  lakes,  in  Nevada,  great  masses  of 
calcareous  tufa  are  formed,  and  sometimes,  according  to  I.  C.  Rus- 
sell,'^  the  deposit  takes  the  shape  of  oolitic  sand.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  precipitated  carbonate  is  deposited  around  nuclei,  which  may  be 
•grains  of  sand  or  other  foreign  bodies.  Similar  formations  occur 
around  Great  Salt  Lake,  but  only,  as  G.  K.  Gilbert  ^  reports,  where 
there  is  much  agitation  of  the  waves.  The  tufa  is  not  formed  in 
sheltered  bays,  but  where  there  is  surf  the  overcharge  of  carbon  diox- 
ide is  easily  driven  out  of  the  water,  and  calcium  carbonate  is  precipi- 
tated. Oolitic  sand  is  also  found  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  this 
case  its  deposition  has  been  traced  by  A.  Rothpletz  ^  to  the  action  of 
minute  algae.     This  mode  of  formation  needs  to  be  considered  further. 

In  1864  Ferdinand  Cohn  f  studied  the  formation  of  travertine  at 
the  waterfalls  of  Tivoli.  He  found  there  that  many  aquatic  plants, 
especially  species  of  Chara,  mosses,  and  algae,  became  incrusted  with 
calcium  carbonate — a  fact  which  he  attributed  to  their  activity  in 
absorbing  carbon  dioxide  and  so  setting  the  carbonate  free;  that  is, 
plants  consume  carbon  dioxide  and  exhale  oxygen.  When  they  do 
this  in  water  containing  calcium  bicarbonate,  they  deprive  that  salt 
of  its  second  molecule  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  insoluble  neutral  car- 
bonate is  thrown  down.     The  sinter  or  travertine  is  thus  formed  pri- 

«  Principles  of  Geology,  12th  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  426. 

•Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  512,  1893. 

'  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  11,  pp.  61,  189,  1885. 

*  Idem,  vol.  1,  p.  167,  1890. 

•Am.  Geologist,  vol.  10,  p.  279,  1892.  See  also  E.  B.  Wethered,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc.,  vol.  51,  p.  196,  1895,  on  oolite  from  other  localities.  Virlet  d'Aoust  (Compt.  Rend., 
vol.  45,  p.  865,  1857),  studying  the  formation  of  oolite  in  some  Mexican  lakes,  arguetf 
that  Insect  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  great  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  may 
act  as  nuclei. 

^Neues  Jahrb.,   1864,   p.  580.     An  earlier   paper  by  Cohn    (1862),   on   the   Carlsbad 
"  sprudelstein,"  1  have  not  been  able  to  see.     It  is  often  quoted.     W.  H.  Weed   CNlntbL 
Ann.  Rept.  U.   S.  Geol.   Survey,  p.  613,   1889)    has  stiOT^Ti  \.\v«l\.  \Xvft  Vc«LN«WT^<fc  \«rais^ 
around  the  hot  springs  ot  the  YellowBtone  National  Pat^  V»  pToOixxce^  \s^  XXj^^  «N^  ^"^  ^^efe. 
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marily,  but  it  is  afterwards  transformed  into  a  compact  mass  by  the 
deposition  of  calcite  in  its  interstices;  and  in  times  of  flood,  when 
the  waters  are  muddy,  layers  of  sediment  are  laid  down  with  it. 

The  same  sort  of  plant  activity  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in 
connection  with  the  marl  deposits  of  certain  fresh-water  lakes.  The 
term  "  marl,"  it  must  be  noted,  is  very  vague,  and  has  been  applied  not 
only  to  earthy  forms  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  also  to  glauconitic 
sands  containing  no  carbonate  at  all.  Shell  marl,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  largely  made  up  of  fragmentary  shells;  the  marl  here  men- 
tioned is  of  a  different  kind.  As  long  ago  as  1854  W.  Kitchell** 
pointed  out  that  Char  a  took  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  fresh- 
water marl.  In  1900  C.  A.  Davis  *  discussed  the  subject  much  more 
fully,  with  reference  to  some  lakes  in  Michigan,  and  came  to  essen- 
tially the  same  conclusions  as  Cohn.  Davis,  however,  regards  the 
oxygen  liberated  by  the  aquatic  plants,  Chara^  etc.,  as  assisting  in 
some  way  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate ;  but  his  equation  show- 
ing the  supposed  reaction  rests  on  no  experimental  basis.  The  activ- 
ity of  plants  in  marl  formation  was  also  considered  by  W.  S.  Blatch- 
ley  and  G.  H.  Ashley  ^  in  their  report  on  the  lakes  of  Indiana,  but 
these  writers  attach  fully  as  much  importance  to  inflowing,  lime- 
bearing  springs.  The  attention  which  these  deposits  have  received 
is  due  to  their  value  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  is  possible,  as  Mr. 
Bailey  Willis  has  suggested  to  me,  that  some  marine  limestones  have 
been  formed  by  plant  agencies.  In  the  shallow  seas  which  are 
thought  to  have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  North  American  continent, 
the  calcium  carbonate  may  well  have  been  thrown  down  by  algie.  To 
produce  a  permanent  deposit,  however,  the  water  must  have  been 
too  warm  to  carry  much  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  too  shallow 
for  the  precipitate,  while  sinking,  to  redissolve. 

Another  process  by  which  calcium  carbonate  may  be  precipitated 
was  pointed  out  by  G.  Steinmann.*^  He  found  that  albumen,  which 
is  present  in  the  organic  parts  of  all  aquatic  animals,  was  a  distinct 
precipitating  agent.  Apparently,  by  fermentation,  the  albuminoids 
generate  ammonium  carbonate,  and  to  that  compound  the  precipita- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate  is  due.  This  or  any  other  alkaline  car- 
bonate, entering  waters  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate,  would 
bring  about  the  separation  of  the  last-named  salt. 

In  studying  the  formation  of  shell  limestone  or  coral  rock,  it  is 
desirable  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  calcium  carbonate  exists 

«  First  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  New  Jersey,  p.  50,  1855.     See  also  G.  H.  Cook,  Geology 
of  New  Jersey,  1868,  p.  172. 

»Jour.  Geo!.,  vol.  S,  pp.  485,  498,  1900;  vol.  9,  p.  491,  1901. 

«  Twenty-fifth  Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Geology,  etc.,  Indiana,  pp.  31-322,  1900.     The  memoir 

contains  analyses  of  marls  by  W.  A.  Noyes.     See  also  a  criticism  by  C.  E.  Slebenthal, 

Tour.   Geol.,   vol.   9,   p.   354,  1901.     W.   C.    Kerr,   in  Geology   of  North   Carolina,   vol.   1, 

p.  187,  g\yes  many  analyses  of  marl  from  that  State.     An  elaborate  report  on  marl,  by 

D.  J.  Hale,  and  others,  forms  part  H  ol  \o\v\iiic  ^,  Vicol.  Survey  Michigan,  1900. 

'*Ber.  Naturforsch.  Gesell.  Freiburg,  vo\.  4,  p.  ^%%,  1%%^, 
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in  at  least  two  distinct  modifications — calcite  and  aragonite.  Calcite 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  division  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
and  has,  when  pure,  a  specific  gravity  between  2.71  and  2.72.  Arago- 
nite is  orthorhombic,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  near  2.94.  Calcite 
is  by  far  the  more  abundant  form,  and  it  is  also  the  more  stable.** 
Aragonite  alters  easily  to  paramorphs  of  calcite,  but  the  reverse 
change  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  The  reported  paramorphs  of  aragonite 
after  calcite  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  recent  years  two  other  varieties  of  calcium  carbonate  have  been 
described  as  distinct  from  calcite  and  aragonite.  The  carbonate  of 
some  moUuscan  shells,  which  had  been  called  aragonite,  was  made 
into  a  distinct  species  by  Agnes  Kelly ,^  who  named  it  conchite.  The 
pisolite  formed  at  the  hot  springs  of  Hammam-Meskoutine,  Algeria, 
was  given  specific  rank  by  A.  Lacroix,^  under  the  name  ktypeite. 
Both  of  these  alleged  species  have  since  been  identified  with  arago- 
nite,** and  need  no  further  consideration  here. 

Calcite  and  aragonite  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  when 
not  distinctly  crystallized,  either  by  their  differences  in  specific 
gravity  or  in  their  optical  properties.  There  are  also  two  chemical 
tests  discovered  by  W.  Meigen.^  When  aragonite  is  immersed  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  it  is  colored  lilac,  and  the  color  per- 
sists on  boiling.  Calcite,  under  like  treatment,  remains  white  in  the 
cold,  but  becomes  blue  on  long  boiling.  Again,  calcite,  in  a  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide ; 
while  aragonite  gives  a  dark-greenish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrox- 
ide. These  tests  were  applied  by  Meigen  to  a  large  number  of  shells 
and  corals,  both  recent  and  fossil,  and  the  mineralogical  character  of 
each  species  was  determined.  A  list  of  the  determinations  is  given 
in  his  memoir. 

The  importance  of  discriminating  between  calcite  and  aragonite 
was  pointed  out  very  clearly  by  H.  C.  Sorby,^  in  his  address  upon 
the  origin  of  limestones.  He  too,  much  earlier  than  Meigen,  gave 
data  concerning  the  calcareous  parts  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
and  showed  that  shells  composed  of  aragonite  rarely  appeared  as 

"See  the  physicochemicnl  researches  of  H.  W.  Foote  (Zeltschr.  physikal.  Chemle,  vol. 
33,  p.  740,  1900),  in  which  this  point  is  developed  quantitatively.  Important  modern 
papers  on  the  relations  between  calcite  and  aragonite  are  by  H.  Vater,  Zeltschr.  Kryst. 
Min.,  vol.  21,  p.  433,  1893 ;  vol.  22,  p.  209,  1894  ;  vol.  24,  pp.  366,  378,  1895 ;  vol.  27, 
p.  477,  1897;  and  vol.  30,  pp.  295,  485,  1899.  See  also  O.  MQgge,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell. 
Bd.  14,  p.  246,  1901. 

•Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  12,  p.  363,  1900. 

"Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  126,  p.  602^  1898.  For  another  description  of  this  deposit  see 
L.  Dnparc,  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  'ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  537,  1888. 

'On  conchite,  see  R,  Brauns,  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal.,  1901,  p.  134.  H.  Vater 
(Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  35,  p.  149,  1902)  examined  both  conchite  and  ktypeite.  Vater 
also  describes  the  Carlsbad  "  sprudelstein,"   which  is  aragonite. 

«  Ber.  Oberrhein.  geol.  Verein,  1902,  p.  31.  See  also  Meigen,  Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.  Pal., 
1901,  p.  577 ;  A.  Hutchinson,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  13,  Proc,  p.  xxvill,  1903 ;  and  G. 
Wyrouboff,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  24,  p.  371,   1001. 

^  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  35,  Proc,  p.  56,  1819. 
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fossils.  The  same  subject  was  also  discussed  by  V.  Cornish  and 
P.  F.  Kendall  °  on  the  basis  of  experiments  in  which  they  found  that 
carbonated  waters  decompose  and  disintegrate  aragonite  shells  much 
more  readily  than  shells  formed  of  calcite.  The  difference,  however, 
is  attributed  to  structure  rather  than  to  mineralogical  distinctions. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  while  calcite  organisms  remain  permanently 
in  fossil  form,  aragonite  shells  largely  disappear.  Only  the  larger, 
denser,  heavier  aragonite  structures  seem  to  be  preserved  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Kendall  ^  has  applied  these  observations  to  the 
study  of  oceanic  oozes.  The  pteropod  shells,  being  mainly  aragonite, 
disappear  below  1,500  fathoms  depth,  while  the  calcitic  globigerina 
is  found  in  ooze  at  2,925  fathoms.  From  the  fact  that  the  Upper 
Chalk  of  England  contains  only  calcite  organisms,  Kendall  ®  infers 
that  it  was  deposited  at  a  depth  of  at  least  1,500  fathoms.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  chalk  with  the  globigerina  ooze,  but  L. 
Cayeux  ^  has  shown  that  the  two  substances  are  markedly  different. 
Chalk,  however,  is  composed  of  organic  remains,  largely  foraminif- 
eral,  and  undoubtedly  represents  an  ooze  of  some  kind.*  It  also 
contains  detrital  impurities,  and  in  chalk  from  northern  France 
Cayeux  f  has  identified  microscopic  particles  of  quartz,  zircon,  tour- 
maline, rutile,  magnetite,  muscovite,  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  anatase, 
brookite,  chlorite,  staurolite,  garnet,  apatite,  ilmenite,  and  corundum. 
These  impurities  exist  in  very  small  proportions,  and  for  practical 
purposes  chalk  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in 
exceedingly  fine  subdivision. 

In  his  study  of  the  oolites  G.  Linck^  has  shown  that  all  recent 
deposits,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  examine  them,  were  composed  of 
aragonite,  while  the  older  "  fossil  "  occurrences  were  calcite — that  is, 
according  to  his  observations,  oolite  forms  as  aragonite  and  slowly 
changes  to  the  more  stable  calcite.  By  experimenting  directly  with 
sea  water  it  was  found  that  precipitation  with  sodium  or  ammonium 
carbonate  produced  aragonite,  as  determined  by  Meigen's  reaction 
with  cobalt  nitrate.  When  solutions  of  calcium  bicarbonate  alone 
were  allowed  to  evaporate,  Linck  further  found  that  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperature  calcite  was  deposited,  but  that  at  60°  arago- 
nite was  formed.  In  sea  water,  then,  the  separation  of  calcium  car- 
bonate in  one  modification  or  the  other  is  conditional  upon  the  proc- 
ess of  precipitation,  and  probably  also  upon  climate.  Where  organic 
decay  is  prominent,  th^  ammonium  carbonate  produced  thereby  may 
act  as  precipitant,  and  that  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  warm 

«Geol.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  66. 
*Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Scl.,  1896,  p.  789. 
«•  Idem,  1896,  p.  791. 

"  M^m.  Soc.  g6ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  p.  518,  1897. 
•  See  C.  Wyvllle  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  pp.  467,  501,  London,  1874. 
^Op.  cit,  p.  257. 

^Neuea  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  16,  p.  495.    IAucVl  ^\e^  «l  «^»ei  «vi\o.Ta»cti  ^1  i^reylous  liter- 
ature  upon  oolite. 
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climates  than  in  cold.  The  direct  deposition  of  calcium  carbonate 
is  commonly  in  the  calcite  form,  because  the  temperature  of  oceanic 
water  is  usually  low.  The  two  minerals  in  certain  cases  may  be 
formed  together,  and  this  actually  happens  in  the  growth  of  some 
shells.  A  shell  may  consist  of  a  principal  mass  of  calcite,  coated  by 
a  pearly  layer  of  aragonite,  and  other  associations  of  the  two  species 
in  a  single  animal  are  well  known.  In  the  fossilization  of  such  a 
shell  the  aragonite  portion  is  commonly  destroyed,  while  the  calcitic 
layer  or  fragment  is  preserved. 

In. what  manner  do  plants  and  animals  withdraw  or  segregate 
calcium  carbonate  from  sea  water  ?  To  this  question  there  have  been 
many  answers  proposed,"  but  the  problem  is  essentially  physiological, 
and  its  full  discussion  would  be  inappropriate  here.  Some  of  the 
answers,  however,  were  framed  before  the  modern  theory  of  solutions 
had  been  developed,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  relevant.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ask  whether  the  living  organisms  derive  their  calcareous 
portions  from  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  calcium  or  absorb  the  car- 
bonate directly,  for  these  salts  are  largely  ionized  in  sea  water.  It 
is  only  essential  that  calcium  ions  and  carbonic  ions  shall  be  simul- 
taneously present;  then  the  materials  for  coral  and  shell  building 
are  at  hand.  The  carbonic  ions  may  be  of  atmospheric  origin,  or 
brought  to  the  s^a  by  streams,  or  developed  by  the  physiological 
processes  of  marine  animals,  or  a  product  of  organic  decay;  all  of 
these  sources  contribute  to  the  one  end  and  help  to  supply  the  mate- 
rial from  which  limestones  are  made.  Where  marine  life  is  abun- 
dant, there  also  the  carbonic  ions  abound.  This  fact  is  strikingly 
shown  by  W.  L.  Carpenter's  analyses  ^  of  the  gases  extracted  from 
sea  water  and  their  correlation  with  the  results  obtained  by  dredging. 
In  one  series  of  three  samples  from  different  depths,  but  at  the  same 
locality,  the  gases  were  composed  as  follows  : 

Oases  extracted  from  sea  water  collected  at  different  depths. 

i  ^bottomT    800  fathoms.   750  fathoms. 


O, 17.22  I  17.79 

N, 34.50  48.46 

CO» i  48.28  33.75 


100.00  I  100.00 


18.76 
49.32 
31.92 


100.00 


On  the  bottom,  where  the  proportion  of  CO2  was  highest,  animal 
life  was  abundant,  and  the  dredge  brought  up  a  rich  haul.  At 
another  point,  where  the  CO2  at  the  sea  bottom  fell  to  7.98  per  cent, 
the  dredge  made  a  very  bad  haul.     In  short,  from  the  composition 

«  See  R.  Brauns,  Chemlsche  Mlneralogie,  pp.  377-378,  for  a  summary  of  this  subject. 

•In  C.  Wyvllle  Thomson's  Depths  of  the  Sea,  pp.  502-511,  London,  1874.     On  p.  518 
Is  given  a  table  of  analyses  of  sea  water  by  Frankland,  In  TjhVcYi  \Xift  v^^awCkSfc  ^2k\  ^&k\a\r 
dant  organic  matter  is  sbown. 
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of  the  dissolved  gases,  it  was  possible  to  assert  whether  living  forms 
were  scarce  or  plentiful  upon  a  particular  point  of  the  ocean  floor. 

The  most  obvious  occurrence  of  limestone  building  from  shells  is 
that  which  may  be  observed  on  many  sea  beaches.  The  coquina  of 
Florida  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  kind.  Masses  of  shell  frag- 
ments are  there  compacted  together,  cemented  by  calcium  carbonate 
which  has  been  deposited  from  solution  between  the  bits  of  shell,  and  a 
fairly  substantial  rock,  available  for  building  purposes,  is  produced. 
Some  quartz  sand  is  commingled  with  the  shell  material,  and  at  one 
locality,  noted  by  W.  H.  Dall,®  limonite,  deposited  by  a  chalybeate 
spring,  serves  as  cementing  substance. 

In  the  Bay  of  Naples,  according  to  J.  Walther,^  calcareous  algae, 
especially  of  the  genus  Lithothamnion^  are  conspicuous  makers  of 
limestone;  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  elsewhere  by 
others.  Lithothamnion  is  a  seaweed  whose  framework  or  skeleton 
consist^s  of  calcite;  another  genus,  Ilalimeda^  which  is  also  active  in 
limestone  making,  contains  aragonite. 

From  a  genetic  point  of  view  the  coralline  limestones  have  probably 
been  the  limestones  most  carefully  studied.  Their  formation  around 
coral  islands  and  in  coral  reefs  can  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  the  process  may  be  followed  step  by  step.  First,  the 
living  coral;  then  its  dead  fragments,  broken  into  sand  by  the  waves; 
then  their  cementation  by  solution  and  redeposition  of  calcium  car- 
bonate ;  and  finally  the  solid  rock,  made  up  visibly  of  organic  remains, 
may  be  seen.  In  such  limestones,  according  to  E.  W.  Skeats,**  both 
calcitfe  and  aragonite  occur,  directly  deposited  from  the  sea  water. 
In  composition,  when  recent,  they  are  like  the  coral  itself,  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  little  organic  matter  is  also  present, 
some  earthy  matter,  and  very  small  quantities  of  calcium  phosphate. 
In  corals  from  the  Gulf  Stream  S.  P.  Sharpies'*  found  from  95.37 
to  98.07  per  cent  of  CaCO.,,  and  0.28  to  0.84  of  CagP^Os-  These 
results  are  concordant  with  those  obtained  by  many  other  analysts.^' 
and  need  no  further  illustration  just  now.  The  alteration  of  coral 
rock  to  dolomite  will  be  considered  later. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  evident 
that  important  limestones  may  be  formed  in  various  ways,  which, 
however,  are  chemically  the  same.  Calcium  carbonate,  withdrawn 
from  fresh  or  salt  water,  is  laid  down  under  diverse  conditions, 
yielding  masses  which  resemble  one  another  only  in  composition. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34,  p.  163,  1887. 
►Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  37,  p.  329,  1885. 
«  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  42,  pp.  53-126,  1903. 
'Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  168,  1871. 

*  See,  for  example,  A.  Liversidge,  Proc.   Roy.  Soc.   New  South  Wales,  vol.   14,  p.    159, 

1880;  on  coral  from  New  Hebrides,  and  coral   rock  from   Duke  of  York   Island.       Also 

A.  J.  Jiikes-Brown  and  J.  B.  Harrison,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  47,  p.  224,  1891,  on 

coral  rocks  from  Barbadoes.     A  number  ot  SLWBA-saft^  ol  Q.ci^\YVwv\.,  coralline  limestones,  etc., 

are  given  Id  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  l^o.  11"^,  V^^^.. 
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An  oceanic  ooze  may  produce  a  soft,  flourlike  substance  such  as 
chalk,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sand,  or  one  of  carbonate  and 
mud  or  clay.  Calcium  carbonate,  transported  as  a  silt,  may  solidify 
to  a  very  smooth,  fine-grained  rock,  while  shells  and  corals  yield  a 
coarse  structure,  full  of  angular  fragments  and  visible  organic  re- 
mains. Buried  under  other  sediments,  any  of  these  rocks  may  be 
still  further  modified,  the  fossils  becoming  more  or  less  obliterated, 
until  in  the  ei^treme  case  of  metamorphism  a  crystalline  limestone 
is  formed.  All  trace  of  organic  origin  has  then  vanished,  a  change 
which  both  heat  and  pressure  have  combined  to  bring  about,  aided 
perhaps  by  the  traces  of  moisture  from  which  few  rocks  are  free. 
Several  experimental  investigations  bear  directly  upon  this  class  of 
transformations. 

To  illustrate  the  influence  of  pressure  alone,  we  have  an  important 
experiment  by  W.  Spring."  A  quantity  of  dry,  white  chalk,  in- 
closed in  a  steel  tube,  was  placed  in  a  screw  press  under  a  pressure 
of  6,000  to  7,000  atmospheres,  and  left  there  for  a  little  over  seventeen 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  had  become  hard  and  smooth,  with 
a  glazed  surface,  and  was  somewhat  discolored  by  iron  from  the 
tube.  It  was  also  in  part  distinctly  crystalline;  in  short,  it  re- 
sembled to  some  extent  a  crystalline  limestone,  although  the  change 
was  not  absolutely  complete. 

When  heated  above  redness  at  ordinary  pressures,  limestone  de- 
composes into  carbon  dioxide  and  lime.'  This  is  the  common 
change  produced  in  a  limekiln.  Under  pressure,  however,  this  dis- 
sociation is  prevented,  and  calcium  carbonate  may  be  apparently 
fused.  Over  a  century  ago  Sir  James  Hall  ^  heated  limestone  in 
closed  vessels  and  obtained  from  it  a  product  identical  in  general 
character  with  crystalline  marble.  Since  Hall's  time  the  experiment 
has  been  repeated  by  a  number  of  other  investigators,  under  varying 
conditions,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  and  with  quite  dissimilar 
interpretations.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  Hall  had  fused  lime- 
stone, and  this  belief  was  prevalent  for  many  years.  G.  Rose,'' 
however,  transformed  a  compact  limestone  into  marble  as  Hall  had 
done,  but  without  evidence  of  fusion;  and  A.  Becker,**  in  a  more 
extended  research,  found  that  by  moderate  heat  and  relatively  slight 
pressure  calcium  carbonate  could  be  converted  into  a  finely  granular 
mass.  A  fine  powder  of  the  carbonate  even  developed  into  larger 
grains  of  calcite  without  either  fusing  or  softening. 

"Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  11,  p.  160,  1896. 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  6,  1S12,  p.  71.  The  experiments  were  performed  in 
1805.  For  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  Bucholz,  Petzholdt,  and  Rlchthofen, 
see  J.  Lemberg,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  24,  pp.  237-241,  1872.  Lemberg 
criticizes  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Hall's  data,  and  expresses  a  strong  doubt  as  to 
whether  fusion  actually  occurred. 

«  Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  118,  p.  565,  1863. 

*  MIn.  pet.   Mitth.,  vol.   7,  p.   122,   1880.     Becker  a\80   gW<is  «l  ?,ooOi  «v\m\sv"^x^   olt  NX^a 
earJier  literature  of  the  subject. 
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In  the  experiments  of  H.  Le  Chatelier"  an  actual  fusion  of  the 
carbonate  was  perhaps  effected.  The  chemically  precipitated  car- 
bonate Avas  inclosed  in  a  steel  cylinder  between  two  pistons,  under  a 
pressure  of  about  1,000  kilograms  to  the  square  centimeter.  Heat 
was  applied  by  an  electric  current  passing  through  a  spiral  of  plati- 
num wire  embedded  in  the  mass,  and  the  temperature  attained  was 
about  1,050°.  Under  these  conditions  the  calcium  carbonate  near  the 
spiral  was  fused  to  a  translucent  mass  resembling  some  marbles.  Be- 
tween the  fused  and  unfused  portions  there  was  a  sharp  demarca- 
tion, with  no  indication  of  any  intermediate  state.  In  his  second 
paper  Le  Chatelier  states  that  even  at  1,020°  and  under  slight  or 
insignificant  pressure  calcium  carbonate  agglomerates  to  a  crystal- 
line mass.  In  similar  experiments  A.  Joannis  ^  was  able  to  transform 
chalk  into  something  like  marble  at  a  temperature  above  the  melting 
point  of  gold  and  under  a  pressure  of  15  atmospheres.  Joannis  sug- 
gests that  the  melting  point  of  calcium  carbonate  may  perhaps  be 
lowered  by  pressure.  H.  E.  Boeke,^  however,  found  that  although 
the  carbonate  sinters  together  at  temperatures  between  1,400°  and 
1,500°,  under  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  un- 
dergoes partial  dissociation,  but  does  not  appear  to  fuse. 

From  all  of  this  evidence  we  may  conclude  that  the  change  from 
apparently  amorphous  calcium  carbonate  to  a  distinctly  crystalline 
limestone  or  marble  may  be  effected  by  pressure  alone,  heat  alone,  or 
both  together.  Actual  fusion  may  or  may  not  occur;  at  all  events 
it  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
water  plays  some  part  in  bringing  about  the  transformation,  for  in 
geological  phenomena  its  influence  is  rarely  excluded.  If  water  did 
no  more  than  to  dissolve  and  redeposit  particles  of  carbonate,  it 
would  go  far  toward  producing  the  observed  change  in  structure. 
Under  those  conditions  the  carbonate  would,  in  time,  become  a 
coarsely  crystalline  or  granular  mass  of  calcite. 

The  following  analyses  of  limestones  are  all  taken  from  the  lab- 
oratory records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey :  ^ 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  115,  pp.  817,  1009,  1892.     Two  papers. 

*  Idem.  vol.  115,  pp.  934,  1236,  1892.     Two  papers. 

'•  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  50,  p.  244,  1906.  Boeke  found  that  aragonite  is 
trnnsformed  into  calcite  at  al)oiit  470'. 

''  See  Rull.  No.  228.  pp.  301-336,  1904,  where  234  analyses  of  carbonate  rocks  are 
given.  For  other  data  see  T.  C.  Hopkins,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  1890,  vol. 
4.  S.  W.  McCnllie,  Bull.  No.  1,  Geol.  Survey  Gporpin.  1804.  F.  G.  Clapp,  Bull.  V.  S.  Oeol. 
Survey  No.  249,  1905,  gives  many  analyses  compiled  from  the  geological  reports  of 
Tennsylvania.  II.  Ries  and  K.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  No.  44.  New  York  State  Mus.,  1901.  Ries, 
FIfty-flrst  Ann.  Rept.  New  York  State  Mus..  pt.  2,  pp.  357-467.  1899.  E.  r.  Eckel, 
Rull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  243,  1905,  an  cement  materials.  W.  G.  Miller,  Kept.  Bur. 
Mines  rontario),  1904,  pt.  2.  T.  C.  Hopkins  and  C.  l5.  Siebenthal,  Twenty-first  Ann. 
Rept.  Dept.  Geology,  etc.,  Indiana,  pp.  293-427,  1896. 
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Analyses  of  limestones. 


A.  Limestone,  Lee,  Massachusetts.     Analysis  by  G.  Stelger. 

B.  Limestone,  Sllyerdale,  Kansas.     Analysis  by  C.  Catlett. 

C.  Lithographic  stone,  Solenhofen,  Bavaria.     Analysis  by  Stelger. 

D.  Oolitic  sand,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.     Analysis  by  T.  M-  Chatard. 

E.  Coquina,  Key  West,  Florida.     Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

F.  Recent  coral  (Siderostria) ,  Bermuda.     Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eaklns. 

G.  Composite  analysis,  by  H.  N.  Stokes,  of  345  limestones. 

H.  Composite  analysis  by  Stokes  of  498  limestones  used  for  building  purposes.     Does 
the  high  proportion  of  silica  determine  the  ayallablllty  of  these  rocks  to  s«tructural  ends? 
Ideally  pure  calcium  carbonate  contains  56.04  per  cent  of  CaO  and  43.96  of  COg. 
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Limestones  undergo  alteration  in  several  ways.  They  may  be  silic- 
ified  by  percolating  waters,  or  phosphatized,  as  is  often  seen  on 
guano  islands.  By  oxidation  of  inclosed  pyrite,  acid  sulphates  can 
be  formed,  tllid  these  will  alter  the  limestone  partially  to  gypsum. 
Acid  waters  dissolve  limestone  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide ;  and 
some  effervescent  springs  may  owe  their  sparkling  qualities  to  reac- 
tions of  this  kind.  A  honeycombed  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Huron  was  possibly  corroded  by  water  of  an  acid  type.  R.  Bell" 
found  the  water  of  the  lake  over  the  limestones  to  be  distinctly  acid, 
the  acidity  having  been  possibly  derived  from  sulphides  in  Huronian 
rocks  to  the  northward.  By  thermal  metamorphism  a  limestone  may 
be  profoundly  altered ;  but  that  class  of  changes  is  to  be  considered  in 
another  chapter.  By  far  the  most  important  alteration,  however,  is 
that  produced  by  waters  containing  carbon  dioxide,  especially  mete- 
oric waters.  These  dissolve  limestone,  and  the  caverns  formed  in 
limestone  regions  are  j)rodiiced  in  this  way.  Great  masses  of  lime- 
stone are  thus  removed,  to  be  deposited,  generally  in  a  diffused  form, 
elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  the  insoluble  residual  impurities  are 
left  behind,  in  the  form  of  sand,  clay,  ores  of  manganese  and  iron, 

»  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6,  p.  302,  1894. 
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etc."  Some  analyses  of  such  residual  clays  are  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  These  residues  are  very  variable  in  composition,  and  rarely 
approximate  to  kaolin.  This  point  was  developed  by  H.  Le  Chate- 
lier,^  who  dissolved  several  calcareous  marls  in  acetic  acid,  and 
analyzed  the  residual  silicates.  Kaolinite  was  not  found  in  them; 
but  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum,  ill  defined  and  impure,  were  gen- 
erally obtained.  In  one  sample  from  the  French  Congo,  the  residue 
was  a  silicate  of  magnesium.  According  to  A.  L.  Ewing,^  the  rate  of 
limestone  erosion  in  Spring  Creek  Valley,  Center  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, amounts  to  275  tons  per  square  mile  per  annum.**  This  cor- 
responds to  a  lowering  of  the  land  surface  in  that  region  of  about  1 
foot  in  nine  thousand  years. 

DOIiOMITE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  upon  limestone,  the  magnesian  varieties 
have  been  purposely  left  out  of  account.  They  represent  transitions 
from  calcium  carbonate  to  dolomite,  CaMg(C03)2,  a  rock  of  great 
importance  both  practically  and  theoretically,  and  one  which  de- 
mands separate  consideration.  In  addition  to  dolomite,  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  consider  magnesium  carbonate  itself,  magnesite,  and  its 
hydrous  derivatives,  of  which  several  are  known.  •  Like  calcium  car- 
bonate, these  species  originate  in  very  different  ways,  and  some  of 
the  processes  by  which  they  form  must  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  serpentine  later.  Only  the  compounds  of  sedi- 
mentary or  organic  origin  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

The  double  carbonate,  dolomite,  can  be  produced  artificially  by 
several  methods,  and  its  accidental  formation  has  also  hmn  observed. 
C.  de  Marignac  ^  obtained  it  by  heating  calcium  carbonate  with  a 
sohition  of  magnesium  chloride  to  200°,  under  a  pressure  of  15  atmos- 
pheres. J.  Durocher  f  heated  fragments  of  porous  limestone  with 
dry  magnesium  chloride  to  dull  redness  in  a  closed  gun  barrel,  in 
such  manner  that  the  carbonate  was  impregnated  by  the  vapor  of  the 
chloride.  Under  those  conditions  the  limestone  was  partly  changed 
to  dolomite.  The  local  formation  of  dolomite  by  volcanic  action  is 
explained  by  this  experiment,  but  that  mode  of  occurrence  is  of 
minor  import.  C.  Sainte-Claire  Devilled  saturated  chalk  with  a 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  and  heated  the  mass  upon  a  sand 
bath.     A  partial  replacement  of  lime  by  magnesia  was  thus  effected, 

»  See  I.  C.  Russell,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  52,  1880,  for  a  discussion  of  this  sub 
Ject.  Russell  regards  the  Clinton  iron  ores  of  Alabama  as  residues  of  this  kind,  but  his 
views  on  that  matter  have  been  contested. 

••Compt.  Rend.,  vol.   118,  p.  262,   1804. 

♦•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  20,  18Sr.. 

•*  Or  20.173  prams  per  square  meter. 

'  Cited  In  a  memoir  by  A.  Favre,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  28,  p.  3G4,  1840. 

ndem,  Yol.  33,  p.  64,  1851. 
^Idem,  Yol  47.  p.  01,  1858- 
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and  similar  results  were  obtained  with  corals.  A.  von  Morlot,"  by 
heating  powdered  calcite  with  magnesium  sulphate  to  200°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  transformed  the  carbonate  into  a  mixture  of  dolomite  and  gyp- 
sum. This  reaction  had  been  suggested  by  Haidinger,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  frequent  association  of  the  two  last-named  species. 
The  process,  however,  is  reversible,  and  solutions  of  g}'psum  will 
transform  dolomite  into  calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium  sulphate. 
Efflorescences  of  the  latter  salt  are  not  .uncommon  in  gypsum  quar- 
ries, and  H.  C.  Sorby  ^  has  observed  them  in  Permian  limestones. 
Because  of  this  reaction,  according  to  Sorby,  the  upper  beds  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone  are  often  more  calcareous  than  the  lower.  Their 
content  in  magnesia  has  been  diminished  in  this  way. 

The  elaborate  experiments  of  T.  Sterry  Hunt''  upon  the  precipi- 
tation of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  especially  by  alkaline 
carbonates  from  bicarbonate  solutions,  are  too  complex  to  admit  of 
anything  like  a  full  summary  here.  In  most  of  the  experiments 
mixtures  of  calcium  carbonate  with  the  hydrated  magnesium  com- 
pound were  obtained.  WTien,  however,  the  pasty  mass  formed  by 
precipitating  the  two  carbonates  together  was  heated  to  temperatures 
above  120°,  union  took  place  and  dolomite  was  formed.  From  the 
fact  that  a  sedimentary  dolomite  could  thus  be  produced.  Hunt  con- 
cluded that  dolomite  is  generally  a  chemical  precipitate,  a  view  which 
is  not  widely  held  to-day. 

In  several  instances  the  deposition  of  magnesian  travertine  and 
even  of  crystallized  dolomite  from  natural  waters  has  been  observed. 
According  to  J.  Girardin,^  the  travertine  formed  by  the  mineral 
spring  of  St.  AUyre,  near  Clermont,  in  France,  is  rich  in  magnesium 
carbonate.  In  recent  travertine  he  found  28.80  per  cent  of  MgCOg 
with  24.40  of  CaCO^,  and  in  old  travertine  the  proportions  were  26.86 
and  40.22,  respectively.  Whether  this  represents  dolomite  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  carbonates  was  not  determined.  A.  Moitessier  ^'  found 
that  in  a  badly  closed  bottle  of  water  from  another  French  spring 
distinct  crystals  of  dolomite  had  been  deposited.  In  another  water 
.  from  a  hot  spring  near  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  transported  to  Paris 
in  a  sealed  tube,  similar  crystals  were  found  by  A.  Terreil.^  From 
this  observation  Lartet  concludes  that  the  dolomites  of  the  Dead  Sea 
region  were  probably  formed  through  the  impregnation  of  limestones 
by  magnesian  waters. 

On  the  other  hand,  E.  von  Gorup-Besanez  ^^  found  that  springs 

•Jahresb.  Chemie,  1847-48,  p.  1290.     Also  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  2G,  p.  311,  1848. 

*Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Scl.,  1856,  p.  77. 

«Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  sor.,  vol.  28,  pp.  170.  :U\7k   lHr)0;  vol.  42,  p.  4!>,  1860. 

'Ann.  mines.  .3d  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  460.  18.37. 

•  Jahresb.  Chemie,  1860,  p.  178. 

f  Cited  by  L.  Lartet,  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.,  2d  ser..  vol.  23,  p.  7r>0,  1866. 

f  Lieblg's  Annalen,  8th  Supp.  Bd.,  p.  230,  1872. 
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from  the  dolomites  of  the  Jura,  which  contain  calcium  and  magne- 
sium carbonates  in  the  dolomite  ratio,  deposit  the  mixed  salts  upon 
evaporation  and  not  the  double  compound.  Gorup-Besanez  observed, 
however,  that  carbonated  waters,  acting  upon  dolomite,  dissolve  the 
mineral  with  its  ratios  undisturbed.  The  occurrence  of  dolomite 
geodes  in  magnesian  limestones  w^ould  seem  to  show  that  in  such  cases 
at  least  the  double  salt  can  be  re-formed.  Similar  results  were  earlier 
obtained  by  T.  Scheerer,"  when  artificial  solutions  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  bicarbonate  were  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Only  mixtures  were  formed,  no  dolomite. 
He  also  found  that  powdered  chalk  precipitated  magnesium  carbon- 
ate from  a  bicarbonate  solution,  although  carbonated  waters  dissolved 
calcium  carbonate  out  of  magnesian  limestones.  The  last  observa- 
tion, however,  had  been  made  by  other  chemists  previously. 

In  Hunt's  investigations  it  became  evident  that  temperature  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  formation  of  dolomite.  The  same  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  drawn  from  F.  Hoppe-Seyler's  experiments.^  At  ordi- 
nary temperatures  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  acting  upon 
calcium  carbonate  for  several  months  yielded  no  dolomite.  Sea 
water  mixed  with  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  and  saturated  w^ith 
carbon  dioxide,  after  standing  four  months  in  a  closed  flask,  also 
failed  to  form  dolomite.  But  when  magnesium  salts  or  sea  w^ater 
were  heated  with  calcium  carbonate  in  sealed  tubes,  then  both  dolo- 
mite and  magnesite  were  formed.  Carbonate  of  lime,  heated  to  over 
100°  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  bicarbonate,  gave  this  result.' 

In  the  earlier  researches  upon  the  conversion  of  limestone  into 
dolomite  little  or  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  min- 
eralogical  character  of  the  initial  substance.  In  C.  Klement's  ex- 
periments ^  aragonite,  the  less  stable  form  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
the  form  which  is  abundant  in  coral  reefs,  was  especially  studied. 
It  was  found  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
at  G0°,  would  partially  transform  aragonite  into  magnesium  carbon- 
ate, and  coral  was  altered  in  the  same  way.  Calcite,  by  similar  treat- 
ment, was  but  slightly  attacked.  Magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride,  used  together,  altered  aragonite  strongly,  forming  a  product 
containing  as  high  as  41.5  per  cent  of  MgCO...  Normal  dolomite, 
ideally  pure,  would  contain  45.7  per  cent.  Magnesium  chloride 
proved  to  be  less  active  than  the  sulphate.  The  products  of  these 
reactions  consisted,  however,  not  of  dolomite,  but  of  the  mixed  car- 
bonates, and  Klement  suggests  that  mixtures  of  this  kind  would  prob- 

«Neues  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  1. 

"  Zeitschr.  Deiitsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  27,  p.  509,  1875.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  H.  C.  Sorby  (Quart.  Jonr.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  35,  Proc,  p.  56,  1879)  found  that 
Iceland  spar,  in  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  became  slowly  Incrusted  with  mag- 
neBlum  carbonate. 

''Bull.  Soc.  beige  g^ol.,  vol.  9,  M€m.  'i,  \%^o.    ^Uu.  vkH.  Mitth.,  vol.  14,  p.  526,  1894. 
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ably,  in  time,  recrystallize  into  the  double  salt.  He  attributes  the 
formation  of  dolomite  to  the  action  of  sea  water  in  closed  lagoons 
upon  aragonite — that  is,  upon  coral  rock.  The  latter,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  is  often  the  parent  of  dolomite.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  aragonite  is  not  the  only  parent  of  dolomite, 
for  pseudomorphs  of  dolomite  after  calcite  are  well  known." 

Two  other  investigations  upon  the  synthesis  of  dolomite  remain 
to  be  mentioned.  L.  Bourgeois  and  H.  Traube  ^  obtained  it  by  heat- 
ing a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  and  potas- 
sium cyanate,  KCNO,  to  130°  in  a  sealed  tube.  This  mode  of  pro- 
duction has  no  geological  significance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
that  the  necessary  carbonic  acid  may  be  supplied  from  organic  or 
semiorganic  sources.  Such  sources  are  considered  by  F.  W.  Pfaff,*' 
who  has  shown  that  the  products  of  organic  decomposition,  as  de- 
rived from  the  coral-building  organisms,  probably  take  part  in  the 
dolomitic  process.  Not  alone  carbonic  acid  is  generated  during 
organic  decay,  but  ammonium  carbonate,  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  are  also  produced,  and  these  compounds,  accord- 
ing to  Pfaff,  appear  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  dolomite.  In  a 
later  paper,  however,  Pfaff  <^  states  that  when  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  for  a  long  time  through  a  warm  solution  of  the 
sulphates  and  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium,  the  solution,  upon 
slow  evaporation  at  a  temperature  of  20°  to  25°,  yields  a  residue 
which  contains  a  double  carbonate  insoluble  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid.  That  is,  under  these  conditions,  which  might  be  approximately 
paralleled  in  the  concentration  of  sea  water,  dolomite  may  be  formed. 

Under  certain  exceptional  conditions  magnesium  carbonate  may 
be  deposited  alone.  A  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  on  eva})orating 
spontaneously,  forms  the  hydrous  salt  MgCOy.SH^,©,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rare  mineral  nesquehonite.  This  species,  des(;ribed 
by  F.  A.  Genth  and  S.  L.  Penfiekl,^  from  the  Nesquehoning  anthra- 
cite mine  in  Pennsylvania,  was  there  produced  by  the  alteration  of  a 
basic  carbonate,  lansfordite,^  3MgC03.Mg(OH)2.2lH2(),  which  first 
formed  as  stalactites  in  one  of  the  galleries.  Nesquehonite  has  since 
been  identified  by  C.  Friedel^  as  a  similar  formation  in  a  French 
coal  mine.  Such  stalactiform  minerals  are  obviously  deposited  from 
solution  in  carbonated  waters. 

The  term  "  dolomite ''  is  sometimes  loosely  used  by  geologists  as 
equivalent    to    magnesian     limestone.     Any     limestone    containing 

«  See  Blum's  Pseudomorphosen.  p.  .11,  and  Xachtrag,  p.  23. 
*Bull.  Soc.  min..  vol.   15,  p.   13,   1892. 

/•Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.   Bd.  9,  p.  485,  1894.     A  later  paper  by  Pfaflf  is  published  in  vol. 
24,  p.   529,  1907. 

«»Centralbl.  Min.  Oeol.  Pal.,  1903,  p.  059. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  39,  p.  121,  1890. 

t  Described  by  Genth,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  14,  p.  255,  1888. 

ffBull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  14,  p.  60,  1891. 
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notable  amounts  of  magnesia  may  be  described  by  this  name.  Prop- 
erly, the  word  should  be  restricted  to  the  definite  double  carbonate, 
which  occurs  both  as  a  well-crystallized  mineral  and  as  a  massive 
rock.  When,  after  allowing  for  natural  impurities,  the  molecular 
ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  in  such  a  rock  is  1 : 1,  it  is  legitimately,  at 
least  in  most  cases,  a  dolomite,  but  exceptional  mixtures  are  of  course 
possible.  Ordinarily,  a  magnesian  limestone  is  a  mixture  of  dolo- 
mite and  calcite,  with  such  impurities  as  sedimentary  rocks  and  lime- 
stones in  general  are  likely  to  contain.  In  these  rocks  the  ratio  of 
lime  to  magnesia  is  greater  than  1:1;  but  in  computation  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  dolomites  contain  iron,  w^hich  replaces 
magnesia  in  equivalent  amounts.  Ferruginous  dolomite,  or  ankerite, 
is  not  rare.  All  the  iron  of  a  carbonate  rock,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  carbonate.  It  may  be  present  as  hydroxide  or 
in  claylike  impurities,  and  these  possibilities  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  interpretation  of  the  dolomites.  In  some  cases  free 
magnesian  carbonates  must  also  be  considered,  and  in  certain  alter- 
ation products,  brucite,  MgOoHo,  may  also  occur.  Commonly  the 
dolomites  are  fairly  simple  in  composition  and  diflSculties  in  inter- 
preting the  analyses  rarely  arise. 

In  the  study  of  natural  dolomites  as  well  as  in  the  synthetic  ex- 
periments which  have  just  been  described,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
discriminate  between  the  sej)arate  carbonates  and  the  true  double 
salt.  In  most  cases  this  is  easily  done  by  taking  advantage  of  differ- 
ences in  solubility.  Calcite  and  aragonite  dissolve  easily  in  weak 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid;  dolomite  and  magnesite,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  are  attacked  slowly.®  These  magnesian  carbonates 
are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
resistant  to  admit  of  a  rough  separation  from  calcite,  and  their  subse- 
quent identification.  From  a  mixture  of  dolomite  and  calcite,  cold 
dilute  acetic  acid  will  dissolve  the  latter  mineral,  leaving  nearly  all 
of  the  dolomite  unattacked.  From  mixtures  of  calcite  and  magne- 
site, on  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  lime  will  be  thus  removed.  Some 
magnesia  also  may  pass  into  solution,  for  as  Vesterberg  has  shown, 
there  are  magnesian  carbonates,  probably  basic  or  hydrous,  which 
dissolve  with  ease.  Magnesite  is  even  more  refractory  toward 
solvents  than  dolomite. 

Furthermore,  discrimination  between  calcite  and  dolomite  can  be 
effected  by  microchemical  tests.     Among  the  best  of  these  is  that 

«•  Upon  these  differences  in  soluMlity.  there  is  an  abundant  literature,  which  has  been 
well  summarized  by  A.  Vesterberp.  Bull.  <ieol.  Inst.  T'psala,  vol.  5,  p.  97.  1901  ;  vol.  6, 
p.  254,  1905.  See  also  the  synthetic  papers  already  cited,  and  Ilaushofer,  Sitzungsb. 
Akad.  Miinchen,  vol.   11,  p.  220,  1S81. 
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described  by  J.  Lemberg,"  whose  reagent  consists  of  a  solution  of 
aluminum  chloride  and  haematoxyiin  (extract  of  logwood).  This 
reagent  deposits  a  violet  coating  upon  calcite  surfaces,  but  leaves 
dolomite  uncolored.  According  to  F.  Cornu,^  the  two  minerals  are 
easily  distinguished  by  covering  the  powdered  material  \nth  water 
and  adding  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution.  Calcite  gives 
a  strong  coloration ;   dolomite  is  affected  but  slightly. 

So  far  as  the  experimental  evidence  goes,  dolomite  can  be  formed 
in  several  ways.  In  specific  cases,  however,  field  evidence  must  be 
brought  to  bear.  First,  dolomite  may  exist  as  a  true  chemical  sedi- 
ment, although  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  probably  rare.  G.  Leube  ^ 
described  a  "  fresh- water  dolomite''  near  Ulm,  in  Bavaria; 
and  C.  W.  Giimbel,*'  studying  the  dolomites  of  the  same  region,  which 
are  interbedded  with  limestones,  likewise  asserts  their  sedimentary 
origin.  T.  Scheerer  ^  also  argues  that  the  oldest  dolomites  were 
formed  as  chemical  precipitates;  and  T.  Sterry  Hunt's^  positive 
views  on  this  subject  are  well  known.  Hunt's  experiments  help  us 
to  understand  how  sediments  of  dolomite  may  perhaps  be  formed; 
and  it  is  also  'possible  that  algae  may  precipitate  mixed  carbonates 
just  as  they  do  calcareous  marl.  ^Vhen  the  carbonates  are  thrown 
down  together,  heat  and  pressure  may  combine  to  bring  about  their 
union.  These  suggestions  relate  to  possibilities  only;  and  it  would 
l)e  rash  to  assert  positively  that  dolomites  are  ever  formed  on  a 
large  scale  by  direct  sedimentation. 

Magnesian  carbonates  are,  however,  deposited  with  calcium  carbon- 
ate by  marine  organisms,  albeit  in  small  relative  amounts.  G.  Forch- 
hammer^  made  many  analyses  of  shells  and  corals,  finding  mag- 
nesium carbonate  in  them  in  percentages  ranging  from  0.15  to  7.64, 
1  per  cent  being  rather  above  the  average.  This  result  has  been  con- 
firmed by  many  other  investigators.  In  TAthothamnium  nodosum 
Giimbel*  found  2.66  per  cent  of  MgO  and  47.14  of  CaO;  and 
Hogbom  ^  in  fourteen  analyses  of  alga^  belonging  to  this  genus  reports 
from  1.95  to  13.19  per  cent  of  MgCOg.  To  these  higher  figures  refer- 
ence will  be  made  later. 


«  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  (Jesell.,  vol.  40,  p.  357,  1888.  In  vol.  39,  p.  489,  1887,  Lem- 
berg  de8cril)es  tests  based  upon  the  use  of  ferric  chloride  and  ammonium  sulphide.  In  a 
still  earlier  paper  (op.  clt.,  vol.  24,  p.  226,  1872)  Leml)erg  gives  tests  with  silver  nitrate, 
which  stains  calcite  and  dolomite,  after  Ignition,  unequally.  See  also  Otto  Meyer, 
Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  (lesell.,  vol.  31,  p.  445,  1879. 

►Centralbl.  Min.  Geol.   Pal.,   1900,  p.   550. 

''Neues  Jahrb.,  1840,  p.   371. 

''SItzungsb.  Akad.  MUnchen,  1871,  Heft  1,  p.  45. 

•Neues  Jahrb.,  18GG,  p.  1.  ^ 

t  See  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays,  p.  80,  and  the  literature  already  cited. 

»  Neues  Jahrb.,  1852,  p.  854. 

»Abhandl.  Akad.  MUnchen,  vol.   11,  p.  20,   1871. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1894,  vol.  1,  p.  202.     The  analyses  were  made  by  a  number  of  chemists 
for  Hdgbom,  who  gives  data  for  several  shells  and  corals  also.     In  IVvft  XaAX^x  vsv^^^roN^ccis^ 
the  magnesia  was  low. 
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From  these  data  it  is  clear  that  limestones  formed  by  marine 
organisms  must  contain  magnesia,  and  evidence  shows  that  as  a  rule 
they  contain  rather  more  of  it  proportionally  than  the  remains  from 
which  they  are  made.  The  analyses  of  oceanic  oozes  collected  by  the 
Challenger  expedition,  as  discussed  by  Hogbom,**  show  this  fact  veiy 
well,  and  also  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  magnesium  carbonate 
to  accumulate,  while  the  more  soluble  calcium  carbonate  is  dissolved 
away.  That  is,  by  the  leaching  of  these  deposits  they  become  rela- 
tively enriched  in  magnesia,  until  in  the  extreme  cases  something 
very  near  the  true  dolomite  ratio  is  attained.  In  short,  a  dolomite 
may  be  produced  by  concentration  from  a  magnesian  limestone,  and 
either  sea  water  or  percolating  waters  of  atmospheric  origin -may 
operate  in  this  way.  Grandjean  ^  was  probably  the  first  to  interpret 
certain  dolomites  as  having  been  formed  by  this  *  process ;  a  view 
which  various  other  writers  have  adopted  and  which  is  well  developed 
in  Hogbom's  memoir.  Hogbom,in  addition  to  the  facts  already  cited, 
brings  other  important  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  He 
shows  that  stalactites  from  caverns  in  the  coral  rocks  of  Bermuda 
contain  only  0.18  to  0.68  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate,  while  the 
rocks  themselves  carry  about  five  times  as  much.^  Here  the  lime 
salt  has  dissolved  much  more  freely  than  the  magnesium  compound. 
Hogbom  also  studied  the  marine  marls  of  Sweden,  and  found  that  the 
transported  material  contained  progressively  larger  proportions  of 
magnesium  carbonate,  as  its  distance  from  the  parent  limestone 
increased.  Near  its  point  of  origin  the  marl  carried  3.7  parts  of 
MgCOg  to  100  of  CaCO,;  and  from  these  figures  the  ratio  was 
gradually  raised  to  3G  MgCOa  and  100  CaCOg.  In  these  finely 
divided  sediments  the  leaching  out  of  calcium  carbonate  by  atmos- 
])heric  and  glacial  waters  is  naturally  rapid,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  dolomitic  portion  is  effected  with  great  ease.  This  mode  of 
concentration,  then,  must  h^  recognized  as  real,  and  as  accounting 
in  part  at  least  for  the  formation  of  dolomite.**  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  story.     It  accounts  for  some  occurrences,  but  not  all. 

Coral  rock,  it  will  be  remembered,  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, which  in  the  living  forms  is  minora  logically  aragonite.  But 
in  1843  J.  D.  Dana,<^  in  a  rock  from  the  coral  island  of  Makatea,  in 
the  Pacific,  reported  magnesium  carbonate  to  the  extent  of  38.07  per 
cent.     This  approached  the  dolomite  ratio,  which  requires  45.7  per 

«0p.  cit.,  p.  207. 

»  Neues  Jalirb..  1.S44,  p.  543. 

*•  It  is  well  known  that  stalactites  fnmi  raverns  in  dolomitic  limestones  consist  es- 
sentially of  calcium  carl)onatc,  with  little  or  no  magnesia. 

«*  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  side  of  the  dolomite  problem  see  G.  BIschof,  Lehrb. 
chem.  phys.  Geol.,  2d  ed..  pp.  52-1)1.  The  older  data  are  well  summarized.  See  also  C 
W.  Hall  and  F.  W.  Sardeson,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  -t\merica,  vol.  G,  p.  189,  1894. 

^  See  Dana's  Coral  and  Coral  Islands,  ^  ed.,  v>.  <^93.  Analyses  by  B.  Silllman,  jr.  The 
Island  is  called  Metia  by  Daua. 
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cent,  and  the  thought  was  at  once  suggested  that  the  rock  had  been 
dolomitized  by  the  introduction  of  magnesia  from  sea  water,  the 
latter  having  possibly  been  first  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
shallow  lagoon.  • 

Since  Dana's  observation  was  made,  many  other  investigators 
have  recorded  similar  enrichments  of  coral  reefs,  and  the  synthetic 
experiments  of  various  chemists,  as  cited. in  the  preceding  pages,  have 
shown  that  the  indicated  reaction  can  actually  take  place.  Klement's 
experiments,  especially,  have  helped  to  make  this  point  clear.  In  a 
coral  reef  from  Porta  do  Mangue,  Brazil,  J.  C.  Branner**  reports 
6.95  per  cent  of  magnesia,  equivalent  to  14.5  of  carbonate,  while  the 
corals  themselves  contined  only  0.20  to  0.99  per  cent  of  MgO.  In  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  large  number  of  similar  cases  have 
been  observed,  the  analyses  by  E.  W.  Skeats  ^  rising  to  a  maximum 
of  43.3  per  cent  of  MgCOg.  From  instances  of  this  kind,  and  from 
the  resemblance  of  many  dolomites  to  reef  rocks,  it  has  been  com- 
monly inferred  that  dolomitization  is  generally,  or  at  least  often, 
effected  in  this  way,  lime  being  gradually  removed  and  replaced  by 
magnesia  from  the  sea.*' 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  mode  of  transformation  is 
furnished  by  the  borings  on  the  atoll  of  Funafuti,  as  discussed  by 
J.  W.  Judd.^  The  principal  boring  was  driven  to  a  depth  of  over 
1,100  feet,  through  coral  and  coral  rock  all  the  way,  and  samples 
of  the  cores  were  analyzed  for  practically  every  10  feet  of  the  dis- 
tance. From  the  table  of  data  presented  by  Judd,  the  following 
figures  are  selected: 


Magnesium  carbonate  in  borings  on  atoll  of  Funafuti, 


Depth,      Percentage 
feet.  MgCOj. 


4.23 
7.62 
16.4 
11.99 
16.0 
5.85 
2.11 
0.79 
2.7 
4.9 


4 
13 
15 
20 
26 
55 
110 
159 
200 
250 


Depth, 

Percentage 

feet. 

MgCOa. 

295 

3.6 

400 

3.1 

500 

2.7 

598 

1.06 

640 

26.33 

698 

40.04 

795 

38.92 

898 

39.99 

1,000 

40.56 

1,114 

41.05 

These  figures  are  very  remarkable.    They  show,  first,  an  enrichment 
in  magnesium  carbonate  near  the  surface,  then  an  irregular  rising 


•  Bull.  Mus.  Corap.  Zool.,  vol.  44,  p.  264,  1904.  Analysis  of  rock  by  U.  E.  Swuln, 
of  the  corals  by  L.  U.  Lenox. 

»Idem,  vol.  42,  pp.  53-126,  1903. 

*■  See  R.  Harkness,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  15,  p.  103,  1859,  on  dolomite  near  Cork, 
Ireland.  Also  C.  Doelter  and  K.  Iloernes,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Helchsanstalt,  vol.  25,  p. 
293.  These  authors  give  a  bibliography  of  dolomitization,  down  to  1875,  the  date  of 
their  memoir. 

*The  Atoll  of  Funafuti,  published'by  the  Royal  Society,  London,  1904.  Fc^x  Xws^^^x^- 
port  on  the  chemical  examination,  see  pp.  362-380. 
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and  falling  in  much  smaller  amounts,  while  below  700  feet  the  ap- 
proach to  a  dolomite  ratio  is  apparent.  The  surface  enrichment  Judd 
attributes  to  a  possible  leaching  out  of  lime  salts,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties may  be  due  in  part  to  differences  in  tlie  proportions  of  the  various 
reef- forming  organisms.  Some  of  these  are  more  soluble  than  others, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Alga?,  especially  Lithothamnioii  and  Ilali- 
meda^  are  abundant  at  Funafuti,  and  Judd  suggests  that  the  abnor- 
mally high  magnesia  found  by  Hogbom  in  these  organisms  may  also 
be  due  to  leaching,  possibly  aided  by  carbon  dioxide  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  plants  after  death.  The  replacement  of  lime  by 
magnesia  extracted  from  sea  vater  probably  takes  place  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  two  distinct  processes  combine  to  produce  the  final 
result.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  core,  which 
were  the  earliest  deposited  and  have  therefore  been  acted  upon  for 
the'  longest  time,  are  the  most  completely  changed. 

In  this  double  process  of  leaching  and  replacement,  we  find  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  theory  of  dolomitization  in  coral 
reefs.  It  is,  however,  not  general,  as  the  following  analyses  by 
George  Steiger,^  of  borings  from  an  artesian  well  at  Key  West, 
Florida,  clearly  show: 


lAme  and  magnesia  in 

borings 
Depth, 

at  Key 
Percent- 

West, 

Depth, 

Percent-  1  Percent- 

Percent- 

feet. 

age  CaO. 

a^cMgO. 

feet. 
1,325 

age  CaO. 

age  MgO. 

25 

54.03 

0.29 

54.49 

0.62 

100 

54.01 

.77 

1,400 

55.12 

.30 

m 

54.38 

.86 

,       1,475 

54.48 

.  .73 

3.50 

51.46 

1.67 

1,625 

53.90 

1.14 

600 

48.87 

2.50 

1,8.50 

.54.28 

1.12 

775 

46.53 

6.70 

2,(XK) 

54.02 

1.06 

1,12.5 

rurM 

.86 

Here  there  is  a  progressive  magnesian  enrichment  down  to  775 
feet,  and  then  a  falling  off,  but  no  such  thorough  alteration  appears 
as  at  Funafuti.  ^Vhat  different  conditions  may  have  existed  to 
account  for  these  differences  of  composition  is  not  known. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  dolomitization  by  replacement  need 
not  be  limited  to  the  action  of  sea  water  upon  coral  reefs.  Magnesian 
spring  waters  may  be  equally  effective,  and  are  so  locally,  as  observed 
by  J.  E.  Spurr  ^  in  the  rocks  about  Aspen,  Colorado.  In  that  region 
hot  springs  containing  magnesium  are  manifestly  operative  in  trans- 
forming limestone  to  dolomite.  But  large  areas  of  dolomite  are  not 
likely  to   originate  in   that  way.     Where,  however,  limestones  are 

"  Analyses  made  In  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  (Toologlcal  Survey.  PubUshed 
In  full  In  Bull.  No.  228,  p.  :J()9,  11)04.  l$orinjr  described  by  E.  O.  Hovoy,  BuH.  Miis. 
Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  28.  p.  G'A,  181)0. 

^Mon.  r.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  31,  p.  206,  1898.  Spurr  (p.  216)  also  reports  an  inter- 
esting slliclfication  of  limestones,  which  is  visible  in  all  its  sta?:es.  The  final  product  Is 
made  up  of  guartz  grains. 
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situated  near  magnesian  eruptive  rocks,  dolomitization  due  to  this 
cause  is  to  be  anticipated. 

The  following  analyses  of  magnesian  limestones  were  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey .«  Other  analyses 
in  abundance  are  scattered  through  the  literature  of  limestones. 

Analyses  of  maynesian  limestones. 


A.  Green  Peak  Quarry,  Dorset,  Vermont. 
T.  N.  Dale  in  Bull.  No.  195,  1902. 

B.  "  Knox  dolomite,"  Morrlsville,  Alabama, 
by  I.  C.  Russell  in  Bull.  No.  52,  1889. 

C.  Penokee  district,  Wisconsin.     Analysis  by  lUllebrand. 
Van  Hlse,  In  Mon.,  vol.  19,  1892. 

D.  **  Niobrara   dolomite,"    Denver   Basin,   Colorado.      Analysis   by   L.   G.   Eaklns.     De- 
scribed by  Emmons  in  Mon.,  vol.  27,  1896. 

E.  Near  Red  Mountain,  Silver  Peak  district,  Nevada.     Analysis  by  Steiger. 

F.  The  theoretical  composition  of  ideally  pure  dolomite. 


Analysis  by  George  Steiger.     Described  by 
Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand.     Described 
See  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

Insoluble 

12.01 

0.31 

SlOt 

8.36 
1.77 
.22 
1.08 

3.24 
.17 
.17 
.06 

0.63 

AhOa 

.54 
.11 

FesOa 

.03 

.75 

.08 

20.68 

30.94 

FeO 

1.89 

MnO 

.20 
18.03 
27.49 

MpO 

16.68 

29.03 

.06 

1.08 

.03 

.42 

41.66 

20.84 
29.58 

20.19 
30.35 

21.9 

CaO..     : 

30.4 

NaiO 

KjO 

1 



HiO- 

}     - 

45.54 

}          .27 
46.27 

}     •" 

41.40 
.03 

H*04- 

COi 

PjOs 

47.21 

47.7 

Cl 

trace 

100.39 

99.90 

99.65 

100.42 

99.95 

100.0 

Under  ordinary  atmospheric  and  aqueous  conditions  dolomite 
alters  like  limestone,  but  less  readily.  By  volcanic  agencies,  that  is, 
the  combined  action  of  heated  or  fused  rocks  and  steam,  dolomite  is 
sometimes  transformed  into  a  substance  which  was  once  thought  to 
be  a  distinct  mineral  species,  and  was  named  predazzite  and  penca- 
tite  by  different  investigators.  This  substance  has  been  interpreted 
by  Damour,^  G.  Hauenschild,^  J.  Rotli,^  and  J.  Lemberg,^  as  a  mix- 
ture of  calcite  and  brucite,  MgO^H.^.  O.  Lenecek,^  however,  regards 
it  as  a  mixture  of  calcite  and  hydromagnesite,  the  latter  being  partly 
pseudomorphous  after  periclase  and  partly  an  infiltration.  In  either 
case  the  dolomite  has  been  altered  by  the  transformation  of  its  mag- 
nesium carbonate  into  a  basic  salt  or  into  hydroxide.     The  latter 


«  See  Bull.  No.  228,  pp.  301-.335,  1904,  for  these  analyses  and  others. 

»Bull.  Soc.  g^l.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  1050,  1847. 

"  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  WIen,  vol.  60,  p.  TO.l,  1870. 

«» See  Allgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  pp.  422-425.  Roth  cites  many  analyses  of  altered 
dolomites,  and  gives  the  data  concerning  predazzite  with  considerable  fullness. 

•  Zeitachr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol    24,  p.  187,  1874. 

f  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  12,  pp.  429,  447,  1892.  Lene^ek  gives  a  good  summary  of  the 
literature  of  predazzite. 
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compound,  under  some  conditions,  can  be  leached  away,  leaving 
nearly  pure  calcite;  or  it  may  be  dehydrated,  forming  periclase, 
MgO.  Predazzite  was  first  observed  at  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol ;  and 
Lemberg,  by  acting  on  normal  dolomite  from  that  locality  with 
steam,  obtained  a  similar  product.  A  like  alteration  of  dolomite 
from  a  Russian  locality  was  also  reported  by  F.  Rosen." 

IRON    CARBONATE. 

Another  important  rock-building  carbonate  is  siderite,  the  ferrous 
carbonate  FeCO.,.  Its  formation  as  bog  ore  has  already  been  con- 
sidered,^ together  with  its  transformation  into  limonite,  but  its  rela- 
tions to  limestone  and  dolomite  remain  to  be  noticed.  Between  these 
rocks  there  are  many  transitional  mixtures,  and  ankerite,  the  ferrif- 
erous dolomite,  is  one  of  them.  This  mineral  contains  iron  replacing 
magnesium,  to  use  the  ordinary  phraseology,  but  this  implies  that  the 
double  salt  CaFeCaOo  exists  isomorphous  with  and  equivalent  to 
the  magnesian  compound,  dolomite.  The  two  salts,  CaFeCgOe  and 
CaMgCgOo,  may  commingle  in  any  proportion,  and  varieties  contain- 
ing manganese  carbonate  are  also  known.  So,  too,  there  are  mixtures 
of  magnesite  and  siderite,  known  as  breunnerite,  mesitite,  and  pis- 
tomesite,  but  they  are  comparatively  unimportant  except  in  the 
study  of  isomorphism.  The  manganese  carbonate,  rhodochrosite, 
MnCOa,  is  usually  a  mineral  of  metalliferous  veins. 

As  bog  ore,  siderite  is  deposited  from  a  bicarbonate  solution  in 
presence  of  organic  matter  and  out  of  contact  with  air.  But  siderite, 
like  dolomite,  may  also  be  formed  by  replacement  when  iron  solu- 
tions act  upon  limestones.  H.  C.  Sorby  ^  found  that  Iceland  spar 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  was  slowly  transformed 
into  crystalline  siderite;  in  ferric  chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  ferric 
hydroxide  was  formed.  A  similar  precipitation  of  limonite  was 
observed  by  G.  Keller  "^  when  calcite  was  treated  with  ferric  sulphate. 
Reactions  of  this  kind  have  often  been  invoked  in  the  interpretation 
of  sedimentary  iron  ores.  J.  P.  Kimball,^  for  example,  regards  the 
reaction  of  ferrous  solutions  upon  limestones  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  refers  to  isolated  masses  of  coral  reef  in  Cuba  which  have 
been  so  replaced  by  iron  compounds.  Fossils,  originally  calcareous, 
but  now  composed  of  limonite,  are  not  rare.  In  the  Jurassic  lime- 
stones of  central  France  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  are 
widely  disseminated.  According  to  L.  Dieulafait,^  these  ores  were 
precipitated  from  solution  by  calcium  carbonate,  the  iron  first,  zinc 

"Arch.  Nntiirkunde  LIv.,  Esth.  u.  Kurlands,  1st  Her.,  vol,  3,  p.  142,  1864. 

"  See  ante,  p.  452. 

''  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  35,  Proc,  p.  73,  1S79. 

«»  Neues  Jabrb.,  1882,  pt.  1,  ref..  p.  3G3. 

« Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  231,  1801. 

rCompt.  Rend.,  vol.  100,  p.  mi,  1%%^. 
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and  manganese  later.  The  iron  ores  are  always  at  the  bottom  of 
the  series,  and  the  other  metals^are  found  in  the  overlying  limestones. 
Like  carbonate  of  lime,  iron  carbonate  may  be  removed  from  solu- 
tion by  aquatic  vegetation.  The  process,  however,  is  different  in 
one  particular.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  easily  oxidized  to  limonite,  and 
that  change,  which  takes  place  in  air  alone,  is  doubtless  accelerated 
by  the  oxygen  which  the  plants  exhale.  The  deposit  formed  is  not 
siderite  then,  but  hydroxide.  Similar  precipitation  of  limonite  may 
also  occur  from  sulphate  solutions,  as  in  or  near  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  Death  Gulch,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  ITere,  according  to 
W.  H.  Weed,®  the  mosses  form,  from  the  water  of  the  spring,  an  iron 
sinter  which  was  analyzed  by  J.  E.  Whitfield  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  with  the  following  results: 

Analf/siH  of  iron  sinter. 

SiO, 1.37 

Fe^Oa 03.03 

AI2O, .08 

SOa  — '- 8.  35 

H2O  and  organic  matter 20.94 

99.77 

The  instability  of  ferrous  carbonate  is  also  shown  by  the  deposits 
of  iron  rust  around  iron-bearing  springs  in  general,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  stalactites  of  limonite.  Such  stalactites  were  formed  exactly 
like  calcite  stalactites,  by  carbonate  solutions,  only  the  iron  salt  has 
decomposed  and  left  residues  of  hydroxide.  According  to  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  ^  the  alteration  of  siderite  to  limonite  is  attended  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  27.5  per  cent,  whence  limonite  ore  bodies  are  often  porous  or 
spongy. 

The  vast  deposits  of  iron  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  limo- 
nites,  hematite??,  magnetites,  etc.,  are  now  regarded  as  being  in  great 
measure  .secondary  bodies  derived  from  iron  carbonates  of  sedimen- 
tary origin.  The  process  by  which  their  concentration  was  probably 
effected  has  been  summed  up  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise'^  as  follows:  First, 
meteoric  waters  attacked  the  upper  portions  of  the  original  carbon- 
ate, oxidizing  the  latter  to  limonite.  In  so  doing  the  waters  lost 
their  dissolved  oxygen  and  became  carbonated.  In  this  condition 
the  waters  dissolve  ferrous  carbonate,  wuth  some  silicate,  and  transfer 
it  to  lower  levels.     Later,  the  surface  oxidaticm  having  been  com- 

•Am.  Geologist,  vol.  7,  p.  48,  1S91. 

» Canadian  NaturallHt.  vol.  U,  p.  4'M,  1881. 

"Twenty-flrst  Ann.  Rept.  V.  S.  (ieol.  Survey,  pt.  :\,  p.  .'120,  1900.  Monographs  19,  28, 
36,  43,  45,  and  40  of  the  Survey,  by  Irving,  Van  Ilise,  Clements,  Smyth,  Bay  ley,  and 
Lelth,  deal  exhaustively  with  these  **  Lake  Superior  "  ores.  See  also  J.  K.  Spurr,  Bull. 
No.  10,  Geol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota,  1894,  on  the  MesabI  ores;  and  S.  Weldman, 
Bull.  No.  13,  Wisconsin  CJeoI.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  1904,  on  the  Baraboo  district.  Bull.  No. 
0  of  the  Minnesota  Survey,  1891,  by  N.  II.  and  II.  V.  Wlnchell,  is  devoted  1^  ^  ^'«sr 
ctUMion  of  the  Minnesota  deposits. 
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pleted,  waters  charged  with  atmospheric  oxygen  percolate  downward, 
mingle  with  the  iron  solutions  previously  formed,  and  precipitate 
limonite.  The  latter,  by  heat  and  pressure,  may  be"  transformed  to 
hematite.  A  similar  interpretation  is  given  by  A.  Brunlechner®  to 
the  associated  siderite  and  limonite  at  Hiittenberg  in  Carinthia.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  waters  charged  with  ferrous  carbonate  re- 
deposit  it  upon  contact  with  limestones.  Here  also  the  original  for- 
mation, the  main  ore  body,  is  sedimentary. 

The    following    analyses    represent    mixed    carbonates,    mainly 
ferriferous : 

Analyses  of  mixed  carbonates. 

A.  Iron  carbonate,   Sunday  Lake,   Michigan.     Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

B.  Iron  carbonate,  Penolcee  district,  Michigan.     Analysis  by  R.  B.  Riggs. 

C.  Iron  carbonate,  Gunfllnt  Lalce.  Canada.     Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

D.  Ferrodolomite,  Marquette  district,  Michigan.     Analysis  by  G.  Steiger.     For  analy- 
ses A,  B,  C,  D,  and  others,  see  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  pp.  318-320,  1904. 

E.  Cobaltiferous  siderite,  from  a  mine  near  Neunkirchen,  Germany.     Analysis  by  O. 
BOdlander,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1892,  pt.  2,  p.  236. 

F.  Mangandolomite,  Grelner,  Tyrol.     Analysis  by  K.  Eisenhuth,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min., 
vol.  35,  p.  582,  1902.     Other  analyses  of  dolomite,  etc.,  are  given  in  this  paper. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

I  nsolublB .   

0  16 

SiOf 

28.86 
.20 
1.29 
1.01 
37.37 
.97 

15.62 

23.90 

none 

.07 

.44 

10.72 

.28 

26.97 

TiO,                    

AiiOs 

4.27 

8.14 

32.85 

5.06 

1.30 

2.31 

39.77 

.29 

^ejOa 

FeO 

MnO 

45.34 

6.59 
23.41 

CoO 

3.85 
1.21 
8.80 

CaO 

MgO 

Alkalies  

.74 

3.()4 

.81 
2.  m 

22. 25 
8.52 

.66 
1.94 
.09 
.10 
.51 
.03 
26.20 

10.48 
14.58 

11,0- 

}     ... 

1  - 

none 

.99 

trace 

32.42 

.17 

Hi0+ 

FiOa 

CO, 

SOs 

2,x  21 

30. 32 


41.5,5 

45.59 

99.97 

100.41 

99.76 

100.17 

100.75 

loasi 

8ir.ICATTGl>   IRON   ORES. 

In  addition  to  siderite,  certain  sedimentary  silicates  serve  as  sources 
for  limonite, and  hematite  ores.  Glauconite,  for  example^  was  sug- 
gested by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  ^  as  a  possible  parent  of  iron  ore,  and  a 
green  silicate  from  which  the  Mesabi  ores  are  derived  was  placed 
under  glauconite  by  J.  E.  Spurr/  C.  K.  Leith,^  however,  in  his 
report  on  the  Mesabi  district,  has  shown  that  the  green  mineral  of 
the  ferruginous  cherts  is  not  glauconite,  but  a  hydrated  ferrous  or 
feiToso- ferric  silicate,  containing  no  potassium.  To  this  silicate  he 
gives  the  name  greenalito.     Its  composition,  as  shown  by  the  anal- 


«  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol..  1893,  p.  ."^Ol. 

'•Ann.  Kept.   CJeol.   Survey  Arliansas,  vol.    1,  1802.     This  Is  a  monograph  on   the  Iron 
ores  of  Arltansas. 
'•Bull  Xo.  10,  Oeol.  Nat.  Illst.  Survey  Mlt\i\osota,  1894. 
'^MoD.  U.  S.  (}eol.  Survey,  vol.  AW,  pp.  *2.;il-*il^,  \^Q^. 
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yses  made  by  G.  Steiger*  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  is  not  accurately  determinable,  for  the  green 
granules  can  not  be  mechanically  separated  from  the  enveloping 
chert.  Three  analyses  of  the  portion  of  the  rock  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  gave  the  following  results,  after  union  of  like  bases  and 
recalculation  to  100  per  cent.  For  comparison  with  them,  in  a  fourth 
colunm,  I  give  an  analysis  by  F.  Field  ^  of  a  green,  massive,  chloritic 
mineral  associated  with  the  cronstedtite  of  Cornwall: 

Analyses  of  fn'ccnalite,  etc. 


1          Greenalite,  Stelger. 

1.        !        2.        1        3. 

Cornwall, 
Field. 

SlOj 

30.08 

30.49 
23.52 
36.92 

38.00 
8.40 

46.56 
7.04 

31.72 

FeiOj 

34.85 

18.51 

FeO 

1        25.72 

39.46 

HjO    

1          9.35 

9.07 

11  02 

1      100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.71 

Field's  mineral  and  the  greenalite  No.  2  are  very  similar,  and  ap- 
proach in  composition  a  hydrated  compound  of  the  garnet  type, 
Fe'"2Fe"3(Si04)3.3H^O.  The  third  greenalite  analysis,  however,  is 
of  an  almost  entirely  ferrous  compound,  a  hydrous  metasilicate  ap- 
proaching the  formula  FeSiOg.aq.  It  is  evident  that  the  absolutely 
definite  silicate  is  yet  to  be  identified. 

In  the  analyses  cited  the  soluble  green  granules  formed  from  48  to 
82.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  greenalite  rock,  which,  according  to  Leith, 
represents  a  marine  sediment  analogous  to  glauconite.  From  this 
silicate,  by  leaching,  the  hydrous  hematites  of  the  Mesabi  district 
were  concentrated;  but  the  reactions  proposed  by  Leith  to  account, 
first,  for  the  greenalite  and,  later,  for  its  decomposition  are  largely 
hypothetical.  Iron,  in  solution  as  carbonate,  was  probably  brought 
into  the  ocean  by  waters  from  the  land,  and  precipitated  as  ferric 
hydroxide.  The  latter  compound,  partly  or  wholly  reduced  to  the 
ferrous  state  by  organic  matter  derived  from  marine  vegetation, 
then  combined  with  silica,  of  which  an  excess,  now  represented  by 
chert,  was  also  present.  These  processes  are  possible,  and  the  expla- 
nation thus  offered  to  account  for  the  iron-bearing  rocks  is  probable 
enough  to  be  provisionally  held,  at  least  until  something  better  is 
offered.  We  know  that  ferruginous  sediments  are  now  forming  in 
the  ocean;  we  know  that  chert,  in  many  cases,  is  of  organic  origin; 
and  these  facts  are  consistent  with  the  suppositions  summarized  above. 

At  a  number  of  European  localities  iron  ores  are  found  which  con- 
sist partly  of  silicates.     One  of  these,  thuringite,  is  a  member  of  the 

«  See  Leith.  op.  c!t..  p.  246.     Discussion  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 
»Phil.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  5,  p.  52,  1878. 
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chlorite  group ;  but  another  chloritic  mineral,  chamosite,  which  occurs 
associated  with  magnetite,  limonite,  or  hematite  in  oolitic  aggrega- 
tions, is  more  definitely  an  ore  of  iron.  Its  composition,  as  deter- 
mined by  C.  Schmidt «  on  Swiss  material,  and  by  E.  R.  Zalinski  *  on 
Thuringian  specimens,  is  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
3Fe().AL,0.5.2Si()o.8H.,().  The  much  rarer  mineral  cronstedtite  has 
probably  the  same  formula,  with  ferric  oxide  in  place  of  alumina; 
and  it  differs  from  greenalite,  as  represented  by  the  second  analysis 
of  the  latter,  in  containing  one  less  molecule  of  silica.  Berthierine, 
from  Hayanges,  near  Metz,  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  chamosite  and 
magnetite,^  and  forms  a  valuable  ore. 

These  silicates  all  undergo  alteration  with  great  ease,  yielding  ox- 
ides or  hydroxides  of  iron.  In  most  cases  the  ores  containing  them 
are  oolitic,  and  form  beds  of  sedimentary  origin.''  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  glauconite  and  greenalite,  with  which,  chemically,  they 
are  so  closely  allied.  How  they  were  formed  is  uncertain,  and  dif- 
ferent authorities  interpret  the  evidence  differently.  The  latest 
writer,  E.  R.  Zalinski,^  regards  thuringite  and  chamosite  as  secondary 
products,  derived  by  alteration  from  earlier  sediments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  sea.  Whatever  the  final  conclusion  may  be, 
it  seems  clear  that  glauconite,  chamosite,  and  greenalite,  and  possibly 
other  allied  silicates,  were  all  formed  by  similar  reactions,  different 
local  conditions  having  determined  which  product  should  appear.^ 

GYPSUM. 

The  occurrence  of  gypsum  as  a  sedimentary  rock  has  already  been 
partially  considered.^  It  may  form  on  a  large  scale  during  the  con- 
centration of  oceanic  and  other  natural  brines,  and  it  is  sometimes 
deposited  from  solution   in  fresh  waters.     Acid  waters  of  volcanic 

«ZeItschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  11.  p.  601,  188G. 

*Neues  Jahrb..  Bell.  Bd.  10,  p.  40.  1004. 

"  See  A.  Lacroix,  MinC'ralojjie  de  la  France,  vol.  1,  p.  401,  for  this  and  oUier  French 
occurrences. 

**  On  the  ores,  locally  known  as  "mlnette."  of  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine,  see  Bleicher. 
Bull.  Soc.  indust.  de  IKst,  1804  ;  L.  Hoffman,  Verhandl.  Naturhlst.  Ver.  preuss.  Rheln- 
land,  etc..  vol.  55,  p.  100,  1808;  IL  Ansel.  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1001,  p.  81;  and  L. 
van  Werveke,  idem,  p.  .'500.  On  the  Thuringian  ores  see  U.  Loretz,  Jahrb.  K.  preuss. 
geol.  Landesanstalt,  1884,  p.  120.  Much  other  literature  is  cited  in  the  memoirs  men- 
tioned here. 

«  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  10,  p.  70,  1004.  Zalinski  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  vari- 
(<us  tlieorles  which  have  been  framed  in  order  to  account  for  these  ores. 

f  In  addition  to  the  literature  already  cited,  the  following  American  reports  on  iron 
ores  are  worth  noticing  :  W.  B.  rhillips.  Iron  Making  in  Alabama,  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Alabama  Geol.  Survey  in  1808.  S.  W.  McCallie,  Bull.  No.  10-A,  Geol.  Survey  Georgia, 
1000,  on  the  brown  iron  ores  of  that  State.  IL  B.  C.  NItze,  Bull.  No.  1,  North  Carolina 
Geol.  Survey,  180:i.  V.  L.  Nason,  Report  on  Iron  Ores,  Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  1892. 
Rept.  of  Progress  F,  Second  Geol.  Survey  Pennsylvania,  1878,  on  the  ores  of  the  Juniata 
Valley.  E.  T.  Dumble,  Reports  on  the  iron-ore  district  of  East  Texas :  Second  Ann.  Rept. 
Texas  Geol.  Survey,  1801.  The  most  exhaustive  general  treatise  is  R.  Beck's  great  mon- 
ograph. Die  Geschlchte  des  Eisens. 
^See  ante,  pp.  173-185. 
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origin,"  or  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  by  acting  upon 
limestones,  also  produce  gypsum.  Its  appearance  as  an  accessory 
mineral  in  dolomitization  is  due  to  double  decomposition  between 
limestone  and  solutions  containing  magnesium  sulphate;  and  other 
sulphates  may  act  in  a  similar  way.  L.  Jowa,^  for  example,  prepared 
crystals  of  selenite  by  acting  upon  chalk  with  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  Gypsum  formed  by  reactions  of  this  order,  however,  is 
commonly  dissolved  by  the  waters  which  assist  in  the  process,  and  is 
carried  away  to  be  diffused  or  deposited  elsewhere.  As  an  important 
rock  gypsum  is  generally  a  saline  residue.  Its  formation  in  the  first 
instance  is  probably  oftener  due  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  pyrite 
upon  lime-bearing  rocks  than  to  any  other  cause.^ 

NATI\^    SITIiPlIUR. 

Native  sulphur  is  a  frequent  companion  of  gypsum,  and  this,  too, 
may  be  produced  in  several  ways.  It  is  known  as  a  volcanic  subli- 
mate, and  is  a  product  of  reactions  between  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  incomplete  combustion 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  probably  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
2H2S-f  0,=2H20+2S.^  According  to  Becker,  who  studied  the  phe- 
nomena at  Sulphur  Bank,  California,  the  oxidation  of  HoS  to  H2SO4 
develops  201,500  calories.  The  oxidation  to  HoO+S  develops  only 
59,100  calories.  Hence,  where  oxygen  is  in  excess,  as  at  the  surface, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  completely  oxidized,  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed.  A  shoit  distance  below  the  surface  oxygen  is  deficient,  and 
then  sulphur  is  liberated.  Probably,  however,  the  actual  conditions 
are  more  complex.  Sulphur  dioxide  must  be  produced  to  some  ex- 
tent and  that  reacts  with  the  hydrogen  sulphide  to  form  sulphur 
also.  At  all  events,  sulphuric  acid  and  free  sulphur  both  occur  at 
Sulphur  Bank,  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  imposed  by 
theory.  The  deposition  of  sulphur  at  the  Rabbit  Hole  mines,  Ne- 
vada, is  also  ascribed  by  G.  I.  Adams  ^  to  solfataric  activity. 

Sulphur  deposits  are  common  around  mineral  springs,  being  due 
to  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  and  the  latter  com- 
pound may  be  generated,  either  by  the  action  of  acid  waters  upon 
sulphides,  or  through  the  reduction  of  sulphates,  such  as  gypsum, 

"J.  W.  Dawson  (Acadian  Geology,  p.  262.  1891)  attributes  tlie  formation  of  gypsnm 
In  Nova  Scotia  to  the  action  of  sulpiiuric  acid,  derived  from  volcanic  sources,  on  lime- 
stones. 

»'Ann.  Soc.  g^l.  Belg.,  vol.  23,  p.  cxxviil,  1896. 

<•  For  data  upon  American  gypsum  see  O.  V.  Grimsley,  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  9, 
pt.  2,  1904 ;  Grimsley  and  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Univ.  Geol.  .Survey  Kansas,  vol.  5,  1899 ;  C.  R. 
Keyes,  Iowa  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  3,  pp.  257-304  ;  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Bull.  New  York  State 
Mus.,  vol.  3,  No.  11.  1893.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  223.  1904.  by  G.  I.  Adams  and 
others,  describes  the  gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

*  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  254,  1888 ;  and  J.  Habermann, 
Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  38,  1904,  p.  101. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  225,  p.  497,  1004. 
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by  micro-organisms."  The  interpretation  of  any  given  locality  for 
sulphur  is  not  easy,  for  different  conditions  reign  in  different  places. 
In  one  deposit  the  evidence  of  thermal  reduction  may  be  clear,  while 
elsewhere  some  other  process  is  seen  to  have  been  operative.  The 
most  famous  of  all  sulphur  deposits  is  that  near  Girgenti,  in  Sicily, 
and  this  has  l)een  variously  interpreted.  (lypsum,  sulphur,  celestite. 
and  aragonite  are  here  intimately  associated,  in  what  is  evidently  a 
sedimentary  formation  not  far  removed  from  a  center  of  great  vol- 
canic activity.  The  sulphur,  therefore,  has  been  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  volcanic,  by  others  as  a  product  of  non volcanic  agencies, 
and  the  conditions  are  such  that  either  supposition  can  be  strongly 
supported.  Sicily  abounds  in  solfataras,  and  in  springs  charged  with 
hydrogen  sulphide;  and  these  may  well  have  brought  the  sulphur 
from  volcanic  sources  far  below  the  surface.  Its  deposition,  in  that 
case,  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  has 
taken  place  under  aqueous  rather  than  igneous  conditions;  and  this 
view,  with  differences  in  detail,  has  been  adopted  by  various  author- 
ities.^ A.  von  Lasaulx,^  for  example,  has  argued  that  the  sulphur 
was  deposited  from  waters  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  and  cal- 
cium carbonate  during  concentration  in  fresh-water  basins;  and  G. 
Spezia  ^  has  developed  a  similar  argument  more  fully.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  association  of  sulphur  and  gypsum  without  assuming 
the  derivation  of  one  from  the  other,  Spezia  cites  an  observation  of 
A.  Bechamp,^  who  found  that  when  hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed 
into  water  containing  suspended  calcium  carbonate  the  latter  was 
partly  .decomposed  and  calcium  hydrosulphide  was  formed.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  by  Spezia,^  but  with  fragments  of  marble 
and  under  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
was  found  to  contain  a  sulphide,  and  upon  evaporation  to  small 
bulk  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  deposited  microscopic  crystals  of 
calcite,  sulphur,  and  gypsum.  By  a  reaction  of  this  kind,  between 
the  sedimentary  limestones  and  the  ascending  sulphureted  waters, 
the  observed  association  of  minerals  may  have  been  produced. 
^\nierever  such  waters  act  slowly  upon  limestones  free  sulphur  with 
gypsum  is  likely  to  be  formed.^    It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 

«  See  especially  E.  IMiuicluid,  Compt.  Uend.,  vol.  84,  p.  235,  1877 ;  vol.  95,  p.  136:^. 
1882.      Also  A.  Etard  and  L.  Olivier,  idem.  vol.  05.  p.  846,  1882. 

"  U.  Travaglia  (Bol.  Com.  geol.,  1880.  p.  110),  however,  regards  the  Sicilian  sulphur 
as  having  been  formed  through  the  reduction  of  gypsum  by  organic  matter,  the  remains 
of  marine  animals. 

«-  Neues  Jahrb.,   1870,  p.  400. 

**  Suir  orlgine  del  solfo  noi  giacimonti  solfiferi  della  Siciiia,  Torino,  1892.  The  theo- 
ries relative  to  the  origin  of  Sicilian  sulphur  are  exhaustively  summed  up  and  discussed 
in  this  memoir.     Several  Italian  worlcs,  cited  by  Spezia,  1  have  not  been  able  to  consult. 

'  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser..  vol.  16,  p.  234,  1860. 

^Op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

<'  Other  examples  are  given  by  R.  Brauus.  Chemlscbe  Mineralogie,  p.  306.  L.  Dieula- 
falt  (Compt  Kend.,  vol.  97,  p.  51,  1883)  has  suggested  that  polysulphides  of  calcium 
and  strontium  may  assist  In  the  lovmaUou  ot  %\\\^\iVLX  ^%\^Q\g\\.%. 
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the  partial  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  limestone 
would  also  produce  the  same  association  of  substances.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  a  large  crystal  of  gypsum  from  Cianciana,  H. 
Sjogren «  found  a  fluid  inclusion  which  yielded  liquid  enough  for 
analysis.  Its  composition  resembled  that  of  sea  water,  and  the  cavity 
also  contained  hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  considerable  deposits  of  sulphur  found  in  western  Texas  are 
also  associated  with  gypsum,  and  with  waters  which  contain  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  Some  waters  from  the  sulphur  beds  are  strongly 
acid,  and  E.  M.  Skeats  ^  reports  one  water  which  carried  1,360  parts 
l^er  million,  or  79.08  grains  per  gallon,  of  free  II0SO4.  The  deposits 
are  associated  with  limestones,  which  are  sorfietimes  bituminous,  and 
at  some  points,  as  described  by  Richardson,  gypsum  has  evidently 
been  formed  by  alteration  of  the  carbonate.  At  Cove  Creek,  in 
Utah,  sulphur  occurs  in  great  quantities  as  an  impregnation  of  lime- 
stone and  shale,  and  gypsum  is  also  abundant.^  So  far  as  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  concerned,  the  association  of  limestone,  gypsum, 
sulphur,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  seems  to  be  quite  general,  although 
not  absolutely  invariable.  The  association  of  sulphur  with  petroleum 
or  bituminous  matter  is  also  common. 

CEIiESTITE. 

Celestite,  the  sulphate  of  strontium,  SrS04,  is  another  mineral  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  also  occurs  in  Sicily  with  the  gypsum 
and  sulphur.  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  minerals  of  the 
Sicilian  deposits.  In  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  according  to 
E.  H.  Kraus  and  W.  F.  Hunt,''  the  celestite  is  found  disseminated 
through  dolomite,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the  rock  at  the  point 
especially  studied  contained  over  14  per  cent  of  the  strontium  com- 
pound. Below  this  layer  there  is  a  porous  stratum,  with  cavities 
containing  celestite  and  free  sulphur.  The  latter  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  and  is  evidently  derived  by  reduction  from  the 
sulphate.  Kraus  ^  has  also  reported  celestite  as  extensively  dissemi- 
nated through  (lolomitic  limestone  near  Syracuse,  New  York.  At 
Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  the  limestones  contain  disseminated  celestite, 
and  caverns  exist  which  are  lined  with  crystals  of  that  mineral.^ 

*  Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  Tpsaln,  vol.  1,  No.  2,  1893.  A  similar  inclusion  was  earlier  described 
by  O.  Silvestrl,  fJazz.  chlm.  Ital.,  vol.  12,  p.  0,  1882. 

*  Univ.  Texas  Mineral  Survey,  Bull.  No.  2,  1902.  See  also  (J.  B.  Itichardson,  IdenO; 
Bull.  No.  9,  p.  (fs,  1904.  The  sulphur  deposits  of  Louisiana  are  described  by  L.  Baldacci, 
II  giacimento  solfifero  della  Louisiana,  Rome.  19(H>. 

*  See  G.  vom  Rath.  Neues  Jahrb..  1884,  pt.  1.  p.  259.  Vom  Rath  regards  this  deposit 
as  of  volcanic   (or  solfataric?)   origin. 

*Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  21,  p.  2;?7,  1900.  See  also  W.  II.  Sherzer.  idem,  3d 
ser.,  vol.  50,  p.  246,  1895;  and  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  7.  pt.  1,  p.  208,  1900. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  4th  ser.,  vol.  18,  p.  30,  1904. 
/Kraus,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19,  p.  286,  1905. 

14399— Bull.  330— OS 32 
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The  celcstite  here  has  evidently  been  leached  out  from  the  surround- 
ing rocks  and  redeposited  in  the  cavities.  Although  strontium  sul- 
phate is  much  less  soluble  than  gypsum,  it  is  more  soluble  than 
calcium  carbonate,  and  therefore  it  may  be  dissolved  away  from  the 
latter.  In  Transylvania,  according  to  A.  Koch,®  celestite  and  barite 
occur  together  in  bituminous  limestone.  H.  Bauerman  and  C.  Le 
Neve  Foster  ^  report  celestite  in  a  nummulitic  limestone  in  Egypt,  and 
the  crj^stals  sometimes  inclose  fossil  remains.  It  also  appears  as 
filling  the  interior  of  fossil  shells,  especially  the  chambers  of  nautili. 
At  Condorcet,  in  France,  as  described  by  Lachat,  celestite  is  found 
associated  with  gypsimi  in  limestone.''  Examples  of  this  kind  might 
be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  Strontium  and  calcium  are  so 
nearly  related  chemically  that  their  common  association  in  rocks  is 
something  to  be  naturally  expected. 

BARITK. 

Barite,  the  barium  sulphate,  BaS04,  is  closely  akin  mineralogically 
to  celestite,  but  is  more  characteristically  found  in  metalliferous 
veins  than  in  bedded  formations.**  Its  occurrence  as  a  cement  in 
sandstones  has  already  been  noticed,^  and  it  has  also  been  oT>served 
as  a  sintery  or  even  stalactitic  deposit  from  spring  and  mine  waters.' 
•  P.  P.  Bedson  ^  found  barium  to  be  present  in  notable  amounts  in 
an  English  colliery  water ;  and  T.  Richardson  *  has  described  a 
deposit  of  barite  from  a  simiV^  solution.  Like  deposits  from  other 
English  collieries  have  been*l*eported  by  F.  Clowes,*  who  analyzed 
samples  containing  from  81.37  to  93.35  per  cent  of  BaSO^.  The 
pipes  carrying  water  from  the  mines  which  yielded  these  sediments 
were  often  choked  by  them,  the  i)arium  sulphate  being  rarely  absent 
and  frequently  their  chief  constituent.  At  Doughty  Springs,  in 
Delta  County,  Colorado,  according  to  W.  P.  Headden,^  large  masses 
of  sinter  have  formed,  consisting  at  some  points  of  nearly  pure  ba- 
rium sulphate,  which  at  other  points  is  mixed  with  minor  to  dominant 
quantities  of  ailcinm  carbonate.  Barytic  sinters  are  also  formed 
by  a  brine  spring  in  a  mine  at  Lautenthal,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
and  these  have  been  carefully  studied  by  G.  Lattermann.*     In  this 

«Mln.  pet.  Mitth..  vol.  0,  p.  416,  1888. 

*  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  2."),  p.  40.  1869. 
'•  Ann.  mines,  7tli  ser.,  vol.   20,  p.  557,  1881. 

<*  See  L.  Dieulafalt,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  97,  p.  51,   188;{. 

'  See  ante,  p.  461. 

t  For  the  distribution  of  barium  in  waters,  etc.,  see  U.  Delkeskamp,  Notlzbl.  Ver. 
Erdkunde,  4th  ser.,  Heft  21,  pp.  47-83,  1900.  On  the  distribution  of  barium  and  stron- 
tium in  sedimentary  rocks,  see  L.  Collot,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  141,  p.  832,  1905. 

''Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  6,  p.  712,  1887. 

*  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  1863,  p.  54. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  46,  p.  368,  1889. 

i  Proc  Colorado  Sol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  1,  1905. 
^J&hrh.  K.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1888,  p.  259. 
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case  they  are  precipitated  by  the  mingling  of  the  sulphate-bearing 
mine  waters  with  the  brine  from  the  spring.  Lattermann's  analyses 
of  the  two  waters,  as  stated  by  him  in  grams  per  liter,  are  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  spring  and  mine  waters  at  Lautenthal, 


BaCls.. 
SrCli. . 
CaCli. . 
MgCl,.. 
NaCl.. 
KCl... 
MgSO^. 


Spring. 


0.318 

10!l20 

4.360 

68.168 

.458 


Mine 
water. 


1.515 

.023 

4.533 


.652 
.015 


The  barytic  deposits  from  these  waters  contain  strontium,  and 
appear  in  several  forms — as  stalactites,  as  mud,  and  as  incrustations. 
Analyses  of  them  by  Fernandez  and  Bragard  show  the  subjoined 
proportions  of  the  two  principal  ingredients." 

Bariiwi  and  strontium  sulphates  in  deposits  at  Lautenthal. 


White 
stalac- 
tites. 

Brown 
stalac- 
tites. 

Mud. 

Crusts. 

BaSOi 

84.81 
12.04 

83.88 
8.64 

82.3 
13.4 

92.44 

Sr80< 

4.32 

Similar  mixtures  of  the  two  sulphates  intermediate  between  barite 
and  celestite  are  well  known  in  crystalline  form,  and  calcium  sulphate 
is  often  present  also.  A  remarkable  banded  barite,  from  Pettis 
CJounty,  Missouri,  described  by  C.  Luedeking  and  H.  A.  Wheeler,* 
had  the  following  composition : 

Analysis  of  barite  from  Pettis  County,  Missouri, 

BiiSO, 87.2 

SrSO^ 10. 9 

CaSO, .2 

(NHJ2SO4 .  2 

H,0 2.  4 


100.9 


The  presence  of  an  ammonium  salt  in  such  a  mineral  is  most 
unusual. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  occurrences  of  barite  indicate  that  it  is  a 
mineral  of  aqueous  origin.  It  may  form  as  a  direct  deposit  from 
waters,  or  as  a  precipitate  when  different  waters  commingle,  or,  as 

■  Complete  analyses  are  given  in  the  original  memoir  by  Lattermann. 
*Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3cl  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  495,  1891,     The  presence  of  ammonium  salts  was 
independently  verified  by  tests  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geolo«V<i"8\  ^n«.^<k^  . 
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C.  W.  Dickson  ^  has  shown,  by  a  reaction  between  solutions  of  barium 
bicarbonate  and  gypsum.  Barium  sulphate  is  also  produced,  accord- 
ing to  Dickson,  when  the  bicarbonate  solution  is  brought  into  contact 
with  oxidizing  pyrite;  and  its  presence  in  limestones  is  attributed  to 
a  possible  coincidence  of  the  two  reactions.  The  oxidizing  pyrite  is 
first  instrumental  in  transforming  calcium  carbonate  to  sulphate,  and 
the  latter  then  undergoes  double  decomposition  with  the  percolating 
barium  solutions.  The  original  source  of  the  barium  is  in  the  feld- 
spars and  micas  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  which  it  is  dissolved 
out  during  the  ordinary  process  of  weathering. 

One  very  different  occurrence  of  barite  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  the  Salem  district  of  India  T.  H.  Holland  ^  found  a  remarkable 
network  of  veins  consisting  of  quartz  and  barite,  with  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  first  mineral  and  30  of  the  second.  These  veins  are 
mostly  in  pyroxenic  gneiss,  and  one  cuts  a  dike  of  augite  diorite, 
and  Holland,  for  structural  reasons,  regarded  the  quartz-barite  rock 
as  a  segregation  from  the  original  magma.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  chemically  improbable.  In  a  molten  state  quartz  (or  free 
silica)  would  react  upon  barium  sulphate,  to  form  a  silicate  and  set 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur  dioxide  free.  Quartz  and  barite  are  mag- 
matically  incompatible. 

FliUOIlITE. 

Fluorite  or  fluor  spar,  calcium  fluoride,  CaF^,  is  also  a  common 
mineral  in  dolomites  and  limestones,^  and  it  is  often  associated  with 
galena  and  zinc  blende.  Crystals  of  it  are  found  in  limestone  geodes, 
where  it  has  evidently  been  deposited  from  solution.  In  some  cases 
•  it  may  have  been  formed  by  fluoride  solutions  percolating  through 
and  replacing  limestone.  Its  commonest  occurrence  is  as  a  filling 
of  veins.** 


«  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  23,  p.  36(5,  1002. 

''  Kec.  Geol.  Survey,  India,  vol.  30,  p.  236,  1897. 

<■  See  unte,  p.  273,  for  an  account  of  fluorite  as  a  rock-forming  mineral.  Also  p.  401 
for  fluorite  as  a  cement  in  sandstones. 

''  For  a  description  of  the  great  fluor  spar  deposits  in  Kentuclsy  and  southern  Illinois, 
see  S.  V.  Emmons,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  ICnj?.,  vol.  21,  p.  31,  1803;  II.  F.  Bain,  Bull. 
U.  S.  (;eol.  Survey  No.  255,  1905;  E.  O.  Ulrich  and  W.  S.  T.  Smith,  Prof.  Paper  I'.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  30,  1905.  On  the  duor  spar  of  San  Koque,  Cordoba,  Argentin<i,  see 
J.  Valentin,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1896,  p.  104. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

METAMORPHIC    PROCESSES. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  adjective  metamorphic  maj  be  applied  to 
any  rock  which  has  undergone  any  sort  of  change.  Practically,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  to  describe  a  well-defined  class  of  rocks  in  which  the 
transformation  from  an  original  form  has  been  nearly  complete.  A 
slightly  altered  igneous  or  sedimentary  rock  is  not  commonly  called 
metamorphic ;  neither  is  a  mass  of  decomposition  products  so  desig- 
nated. The  gneisses,  the  schists,  quartzite,  marble,  and  serpentine 
are  the  most  familiar  examples  of  metamorphism,  and  in  each  case 
an  antecedent  rock  has  been  changed  into  a  new  rock  by  one  or  sev- 
eral among  many  different  processes. 

Some  varieties  of  metamorphism  are  entirely  physical  or  structural, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  considered  in  this  memoir.  Metamorphoses 
which  represent  only  a  development  of  slaty  or  schistose  structure 
are  of  this  kind.  In  most  cases,  however,  metamorphism  is  accom- 
panied by  chemical  changes,  which  are  indicated  by  the  production 
of  new  minerals,  and  this  sort  of  metamorphism  concerns  us  now. 
It  may  be  regional,  when  large  areas  are  affected,  or  a  phenomenon 
limited  to  a  contact  between  two  reacting  rocks,  but  these  distinc- 
tions are  of  little  significance  chemically.  The  chemical  phases  of 
the  process  are  all  that  we  need  to  consider  at  present. 

The  reactions  involved  in  metamorphism  are  not  difficult  to  classify. 
The  following  changes  are  probably  the  most  important: 

1.  Molecular  rearrangements,  as  in  the  process  of  uralitization, 
when  a  pyroxene  rock  is  changed  into  one  characterized  by  amphibole. 

2.  Metamorphism  by  hydration.  The  conversion  of  a  peridotite 
or  pyroxenite  into  serpentine  is  a  case  of  this  kind,  although  some- 
thing more  than  simple  hydration  is  involved  in  the  change. 

3.  Metamorphism  by  dehydration.  The  change  of  limonite  to 
hematite  and  of  bauxite  to  emery  are  good  examples.  Alterations 
of  this  class,  however,  are  often  more  profound  than  dehydration 
alone  can  account  for,  especially  when  they  take  place  at  high  tem- 
peratures. Then  the  molecules  of  hydrous  minerals  may  be  broken 
down,  as  when  serpentine  breaks  up  into  olivine  and  enstatite,  or  talc 
into  a  metasilicate  and  quartz. 
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4.  Oxidations  and  reductions,  which  affect  chiefly  the  iron  oiddes 
of  the  rocks.  Ferrous  compounds  become  ferric,  and  hematite,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  reduced  to  magnetite. 

5.  Changes  other  than  hydration,  produced  by  percolating  solu- 
tions. Cementation  is  one  process  of  this  kind,  and  the  change  from 
sandstone  to  quartzite  is  a  common  example  of  it.  In  other  cases 
the  solutions  effect  chemical  transformations,  and  develop  new  com- 
pounds.    The  dolomitization  of  limestone  is  a  case  in  point. 

6.  Metamorphism  by  the  action  of  gases  and  vapors,  the  so-called 
"  mineralizing  agents."  This  process  generates  new  minerals  within 
a  rock,  and  introduces,  like  solutions,  new  constituents. 

7.  Metamorphism  by  igneous  intrusions.  This  heading  covers  the 
changes  due  to  the  intrusion  of  molten  matter  into  or  between  rock 
masses,  whereby  a  class  of  "  contact  minerals  "  is  formed. 

Although  this  classification  is  simple,  it  is  only  superficially  so. 
It  is  useful  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  its  application  to  concrete 
examples  of  metamorphism  is  not  always  easy.  Two  or  more  proc- 
esses may  operate  simultaneously,  or  they  may  shade  into  one  an- 
other, with  all  sorts  of  variations  in  detail  due  to  variations  in  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  All  of  these  considerations  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  dealing  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  metamorphism.  The 
ideal  simplicity  is  not  often  found. 

In  the  study  of  metamorphic  phenomena  the  conceptions  developed 
by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  «  are  also  helpful.  Van  Hise  divides  the  litho- 
sphere  into  two  zones — an  upper  zone  of  katamorphism  and  a  lower 
of  anamorphism.  The  zone  of  katamorphism  is  furthermore  sub- 
divided into  two  belts — one  the  belt  of  weathering,  the  other  that  of 
cementation.  These  approximately  concentric  shells  are  character- 
ized by  definite  chemical  differences,  which  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  uppermost  shell  of  all,  the  belt  of  weathering,  extends  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the  ground  water,  and  its 
thickness  is  very  variable.  It  is  essentially  the  region  of  rock  de- 
composition, and  its  reactions  are  mainly  those  of  hydration,  oxida- 
tion, absorption  of  carbonic  acid  with  liberation  of  silica,  and  losses 
of  material  by  leaching.  It  is  also  a  region  of  low  pressure, 
relatively  low  temperature,  and  great  porosity.  In  it  the  complex 
silicates  are  broken  down  into  sim,pler  compounds,  from  which, 
within  the  belt,  they  are  rarely  regenerated. 

The  belt  of  cementation  is  that  which  contains  the  ground  water. 
Its  rocks  are  more  or  less  porous  and  fractured,  its  temperature  is 
still  not  high,  but  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  reconsolidation  of  sedimentary  material.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  birthplace  of  such  rocks  as  shales  and  sandstones.     In  the  belt 

•Treatise  on  metamorpbVam -.  \lotk.  V.  ^.  Ci«o\.  ^wtN«>j,  no\.  \~,  1004. 
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above  it  solution  is  a  leading  process,  but  here,  in  the  accumulated 
ground  water,  redeposition  rules.  Hence  its  name,  the  belt  of  cemen- 
tation. 

In  the  zone  of  anamorphism,  which  lies  below  the  region  of  the 
ground  water,  the  rocks  are  no  longer  distinctly  porous.  The  pres- 
sure above  them  tends  to  close  up  all  pores  and  fractures.  The  tem- 
perature is  also  relatively  high — that  is,  below  the  melting  point  of 
the  rocks,  but  possibly  above  the  critical  temperature'  of  water. 
Under  these  conditions  the  reactions  of  the  upper  zone  are  reversed. 
Instead  of  hydration,  there  is  dehydration;  reduction  is  more  com- 
mon than  oxidation;  carbonates  are  decomposed  and  silicates  are 
regenerated.  Pneumatolytic  reactions  are  characteristic  of  this 
region,  and  so  too  are  metasomatic  changes.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  the  development,  under  pressure,  of  the  heavier  and  denser  rock- 
forming  minerals  and  of  the  species  which  contain  constitutional 
water,  fluorine,  or  boric  oxide.  Garnet,  staurolite,  muscovite,  epi- 
dote,  and  tourmaline  are,  for  examples,  typical  minerals  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

According  to  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  the  minerals  of  the  upper  zone  are 
those  which  arS  formed  with  increase  of  volume  and  evolution  of 
heat.  In  the  lower  zone,  contraction  and  absorption  of  heat  occur. 
These  distinctions,  of  course,  are  general,  not  absolute,  and  should 
only  be  accepted  in  a  broad  way.  They  stand  for  prevailing  tend- 
encies, to  which  many  exceptions  are  possible.  Nor  can  the  belts 
and  zones  be  rigorously  delimited,  for  they  shade  into  and  even 
interpenetrate  one  another.  Material  formed  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing is  covered  up  by  sediments,  and  presently  finds  itself  within  the 
belt  of  cementation.  Still  later,  covered  more  deeply,  it  may  pass 
into  the  zone  of  anamorphism.  So  also,  by  erosion,  a  part  of  the 
anamorphic  zone  may  be  uncovered  and  brought  within  the  realm 
of  weathering.  To  all  of  these  changes  chemical  changes  correspond, 
so  that  the  same  mass  of  material  can  be  metamorphosed,  in  opposite 
directions,  over  and  over  again.  A  clay  becomes  a  shale;  that  is 
transformed  into  a  schist  or  gneiss,  and  that  again  may  pass  back 
into  clay.  The  phenomena  of  decomposition,  of  reconsolidation,  and 
of  recrystallization  form  parts  of  a  cycle  of  changes  which  are  recog- 
nized mainly  by  their  interruptions.  The  definite  products  to  which 
we  give  definite  names  represent  temporary  stoppages  or  periods  of 
slow  change  in  the  progress  of  the  cycle. 

In  both  zones  of  the  lithosphere  water  is  the  chief  agent  of  chem- 
ical metamorphism.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  zone  of  katamor- 
phism,  where  it  acts  mainly  as  a  liquid  and  fills  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  pore  spaces  of  the  rocks.  In  the  zone  of  anamorphism 
water  is  much  less  abundant  and  operates  in  the  subcapillary  and 
intermolecular  spaces,  where,  because  of  the  Vd^Vi^T  \«ai^x^\a<^^*^ 
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is  probably  present,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  as  vapor.  At  a  depth 
of  about  10  kilometers  the  critical  temperature  of  water  is  likely  to 
be  reached,  and  its  chemical  activity  should  then  be  very  high.  The 
well-known  corrosive  action  of  superheated  steam  upon  glass  is  an 
illustration  of  this  point.  Even  when  the  water  is  still  liquid,  at 
temperatures  of  over  200°,  it  may  form  a  fluid  or  pasty  mass  with 
some  silicates,  as  was  shown  by  C.  Barus"  in  his  experiments  upon 
aqueo-igneous  fusion. 

In  the  zone  of  katamorphism  the  water  is  moving  freely,  percolat- 
ing from  place  to  place.  In  the  lower  zone  its  mobility  must  be 
much  diminished,  so  that  on  a  given  particle  of  rock  it  acts  for  a 
longer  time.  It  may  appear  in  this  zone,  according  to  Van  Hise,  in 
three  ways — as  water  held  by  buried  sedimentaries,  as  water  liberated 
from  hydrous  compounds  by  heat  or  pressure,  and  as  magmatic  water 
contained  in  igneous  intrusions.  But  from  whatever  source  it  may 
be  derived,  its  chemical  functions  are  the  same.  It  acts  as  a  solvent 
upon  practically  all  the  rock-forming  minerals;  it  therefore  trans- 
fers matter  slowly  from  point  to  point  and  in  that  way  assists  in 
bringing  about  recrystallization.  In  so  doing  the  water  is  partly 
taken  up  into  the  molecules  of  new  compounds,  such  as  staurolite, 
epidote,  mica,  and  tourmaline,  of  which  it  forms  a  constitutional 
part  and  from  which  it  can  only  be  expelled  at  temperatures  ap- 
proaching or  even  exceeding  a  red  heat.  Loosely  combined  water 
thus  becomes  firmly  combined  water  and  ceases  for  the  time  being  to 
be  further  active.  A  reference  back  to  the  chapter  upon  rock-form- 
ing minerals  will  show  how  many  syntheses  have  depended  upon 
heating  the  constituent  substances  with  water  under  pressure.  The 
minerals  thus  formed  are  characteristic  of  the  zone  of  anamorphism, 
even  though  they  are  not  confined  to  it. 

The  sediments,  as  a  rule,  contain  organic  matter.  When  they 
reach,  by  l)urial,  the  high  temperatures  of  this  zone,  the  organic 
matter  is  decomposed,  yielding  free  carbon,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen, 
and  water.  The  free  carbon  may  appear  in  the  metamorphosed  rocks 
as  amorphous  particles  or  it  may  be  recrystallized  into  graphite;  the 
carbon  dioxide  may  escape,  working  its  way  slowly  upward,  or  it 
may  be  caught  and  inclosed  within  crystals  of  quartz  or  other  min- 
erals. Inchisions  of  this  kind  are  common,  and  so  also  are  inclusions 
of  free  carl)on. 

In  this  process  of  decomposition  the  organic  matter  of  the  sedi- 
ments acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  transforming  ferric  to  ferrous 
compounds.  ^Vlien  magnetite  is  thus  formed  from  limonite,  the  reduc- 
tion is  partial,  but  when  the  iron  compounds  of  a  clay  are  metamor- 
phosed into  staurolite  or  tourmaline,  the  change  from  ferric  to  ferrous 
is  nearly   or  quite  complete.     It    must   not  be   assumed,  however, 
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that  organic  matter  is  the  only  reducing  agent  during  metamor- 
phism.  We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  hydrogen  may  be 
either  occluded  in  or  generated  from  heated  rocks,"  and  its  activity 
as  a  reducer  may  be  very  great.  But  on  this  point,  geologically 
speaking,  there  is  little  positive  knowledge.  We  are  compelled  to 
deal,  more  or  less,  with  reasonable  inferences. 

By  the  action  of  the  heated  waters  much  silica  is  liberated,  which 
recrystallizes  in  part  as  quartz.  Some  of  it,  however,  attacks  the 
limestones  of  the  buried  sedimentaries,  liberating  carbon  dioxide  and 
forming  silicates,  such  as  wollastonite.  When,  however,  a  large  mass 
of  fairly  pure  limestone  or  dolomite  reaches  the  anamorphic  zone,  it 
is  reerystallized  into  marble.  This  change,  and  also  the  formation 
of  dolomite,  was  considered  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where 
the  subject  was  perhaps  out  of  place.  Some  of  the  concomitant 
changes  will  be  discussed  later. 

One  great  distinction  between  the  two  zones  remains  to  be  noted. 
In  the  belt  of  weathering  the  transfer  of  material  from  point  to  point, 
both  by  mechanical  and  by  chemical  means,  is  a  conspicuous  feature. 
In  the  belt  of  cementation  the  mechanical  transfers  become  less  prom- 
inent, but  the  moving  w^aters  carry  much  matter  long  distances  in 
solution.  In  the  zone  of  anamorphism  the  mechanical  movements 
become  relatively  insignificant  and  the  chemical  changes  are  prac- 
tically effected  in  place — that  is,  the  chemical  movements  Of  matter 
within  the  lower  zone  are  only  through  trifling  distances,  and  the 
transformations  are  effected  with  material  close  at  hand.  The  upper 
zone  is,  then,  emphatically  a  zone  of  mobility;  while  the  material  of 
the  lower  zone,  being  under  great  pressure,  is  comparatively  immov- 
able. I  speak  now,  of  course,  of  certain  kinds  of  movement;  the 
motions  of  the  earth's  crust,  its  upheavals  and  depressions,  the  dis- 
placing influence  of  igneous  intrusions,  etc.,  are  phenomena  of  a  dif- 
ferent order.  Neither  do  I  use  the  terms  movable  and  immovable 
in  any  absolute  sense,  for  they  have  only  a  relative  meaning.  The 
freedom  of  motion  in  the  upper  zone  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the 
lower;  and  because  of  that  fact  the  phenomena  of  the  two  zones 
become  strongly  contrasted. 

CliASSIFICATIOX. 

The  classification  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
The  criterion  of  structure  is  not  sufficiently  general,  and  that  of 
genesis  is  too  vague.  We  can  not  always  determine  the  genesis  of 
a  given  rock,  and  when  we  are  able  to  do  so,  the  result,  for  purposes 
of  classification,  may  be  unsatisfactory.  A  gneiss  can  be  derived 
from  an  igneous  rock  or  from  one  of  sedimentary  origin,  the  product 
being  sensibly  the  same  in  both  cases.     It  is  possible,  of  course.^  to 

•  See  ante,  pp.  224-232,  tor  the  experiments  ot  TVUen,  Tt«t\^T^,  C3i«cwW^t,  ^\5s.. 
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classify  these  rocks  on  the  basis  of  their  composition ;  but  here  again 
there  are  difficulties,  even  greater,  perhaps,  than  those  which  becloud 
the  classification  of  purely  igneous  material.*  Quite  dissimilar  rocks 
may  have  very  similar  composition.  In  fact,  no  single  classifica- 
tion covers  all  the  ground;  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  do  not 
arrange  themselves  in  linear  sequence.  They  form  an  irregular  net- 
work of  interlacing  lines,  with  all  manner  of  intersections  and  fre- 
quent disturbances. 

Taking  all  of  the  difficulties  into  account,  I  prefer  to  study  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  with  reference  to 
the  chemical  processes  which  have  governed  their  formation.  I  have 
already  stated  that  several  processes  may  take  part  in  a  single 
metamorphosis;  but  in  many  cases  one  process  predominates.  The 
conspicuous  process,  then,  gives  a  basis  for  classifying  our  data, 
which  need  not,  however,  exclude  other  arrangements  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  method  supplements,  but  does  not  supplant  its  rivals. 
For  convenience  we  may  also  divide  the  metamorphic  rocks  into  three 
classes,  as  follows:  First,  those  derived  from  igneous  rocks;  second, 
those  of  sedimentary  origin;  third,  rocks  formed  by  contact  reac- 
tions between  the  igneous  and  the  sedimentary. 

The  metamorphism  of  the  igneous  rocks  is  commonly  a  deep-seated 
phenomenon;  that  is,  its  conspicuous  examples  are  formed  in  the 
zone  of  anamorphism,  or  under  anamorphic  conditions.  Leaving 
mechanical  or  structural  changes  out  of  consideration,  its  conspicu- 
ous feature  is  of  the  order  of  a  molecular  rearrangement;  in  other 
words,  the  older  minerals  are  transformed  into  new  species,  some- 
times by  simple  paramorphism  and  sometimes  with  transfer  of  ma- 
terial from  one  molecule  to  another.  In  general,  as  F.  Becke  ^ 
has  shown,  the  rearrangements  are  attended  by  decrease  of  volume, 
the  product  of  the  change  being  denser  than  the  original  material. 
For  example,  in  the  special  case  chosen  by  Becke,  the  plagioclase  and 
orthoclase  of  a  rock  containing  a  little  water  were  transformed  into 
a  mixture  of  albite,  zoisite,  muscovite,  and  quartz,  the  volume  reduc- 
tion being  in  the  ratio  of  547.1:  462.5,  a  loss  of  over  15  per  cent. 
A  number  of  similar  condensations  are  cited  by  U.  Grubenmann;^ 
and  although  the  calculations  are  necessarily  crude,  they  are  none 

"  V.  (Trul)enmann  (Die  Krlstallinen  Soliiefer.  Berlin,  vol.  1.  1904;  vol.  2,  1907)  has 
attempted  to  form  a  chemical  classlflcation  of  the  schists,  which  resembles  Osann's  dis- 
cussion of  the  Igneous  rocks. 

*•  Neiies  Jahrb.,  1890,  pt.  1>,  p.  182. 

♦•  Die  Krlstallinen  Schlefer,  pp.  34-38,  Berlin,  1904.  Grubenmann's  data  are  taken 
from  a  paper  by  F.  Hecke,  in  Compt.  Rend.  IX  (^ong.  g^l.  Intornat..  p.  553.  1903. 
See  also  F.  Loewlnson-Lesslng.  Studlcn  (ibor  die  Eruptlvgestelne :  Compt.  Rend.  VI I 
Cong.  g6ol.  Internat.,  St.  I'etersburg,  1897. 
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the  less  conclusive.^    The  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
does  not  destroy  its  general  validity. 

From  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  the  more  noteworthy  meta- 
morphoses within  the  igneous  rocks  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  headings: 

1.  Change  of  pyroxene  to  ampbibole. 

2.  Change  of  feldspar  to  mica. 

3.  Change  of  feldspar  to  zolsite. 

4.  Change  of  feldspar  to  scapolite. 

5.  Formation  of  epldote. 
G.  Formation  of  garnet. 

7.  Change  of  hornblende  to  chlorite. 

8.  Segregation  of  albite  from  plagioclase. 

9.  Formation  of  serpentine. 

10.  Alteration  of  ilraenite. 

This  schedule  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  for  many  other  minor 
changes  are  to  be  observed  in  the  metamorphism  of  igneous  rocks. 
Every  primary  mineral  that  they  contain  may  give  rise  to  secondary 
species,  and  these  represent  all  orders  of  transformation  from  the 
slightest  modification  to  the  complete  molecular  breaking  down 
which  is  seen  in  the  processes  of  weathering.  Decompositions,  how- 
ever, are  not  now  under  discussion;  we  are  dealing  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  recrystallization  within  rock  masses,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  case  of  serpentinization,  which  is  a  process  of  a  different  order. 

URAIilTIZATION. 

The  alteration  of  pyroxene  rocks  into  hornblende  rocks  is  one  of 
the  best-established  metamorphoses.  The  hornblende  thus  produced, 
when  fibrous,  is  known  as  uralite,  and  the  change  is  called  uralitiza- 
tion.^  It  is  often  accompanied  and  complicated  by  other  changes, 
such  as  the  formation  of  epidote  or  zoisite,  and  it  may  also  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  development  of  a  schistose  structure.  Mediosilicic  and 
subsilicic  rocks,  like  gabbro  and  diabase,  are  thus  metamorphosed  into 
amphibolite  or  hornblende  schist.  An  excellent  example  of  this  sort 
of  change  was  found  by  J.  J.  H.  Teall  ^  in  a  dike  at  Scourie,  Suther- 
landshire,  Scotland,  where  a  dolerite  had  changed,  first  into  a  mass- 
ive hornblende-bearing  rock  and  later  into  a  schist.     The  following 

*  For  a  tabiiltftloD  of  the  volume  changes  attending  the  alteration  of  mineraU,  see 
C.  R.  Van  HIse,  Treatise  on  metamorphism  :  Mon.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  pp.  397- 
408,   1904. 

•See  G.  H.  Williams.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62,  p.  52,  1890,  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  accompanied  by  abundant  references  to  literature.  See  also  L.  Du- 
parc  and  T.  Hornung,  Compt.  Uend.,  vol.  I'M),  p.  22.3,  1904,  on  a  theory  of  urnlitization. 

<•  British  Petrography,  p.  198,  1888 ;  also  In  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  41,  p.  137, 
1885. 
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analyses  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  changes  thus 
produced  : 

Analyses  of  pyroxene  rocks  before  and  after  alteratiofi. 


Aa.  The  plagloclase-pyroxene  rock  of  the  Scourle  dike. 

Ah.  The  derived  hornblende  schist.     Analyses  by  Teall,  loc  cit. 

Ba.  Pyroxene  from  the  center  of  a  crystal,  Templeton,  Canada. 

Bb.  Intermediate  portion  of  the  same  crystal. 

Be.  Hornblende  forming?  the  rim  of  the  crystal.  Analyses  B  by  B.  .T.  ITnrrlni^ton, 
(;eol.  Survey  Canada,  Rec.  of  Progress,  1877-78,  p.  21  G. 

Ca.  DIallage  from  a  gabbro,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

Cb.  Urallte  from  alteration  of  the  dlallage.  Analyses  C  by  P.  Dahms,  Neues  Jahrb., 
Bell.  Bd.  7,  p.  99,  1891. 
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a  Loss  on  ignition. 

That  the  change  from  pyroxene  to  iiralite  or  amphibole  is  something 
more  than  a  paramorphism  these  few  analyses  clearly  show.  In  A 
there  has  been  oxidation  of  ferrous  to  ferric  iron,  in  B  a  loss  of  lime, 
and  in  C  a  loss  of  magnesia.  In  many  cases  uralitization  is  accom- 
panied by  a  separation  of  magnetite,"  and  the  lime  removed  reappears 
as  calcite.  Epidote  is  also  a  common  product  during  the  process, 
which  must  vary  with  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  altering 
rock  and  of  the  individual  pyroxene.  Aiigite  thus  yields  hornblende 
or  actinolite;  diopside  may  change  into  tremolite,  and  from  the  soda 
pyroxenes  the  aluminous  glaucophane  may  be  derived.  The  com- 
position of  the  pyroxene  is  reflected  in  that  of  its  derivative,  but 
the  augite-hornblende  change  is  the  most  common.^  Between  the 
original  igneous  rock  and  tlie  secondary  amphibolites,  tliere  are  all 
possible  intermediate  gradations,  from  incipient  change  to  complete 
transformation. 

GLATTCOPHANK   SCHISTS. 

The  glaucophane  schists  differ  from  the  amphibolites  in  that  they 
contain   the  soda   amphibole  instead   of  hornblende.     H.   S.   Wash- 


«  See  0.  Rose,  Zeitschr.  Deutscb,  geol.  flesell..  vol.  10,  p.  0,  1804;  E.  Svedmark.  Neues 
Jahrb.,  1877,  p.  00. 

"  Soo  discnsHion  of  tlio  change  ''.v  <'•  H.  <Iordon,  Am.  (Jcolo^lst,  vol.  :U,  p.  40,   1004. 
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ington  <*  divides  these  rocks  into  three  classes,  namely,  epidote-glau- 
cophane  schist,  niica-glaucophane  schist,  and  quartz-glaucophane 
schist;  but  he  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  many  transitional 
varieties.  W.  H.  Melville,^  for  example,  has  described  a  garnet- 
glaucophane  schist  from  Mount  Diablo,  California;  and  A.  Wich- 
mann  ^  an  epidote-mica-glaucophane  schist  from  Celebes,  A  zoisite- 
glaucophane  schist  from  Sulphur  Bank,  California,  is  also  mentioned 
by  G.  F.  Becker.''  It  consists  chiefly  of  glaucophane  and  zoisite,  but 
quartz,  albite,  sphene,  and  muscovite  are  also  present.  Another  rock 
from  Piedmont,  containing  glaucophane,  garnet,  hornblende,  epidote, 
mica,  and  sphene,  described  by  T.  G.  Bonney,*'  is  called  a  glaucophane 
eclogite. 

Genetically,  the  glaucophane  rocks  differ  widely.  Some  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  derived  from  mediosilicic  or  subsilicic  igneous  rocks; 
others  from  sedimentaries.  In  Greece,  for  example,  according  to  R. 
Lepsius,^  some  glaucophane  schists  represent  gabbro,  and  others  are 
metamorphosed  Cretaceous  shales.  The  epidote-glaucophane  schist 
of  Anglesey,  Wales,  described  by  J.  F.  Blake,^  was  originally  a  dio- 
rite,  and  in  this  rock  alterations  of  glaucophane  to  chlorite  occur.  In 
Piedmont,  as  described  by  S.  Franchi,'^  there  are  glaucophane  rocks 
associated  with  amphibolite,  both  having  been -derived  from  diabase. 
In  Japan,  according  to  B.  Koto,*  the  metamorphosed  material  was 
formerly  a  diabase  tuff,  and  the  glaucophane  was  derived  from  dial- 
lage.  By  further  alteration  the  glaucophane  sometimes  passes  into 
tfrocid<)litL^  And  on  Angel  Idand,  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Califoniiii, 
n  glaucophane  schist  studied  by  F.  L,  HanHome  ^  han  l>een  devt'l(HH.Hl 
Irom  a  radiokrian  chert,  probably  by  contact  nietamorpliisrii.  In 
"many  cashes  the  genesis  of  these  rockn  is  obscure;  but  Washington  sug- 
sts  that  the  epidote-glauoophane  schists  represent  originBlIy  gab- 
id  laagniusj  while  the  quaitsfi-glaucophune  schists  are  nictanior- 
ho>vA  quartzites  or  quartzose  shales.  For  convenience,  (lifferenccH 
< origin  will  Ix^  dis^regarded  here  and  the  tinalyscs  of  this  group  of 
ks  are  tabulated  together,  as  follows: 


III,  Sl'J.,  4tb  ner..  tqL  11.  i>.  X\  lfM»K  Thli  memoir  1»  ft  fVfar  eopjllete  mm' 
I  icDfiwIedi^e  of  tbevc  rockB.  It  cootaLnii  moojr  nnaJyoeB*  nod  Almadunt  NlftE^ 
luture.  ^  aleo  K.  Qebtiekf.  Zi'ltschr.  Ui^utiich.  tc(>oJ^  Henello  vol.  *AK  P'  d'M, 
'.  LibenmiiiiEi,  Ro«eiibti8ch  •*  Fe^tchrittt*  ItiOO ;  K.  11.  Nutter  itnd  W.  B.  Hdrlier, 
vol.  10,  p.  738,  imu :  and  J.  V.  firoltb.  Troc.  Am,  ThlK  Mw.»  voL  15,  p-  I*«*i 
Itiur  two  pni>ertt  r^liit«>  tfi  tbe  Kliitif()i>biio«  rtrclu  ot  Ciillforalu, 
^i.  Hoc.  America,  yoL  L\  p,  413.  l*liM>. 
Ifahrli.,  1^03.  pt.  If*  p,  ITfi, 

»,  C«oL  Syrvey,  vol.  13,  p,    UU,  IMS**, 

Mai?.,  vi>L  7,  p.  I,  188T, 
Ton  Atllka,  pp.  1D2,  in^,  Berlin,  1RKI, 

1*"*,  p,  V2'k 
.  g^      .ULp  VOL  2t^  p.  1&2,  ISfiri, 

Hi     r«iMD,  ToL  1,  p.  »5,  inm. 

Q  ,  Unit.  CAllfoinia,  vol.  I,  p,  211. 
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Analyses  of  amphiholites  and  glaucopha/ne  schists,^ 

A.  Amphibolite  dike.  Palmer  Center,   Massachusetts. 

B.  Amphibolite  bed,  Palmer  Center.  Analyses  A  and  B  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Bull. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  p.  36,  1904. 

C.  Amphibolite,  Crystal  Fails  district,  Michigan.  Described  by  H.  L.  Smyth,  Mou. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  36,  p.  397,  1899.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stolces.  Probably  derived 
from  a  diabase  or  basalt.  Contains  hornblende,  plagioclase,  biotite,  and  quartz,  with  a 
little  rut  lie  und  magnetite. 

D.  Epidote-glaucophane  schist.  Mount  Diablo,  California.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville, 
Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2,  p.  413,  1890.  Contains  garnets.  Possibly  derived  from 
shale. 

E.  Garnet-glaucophane  schist,  Bandon,  Oregon.  Analyzed  and  described  by  H.  S. 
Washington,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11,  p.  35,  1901.  Contains  glaucophane,  epidote 
or  soisite,  garnet,  and  white  mica. 

F.  Zoisite-glaucophane  schist.  Sulphur  Bank,  California.  Analysis  by  Melville.  De- 
scribed by  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  104,  1888. 

G.  Mica-glaucophane  schist.  Island  of  Syra,  Greece.  Analyzed  and  described  by  Wash- 
ington, loc.  cit. 

H.  Quartz-glaucophane  schist,  Fourmile  Creek,  Coos  County,  Oregon.  Analysed  and 
described  by  Washington.     Contains  quartz,  glaucophane,  chlorite,  muscovite,  and  garnet. 
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«  A  number  of  amphibolites  from  Massachusetts  are  described  by  B.  K.  Emerson  in 
Mon.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  29.  1808.  For  analyses  see  also  Bull.  No.  228,  pp.  84.  H.">. 
1904.     These  amphllwlites  are  regarded  as  derived  from  argillaceous  limestones.     L.  Hez 


ner  (Mln.  pet.  Mittb.,  vol.  22,  p.  r^Oo.  190;i)  j^ives  several  analyses  of  amphibolites  from 
the  Tyrol.  See  also  a  table  of  analyses  in  Rosenbusch,  Klemente  der  Gesteinslehre,  p. 
532.     See  also,  on  amphibolite,  F.  Becke,  Mln.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  4.  p.  285,  1882 ;  and  J.  A. 


Ippen.  Mltth.  Naturwiss.  Ver.   Stelerraark,   1892.  p.  328.     Ippen  describes 
pnlbolite,*'  and  also  zoislte-,  pyroxene-,  feldspar-,  and  garnet-amphibolite. 


'  normal  am- 


SKRICTTIZATIOX. 

The  conversion  of  feldspar  into  muscovite  is  one  of  the  common- 
est processes  of  metamorphism,  whether  of  igneous  or  of  sedimentary 
rocks.  In  many  instances  the  mica  produced  is  the  compact  or  fibrous 
variety  known  as  sericite,  which,  in  former  times,  was  generally  mis- 
taken for  talc.  The  .so-called  talcose  schists  of  the  earlier  geologists 
have  proved  in  most  cases  to  be  not  talcose,  but  sericitic.**  The  iden- 
tity of  sericite  with  muscovite  was  finally  established  by  H.  Las- 


•  See  G.  H.   Williams,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  02,  pp.  60-62,  1890,  for  historical 
details. 
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peyres*"  in  1880,  and  since  then  its  occurrence  has  been  repeatedly 
investigated.  The  alteration  is  most  conspicuous  in  regions  where 
the  dynamic  metamorphism  has  been  most  intense — high  tempera- 
ture, the  chemical  activity  of  water,  and  mechanical  stress  all  work- 
ing together  to  bring  it  about.  Any  feldspathic  rock  may  undergo 
sericitization,  but  orthoclase  rocks  furnish  the  most  typical  exam- 
ples. The  derivation  of  sericitic  schists  and  gneisses  from  granite, 
quartz  porphyry,  and  diabase,  and  also  from  arkose  and  clay  slate, 
has  been  repeatedly  observed.^ 

Sericite  is  commonly  derived  from  orthoclase  or  microcline,  a.s 
suggested  above,  but  may  be  generated  from  plagioclase  feldspars 
also,  the  reactions  in  the  two  cases  being  different.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  muscovite  from  orthoclase  the  necessary  potassium  is  already 
present;  but  in  order  to  produce  muscovite  from  plagioclase  a  re- 
placement of  sodium  by  extraneous  potassium  is  required.  In  either 
case  the  reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  represented  by  more  than 
one  equation,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  formulation  is 
purely  hypothetical.  Until  the  processes  shall  have  been  experimen- 
tally reproduced  the  equations  will  remain  doubtful. 

First,  orthoclase  may  be  transformed  to  muscovite  by  the  addition 
of  colloidal  alumina  equivalent  in  composition  to  diaspore,  thus: 

KAlSi308-f2A10.0H=KH2Al3Si30,2. 

This  reaction  is  very  simple  chemically,  but  geologically  improbable. 
It  requires  the  presence  of  solutions  containing  much  alumina,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  whence  they  could  be  derived.  It  suggests,  how- 
ever, a  possible  relation  between  the  formation  of  sericite  and  the 
alteration  to  bauxite,  a  possibility  which  deserves  further  investi- 
gation. 

A  second,  more  probable,  and  even  simpler  reaction  is  the  follow- 

^^^'        3KAlSi308+H,0=KH,Al3Si30,,-fK,Si03+5Si02. 

In  this  case  water  alone,  acting  on  orthoclase  at  a  high  temperature 
and  under  pressure,  forms  muscovite,  free  silica,  and  potassium  sili- 
cate, the  last  compound  being  leached  away.  The  liberated  silica 
may  be  partly  removed  in  solution,  or  it. can  recrystallize  as  quartz, 
a  mineral  which  almost  invariably  accompanies  sericite  in  meta- 
morphic  rocks.     Furthermore,  the  analyses  of  sericite  usually  show  a 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  4,  p.  245,  1879. 

*  See  J.  Q.  Lehmann,  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Entstehung  der  altlcrystallinischen 
Schiefergesteine,  Bonn,  1S84 ;  A.  Wichmann,  Verliandl.  Natur.  Ver.  preuss.  Rheinl.  u. 
Westfalens.  vol.  34,  p.  1,  1877  ;  A.  von  fJroddeclc,  Neiies  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  2,  p.  72,  1883 ; 
C.  Schmidt,  Idem.  Beil.  Bd.  4,  p.  428.  1886,  and  C.  Benediclcs.  Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  Upsala. 
vol.  7,  p.  278,  1904-5.  In  Jahrb.  K.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1885,  pt.  1,  Von  Grod- 
deck  describes  the  derivation  of  sericite  schists  from  clay  slates. 
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small  excess  of  silica  over  that  contained  in  normal  muscovite.  A 
similar  reaction  with  albite  should  yield  the  soda  mica  paragonite. 
A  modified  form  of  the  last  reaction  is  in  common  use,  which  in- 
volves the  introduction  into  the  equation  of  carbonated  water,  as 
follows : 

3KAlSi30«+H20+CO,=KH2Al3Si30,2+K,C03+6SiO.,. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  potassium  carbonate  would  dissolve  one 
molecule  of  the  liberated  silica,  forming  potassium  silicate  as  before. 
The  CO3  would  thus  be  set  free  again,  ready  to  assist  in  further  alter- 
ations of  feldspar.  Since  carbonated  waters,  both  of  meteoric  and 
of  deep-seated  origin,  are  very  abundant,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  regenerative  process  is  really  in  operation.  If  so,  the  reaction 
should  be  more  vigorous  than  when  water  acts  alone.  The  frequent 
association  of  calcite  with  sericite  is  an  indication  that  carbonated 
solutions  have  helped  to  produce  the  change."  If  the  alteration  took 
place  in  presence  of  both  albite  and  orthoclase,  the  potassium  silicate 
would  probably  react  upon  the  former  mineral  or  upon  its  incipient 
decomposition  products,  so  that  muscovite  only,  without  paragonite, 
would  be  formed.  In  the  development  of  muscovite  from  plagio- 
clase  the  presence  of  potassium-bearing  solutions,  which  exchange 
alkalies  with  the  sodium  compounds,  must  be  assumed. 

OTIIEIl    AL.TK11ATIOX8    OF    FKIiDSPAR. 

Apart  from  the  phenomenon  of  sericitization,  the  plagioclase  feld- 
spars undergo  a  number  of  other  metasomatic  changes,  whose  records 
are  preserved  in  the  metamorphic  rocks.  Under  the  influence  of 
carbonated  waters  the  anorthite  molecule  may  be  decomposed,  with 
the  formation  of  calcite  and  the  separation  of  silica.  In  this  case  the 
albite  remains  as  a  finely  granular  aggregate,  the  so-called  "'  albite 
mosaic/'  which  outwardly  resembles  quartz  and  with  which  quartz 
is  commonly  associated.^  When  the  lime  of  the  anorthite  is  not  com- 
j)letely  removed,  it  goes  to  form  other  silicates,  such  as  epidote,  zois- 
ite,  or  actinolite.     The  latter  reactions  are  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

The  alteration  of  plagioclase  to  zoisite  is  exceedingly  common,  but 
it  is  rarely  complete.  As  a  rule  mixtures  of  zoisite  and  feldspar 
remain,  which  were  once  thought  to  represent  a  distinct  mineral  sp<^- 
cies  and  to  which  the  name  saussurite  was  given.  The  mechanism  of 
the  change  is  obscure,  but  it  is  probably  a  double  decomposition 
between  the  albite  and  anorthite  molecules,  brought  about  by  the 
intervention  of  water.  The  feldspai's,  however,  vary  in  composition ; 
the  water  may  contain  other  reacting  substances  in  solution,  and  so 


"  Couipare  W.  Lliidj^ren.  Trans.  Am.   Inst.  MIn.   Knj;,.  vol.  'M),  p.  008,  1900,  In  reference 
to  the  association  with  calcite. 

^ See  K.  A.  Lessen.  .lahrb.  K.  preuas.  ^eol.  Landesanstalt,  1884.  pp.  525-530.     See  also 
G,  U,  Wiinams,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  ^o.  vi*I,  v.  '^Vi,  Y^'JiQ. 
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the  reactions  are  complicated  in  many  ways.  The  following  equa- 
tion, which  is  plausible  but  not  proved,  represents  the  transformation 
of  plagioclase  into  a  mixture  of  zoisite,  paragonite,  and  quartz,  a 
mixture  that  sometimes  occurs : 

NaAlSi308+4CaAl,Si,08+2H20= 

Albite.  Anortliite.  Water. 

2Ca2HAl3Si30i,,+H2NaAl3Si30i2+2Si02. 

Zoisite.  Paragonite.  Quartz. 

When  orthoclase  molecules  are  present,  muscovite  will  be  formed; 
that  is,  sericitization  and  saussuritization  may  go  on  together.  With 
albite  in  excess,  the  saussurite  mixture  appears,  but  that  again  is 
variable.  It  may  contain  epidote,  scapolite,  or  garnet;  according 
to  A.  Cathrein,"  saussurite  is  sometimes  derived  from  garnet;  and  all 
of  these  minerals  may  undergo  complete  or  partial  alterations  into 
other  compounds. 

Saussuritic  rocks  have  been  described  by  many  petrographers,  and 
there  is  abundant  literature  covering  them.  F.  Becke^  reports  a 
saussurite  gabbro  from  Greece,  consisting  of  saussurite  and  diallage, 
the  latter  partly  altered  to  hornblende.  P.  Michael^  describes  an- 
other saussurite  gabbro  from  Germany,  in  which  garnet  is  also 
present,  derived  from  diallage  and  partly  altered  to  serpentine. 
Another  saussurite  gabbro  from  Sturgeon  Falls,  Michigan,  was  care- 
fully studied  by  G.  H.  Williams.'^  It  contained  saussurite  derived 
from  the  complete  alteration  of  plagioclase;  diallage;  hornblende, 
partly  secondary;  and  a  little  ilmenite,  with  some  calcite,  quartz,  and 
a  colorless  chlorite.  By  further  alteration  this  rock  passes  into  a 
silvery  schist,  consisting  mainly  of  chlorite,  calcite,  and  secondary 
quartz,  but  with  some  feldspars  remaining,  partly  sericitized.  A 
rock  designated  as  a  zoisite-hornblende  diorite,  from  the  Bradshaw 
Mountains,  Arizona,  described  by,T.  A.  Jaggar  and  C.  Palache,*' 
contained  47  per  cent  of  zoisite,  derived  from  plagioclase,  17  per  cent 
of  actinolite,  and  smaller  amounts  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  albite,  chlo- 
rite, kaolin,  and  magnetite.  The  following  analyses  of  zoisite  rocks 
were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Greological  Survey : 
Analyses  of  zoisite  rocks. 

A.  Sturgeon   Falls  gabbro,  freshest  form. 

B.  The  same,  altered  form. 

C.  Silvery  schist  derived  from  Sturgeon  Falls  gabbro.     Analyses  A.  l\,  and  C  by  R.  B. 
Rlggs. 

D.  Zolslte-hornblende  dlorlte.   Bradshaw   Mountains.     Analysis   by   (ieorge  Stelger. 


•Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln..  vol.  10,  p.  444.  1885. 

^Mln.  pet.  Mltth.,  vol.  1,  p.  247,  1878. 

♦•  Neues  Jahrb..  1881,  pt.  1.  p.  .'?2. 

'Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Xo.  62,  pp.  07-70.  1890.  Another  saussuritlzcd  gabbro  from 
the  Upper  Qulnnesec  Falls  Is  described  on  pp.  102-104.  On  i)p.  r»8-00  Williams  gives  .a 
general  discussion  of  this  form  of  alteration,  with  historical  details.  See  also  A.  Cath- 
rein,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  7,  p.  2.34.  188.3. 

•Geologic  Atlas  U.  S.,  folio  120,  pp.  4-5,  V.  S.  Geo\.  Survey,  \^Ci^. 
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SK)t... 
A1«0«.. 
FeiOj.. 
FeO... 
MgO... 
CaO... 
NatO.. 
KiO  .. 
HiO-. 

n,o+. 


TlOt 
COi.. 
PiOft. 


51.46 
14.35 
3.90 
5.28 
9.54 


.24 
3.30 


38.05 
24.73 
5.05 
6.08 
11.58 
1.25 
2.54 
1.94 

7.53 


.20 


100.27 


100.28 


C. 


45.70 
16.53 
4.63 
3  89 
9.d7 
4.28 
.55 
3.82 

4.70 


99.62 


D. 


45.73 

19.45 

5.28 

3.1? 

6.24 

13.86 

.64 

.32. 

1.57 

3.56 

.23 

.28 

trace 


100.34 


The  sericitization  of  C  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  sodium  and  great 
increase  of  potassium.  The  Sturgeon  Falls  series  is  especially  in- 
structive as  illustrating  the  occurrence  of  several  alterations,  partly 
simultaneous  and  partly  successive,  in  the  same  rock  formation. 
Saussurite,  sericite,  and  uralite  are  all  represented. 

The  transformation  of  plagioclase  into  scapolite  is  by  no  means 
rare,  but  the  nature  of  the  process  is  not  always  easy  to  trace.  Scap- 
olite is  often  formed  by  contact  reactions  between  igneous  rocks  and 
limestones,  as  well  as  by  processes  resembling  that  of  saussuritization. 
For  the  latter  change,  which  is  the  one  to  be  properly  considered  now, 
the  classical  example  is  furnished  by  the  spotted  gabbro  of  Oede- 
gaarden.  In  this  case  a  plagioclase-pyroxene  rock  has  been  altered 
into  a  scapolite-hornblende  mixture,  a  rock  which,  according  to 
Fouque  and  Levy,*  is  retransformed  on  fusion  into  pyroxene  and 
labradorite.  The  alteration,  then,  is  reversible  and  one  which  ought 
to  be  studied  quantitatively.  The  change  from  plagioclase  to  scapo- 
lite, as  investigated  by  J.  W.  Judd,^  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of 
sodium  chloride,  which  exists  in  solution  in  minute  inclusions  within 
the  original  rock.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Oedegaarden 
gabbro  is  in  contact  with  veins  of  chlorapatite,  from  which  some  of 
the  chlorine  essential  to  the  formation  of  scapolite  may  have  been 
derived. 

In  any  case,  the  conversion  of  plagioclase  to  scapolite  requires  the 
addition  of  new  material.  The  scapolites,  as  show^n  by  G.  Tscher- 
mak,^'  are  mixtures  of  two  end  species — meionite,  Ca4AleSie02r,,  and 
marialite,  NaiAlgSi-.O-.^Cl.  Tliese  may  be  derived  from  anorthite 
and  albite  in  accordance  with  the  following  empirical  equations: 

SCaAl^SioOs-fCaO^Ca.AleSieO.,,. 
3XaAlSi3b«+NaCl=Na,Al3SiA4Cl. 

"  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2.  p.  113,  1870. 

^Min.  Mag.,  vol.  8,  p.  186.  1889.     See  also  A.  Michel  L^vy,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.   1,  pp. 

43,  78,   1878.     A  similar  rock  from  Bamle.   Norway,  containing  sphene,  amphlbole.  and 

wemerite.   is  also  described.     Other  noteworthy  memoirs  on  the  Scandinavian   rocks  of 

this  class  are  by  A.  E.  Tornebohm  and  E.  Svedraark,  Oeol.  FSren.  Fdrhandl.,  vol.  6,  p. 

192,  1882 ;  vol  7,  p.  293,  1884. 

*"  See  the  section  on  scapolite  In  CYiapUr  y.,  v-  ^^"^^  <^^^^- 
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In  order  to  change  an  ordinary  plagioclane  into  an  ordinary  scapo- 
lite,  thon,  lime  and  sodium  chloride  must  l>e  taken  up.  and  it  is  clear 
that  these  reagents  may  come  from  quite  dissimilar  sources.  The 
change  of  pyroxene  to  atuphiboU^  nmy  furnish  the  lime  in  some  cases; 
apatite  may  yield  it,  with  chlorine,  in  <jthers;  l>ut  no  general  rale,  no 
exclusive  group  of  reactions,  can  l>e  post uhi ted.  The  widely  different 
conditions  under  wlucli  scapolitization  may  take  place  have  been 
well  summarized  by  A*  Lacroix,''  whose  two  memoirs  upon  the  subject 
are  most  exhaustive. 

On  the  epidotization  of  plagioclase  feldspar  there  is  an  aliimdant 
literature.^  Since  epidote  and  zoisite  are  closely  analogous  in  chem- 
ical structure,  the  [)rtx:ess  of  alteration  must  i^semble  that  of  saus- 
suritization,  from  which  it  differs  in  detail.  Epidote  contains  iron, 
typical  zoisite  does  not;  anil  that  element  seems  connnonly  to  be 
funiishetl  l*y  hornblende  or  pyroxene.  Feldspar,  an  git  e,  hornblende, 
and  biotite  all  alter  into  epidote;  and  so,  too,  in  some  cases  apparently, 
does  chlorite.  The  derivation  of  epidote  from  chlorite  has  l)een 
observed  by  G.  F.  Becker''  in  the  rocks  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and 
although  the  observation  is  questioned  by  some  authorities,  it  is 
not  disproved.  Chemically,  it  is  not  improbable;  but  usually  the  two 
minerals,  chlorite  and  epiih>te,  form  simultaneously  from  a  common 
parent*  In  the  rocks  of  Leadville,  W.  Cross**  found  epidote  derived 
from  urthoclas*?,  plagioclase,  biotite,  and  horublende.  G.  IL  Wil- 
liams'' observed  its  formation  as  a  contact  rim  Isetween  feldspar  and 
hornblende  in  the  gabbro-diorite  near  Baltimore,  and  F,  D.  Chester ' 
descriljed  similar  occnri-ences  in  Delaware,  In  some  of  Chester's 
specimens  the  epidote  contained  cures  of  feldspar. 

■  ButU  Soc.  tDtn.*  VOL  12«  p.  83,  1889 ;  voL  14,  p.  1(K  iSai.  Lucroiit  Btiitpa  ttiiit  wer- 
uprri«  ^elssea  are  vers  I'wmmon*  I^icroJi  and  C.  Biiret  (idem,  vol.  Wy  p,  :JHs*  1887^  de- 
sitTlbe  a  wernerlte  pyroxenlk^  Wern(?rlte»  It  will  lie  retueroli^red,  Ih  oiie  of  I  he  Inter- 
[Eiedlatt^  seat^'Jlites.  «ee  iil«o  H.  Wult  MIn.  iiet,  Mhtlv,.  v*jI.  «,  p.  *jrA,  1kK7.  tm  u  Hcupu- 
lite migite  ijTueltuf  tritm  Ilerem  IjiDd,  AfrU^a;  and  h\  Heclce^  Idem.  vol.  4,  p*  1*85,  188*J»  on 
simlJui:  rocks  tram  l^ciwer  AiiBtrJa,  BcjijioUte  nmpiilboJltea  are  de^ierllKHl  by  O*  MUgge. 
Neue«  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  4,  p.  58 S^  1836,  from  Maaai  Land ;  E.  Daitiet  .Taiirb.  K,  pr^un^^ 
geot.  f^ndesaufltalt.  1884.  p.  Ixjcii.  from  Germany:  and  F,  D.  Adams  nnd  A,  i\  l^awacmp 
Canadian  Uix.  Sd.*  vol.  3»  p.  1&5»  1888,  from  Canada.  Adama  and  Luwbod  ulau  deserlTio 
two  scapoltte  dloHtea.  The  Ajjiakan  ucaiiollte  rocka  colJecteil  by  J.  E.  Spurr  lAra.  Jour, 
St' I.,  4tU  ser*,  voU  10,  p.  II 10,  1000)  ai-e  regarded  by  blm  a»  primary  itad  not  metadjorpbje. 
Tbe  H^iiiKJlUe  rtrt.*kB  of  northern  New  Jersey,  brlielly  descrllied  by  h\  L.  NiiHon  (Ants.  Repl, 
HtuU^  Uc^o]oi[;lst,  IKi^u.  p.  ^^\,  occur  as  dlkea  In  crystalltne  limestone,  and  may  have  t>een 
formed  by  contjftrt  metamoruhlam,  C.  IL  Smyth  (Am.  Joyr,  ScL,  4lh  »«r,.  vt»L  I,  p.  27-1, 
180(1)  hau  di?acrilied  tbe  transformatbjD  t»f  a  gabbro  InUi  a  i^nolsB  coDtalulng  pyroKutitv 
hornblende,  feldspar,  and  scaiKilUe. 

frSc^  A.  Catbreln,  Zeltachr.  Kryst,  Mln.,  vol.  7,  p,  247,  1883;  A.  Sebenck^  Verbandl. 
r^aturblat.  V*er.  preiiHs.  abelnl.  u.  West  fit  lene.,  voL  41,  p.  53,  1884;  and  rj.  H.  Wllllam«» 
BulU  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  tl'2,  j>.  50,  1800,  fur  snnimarleB  of  the  enrJter  ubservatlons. 

^  Hon,  r.  K.  GeoL  Snrirey  voU  Vi.  1882.  pp,  Tr>,  70,  213.  CrltlcUwd  by  WllllAms,  Ide  cJt., 
and  IL  ao&enbuach,  Neues  Jahrb..  1884,  yt.  2.  Ret,  p.  1S9. 

"Mon.  V.  S.  npol.  Hurvey,  vol.  12,  pp.  341,  357;  1886. 

'Bulk  l\  H.  Opol.  Wisrvey  No.  28,  p.  HI,  1S86. 

r  Bua.  U.  B.  i^«ol.  8uryey  l4o,  SO,  p.  d^,  1800, 
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Epidotization,  then,  represents  a  reaction  between  the  feldspars 
and  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  of  a  rock,  and  when  it  is  complete 
a  mixture  of  quartz  and  epidote  remains.  Such  a  rock  is  known  as 
epidosite,  and  its  formation  has  been  many  times  recorded.  J.  Lem- 
berg"  describes  an  alteration  of  this  kind  from  augite  porphyry; 
and  Schenck  *  reports  the  derivation  of  epidosite  from  diabase. 
Unakite  is  a  remarkable  rock  consisting  of  rose-colored  orthoclase 
and  green  epidote,  first  described  by  F.  H.  Bradley  ^  from  western 
North  Carolina.  It  has  since  been  found  near  Milam's  Gap,  Virginia. 
According  to  W.  C.  Phalen,**  who  has  studied  this  locality,  the  una- 
kite is  derived  from  a  hypersthene  akerite,  or  quartz-diallage  syenite, 
and  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  two  principal  minerals,  some 
quartz,  iron  oxides,  zircon,  and  apatite.  It  passes  into  epidosite  by 
further  alteration.  Epidote-quartz  rocks  from  New  Jersey  have 
also  been  briefly  described  by  L.  G.  Westgate.^  Here,  as  at  Milam's 
Gap,  the  epidote  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  pyroxene. 

Garnet  is  a  common  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  is  often 
indicated  in  their  nomenclature.  Garnet  gneiss,  garnet-mica  schist, 
garnet  hornfels,  and  gamet-olivine  rock  are  good  examples.  In 
these  rocks,  however,  garnet  is  commonly  an  accessory  mineral  rather 
than  a  main  constituent.  On  the  other  hand,  rocks  are  known  con- 
sisting chiefly  or  largely  of  garnet,  and  one  of  these,  eclogite,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  investigations.^ 

Eclogite  is  essentially  a  rock  composed  of  red  garnet,  with  a  green 
pyroxene,  omphacite.  It  may  also  contain,  subordinately,  horn- 
blende, quartz,  zoisite,  kyanite,  and  muscovite,  with  zircon,  apatite, 
sphene,  epidote,  nuignetite,  pyrito,  and  pyrrhotite  as  minor  acces- 
sories.'' According  to  J.  A.  Ippen,'^  the  Styrian  eclogites  shade  into 
omphacite  rock  on  one  side  and  into  garnet  rock  on  the  other;  that 
is,  either  mineral  may  predominate  and  give  its  own  character  to 
the  mixture.  The  eclogites  of  the  lower  Loire,  according  to  A. 
Lacroix,*  sometimes  contain  feldspar  formed  as  a  secondary  mineral 
during  the  uralitization  of  highly  aluminous  pyroxenes.  Lacroix 
shows  that  these  rocks  are  products  of  dynamometamorphism.  The 
crushing  and  fracturing  of  the  original  rocks  has  facilitated  the  cir- 
culation of  the  waters  to  which  their  alteraticms  are  due. 

•Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  20,  p.  498,  1877. 

*Verhandl.  Naturhist.  Ver.  preuss.  Rhelnl.  u.  Westfalens,  vol.  41,  p.  53,  1884. 

^  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  :id  ser.,  vol.  7,  p.  519,  1874. 

^  Misc.  Coll.  Smithsonian  Inst.,  Quart.  Issue,  vol.  1,  p.  301,  1904. 

«  Ann.  Rept.  State  Geologist  New  .Jersey,  1895,  p.  30. 

f  See  Zirkel's  Lehrbuoh  der  Petrographle.  2d  ed..  vol.  3.  p.  369,  for  many  references. 
The  papers  by  Ix)hmann  and  Ileznor.  cited  on  the  next  page,  also  contain  bibliographies. 

"See  R.  von  Drasche,  .Tahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  1S71.  Mln.  Mitth.,  p.  85,  and 
E.  R.  Riess,  Min.  pet.  MItth.,  vol.  1,  pp.  165.  IHl,  1878. 

*  Mitth.  Naturwlss.  Ver.  Steiermark.  1S02,  p.  328. 

*  Bull.  Soc,  sci,  nat.  de  lOuest  de  la  l^^ame,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  1891. 
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L.  Hezner,«  who  studied  eclogite  from  the  Oetzthal,  in  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  regards  it  as  a  metamorphic  derivative  of  gabbroid  rocks.  By 
further  metamorphosis  it  passes  into  amphibolite,  the  eclogite  being 
the  deeper-seated  phase.  The  garnet,  he  thinks,  was  formed  by  a 
reaction  between  plagioclase  and  olivine,  or  perhaps  between  plagio- 
clase  and  pyroxene.  The  omphacite  alters  into  hornblende,  and  so, 
too,  does  the  garnet,  but  later.  First  eclogite,  then  garnet  amphib- 
olite, then  amphibolite,  is  the  order  of  these  allied  rocks.  Plagio- 
clase also  appears,  as  observed  by  Lacroix,  among  the  products  of 
jilteration,  together  with  epidote,  chlorite,  magnetite,  zoisite,  and 
biotite. 

The  following  analyses  of  epidote  and  garnet  rocks  are  from  the 
memoirs  already  cited: 


Analyses  of  epidote  and  garnet  rockn. 

A,  B.  Epidosite    derived    from    diabase,    upper    Ruhrttial,    Germany, 
described  by  Schenclc. 

C.  Unalcite,  Milam's  Gap,  Virginia.     Analysis  by  Phalen. 

D.  Eclogite,  Sulzthal,  Styria. 

E.  Eclogite,  Burgsteln,  Styria.     Analyses  D  and  E  by  Hezner. 


Analyzed    and 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

SiOs. .     ...                 

42.13 

19.21 

11.19 

2.52 

.41 

21.42 

.29 

.08 

1         2.39 

1.40 

50.26 
13.72 
9.18 
2.97 
2.20 
16.30 
.71 
1.12 

}        1.88 

1.60 

.'18.32 

16.77 

6.56 

.89 

.09 

11.68 

.32 

4.01 

}        1.73 

(«) 

trace 
.48 
.13 

44.06 

17.63 

3.40 

9.96 

7.19 

11.58 

2.92 

.91 

.12 

.17 

2.29 

46.26 

AltOs 

14.45 

FeaOi. 

4.41 

FeO                                                  v     - 

5.82 

llgO 

11.99 

CaO 

11.66 

NasO 

2.45 

KiO 

1.51 

hJo-         ::. 

H1O+ 

1.10 

TIOs 

.28 

ZrOj 

PjOa     

.08 

.39 

MnO 

FeSs          .             

.25 

.26 

101.. 37 

100.59 

99.98 

100.23 

99.93 

•  Not  separated  from  alumina. 

CHIiORITIZATION. 

In  chloritization  we  find  a  stage  of  metamorphism  which  is  nearly 
akin  to  decomposition.  Any  ferromagnesian  mineral  may  alter  into 
chloritic  material,  and  that,  by  further  change,  may  break  down  into 
a  mixture  of  carbonates,  limonite,  and  quartz.  The  gabbros  of  Michi- 
gan, described  by  G.  H.  Williams,^  show  clearly  the  successive  steps 
of  uralitization  and  chloritization,  the  final  product  often  being  a 
chloritic  schist.     Diabase  and  diorite  are  often  chloritized,  gaining 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  22,  pp.  437,  505.  1903.  See  also  E.  Joukowsky,  Compt.  Rend., 
vol.  133,  p.  1312,  1901,  on  alterations  of  eclogite  from  Lac  Cornu.  Other  valuable 
papers  upon  eclogite  are  by  P.  Lobmann,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  83 ;  and  F.  Becke, 
Mln.  pet.  Mitth..  vol.  4,  pp.  317-322.  1882.  Eclogites  from  California  have  been  de- 
scribed by  R.  S.  Holway,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  12,  p.  344,  1904,  and  J.  1?,  %iS!lN«cl,  '^xtsf^.  K\a., 
Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  45,  p.  183,  1906. 

»BuJJ.  V.  S.  Geol.  Surrey  No.  62,  1890, 
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thereby  the  green  color  to  which  the  common  appellation  "green- 
stone "  is  due.  In  diabase  the  chloritic  substance  is  conmionly  de- 
rived from  augite,  calcite  and  quartz  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
The  alumina  needed  to  produce  the  chlorite  is  probably  furnished 
by  feldspar."  Under  anhydrous  conditions,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  reaction  between  feldspars  and  ferromagnesian  minerals  yields 
garnet;  possibly  the  formation  of  chlorite  is  similar,  but  effected 
in  presence  of  water.  The  alterability  of  garnet  into  chlorite  em- 
phasize:i  this  suggestion. 

The  chlorites  developed  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin  are  rarely  definite 
species.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  variable  mixtures,  of  which  many  have 
received  specific  names.  Diabantite  and  prochlorite,  both  ferrifer- 
ous, are  perhaps  the  most  common.  Because  of  this  vagueness, 
Rosenbusch  prefers  to  use  the  collective  term  "  chloritic  substance  " 
in  describing  the  products  of  this  class.  The  general  names  "  viri- 
dite  "  and  "  chloropite "  have  also  been  proposed ;  the  one  by  H. 
Vogelsang,  the  other  by  C.  W.  Giimbel. 

CONSTITUTIONAIi  FOBMIXL^. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  write  positive  reactions  for  all 
of  the  alterations  that  we  have  so  far  been  considering,  some  of  them 
are  partly  elucidated  by  the  structural  formulae  of  several  minerals. 
A  number  of  these  species  are  curiously  alike  in  constitution,  and  with 
them  other  minerals,  not  specifically  studied  in  this  chapter,  may 
also  be  compared.  Taking  the  tripled  formulae  of  orthoclase  and 
albite,  which  are  suggested  by  the  alteration  of  albite  into  marialite, 
the  following  system  of  formulae  can  be  developed :  ^ 

Orthoelase____ Al3(SisO«),K,. 

Albite AlsCSisOJsNa,. 

MariaUte AI^CSisOJsNa^CAlCl). 

NepheUte j\l,(SiOJ,Na,. 

Paragonlte AljCSiOJjNaHj. 

Muscovite AlaCSiOJ.KH^ 

Topaz AlaCSiOJaCAlF,),. 

Andalusite Al,(Si04)s(A10), 

Biotite Al^CSiOJ.MgjKH. 

Garnet AUCSiOsCa,. 

Prehnite Al^CSiOJaCajH,. 

Zoisite AUCSiOJaCa^CAlOU). 

Epidote  resembles  zoisite,  but  with  iron  partly  replacing  aluminum, 
and    similar    replacements   exist    in    the   garnet   group.     Anorthite, 

« See  G.  W.  Hawes,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  9,  pp.  190,  454,  1875.  Also  A. 
Schenck,  Verhandl.  Naturhist.  Ver.  preuss.  Rhelnl.  u.  Westfalens,  vol.  41,  p.  74,  1884. 
Chloritization  is  fully  discussed  by  Rosenbuscb,  in  his  Mikroskoplsche  Pbyslograpble  der 
masslgen  Oestelne,  2d  ed.,  vol.  2,  pp.  180-184. 

^See  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  125,  1895,  for  an  extended  discussion 
of  these  formula. 
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meionite,  and  the  normal  chlorites  are  representable  by  formulae  of 
the  same  type,  but  slightly  more  complex,  and  many  other  alumino- 
yilicates  follow  the  same  rule. 

From  these  formula?,  which  are  identical  in  type,  the  observed  altera- 
tions becomes  intelligible.  One  species  changes  into  another  by  re- 
placement of  atoms,  the  typical  structures — the  nuclei,  so  to  speak — 
remaining  undisturbed.  When  the  trisilicate  feldspars  alter  into 
orthosilicates,  silica  is  liberated;  but  the  other  changes  are  simpler. 
For  example,  nephelite,  topaz,  and  andalusite  all  change  easily  into 
muscovite;  members  of  the  garnet  group  can  form  epidote,  biotite, 
or  the  normal  chlorites,  and  so  on.  Pyroxenes  and  amphiboles,  how- 
ever, are  compounds  of  different  structure  from  those  given  in  the 
foregoing  table,  and  the  mechanism  of  their  alterations  is  not  so  clear. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  are  easily  understood ;  others  still  await  inter- 
pretation. It  is  possible  to  write  empirical  equations  in  all  cases, 
but  they  have  slender  value.  A  correlation  between  molecular  con- 
stitution and  the  observed  changes  must  be  established  before  the 
chemistry  of  metamorphism  can  be  completely  described. 

TAIiC    AND    SERPENTINIE. 

When  distinctively  magnesian  silicates  undergo  hydrous  meta- 
morphism, which  happens  chiefly  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  the 
product  is  likely  to  be  either  talc  or  serpentine.  Other  hydrous  sili- 
cates may  be  formed  also,  together  with  carbonates  and  the  hydrox- 
ide, brucite;  but  the  two  species  just  named  are  the  most  important. 
I  speak  now,  of  course,  with  reference  to  alterations  in  place;  such 
a  rock  as  dolomite  falls  in  quite  another  category. 

A  typical  production  of  serpentine  is  from  rocks  containing 
olivine;  and  the  probable  reaction  is  as  follows: 

2Mg2SiO,-f2H20+C02=Mg3H,Si20o+MgC03. 

Olivine.  Serpentine.         Magnesite. 

Peridotites  are  especially  liable  to  this  sort  of  alteration,  and 
many  serpentine  rocks  can  be  assigned  this  origin.**  The  well-known 
Lizard  serpentine  of  Cornwall,  for  instance,  has  been  shown  by 
T.  G.  Bonney  ^  to  be  an  altered  Iherzolite. 

Pyroxenes,  also,  are  often  converted  into  serpentine.  The  equa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  diopside,  is  perhaps  as  follows: 

3MgCaSi20e+3C02-f2H20=Mg3H,SioO,+3CaC03-f4Si02. 

Diopside.  Serpentine.  Calclte.      Quartz. 

•See  F.  Sandberger,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  385;  idem,  1867,  p.  176.  G.  Tschermak, 
Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  56,  p.  261,  1867.  E.  Welnschenk,  Abhandl.  K.  bayer.  Akad., 
Math.  phys.  Klasse,  vol.  18,  p.  651.  J.  Lemberg,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Qesell.,  vol.  27, 
p.  531,  1875.  B.  Weigand,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  1875,  Min.  Mitth.,  p.  183. 
F.  Zirkel  (Lehrbuch  der  Petrographle,  2d  ed..  vol.  3,  p.  404)  gives  an  extensive  bibli- 
ography of  serpentine. 

•Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  33,  p.  884,  1877. 
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This -reaction  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  serpentine  rocks  often 
contain  quartz  and  calcite.  When  serpentine  is  formed  from  gabbro 
or  pyroxenite  the  change  is  probably  of  this  kind,  although  it  may 
have  been  preceded  by  uralitization  of  the  pyroxene.  Serpentines 
derived  from  amphibolites  have  been  repeatedly  described.® 

In  short,  serpentine  may  be  formed  from  any  silicate  which  hap- 
pens to  be  rich  in  magnesia,  such  as  olivine,  pyroxene,  amphibole, 
garnet,^  or  chondrodite.*'  It  also  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  percolating  magnesian  waters  upon  nonmagnesian  minerals, 
such  as  feldspars,  and  possibly,  even,  quartz.**  J.  Lemberg*  has 
shown  that  solutions  of  magnesium  carbonate  will  attack  oligoclase, 
replacing  sodium  by  magnesiimi  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  alter- 
ations of  this  sort  are  not  very  conmion.  Many  reported  changes  of 
minerals  to  talc  or  serpentine  have  been  erroneous,  for  compact  mus- 
covite  is  easily  mistaken  for  them.  A  pseudomorphous  mineral 
should  be  called  serpentine  or  steatite  only  after  thorough  chemical 
and  optical  examination.  The  mere  fact  that  a  mineral  is  green, 
soft,  compact,  and  soapy  to  the  touch  is  not  enough  to  establish  its 
character. 

In  many  localities  serpentine  is  associated  with  dolomite  or  dolo- 
mitic  limestone.  In  these  cases  the  mineral  has  been  derived  from 
magnesian  silicates,  which  were  first  formed  within  the  limestone  by 
metamorphic  processes.  In  the  limestones  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  according  to  J.  D.  Dana,^  the  parent  minerals  were  tremo- 
lite  or  actinolite.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  dolomite  itself  may 
have  become  silicated,  yielding  serpentine  by  alteration  of  the  com- 
pounds thus  formed.  Similar  views  are  advanced  by  S.  F.  Emmons  ^ 
with  reference  to  serpentines  found  near  Leadville,  Colorado.  The 
serpentine  of  Montville,  New  Jersey,  which  is  also  in  dolomite,  was 
shown  by  G.  P.  Merrill  *  to  be  derived  from  pyroxene,  and  the 
same  conclusion  was  reached  regarding  the  ophiolite  or  ophicalcite 
of  Warren  County,  New  York.*  The  "  verde-antique  "  marbles  are 
familiar  illustrations  of  this  commingling  of  carbonates  with  serpen- 
tine. A  quite  different  blending  of  serpentine  with  other  minerals  is 
that  described  by  me  from  Stepliens  County,  Washington.^    This  mix- 

•  B.  K.  Emerson  (Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  29,  p.  114,  1898)  assigns  this  origin 
to  the  serpentines  of  the  Connecticut  Valiey.  An  Australian  amphibolite  serpentine  has 
also  been  described  by  J.  B.  .Taquet,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  5,  p.  21, 
1896-1898. 

«•  See  A.  Schrauf,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  6,  p.  321,  1882. 

<^  See  J.  D.  Dana,  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  3d  ser.,  vol.  8,  p.  371  1874,  on  serpentine  pseudo- 
morphs  from  the  Tilly  Foster  mine. 

''See  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  pp.  108-128,  1888. 

•  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  22,  p.  345,  1870 ;  vol.  24,  p.  255,  1872. 
r  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  30,  1880. 

'  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  12,  p.  282,  1886. 
»Proc.  IT.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  11,  p.   105,   1888. 
/-Am.  Jour.  Scl.   3d  ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  30,   1880. 
^  Bull.  r.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  2G^2,  p.  <\^,  A^^r>. 
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ture  was  apparently  a  normal  serpentine;  but  upon  analysis  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  20  per  cent  of  that  species,  with  60  per  cent  of 
brucite,  14  per  cent  of  chlorite,  and  5  per  cent  of  hydromagnesite. 
Its  origin,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  determined. 

In  the  quicksilver  region  of  California  G.  F.  Becker  «  found  ser- 
pentines which  had  been  decomposed  by  solfataric  agencies  until 
only  the  silica  remained.  Similar  reductions  of  serpendne  to  opal, 
chalcedony,  and  quartz  have  been  recorded  by  A.  Lacroix.^  The 
acids  of  volcanic  fumaroles  had  removed  the  bases  of  the  serpentine 
in  the  form  of  soluble  sulphates. 

From  what  has  been  said  so  far  it  is  evident  that  serpentine  origi- 
nates in  various  different  ways.  Some  serpentine  is  merely  altered 
peridotite,  pyroxenite,  or  gabbro;  and  some  of  it  is  derived  from 
dolomite  or  other  sedimentary  rocks.  Indeed,  the  sedimentary  origin 
of  serpentine  has  had  many  strong  advocates,  the  chief  among  them 
having  been  the  late  T.  Sterry  Hunt.^  L.  Dieulafait  ^  also  has  argued 
that  the  serpentines  of  Corsica  are  true  sedimentary  rocks.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  valid  reason  why  siliceous  magnesian  sediments,  precipi- 
tated or  detrital,  should  not  form  beds  of  serpentine ;  but  the  rock  is 
commonly  a  metamorphosed  eruptive,  or  else  the  result  of  a  sec- 
ondary metamorphism  of  siliceous  limestones.  In  both  of  these  gen- 
erally recognized  modes  of  formation  the  chemical  processes  are  the 
same.  The  same  magnesian  silicates  are  altered  in  the  same  way, 
irrespective  of  their  igneous,  metamorphic,  or  sedimentary  origin. 

Serpentine  is  a  basic  orthosilicate,  talc  an  acid  metasilicate.  The 
former  alters  easily,  and  is  readily  decomposed ;  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  least  alterable  and  therefore  among  the  most  stable,  under 
aqueous  conditions,  of  mineral  species.  Both  minerals  are  decom- 
posed by  heat,  but  differently.  Serpentine  breaks  up  into  enstatite 
and  olivine;  talc  into  enstatite  or  anthophyllite  and  quartz,  water 
being  eliminated  in  both  cases.  These  decompositions  may  be  written 
thus : 

Mg,H,SiA=Mg,SiO,+MgSi03+2H,0. 
Mg8H2SiA2=3MgSi03+Si02+H,0. 

Talc,  like  serpentine,  may  originate  in  different  ways^  but  its  com- 
monest derivation  seems  to  be  by  the  alteration  of  amphiboles  or 
pyroxenes.  C.  H.  Smyth,«  who  studied  the  talc  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  found  it  to  be  derived  in  that  region  from 
enstatite  and  tremolite,  according  to  the  following  reactions : 

*  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  127,  1888. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  124,  p.  513,  1887. 

*  Mineral  Physiology  and  Physiography,  pp.  434-616,  1886.  Hunt  cites  a  large  amount 
of  eyidence  from  Italian  sources. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  91,  p.  1000,  1880. 

*  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  17,  p.  333,  1896. 
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4MgSi03+H,0+C02=Mg3H,Si,0,,+MgC03. 
Mg3CaSiA2+H20+C02=Mg3H2Si40i2+CaC03. 

These  reactions  are  much  alike,  and  resemble  those  which  are  recog- 
nized in  the  formation  of  serpentine.  In  fact,  many  serpentines 
contain  admixtures  of  talc,  and  when  the  original  rocks  are  at  all 
aluminous,  chlorites  also  may  appear.  Soapstone  or  steatite  is  im- 
pure, massive  talc. 

According  to  Smyth,  the  St.  Lawrence  County  talc  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  crystalline  limestones.  J.  H.  Pratt  <»  found  the  deposits 
of  North  Carolina  to  be  in  connection  with  marble,  and  capped  by 
quartzite.  In  the  same  region  pyrophyllite  occui*s,  a  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminum,  HAlSioOe,  which  much  resembles  talc  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  it.  The  talc  itself  appeared  to  be  derived  from 
tremolite.  Smyth  assumes  that  a  siliceous  limestone  was  first  laid 
down,  which  became,  by  metamorphism,  a  tremolite-enstatite  schist. 
The  latter,  by  hydration,  became  talc.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  way  in  which  steatite  has  been  formed.  A.  Gurlt  ^  reports  its 
formation  from  dolomite  along  contacts  with  amphibolite;  and  C.  H. 
Hitchcock*'  regards  the  steatites  of  New  Hampshire  as  alterations 
of  what  was  originally  igneous  matter.  Pseudomorphs  of  talc  after 
many  minerals  have  been  described,  but  not  all  of  the  reports  are 
authentic.  The  w.arning  given  under  serpentine  may  well  be  re- 
called here.  Pseudomorphs  of  talc  after  quartz,  however,  seem  to 
be  well  known.**  Much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  determine 
the  origin  of  soapstone  generally. 

The  following  analyses  represent  talcose  and  serpentinous  rocks 
of  varied  characters. 

Analyses  of  talcose  a^nd  serpentinous  rocks, 

A.  Dark-green  serpentine,  Rowe,  Massachusetts.  Described  by  B.  K.  Emerson  in  Mon. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  29,  1898.     Analysis  by  G.  Steiger. 

B.  Serpentine,  Greenville,  California.  Described  by  J.  S.  Dlller  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  No.  150,  p.  372,  1898.  Derived  mainly  from  pyroxene.  Analysis  by  W.  H. 
Melville. 

C.  Serpentine,  Sulphur  Bank,  California.  Described  by  G.  F.  Becker  in  Mon.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  1888.     Analysis  by  Melville. 

D.  Serpentine  derived  from  pyroxenlte,  Mount  Diablo,  California.  Analyzed  and 
described  by  Melville,  Bull.  (ieol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2,  p.  403,  1800. 

E.  Serpentinous  rock  of  unusual  composition  ;  also  from  Mount  Diablo.  Analyzed  and 
described  by  Melville,  loc.  clt. 

F.  '*  Ovenstone  "  from  Canton  Valais,  Switzerland.  Described  by  T.  G.  Bonney  (Geol. 
Mag.,  1897,  p.  110)  as  a  stage  in  the  alteration  of  serpentine.  The  original  rock  was 
perhaps  a  basalt  or  dolerite.     Analysis  by  Emily  Aston. 

G.  Brucite  serpentine,  Stevens  County,  Washington.  Described  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262,  p.  69,  1905.     Analysis  by  G.  Steiger. 

H.  Steatite,  Griqualand  West.  South  Africa.  Described  by  E.  Cohen,  Neues  Jabrb.. 
1887.  pt.  1,  p.  119.     Analysis  by  Van  Riesen. 

«  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  Econ.  Paper  No.  3,  1900. 
*Sitzung8b.  Nlederrhein.  Gesell.,  Bonn,  1865,  p.  126. 
"Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  4,  p.  58,   1896. 
«*  E.  Weinschenk,  ZeVtachr.  Ktv«t.  Mlu.,  vol.  14,  p.  305,  1888. 
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A. 

B.      ,      C. 

D. 
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G.             II. 
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1.24 
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FeO 
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\f  gO - 
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CaO 
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NajO 

KjO     .   .                
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1  12.70  j  14.16 

}      4.40 

H1O+                                               

TiOf 
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2.03 
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.41 
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.34 
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.24 
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( 

NiO 

! 

CoO 

1 

MnO 

i        -20 

.13 

.42 
.44 
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1 

8O1 

1 

Fes;::: 

i i 

Chromite . 

.11 

99.47 

100.18 

99.93 

99.99 

100.15 

99.83 

99.74 

100.90 

The  presence  of  chromium  and  nickel  in  several  of  these  rocks  is  a 
good  indication  of  a  relationship  with  the  pyroxenites  and  perido- 
tites.  Chromite  and  nickel  ores  are  very  generally  associated  with 
these  magnesian  eruptives. 

QUARTZITE. 

The  processes  which  operate  in  the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary 
rocks  are  partly  identical  with  those  which  we  have  just  been  consid- 
ering. This  fact  has  already  been  indicated  in  several  connections. 
A  shale,  or  sandstone,  contains  fragments  of  minerals,  usually  more  or 
less  weathered,  and  these  undergo  the  normal  changes.  Feldspar  be- 
comes sericite,  hornblende  alters  to  chlorite,  and  so  on,  exactly  as  in 
the  metamorphoses  of  igneous  material.  The  substances  affected  are 
the  same,  and  so  are  the  reactions.  The  formation  of  serpentine  from 
pyroxene,  for  example,  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  same  process, 
whether  it  is  effected  upon  the  pyroxene  of  a  gabbro  or  upon  the 
pyroxene  developed  by  contact  metamorphism  in  a  crystalline  lime- 
stone. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  changes  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
sedimentaries.  These  rocks  contain  decomposition  products,  such  as 
kaolinite,  hydroxides  of  aluminum  and  iron,  etc.,  which  give  rise  to  a 
different  group  of  reactions,  and  these  generate  another  class  of  min- 
eral species.  Kyanite,  andalusite,  sillimanite,  staurolite,  and  dumor- 
tierite  are  among  the  minerals  thus  developed  in  schists,  which  once 
were  shales.  These  minerals,  again,  can  alter  into  mica,  sp  that  a 
mica  schist  may  represent  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  transformations, 
the  intermediate  products  having  disappeared. 

Just  as  the  sedimentary  rocks  shade  into  one  another,  so,  too,  do 
their  metamorphic  derivatives,  but  with  even  greater  complexity. 
For  the  metamorphosed  rocks  contain  not  oivly  IW  QV*\^\\va\  vxvcv^x^^ 
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of  the  sediments,  but  also  the  new  products  formed  by  alteration. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  of  these  changes  is  that  of  a  sandstone  into  a 
quartzite,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  is  brought  about  by  infiltration 
of  silica.  In  this  way  the  interstices  of  the  sandstone  are  filled  up 
and  a  porous  rock  is  transformed  into  a  compact  one.  But  as  sand- 
stones are  not  all  sand,  so  quartzites  are  not  all  silica.  A  micaceous 
sandstone  yields  a  micaceous  quartzite;  a  feldspathic  sandstone  may 
form  either  an  arkose  gneiss,  or  by  sericitization  it  can  become  a  mica 
schist;  and  between  these  different  rocks  there  are  all  manner  of 
gradations.  These  changes,  moreover,  are  often  complicated  by  struc- 
tural modifications  due  to  dynamic  agencies;  so  that  from  similar 
sandstones  very  different  rocks  can  be  derived.  In  some  cases  the 
nature  and  order  of  the  changes  can  be  traced ;  in  others  they  seem  to 
be  hopelessly  obscure." 

The  following  analyses  of  quartzite  and  quartz  schist  are  useful  for 
comparison  with  the  analyses  of  sandstones  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Analyses  of  quartzite  and  quartz  schist. 

A.  Dark  vitreous  quartzite,  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota.  Contains  quartz,  with  a  little 
feldspar,  chlorite,  mica,  and  magnetite.  Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley,  Bull.  IT.  ^.  Geol. 
Survey  No.  109,  1893.     Analysis  by  R.  B.  Riggs. 

B.  Red  vitreous  quartzite,  Plgeon  Point.     Bayley  and  Riggs  as  above. 

r.  Quartzite,  South  Mountain,  Pennsylvania.  Described  by  F.  Bascom,  Bull.  TJ.  S. 
CJeol.  Survey  No.  136,  1896.     Analysis  by  F.  A.  Genth,  on  p.  34. 

D.  Quartz  schist,  near  Stevenson  station,  Maryland.  Contains  quartz,  muscovite, 
tourmaline,  microcline.  zircon,  and  iron  stains.  Described  by  Bayley,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  No.  150,  p.  302,  1898.     Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider. 


SiO,.. 
Ai,Oa. 
FejOj. 
FeO.. 
MgO.. 
CaO.. 
NajO. 
K,0.. 
H,0.. 
TiOj. . 

P,06.. 

MnO.. 


B. 


74.22 

10.61 

7.45 

.85 

1.48 

.56 

2.12 

1.08 

6  1.79 

.16 


83.69 

7.50 

1.81 

.38 

.35 

.39 

2.46 

2.61 

.72 

trace? 


none  j 


trace 


100.32 


99.91 


C. 


a92.00 
4.21 
1.80 


.04 
.16 
1.16 
6.96 
.H 
.21 


100.68 


91.65 

1.59 

3.57 

.21 

.17 

none 

.07 

1.93 

.60 

.13 

none 

trace 


99.92 


a  84.13  per  cent  quartz,  7.87  per  cent  combined  silica. 


b  Loss  on  ignition. 


METAMORPHOSED  SHAIiES. 

Shales,  slates,  phyllites,  and  mica  schists  form  a  continuous  series 
of  rocks  which  can  be  derived  from  clay,  mud,  or  silt  by  progressive 
dehydration  and  crystallization.     Some  mica  schists,  of  course,  are 

«  For  a  full  discussion  relative  to  the  formation  of  quartzite,  see  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
Treatise  on  metamorphism  :  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  pp.  866-880,  1904.  See  also 
R.  D.  Irving,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  8,  p.  48,  1884  ;  and  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  ser.,  vol. 
25,  p.    401,   1883.      Important   papers   on   the  subject  have  been   written   by    C.   Lossen, 

^jpltBchr.   Deufsch.  j?eol.  GeseU.,  vol.  10,  i^.  ^\r^  \%ftT,  wvA  W.  I.  Sollas,  Scl.  Proc.  Roy. 

Dublin  Soc,  vol.  7,  p.  109,  1892. 
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traceable  back  to  igneous  rocks,  but  they  fall  outside  of  the  present 
category.  In  order  to  study  the  development  of  schists  from  shales 
or  clays,  we  must  consider  what  compounds  the  latter  contain,  capable 
of  dehydration,  and  what  are  produced  in  this  class  of  metamor- 
phoses. 

This  ground  has  already  been  partly  covered  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters.  The  final  products  of  rock  decomposition,  apart  from 
those  that  are  removed  in  solution,  are  hydroxides  of  iron  and 
aluminum;  free  silica,  anhydrous  or  opaline;  and  hydrous  silicates 
of  iron,  aluminum,  and  magnesium.  The  simple  hydroxides  offer 
the  least  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interpretation.  The  iron  com- 
pounds yield  hematite,  which  is  a  common  mineral  in  the  metamor- 
phic  schists,  and  which,  in  presence  of  organic  matter,  may  be 
reduced  to,  magnetite.**  The  aluminum  hydroxides  may  furnish 
diaspore,  if  the  dehydration  is  partial,  or  corundum  when  the  reac- 
tion is  complete.  Opaline  silica  loses  water  and  becomes  converted 
into  quartz.  These  changes  are  of  the  simplest  character,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  always  take  place.  It  is  possible  that  the 
colloidal  silica  may  react  upon  the  colloidal  hydroxides,  and  form 
silicates  anew ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  class  of  reactions  has  been 
proved.  They  are  conceivable,  and  therefore  can  not  be  left  out  of 
account.  The  known  changes,  as  I  have  stated  them,  are  those  of 
the  compounds  themselves  when  not  commingled  with  other  sub- 
stances. Hematite,  magnetite,  corundum,  and  quartz  can  be  formed 
in  the  manner  indicated;  and  hematite  or  magnetite  schists  (schists 
containing  these  minerals  in  conspicuous  proportions)  are  not  rare. 
The  itabirite  of  Brazil  is  a  rock  of  this  kind,  containing  hematite, 
magnetite,  and  quartz.^  Similar  rocks  have  been  described  by  H. 
Coquand  ^  in  France,  and  O.  M.  Lieber  "^  in  South  Carolina.  Co- 
quand's  rock  is  described  as  equivalent  to  a  mica  schist  containing 
specular  hematite  in  place  of  mica.  Itabirite  from  Okande  Land, 
West  Africa,  is  reported  by  O.  Lenz  ^  as  containing  quartz,  hematite, 
and  magnetite,  with  quartz  predominating.  Another  example  from 
the  Gold  Cloast,  described  by  C.  W.  Giimbel,^  contains  also  muscovite, 
ilmenite,  and  free  gold.  A  German  schist  examined  by  C.  Lossen^ 
consisted  of  specular  hematite  and  quartz. 

•  If  a  bed  of  llmonite  be  regarded  as  a  sedimentary  rock,  a  bed  of  hematite  may  be  its 
metamorphic  equivalent. 

•See  Zlrkel,  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  2d  ed.,  p.  570,  for  references. 

'Bull.  Soc.  g^ol..  2d  ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  291,   1849. 

<Rept.  Survey  South  Carolina,  1855,  pp.  89-94;  1857,  p.  79;  1858,  p.  Ip7. 

•  Verhandl.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  1878,  p.  168. 
^Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Miinchen,   1882,  p.  183. 

9  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Geseli.,  vol.  10,  p.  614,  1867.  Zirkel  refers  also  to  Norwegian 
examples  reported  by  T.  H.  L.  Vogt  In  a  memoir  which  I  have  not  seen. 
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FERRUGINOUS   SCHISTS. 

The  ferruginous  schists  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  may  properly 
be  mentioned  here.  According  to  C.  R.  Van  Hise,'*  they  are  derived 
from  carbonate  rocks  which  he  calls  sideritic  slates.  These,  by  oxida- 
tion, pass  into  limonitic  or  hematitic  slates,  and  from  the  latter  the 
schists  are  derived.  Ferruginous  cherts  are  also  formed,  and  some 
banded  rocks  of  chert  and  hematite  which  Van  Hise  calls  jaspilite. 
The  silicification  of  the  original  siderite  is  attributed  to  the  action  of 
silica  contained  in  percolating  waters.  The  following  analyses  of  the 
schists  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey : 

A.  Ortinerite-magnetite  schist,  Marquette  region,  Micliigan.  Contains  griinerite,  mag- 
netite, and  quartz.  Described  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  and  W.  S.  Bayley  in  Men.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  voi.  28,  1895.      Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stolces. 

B.  Actinolite-magnetite  schist,  Mesabi  Range,  Minnesota.  Descril)ed  by  W.  S.  Bayley, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  46,  p.  178,  1893.  Consists  of  actinoiite  and  magnetite. 
Analysis  by  W.  U.  Melville. 

Analyses  of  ferruginous  schists. 


A. 


I 

SlOi i  46.25 

AliOi .92 

FeiOi '  30. 62 

FeO 16.92 

MgO 2. 13 

CaO 1.60 

NajO none 

HiO 42 

TiOs none 

P1O5 07 

MnO l.OI 

CuO trace 


100.03 


12.35 

.10 

58.68 

21.34 

4.08 

1.91 

traoe 

.19 

.12 

.25 

1.22 


DEHYDRATION   OF   CJLAY8. 

Rocks  like  those  just  considered,  obviously,  may  vary  from  nearly 
pure  amphibole  to  nearly  pure  iron  ore,  and  the  quartz-hematite 
schists  may  range  between  the  two  extremes  in  the  same  way.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  final  product  represents  the  dehydration  of  hy- 
droxides, followed  by  partial  reduction  in  the  case  of  the  magnetite 
schists.  The  origin  of  the  hydroxides,  whether  from  carbonates  or 
from  silicates,  is  a  separate  question. 

The  hydrous  silicates  of  the  sediments  are  chiefly  those  of  alumi- 
num. Some  ii'on  compounds  also  occur,  such  as  glauconite,  chloropal, 
or  nontronite,  but  their  mode  of  decomposition  when  dehydrated  is 
not  clearly  known.  In  many  cases,  probably,  they  break  down  into 
ferric  oxide  and  quartz;  but  they  also,  doubtless,  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  less  hvdi'ous  minerals,  like  staurolite  and  chloritoid. 


"Treatise  on  metamorphism  :  Mon.  T'.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47.  pp.  830-842,  1904.  See 
also  the  literature  there  cited,  and  especially  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  28,  1895,  by 
C.  R.  Van  Hise  and  W.  S.  Bayley. 
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Of  these  species,  more  later.  Magnesiaii  silicates  must  also  exist  in 
the  sediments,  as  talcose  or  serpentinous  matter,  but  their  dehydra- 
tion products  have  already  been  discussed." 

Many  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  have  been  described.  A  few 
of  them  are  definite,  others  are  more  or  less  doubtful.  Some,  prob- 
ably, are  colloidal  mixtures,  which  should  not  be  formulated  as  dis- 
tinct chemical  compounds.  The  following  minerals  in  this  class  are 
recognized  by  Dana  as  true  species : 

Kaolinite H^AIaSljOo. 

HaUoysite H4AI,Si20.-faq. 

Newtonlte HgAIaSijOn+aq. 

CimoUte HeAI^Si^O^-fS aq.  (?) 

Montmorillonite HjAIjSUOu-f  n  aq. 

PyrophyUite n,AIjSl,0i2. 

AHophane— _ Al,SiO«.5aq. 

CoHyrite _ AUSl08.9aq. 

SchrOtterite AUSlaOao-SOaq. 

To  this  list  rectorite  ^  and  leverrierite  ^  should  probably  be  added. 
Leverrierite,  as  described  by  P.  Termier,  has  the  composition  of 
muscovite,  with  hydrogen  replacing  potassium,  and  a  little  iron  equiv- 
alent to  aluminum.  Its  formula,  then,  is  HAlSi04,  or  HyAlgSigOia, 
corresponding  to  muscovite,  HoKAlgSigOi.^.  Rectorite,  according  to 
R.  N.  Brackett  and  J.  F.  Williams,  has  the  same  composition,  plus 
an  excess  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  when  the  mineral  is  dried  at 
110°.  Possibly  the  mineral  kryptotile,  an  alteration  product  of 
kornerupine  or  prismatine,  may  be  a  compound  of  the  same  order. 
A.  Sauer's  ^  analysis  of  it  gives  approximately  the  formula  HAlSi04. 
Silicates  of  this  type,  if  their  existence  should  be  definitely  estab- 
lished, would  probably  be  found  to  be  widely  diffused  and  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  phyllite  or  mica  schist.  They 
should  take  up  potassium  from  percolating  solutions,  forming  mus- 
covite— a  probability  w^hich  deserves  to  be  investigated  wuth  great 
care. 

Upon  complete  dehydration  all  of  the  silicates  in  the  list  except 
collyrite  and  schrotterite  should  break  down  into  mixtures  of 
AlgSiOg  and  SiO^^.  AlgSiO^  represents  empirically,  the  three  min- 
erals andalusite,  kyanite,  and  sillimanite,  which  are  isomeric  but  not 
identical.  No  other  anhydrous  silicate  of  aluminum  alone  is  known 
to  occur  in  nature.  These  three  species,  moreover,  are  all  character- 
istic of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  must  have  been  formed  in  most 
cases  by  some  such  process  as  that  just  indicated.     Sometimes,  how- 

"  See  p.  521,  ante. 

''Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  10,  1801. 

"  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  22,  p.  27,  1899. 

«<  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  38,  p.  705,  1886. 
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ever,  other  sources  are  to  be  assumed.  For  example,  K.  Dalmer  «  has 
described  a  phyllite  containing  muscovite  and  chlorite,  which,  by 
contact  metamorphism,  has  been  transformed  into  a  biotite-andalusite 
schist.  In  this  instance  the  andalusite  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  reaction  between  the  two  antecedent  species.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  shown  by  W.  Vernadsky  ^  that  sillimanite  is  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  hard  porcelain,  in  which  it  is  derived  from  kaolinite ;  and 
also  that  kyanite  and  andalusite  are  convertible  into  sillimanite  by 
heating  to  a  temperature  of  1,320°  to  1,380°.  Kyanite  often  occurs 
in  mica  schist,  and  also  in  long,  bladed  crystals  embedded  in  quartz. 
All  three  species  alter  into  mica,*'  so  that  here  we  have  a  group  of 
facts  which  bear  obviously  upon  the  interpretation  of  metamorphic 
processes.  We  do  not  yet  know,  however,  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine tlie  formation  in  a  rock  of  one  or  another  of  the  three  isomers. 
The  chemical  structure  of  the  particular  hydrous  silicate  from  which 
andalusite,  kyanite,  or  sillimanite  has  been  derived  probably  has  a 
distinct  influence  upon  the  reaction.  Temperature,  as  shown  by  Ver- 
nadsky, must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  so,  too,  must  pressure. 
The  three  minerals  diifer  in  density,  and  pressure  may  well  help  to 
determine  which  species  shall  form.  The  specific  gravity  of  andalu- 
site is  near  3.2,  that  of  sillimanite  about  3.25,  and  that  of  kyanite 
varies  little  from  3.0.  Kyanite,  then,  would  be  likely  to  appear  under 
the  greatest  pressures  and  andalusite  under  the  least,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal.  The  problem  is  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  sauie  rock  often  contains  more  than  one  of  these  minerals, 
together  with  products  derived  from  them.  The  argillite  of  Har- 
vard, Massachusetts,  according  to  B.  K.  Emerson,**  contains  andalu- 
site inclosing  sillimanite,  both  in  every  stage  of  alteration  to  musco- 
vite. The  argillites  of  this  region,  modified  by  intrusions  of  granite, 
show  a  zonal  system  of  changes.  Where  the  temperature  was  lowest, 
andalusite  and  sillimanite  form.  With  more  intense  heat,  staurolite 
and  garnet  appear.  Influx  of  alkaline  waters  from  the  heated 
vrranite  changes  these  species  to  muscovite,  while  nearest  the  granite 
feldspars  develop. 

Staurolite,  HAl.^FeSigOig,  specific  gravity  3.75,  is  another  mineral 
of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  one  closely  allied  to  the  andalusite 
group.  Its  formation  evidently  requires  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  sediments,  and  also  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  which 
could  permit  the  retention  of  water.  Garnet  is  one  of  its  common 
associates,  and  so,  too,  are  sillimanite  and  kyanite.     Its  most   fre- 

"  Neues  Jahrb.,  1807.  pt.  2.  p.   156. 

•-niill.  Soc.  mln.,  vol,  18,  p.  2r>0.  1S90.  See  also  J.  W.  Mellor,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
vol.   20.  p.   aT.-i.   11»07. 

'The  reported  alteration  of  kyanite  Into  steatite  is  most  questionable.  Proliably  a 
compact  muscovite  tdamourlte)  has  been  mistaicen  for  talc. 

''Bw//.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  1,  p.  550,  1880. 
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quent  matrix  is  mica  schist;  but  its  mode  of  formation  is  not  yet 
clearly  understood.  Staurolite  is  always  contaminated  by  inclusions 
of  other  substances,  and  it  alters  readily  into  mica. 

With  more  iron  and  possible  hydration,  schists  are  formed  con- 
taining chloritoid  or  ottrelite.  Chloritoid  has  the  formula 
HgFeAlgSiO^;  but  that  of  ottrelite  is  not  certain.  The  best  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  the  two  minerals  are  alike  in  type,  except 
that  chloritoid  is  an  orthosilicate,  and  ottrelite  a  trisilicate.  On  this 
supposition  the  two   formulae  become 

A102Fe.SiO,.A10H.H.  AlO^Fe.SigOs.AlOH.H. 

Chloritoid.  Ottrelite. 

Magnesium  may  replace  iron  to  some  extent,  and  in  the  Belgian 
ottrelites  manganese  plays  a  similar  part.  By  dehydration,  chlori- 
toid would  become  AlO2Mg.SiO4.Al,  or  AlgMgSiO^,  which  is  the 
formula  of  the  aluminous  constituent  of  augite  and  hornblende, 
and  also  of  the  imperfectly  known  mineral  kornerupine.  A  relation 
between  chloritoid  and  these  silicates  is  therefore  suggested,  but 
what  its  real  significance  may  be  is  unknown.  Broadly  considered, 
chloritoid  and  ottrelite  belong  to  a  group  of  silicates  intermediate 
between  the  micas  and  the  chlorites,  from  either  of  which  groups 
they  may  be  derived,  or  into  which  they  may  alter.  In  the  ottrelite 
schists  of  Vermont,  according  to  C.  L.  Whittle,"  chlorite  is  derived 
from  ottrelite,  and  the  latter  mineral  was  one  of  the  last  to  form. 
In  the  Belgian  phyllites,  studied  by  J.  Gdsselet,^  mica  sometimes 
replaces  ottrelite.  The  formation  of  ottrelite  after  the  other  min- 
erals of  the  schists  was  also  noted  by  W.  M.  Hutchings,^  in  a 
sericite-ottrelite-ilmenite  phyllite  from  Cornwall,  and  by  J.  E. 
Wolff  **  in  a  rock  found  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  a  collection 
of  rocks  from  the  Transvaal,  J.  Gotz  ®  found  ottrelite  schist,  andalu- 
site  schist,  and  an  intermediate  phase  containing  both  ottrelite  and 
andalusite. 

Ottrelite  and  chloritoid  are  probably  often  confounded.  At  all 
events,  chloritoid  rocks  have  been  less  frequently  described.  C.  Bar- 
rois  ^  has  reported  them  from  the  He  de  Groix,  France ;  a  garnet- 
chloritoid-quartz  schist  from  Japan  has  been  described  by  B.  Koto ;  ^ 
and  a  rock  from  the  province  of  Salzburg,  Austria,  studied  by 
A.  Cathrein,  contained  abcjut  64  per  cent  of  chloritoid,  with  30  of 
quartz  and  some  rutile.     Other  occurrences  are  well  summed  up  by 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sc!.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  44,  p.  270,  1892. 
*  Ann.  Soc.  g^l.  du  Nord,  vol.  15,  p.  185. 
<=  Geol.  Mag.,  1889,  p.  214. 

''Bull.  Mu8.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  16,  p.  159,  1890. 
"  Neiies  Jnhrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  4,  p.  i43,  1886. 
^Ann.  Soc.  g^l.  du  Nord,  vol.  11,  p.  18,  1884. 
"  Jour.  Coll.  Sci.  Japan,  vol.  5,  p.  270,  1893. 

14399— Bun.  330—08- 34 
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F.  Zirkel,*>  for  both  ottrelite  and  chloritoid.  The  abundant  litera- 
ture, however,  is  mainly  descriptive,  and  sheds  little  light  upon  the 
genesis  of  these  minerals.  The  following  analyses  represent  rocks 
characterized  by  the  andalusite  and  chloritoid  groups.  All  except 
one,  by  Klement,  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

Analyses  of  andalusite  and  chloritoid  rocks, 
A.  Andalusite   schist,    Mariposa    County,    California.     Analysis    by    W.    F.    Hillebrand. 


Described  by  H.  W.  Turner,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.   Survey,  pt. 
1896.     Contains  quartz,  biotite,  andalusite,  sericite,  and  minor  accessories. 
B.  Chlastolite  schist,  Mariposa  County,  California.     Analysis  by  Q.  Steiger. 


1,  p.   691, 

Described 

by    Turner,    Bull.    U.    S.    Geol.    Survey    No.    150,    p.    342,    1898.     Contains    andalusite 
(chlastolite),  sillimanite,  mica,  etc. 

C.  Andalusite  hornfels,  Mariposa  County.  Analysis  by  Steiger.  Described  by  Turner, 
op.  cit.,  p.  342.     Contains  quartz,  andalusite,  mica,  etc. 

D.  Andalusite  schist,  Skamania  County,  Washington.  Analyzed  an<}  described  by 
W.  T.  Schaller,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262,  p.  105,  1905.  Contains  andalusite,  35 
per  cent ;  quartz,  32  per  cent ;  muscovite,  27  per  cent ;  and  minor  accessories. 

E.  Kyanite  schist,  Serra  do  Gigante,  Brazil.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by 
O.  A.  Derby,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  7,  p.  343,  1899.  Consists  mainly  of  kyanite, 
chlorite,  sericite,  quartz,  and  rutile. 

F.  Sillimanite  schist,  San  Diego  County,  California.  Analyzed  and  described  by 
Schaller,  Bull.  No.  262,  p.  98,  1895.  Mainly  quartz,  69  per  cent,  and  sillimanite,  31  per 
cent,  neglecting  water  and  minor  accessories. 

G.  Chloritoid-phyllite,  Liberty,  Maryland.  Analyzed  by  L.  G.  Eakins.  Called  "  ottre- 
lite-phyilite"  by.  G.  H.  Williams,  but  the  characteristic  mineral  is  chloritoid.  See  Bull. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  p.  59. 

H.  Ottrelite  schist,  Montherm6,  Belgium.  Analyzed  by  C.  Klement,  described  by  A.  F. 
Renard.  Renard's  memoirs  on  the  phyllites  of  the  Ardennes  (Bull.  Mus.  roy.  hist.  nat. 
Belgique,  vol.  1,  p.  212,  1882;  vol.  2,  p.  127,  1883;  vol.  3,  p.  230,  1884)  are  rich  In  data 
concerning  rocks  of  this  class.  For  this  particular  schist,  see  vol.  3,  p.  255.  It  contains 
ottrelite,  46.11  per  cent ;  sericite,  23.35  per  cent ;  and  quartz,  23.15  per  cent. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

SiOj 

64.^ 
17.28 
1.10 
5.34 
2.57 
1.19 

.91 
2.93 

.20 
2.72 

.65 

62.15 

19.34 

4.23 

2.25 

1.88 

1.50 

1.60 

3.07 

.19 

1.79 

.80 

65.10 

17.77 

1.95 

3.29 

1.43 

1.38 

2.25 

2.45 

.47 

2.49 

.72 

57.18 

34.10 

.54 

.28 

.10 

.63 

.39 

2.57 

.69 

2.02 

.66 

.02 

38.32 

28.16 

2.24 

4.02 

12.04 

.32 

.16 

1.11 

.55 

7.46 

4.93 

.09 

75.64 

18.65 

.35 

.06 

none 

.03 

none 

none 

1.10 

3.67 

.48 

.06 

34.92 
32.31 
10.21 
8.46 
1.13 
.36 
2.12 
1.87 

}    5.29 

3.37 

51  93 

AlsOs       

27  45 

FejOs 

2  01 

FeO   

8  10 

MgO 

1  20 

CaO     

18 

NajO 

79 

K»0       

1  GO 

HiO- 

}      3.92 
-.92 

HiO+           

TiO» 

ZrOt 

c 

.43 

1.12 
.13 

1.21 
.03 

1  05 

SO3 

S 

trace 
trace? 

F 

.22 
none 

.15 
trace 

.04 
none 

.12 
trace 

.14 
none 
none 
none 

CI 

PjOft 

.27 

.09 

.10 

trace 

.53 
none 

.04 
trace? 

.47 
.16 

trace 

.23 
trace 

MnO                

57 

BaO 

SrO 

trace 

.04 

trace 

(NiCo)O 

LiiO 

trace 

none 

none 

none 
.28 

FeSj 

.10 

100.06 

100.46 

100.80 

100.03 

100.07 

100.04 

100.27 

99.  ?2 

«  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  pp.  282,  294,  303-306. 
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MICA  SCHIST. 

A  great  variety  of  other  schists,  corresponding  to  the  variations  in 
the  sediments  themselves,  have  received  special  descriptive  names. 
Graphite  schists,  derived  from  carbonaceous  shales;  tourmaline 
schists,  containing  tourmaline,  and  garnet-mica  schists  are  good  ex- 
amples. The  commonest  type  of  all,  however,  is  the  ordinary  mica 
or  sericite  schist,  which  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  mica, 
with  varying  accessories.  A  paragonite  schist  contains  the  soda  mica, 
paragonite,  instead  of  the  commoner  muscovite.  A  shale  passes  into 
a  slate;  in  that  fine  scales  of  mica  develop,  forming  a  phyllite,  and 
with  more  complete  recrystallization  a  mica  schist  is  produced.  Mica 
schists  also  originate  from  the  alteration  of  a  granitic  detritus  con- 
sisting of  quartz  and  feldspar,"  the  latter  mmeral  changing  to  mus- 
covite, or,  under  undetermined  conditions,  to  biotite.  Chlorite,  epi- 
dote,  garnet,  tourmaline,  and  feldspars  are  common  accessory  min- 
erals in  rocks  of  this  class.  The  following  analyses  of  mica  schists 
were  made  in  the  Survey  laboratory : 

Analyses  of  mica  schists 

A.  Quartz-sericlte  schist,  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Analyzed  by  W.  F.  Ilillebrand. 
Described  by  R.  A.  Daly  In  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  209,  1903. 

B.  Sericite  schist,  Ladiesburg,  Maryland.  Analyzed  by  G.  Stelger.  Described  by 
W.  S.  Bayley  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  p.  317,  1898. 

C.  Sericite  schist,  Marquette  region,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  Stelger.  Described  by 
C.  R.  Van  Hise  and  W.  S.  Bayley,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  28,  1895.  Mainly  sericite 
and  quartz. 

D.  Mica  schist.  Crystal  Fails  district,  Michigan.  Analyzed  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  De- 
scribed by  H.  L.  Smyth,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  36,  p.  274,  1898.  Contains 
biotite,  quartz,  some  microcline,  and  magnetite. 

E.  Mica  schist,  near  Gunflint  Lake,  Minnesota.  Analyzed  by  T.  M.  Chatard.  Con- 
tains biotite,  quartz,  feldspar,  ( ?)  and  pyrite,  as  reported  by  Van  Hise. 

F.  Feldspathic  mica  schist,  Mariposa  County,  California.  Analyzed  by  Hillebrand. 
Described  by  H.  W.  Turner,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1,  p.  691, 
1896.     Contains  quartz,  feldspar,  biotite,  muscovite,  apatite,  and  specular  iron. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

SiOj 

90.91 

4.18 

.22 

1.27 

.37 

.22 

.77 

.58 

.06 

.74 

.28 

.02 

.18 

.05 

none 

trace 

trace 

trace 

57.24 

23.48 

3.19 

4.87 

.93 

.09 
1.18 
3.55 

.33 
4.65 

.08 

70.76 

14.83 

1.46 

3.09 

1.99 

.36 

.47 

3.50 

.09 

2.70 

.33 

64.71 
16.43 
1.83 
3.84 
2.97 

.08 

.11 
5.63 

.31 
2.79 

.72 

64.77 

14.45 

1.84 

4.54 

2.34 

2.33 

1.37 

5.03 

.07 

1.92 

.60 

70.40 

AliOj 

14.70 

FejOi ~ 

.65 

FeO             

2.57 

MgO  

1.47 

CaO              

1.63 

NajO   

3.17 

KjO                        

3.46 

HjO- 

.19 

HjO-l-                     

.91 

TiOj        

.51 

ZrOj                          

co«         

.41 
.20 
.60 

pio;::::::: 

.09 

.26 

.02 

.05 

SOa                   

F     - 

MnO             

none 

trace 

.11 

.08 

BaO   

.09 

SrO 

1 

trace 

Li|0 ! 

1 

trace 

c                                

.10 
.11 

.15 

FeS,     

1 

100.06 

99.68 

99.84 

99.44 

100.58 

100.03 

•  See  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  1,  \),  20^,  \%»^*^,  Wi  v5Q^a^:^  Vtwsi. 
the  Black  Hills. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  mica  schist  a  word  of  caution  may 
not  be  superfluous.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  mica  in  such  a 
rock  has  been  derived  from  the  alteration  of  feldspathic  particles 
contained  in  the  original  sediments,  and  this  no  doubt  is  frequently 
the  case.  The  same  process  operates  that  is  traced  in  the  sericitiza- 
tion  of  an  igneous  rock,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  general.  We  have 
seen  that  muscovite  can  be  formed  from  andalusite,  for  instance, 
and  the  latter  probably  from  clay  substance.  In  short,  micas  may 
form  in  a  number  of  diiferent  ways,  so  that  no  single  set  of  reactions 
can  account  for  all  of  its  occurrences.  Sometimes  its  source  can  be 
determined,  but  not  always. 

Many  schists  contain  tourmaline  as  an  essential  constituent.  Du- 
mortierite  also  occurs  in  them,  perhaps  more  often  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  These  species  are  borosilicates,  and  their  generation  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  agency  of  boron-bearing  gases  or  vapors, 
emitted  from  heated  magmas  along  their  contacts  with  sedimentary 
deposits.  Boron  compounds,  and  fluorine  compounds  also,  exist  in 
volcanic  emanations,  as  was  shown  in  an  earlier  chapter,**  and  they 
probably  produce,  in  many  instances,  the  effects  just  ascribed  t:) 
them.  But  here  again  caution  is  necessary.  We  do  not  know  how 
widely  boron  and  fluorine  may  be  disseminated  in  rock-forming 
materials,  for  their  determination  in  traces  is  very  difficult  and  rarely 
attempted.  Fluorine  must  be  abundantly  diffused  as  a  constituent 
of  the  ubiquitous  mineral  apatite,  and  boron  may  be  equally  com- 
mon. We  observe  its  concentration  in  tourmaline,  but  we  can  not 
be  positive  as  to  its  origin  except  in  certain  individual  cases.  One 
of  these  seems  to  be  the  contact  between  mica  schist  and  granite 
on  Mount  Willard,  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
described  by  G.  W.  Hawes.^  Here  there  are  seven  well-defined 
zones,  as  follows : 

1.  Argillitic  mica  schist,  chloritic. 

2.  Argillitic  mica  schist,  biotitic. 

3.  Tourmaline  hornstone. 

4.  Tourmaline  veinstone. 

5.  Mixed  granite  and  schist. 
G.  Granite  porphyry,  biotitic. 

7.  Normal  granite,  hornblendic.  This  contains  quartz,  albite,  orthoclase, 
hornblende,  and  some  biotite.  In  the  porphyry,  biotite  entirely  replaces  the 
hornblende. 

The  remarkably  complete  series  of  analyses  by  Hawes  is  given 
in  the  next  table. 


"See  ante.  Chapter  VIII. 

"Am.   Jour.   Scl..   ;ki   ser.,   vol.    21.   p.    lil,   1881. 
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Analyses  of  granite  and  mica  schist  near  contact.  Mount  Willard. 


A  The  normal  Albany  granite. 

B.  Porphyry,  3  feet  from  contact. 

C.  Porphyry,  2  inches  from  contact. 
I).  Tourmaline  veinstone,  on  contact. 

E.  Tourmaline    hornstone,    1    foot    from 
contact. 


F.  Schist,  15  feet  from  contact. 

G.  Schist,  50  feet  from  contact. 
II.  Schist,  100  feet  from  contact. 


A 

72.26 
13.99 
1.16 
2.18 
.06 
1.13 
3.85 
5.58 

:% 

B. 

73.09 

12.76 

1.07 

4.28 

.09. 

.30 

3.16 

5.10 

.73 

.40 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

0. 

H. 

SiOj 

71.07 

12.34 

2.25 

4.92 

.19 

.55 

2.84 

5.53 

.72 

.27 

66.41 

16.84 

1.97 

5.50 

1.71 

.37 
1.76 

.56 
1.31 
1.02 
2.96 

.26 

.12 

67.88 

14.67 

2.37 

3.95 

1.29 

.30 

3.64 

4.08 

1.01 

.93 

.97 

trace 

.11 

66.30 

16.35 

.95 

5.77 

1.63 

.24 

1.11 

3.40 

3.02 

1.28 

trace 

63.35 

19.60 

.72 

5.48 

1.77 

trace 

1.12 

3.47 

3.73 

1.00 

61.67 

AljOa 

20.65 

FejOj 

2.02 

FeO 

4.28 

MgO 

1.27 

CaO 

NajO 

KjO 

HjO 

TiO, 

BjOj 

.24 
.68 
4.71 
4.09 
1.10 

F... i 

MnO '. 

trace 

.08 

trace 

trace 

.16 

.10 

100.73 

101.06 

100.68 

100.78 

101.20 

100.05 

100.49 

100.61 

The  dehydration  in  passing  from  schist  to  granite  is  here  very  ob- 
vious, but  the  sudden  appearance  of  boric  oxide  is  more  striking. 
That  its  concentration  was  brought  about  by  pneumatolytic  processes 
is  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  by  which  to  account  for  its  pres- 
ence at  the  line  of  contact  and  its  absence  elsewhere.  The  mineral- 
ogical  composition  of  the  rocks  D  to  H,  as  given  by  Hawes,  presents 
a  still  clearer  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred : 

Mineralogical  composition  of  tourmaline  rocks  and  mica  schist.  Mount  Willard, 


D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

39.17 
44.53 

n. 

QnArtK. 

50.03 

50.82 
1      29.67 

} 

45.15 

43.89 

6.65 
2.43 
1.38 

36.87 

Muscovite 

49.30 

Biotite 

Chlorite 

13.70 
1.90 
1.04 

8.62 

Ilmenite 

Magnetite 

Tournifllinp 

1.94 
2.86 
45.95 

1.77 
3.44 
14.92 

2  09 
2.93 

1 

Here  we  see  that  the  chlorite  of  the  schist  alters  to  biotite,  by  dehy- 
dration, as  the  contact  is  approached,  and  that  the  tourmaline  has 
been  formed  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  micas.  The  absence  of 
feldspar,  which  is  abundant  in  the  granite,  is  also  noticeable.  On 
the  granite  side  of  the  contact  the  rocks  are  feldspathic;  on  the  schist- 
ose side  they  are  micaceous ;  at  the  contact  neither  feldspar  nor  mica 
is  shown  by  Hawes's  figures.  Probably  both  minerals  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  generation  of  tourmaline,  which  is  related  to  both. 
Tourmaline  often  alters  to  mica,  and  tourmaline  crystals  are  known 
inclosing  cores  of  feldspar. 
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GKEISS. 

The  gneisses  form  the  largest  group  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and 
represent  both  igneous  and  sedimentary  formations.  Some  of  them 
are  plutonic  rocks,  structurally  modified;  others  are  recrystallized 
sedimentaries.  The  term  "  gneiss,"  unfortunately,  has  been  used  in 
quite  different  senses.  For  present  purposes,  J.  F.  Kemp's  defini- 
tion ^  may  perhaps  serve  as  well  as  any.  He  defines  gneiss  as  a  "  lam- 
inated metamorphic  rock,  which  usually  corresponds  in  mineralogy 
to  some  one  of  the  plutonic  types."  The  gneisses  "  differ  from  schists 
in  the  coarseness  of  the  laminations,  but  as  these  become  fine  they 
pass  into  schists  by  insensible  gradations."  Under  this  definition 
any  plutonic  rock  may  have  its  gneissoid  equivalent,  and  C.  H.  Gor- 
don ^  has  proposed  to  name  the  gneisses  accordingly.  Thus  we  may 
have  granitic  gneiss,  syenitic  gneiss,  dioritic  gneiss,  etc.,  including  in 
the  series  foliated  rocks  derived  from  pyroxenite  or  peridotite. 
The  common  usage,  however,  is  not  quite  so  extreme,  and  the  term 
gneiss  is  practically  restricted  to  granular,  laminated  rocks  analogous 
in  composition  to  granite,  syenite,  or  diorite.  Chemically  these 
gneisses  differ  very  little  from  their  igneous  equivalents,  but  those 
derived  from  sedimentary  rocks  are  likely  to  be  relatively  poor  in 
alkalies  and  to  contain  minerals  of  calcareous  origin.  In  some  cases 
gneisses  of  sedimentary  origin  contain  impurities  of  organic  deriva- 
tion, either  coaly  or  graphitic.  For  example,  in  a  gneiss  from  the 
Black  Forest,  H.  Rosenbusch  «  found  coaly  particles  which  contained 
nitrogenous  matter,  undoubtedly  derived  from  organic  substances. 
A  convenient  aid  to  nomenclature  is  that  offered  by  Rosenbusch,*  who 
calls  gneiss  of  igneous  origin  "  orthogneiss,"  and  that  of  sedimentary 
origin  "  paragneiss."  There  are  also  descriptive  names  of  the  ordi- 
nary character,  which  indicate  mineralogical  peculiarities.  Chlorite 
gneiss,  cordierite  gneiss,  tourmaline  gneiss,  garnet  gneiss,  epidote 
gneiss,  sillimanite  gneiss,  albite  gneiss,  muscovite  gneiss,'  biotite 
gneiss,  two-mica  gneiss,  plagioclase  gneiss,  and  orthoclase  gneiss  are 
names  of  this  kind.  The  sedimentary  varieties  are  also  named  genet- 
ically, as  pelite  gneiss,  psammite  gneiss,  arkose  gneiss,  etc.,  according 
to  the  derivation  of  the  rock  from  shaly,  sandy,  or  arkose  materials. 

The  following  analyses  of  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cana- 
dian example,  were  made  by  the  chemists  of  the  United  Staters 
Geological  Survey : 

Analyses  of  gneisses. 

A.  Sedimentary  gneiss.  St.  Jean  de  Matha,  Quebec,  Canada.  Analysis  by  N.  N.  Evans. 
Described  by  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  Sd  ser.,  vol.  50,  p.  67,  1895.  Adams  gives 
several  other  analyses  of  gneisses. 

"  Ilandboolc  of  Rocks,  3d  ed.,  p.  123. 

*  Bull.  Geol.  See.  America,  vol.  7,  p.  122,  1895. 

'•  Mitth.  Or.  bad\8ch.  gco\.  \iaTi^taaLii«A.ai\\.,  nq\.  ^^'^till  1,  1899. 

«*  Elemente  der  Ge8teVii8\e\ite,  1^  eA.>  ^.  ^%^. 
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B.  Quartz-blotlte-gamet  gneiss,  Fort  Ann,  New  York.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand. 
Reported  by  J.  F.  Kemp  to  contain  quartz,  garnet,  biotite,  orthoclase,  some  plagloclase, 
and  zircon. 

C.  Average  sample  of  mica  gneiss,  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  Hllle- 
brand. Described  by  F.  Bascom,  Maryland  Geol.  Survey,  Cecil  County  volume,  p.  116, 
1902.     Contains  quartz,  muscovite,  feldspars,  and  minor  accessories. 

D.  Gneiss  from  Dorsey's  Run,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Described  by  C.  R. 
Keyes,  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  697,  1895.  Probably  of  sedimentary 
origin. 

E.  Gneiss,  probably  sedimentary.  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand. 
Described  by  G.  H.  Wiiliams,  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  670,  1895. 

F.  Biotite  gneiss,  Upper  Quinnesec  Falls,  Menominee  River,  Michigan.  Analysis  by 
R.  B.  Riggs.  Described  by  G.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62,  p.  119,  1890. 
Contains  biotite,  soda  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  accessory  sphene,  zircon,  and  apatite. 

G.  Quartz-norite  gneiss,  Odessa,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by 
W.  S.  Bayley,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150,  p.  358,  1898.  Contains  quartz,  plaglo- 
clase,  and  pyroxene,  with  accessory  biotite,  garnet,  pyrite,  and  magnetite. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

810. 

61.96 
19.73 

65.09 

16.37 

.93 

5.64 

2.40 

2.40 

3.31 

1.93 

.13 

.58 

.93 

.01 

.07 

.11 

.03 

66.13 

15.11 

2.52 

3.19 

2.42 

1.87 

2.71 

2.86 

.24 

1.55 

.82 

(?) 

none 

.22 

.03 

48.92 
16.67 
4.21 
9.18 
5.96 
9.69 
2.47 
1.56 

}         .68 

78.28 

9.96 

1.85 

1.78 

.95 

1.68 

2.73 

1.35 

.12 

.83 

.70 

67.77 
16.61 
2.06 
1.96 
1.26 
1.87 
4.35 
2.35 

}        1.69 

61.04 

AliOi               

•  16.97 

FeiOs 

reo               

4.60 
1.81 
.35 
.79 
2.50 

}        1.82 
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In  a  broad  way  the  general  order  of  change  from  clay  to  slate, 
shale,  and  metamorphic  schists  is  well  shown  by  a  series  of  averaged 
analyses  compiled  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise.*>  The  analyses  chosen  for 
combination  were  all  of  pelitic  material. 

Average  analyses  of  claVy  shale,  slate,  and  schist. 

A.  Average  of  twelve  analyses  of  clays  and  soils. 

B.  Average  or  composite  analysis  of  seventy-eight,  shales. 

C.  Average  of  twenty-two  analyses  of  slates. 

D.  Average  of  five  analyses  of  schists. 

•Treatise  on  metamorphism :  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  pp.  890,  891,  896,  1904. 
The  data  are  all  to  be  tound  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228 ;  the  shale  average  on 
p.  21. 
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In  these  figures,  reading  from  clay  to  schist,  we  see  a  steady  loss 
of  water  and  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  latter  has  been  gradually 
replaced  by  silica,  and  silica  has  also  increased  in  proportion  by  its 
assumption  as  a  cementing  substance.  Ferric  iron,  furthermore,  is 
partly  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  and  there  is  an  apparent  gain  in 
alumina,  which  may  be  partly  real,  and  so  far  due  to  cementation. 
The  averages  represent  too  few  individual  analyses  to  warrant  any 
elaborate  discussion  of  them,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
tendency  of  the  metamorphic  processes. 

METAMORPHIC  lilMESTOlSlES. 

The  metamorphism  of  limestone  is  effected  by  a  variety  of  processes 
which  are  quite  distinct  in  many  particulars  from  those  outlined  in 
the  preceding  pages.  A  pure  or  relatively  pure  limestone  may 
recrystallize  into  a  compact  marble,  as  shown  in  the  chapter  upon 
the  sedimentary  rocks.  If  it  contains  magnesium  carbonate,  dolo- 
mite is  produced;  and  the  presence  of  iron  may  determine  the  for- 
mation of  mixed  carbonates,  such  as  ankerite  or  mesitite.  These 
changes  are  of  the  simplest  character  and  call  for  no  further  dis- 
cussion now. 

But  pure  limestones  are  relatively  rare.  Sandy  or  argillaceous 
impurities  are  generally  present,  and  also  silicates  produced  by 
reactions  within  filtrating  waters.  When  limestones  of  this  sort  are 
metamorphosed,  either  dynamically  or  by  contact  with  igneous  injec- 
tions, new  minerals  are  generated,  and  the  range  of  possibilities 
becomas  very  broad.  Each  impurity  exerts  its  own  peculiar  influ- 
ence, and  operates  to  develop  certain  indi\ddual  substances.  Organic 
matter,  for  example,  furnishes  the  material  for  graphite,  which  is 
very   common   in   metamorphosed   limestones.     In   the   Adirondack 
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region  there  are  numerous  beds  of  white,  eryi^t  alii  tie  limestone,  thickly 
spaiigled  with  lirilluinl  hexai^^onal  plat  oh  of  graphite;  ami  th&s6 
localities  are  typical  of  many  ctthers. 

When  silica  is  the  sole  impurity  of  importance,  it  can  cryi^talliice 
as  quartz,  or  react  with  the  calciiuii  carbonate  to  form  the  silicatej 
wollaatonite.  No  more  limpid  cryntflls  of  quartz  are  known  than  those 
found  in  the  cavities  of  Carrara  marble.  As  for  wollastonite, 
CaSiOa,  it  is  often  formed  at  contacts  l>etween  limestone  and  igneou.s 
rocks,  and  it  is  also  found  disseminated  through  schists  and  gneisses. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  shales  and  sandstones  often  contain 
calcareous  matter,  which  undergoes  the  same  tninsforniatious  that 
the  concentrated  limestones  experience.  Calcium  carbonate  in  a 
siliceous  sedimentary  rock  may  easily  become  the  progenitor  of 
w^oilastonite,  garnet  j  sea  polite,  epidote,  and  other  ealeiferous  species. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  expelled,  and  silicates  are  produced* 

The  development  of  wollastonite  at  ai^  igneous  contact*  on  indeed, 
in  any  metamorphic  roi-k,  has  peculiar  geological  significance.  E.  T- 
Allen  and  W*  P.  White  **  hare  shown  that  this  mineral  can  be  formed 
orily  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  1,180'".  Above  that  temperature 
it  passes  into  tlie  pseudohexagoiuil  modification,  which  has  often 
been  prepared  artificially,  but  is  unknown  as  a  natui-al  species.  The 
presence  of  wollastonite*  then,  is  evidence  that  the  rock  containing  it 
had  recrystallized  at  some  temjierature  below  the  transition  point* 
If  that  degree  of  heat  were  ever  exceeded  in  a  contact  zone,  we  should 
expect  the  pseudoh  ex  agonal  silitrate  to  appear;  since  it  does  not,  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  this  form  of  metamorphism  is  always 
effected  at  lower  temperatures.  We  thus  obtain  a  definite  datum 
lK>int  in  what  has  been  called  the  "  geological  thermometer." 

Thereciystallization  of  a  sedimentary  limestone  containing  linion- 
itic  impurities  or  hydroxides  of  aluminum  will  obviously  produce 
inclusions  of  magnetite,  hematite,  or  corundum^  Magnetite  has  often 
been  identified  in  crystalline  limestones,  and  similar  occuri-ences  of 
corundum  are  not  uncommon.  The  Burme^se  rubies,  for  example,  are 
found  in  crystalline  limestone,  and  so,  too,  are  the  red  and  blue 
corundums  of  Newton,  New  Jersey.  When  alumina  and  silica  are  pres- 
ent together,  the  reaction  with  calcium  carbonate  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  various  f^ilicates,  the  conditions  which  determine  the  appear- 
ance of  each  one,  liowever,  not  lacing  definitely  known.  Cinnamon 
garnet,  vesuvianite,  epidote,  zoisite,  and  the  scapolites  are  among  the 
sj>ecies  which  appear  most  frequently.  (Jehletiite  also  occurs,  but 
more  rarely^ — for  example,  in  marble,  at  the  classical  locality  of  Mon- 
xoni  in  the  Tyrol/     Metamorphosed   limestone  with  inclusions  of 

*  Am.  *l(iur.  Sci.^  4tlj.  ser.,  voL  21t  P-  Sf>t  IftOfl.  Tlie  memoLr  Is  prefiired  hy  a  note 
from  O.  F.  Becker,  wUo  points  oyt  the  g«o1ai^'icttL  lAvaHng  of  Oie  obeei-viitlons. 

*See  C,  Doelt^r,  Jnlitb.    K.-k.  geol.  RelctisanMnIt,   1875,   p,  230.     iKs^tVU^  *\wn  ^t\>^TV* 
heni«Ule  lo  thea«  macbles ;  and  it  has  been  Identlfted  by  Q.  a'  Kt\Aa.tiV  \ts.  C^t^-Kc^  ijiax^Swi. 
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this  class  are  common ;  for  instance,  in  a  belt  extending  from  soath- 
wi*stern  Maine  to  central  Massachusetts-  From  two  points  in  this 
belt,  at  Eaymond  and  Phippsburg,  Maine,  crystallized  anortMte  has 
also  been  identified  by  analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,**  The  other  feldspars  as  well,  albite,  ortho- 
clase,  and  the  plagioclases,  are  known  as  contact  niinerak  or  inclu- 
sions in  crystalline  limestones,^  and  also  the  micas  muscovite,  biotite, 
and  phlogopite.  Phlogopite  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  this  group  of 
rocks,  its  formation  and  that  of  biotite  requiring  the  presence  of 
magnesium  compounds.  To  form  scapolites,  sodium  chloride  is  neces* 
sary,  but  that  may  easily  come  from  percolating  waters,  or  from 
apatite*  The  alkalies  required  by  the  feldspars  and  micas  may  have 
a  similar  origin,  or  else  be  derived  from  impurities  in  the  sediments 
from  which  the  limestones  were  formed, 

Nearly  all  limestones  are  more  or  less  magnesian  or  ferruginous, 
facts  which  determine  the  formation  of  many  metamorphic  minerals. 
Magnesia,  for  instance,  may  crystallize  by  itself  as  periclase,  and 
that  species  alters  into  brucite.  Magnesia  and  alumina  together  give 
rise  to  spinel.  With  silica,  magnesian  silicates,  often  ferriferous, 
may  form,  such  as  forsterite,  olivine,  enstatite^  and  hypersthene. 
With  lime  and  magnesia  together,  monticellite  is  produced,  and  also 
a  wide  range  of  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  Augite,  hornblende, 
diallage,  diopside,  aetinolite,  and  tremolite  are  common  in  metamor- 
phic limestones,  and  the  minerals  of  the  chondrodite*humite  series 
are  also  characteristic  of  these  rocks  in  many  localities.  The  white^ 
yellow,  and  brown  magnesian  tourmalines  are  other  species  of  this 
class.  Furthermore,  the  olivines,  pyroxenes,  amphiboles,  and  chon- 
drodites  alter  into  serpentine  and  talc,  forming  the  ophicalcite  mar- 
bles  or  verde  antique,*^ 

In  a  Scottish  dolomitic  marble  containing  forsterite,  tremolite, 
diopside,  and  brucite,  J.  J.  H.  Teall  ^  has  observed  a  dedolomitixa- 
tion  due  to  the  silication  of  the  double  carbonate.  That  changes  to 
diopside  without  change  of  ratios,  and  the  partly  altered  rock  shows  ■ 
the  two  species  in  juxtaposition.  The  metamorphosis  was  effected 
by  a  plutonic  intrusion,  and  where  silica  was  deficient,  brucite  ap* 
peared.  Probably  in  the  latter  case  magnesium  carbonate  was  first  ■ 
reduced  to  periclase,  MgO,  which  was  later  hydrated  to  brucite, 
MgO.Ha-     The  mixture  of  calcite  and  brucite  is  identical  with  the 

*  Bull,  U.  S,  Geo  I,  Survey  No*  220,  p,  27,  1903,  Anorthlte  also  otcars  In  the  marble 
of  Mon^onl,  In  the  Tyrol.  See  O.  yom  Eath,  Z&\taebr.  Deutsche  geoL  G^ell.«  toI,  21, 
p,   37ft.   1875. 

*  See,  for  example,  G.  Llack,  Neues  Jabrh.*  1907^  p.  21,  on  ortboclase  from  tht  dolo- 
mite of  Campcilongo. 

*  In  MoQ.  U.  R  GeoU  Survey,  vol.  40,  p.  221.  Ift04.  W.  8.  Bay  ley  described  a  talcom' 
schist  from  the  AmgoQ  Irou  mine,  Mlehlgan.  whkti  was  probably  derived  from  a  dolo- 
mite.     Au  aaolysls  of  It,  by  G.  Stelger.  Is  given,  aod  also  Its  mlneraloglcAl  composlUoa. 

^  Q^L  Mag.,  1&03,  p,  &ia. 
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predazzite  of  the  Tyrol.*'  It  may  be  noted  here  that  certain  of  the 
Adirondack  limestones  are  regarded  by  J.  F.  Kemp  ^  as  having  been 
originally  siliceous  dolomites,  in  which  the  silica  and  magnesia  have 
segregated  as  pyroxene.  In  northern  New  Jersey,  according  to  L.  G. 
Westgate,*'  a  quartz  rock  and  a  quartz-pyroxene  rock  have  been 
formed  by  the  metamorphism  of  limestones. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  named,  the  crystalline  lime- 
stones contain  many  other  less  important  species.  Apatite,  fluorite, 
rutile,  perofskite,  titanite,  dysanalyte,  and  zircon  are  among  them. 
By  the  reduction  of  sulphates,  a  considerable  number  of  sulphides 
may  be  formed.  At  Carrara,  for  instance,  G.  d'Achiardi*  found 
realgar,  orpiment,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  galena,  chalcocite, 
and  tetrahedrite ;  and  also  native  sulphur  and  gypsum.  Pyrrhotite 
and  molybdenite  have  been  identified  at  other  localities,  and  in  the 
famous  Binnenthal,  in  Switzerland,  several  rare  sulphosalts  occur 
in  a  crystalline  dolomite.  In  short,  the  list  of  minerals  now  known 
as  existing  in  metamorphosed  limestones  must  comprise  at  least 
70  species  and  possibly  more.^ 

The  rocks  thus  formed  from  limestones  and  dolomites,  or  from 
mixtures  of  these  with  siliceous  material,  can  vary  from  a  nearly 
pure,  recrystallized  carbonate  to  an  indefinite  aggregate  of  silicates 
alone.  Even  in  a  single  bed  the  rocks  may  range  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  Analyses  of  such  rocks,  therefore,  have  little  signifi- 
cance and  are  not  often  made.  Three  examples  from  the  silicate  side 
of  the  group  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  composition : 

*  Analyses  of  metamorphic  silicate  rocks. 

A.  Wollastonite  gneiss,  Amador  County,  California.  Analysis  by  W.  P.  Hillebrand. 
Described  by  H.  W.  Turner,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1,  p.  521, 
1896.     Consists  mainly  of  wollastonite,  but  garnet,  quartz,  and  titanite  are  also  present. 

B.  Prehnite  rock.  Black  Forest,  Germany.  Analysis  by  C.  Schnarrenberger.  Described 
by  H.  Rosenbuscb,  Mitth.  Gr.  badisch.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  5,  Heft  1,  1905.  Estimated 
to  contain  46.2  per  cent  prehnite,  37.9  albite,  13.8  actinolite,  and  3.2  kaolin  and  nontron- 
Ite.  Probably  formed  from  a  marl  containing  34.5  per  cent  of  carbonates  with  65.5 
silicates  and  quartz. 

C.  Garnet  rock.  Black  Forest.  Analysis  by  Schnarrenberger.  Described  by  Rosen- 
buscb, loc.  cit.  Probably  derived  from  an  original  mixture  of  48  per  cent  carbonates  and 
52  of  silicates,  chiefly  kaolin.  Contains  about  75  per  cent  garnet,  10  per  cent  soda- 
potash  mica,  and  15  per  cent  hornblende. 

«  See  ante,  p.  489. 

*Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6,  p.  241,  1894.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  263,  C.  H. 
Smyth  discusses  another  group  of  Adirondack  limestones  which  were  metamorphosed 
along  contacts  with  gabbro. 

«  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  14,  p.  308,  1894. 

'»Attl  Soc.  toscana  scl.  nat.,  Pisa,  vol.  21,  1905. 

•  A  list  Is  given  by  F.  Zirkel  in  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  448.  See 
also  B.  LIndemann,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  19,  p.  197,  1904.  For  the  Ceylonese  locali- 
ties, see  A.  K.  Coom^ra-SwAmy,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol  58,  p.  399,  1902.  J.  F. 
Kemp  and  A.  Hollick  have  described  the  crystalline  limestones  of  Warwick,  New  York, 
in  Ann.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  7,  p.  644,  1893. 
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a  Loss  on  ignition. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
METALLIC   ORES. 

BBFINITION. 

From  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  the  terms  metallic  ore  and 
ore  deposit  have  no  clear  significance.  They  are  purely  conventional 
expressions,  used  to  describe  those  metalliferous  minerals  or  bodies 
of  mineral  having  economic  value,  from  which  the  useful  metals 
can  be  advantageously  extracted.  In  one  sense,  rock  salt  is  an  ore  of 
sodium,  and  limestone  an  ore  of  calcium;  but  to  term  beds  of  these 
substances  ore  deposits  would  be  quite  outside  of  current  usage. 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work  several  forms  of  ore  deposit 
have  been  described;  and  therefore  the  present  chapter  is  in  some 
measure  supplementary.  Its  purpose  is  to  deal  with  the  subject  more 
fully,  and  especially  to  give  details  concerning  certain  groups  of  ores 
which  have  been  left  out  of  account  hitherto.  Little  has  been  said 
^so  far  of  the  sulphides,  and  these  are  among  the  most  important  of 
economic  minerals.  Their  genesis,  their  deposition  in  veins  or  pock- 
ets, their  alterations  and  transferences  are  yet  to  be  considered. 

Upon  the  classification  of  ore  dejposits  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy, and  various  systems  are  in  vogue."  To  the  geologist  or  miner 
this  question  is  most  important ;  to  the  chemist  it  is  less  fundamental. 
Regarded  from  the  genetic  side,  a  large  part  of  the  field  has  been 
already  covered ;  and  ijt  is  easy  to  see  that  many  ore  deposits,  if  not 
all,  fall  under  the  headings  of  earlier  chapters.  For  example,  cer- 
tain metallic  ores  occur  as  volcanic  sublimates ;  others,  like  the  titan- 
iferous  magnetites,  are  magmatic  segregations,  or  local  developments 
of  igneous  rocks.  The  sands  and  gravels  that  yield  chromite,  tin- 
stone, gold,  platinum,  etc.,  are  detrital  in  character;  many  manganese 
and  iron  ores  are  sedimentary  rocks,  and  from  the  latter  metamorphic 

«  For  recent  papers  and  works  on  this  subject,  see  P.  PoSepn^,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.,  vol.  23,  p.  197,  1893.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Idem,  vol.  31,  p.  125,  1901.  L.  De  Launay, 
Contribution  &  I'^tude  des  gltes  m^talllf^res,  Paris,  1897.  J.  F.  Kemp,  Ore  deposits  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  New  York,  1900.  W.  H.  Weed  and  J.  E.  Spurr,  Eng.  and 
Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  75,  p.  256,  1903.  R.  Beck,  Lehre  von  den  Erzlagerstfttten,  Berlin,  1903 ; 
and  Its  English  translation  ]>y  Weed.  New  York,  1905.  A.  W.  Stelzner  and  A.  Bergeat, 
Die  ErzlagerstUtten,  I^ipzlg,  1904.  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Treatise  on  metamorphlsm,  Mon. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  chapter  12,  1904.  W.  H.  Weed,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng., 
vol.  33,  p.  717,  1903.  C.  R.  Keyes,  Idem,  vol.  30,  p.  323,  1900.  G.  Gilrlch,  Zeltschr. 
prakt.  Geol.,  1899,  p.  173. 
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beds  of  magnetite  or  hematite  are  derived.  Some  ore  bodies  are  resi- 
dues from  the  concentration  of  limestones;  others  represent  meta- 
somatic  replacements;  others  again  are  deposited  or  precipitated 
from  solutions.  In  short,  an  ore  body  is  simply  a  concentration  of 
certain  compounds  of  certain  metals  effected  by  processes  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  Since,  however,  each  metal  forms  its  own 
special  compounds,  and  exhibits  reactions  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  best 
for  chemical  purposes  to  adopt  a  chemical  classification,  with  which 
the  broad,  general  principles  can  be  correlated.  Each  metal,  there- 
fore, will  be  treated  by  itself  as  a  chemical  individual  and  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view.  Geologically  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  an  ore  deposit,  laid  down  from  solution,  occupies  the  pores 
of  a  sandstone,  a  limestone  cavern,  or  a  fissure  in  the  rocks ;  and  it  is 
also  desirable  to  ascertain  how  these  cavities  or  crevices  were  formed. 
To  the  chemist  these  considerations  are  for  the  most  part  irrelevant ; 
but  the  conditions  under  which  given  compounds  can  be  dissolved  or 
precipitated  are  fundamental.  WTiat  are  the  components  of  ore 
bodies  ?  How  were  they  produced  ?  In  what  way  are  they  redistrib- 
uted ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  chemist  is  expected 
to  answer.  The  details  must  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual metals ;  but  some  general  considerations  require  attention  first. 

SOURCE    OF   METAIiS. 

Although  the  immediate  derivation  of  metallic  ores  is  often  from 
sedimentary  rocks,  the  original  source  of  the  metals  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  igneous  magmas.  In  igneous  rocks  of  some  sort  the  metals 
were  once  diffused,  and  their  presence  in  eruptive  material  is  easily 
detected.  G.  Forchhammer  *»  in  a  series  of  rock  samples  found  traces 
of  silver,  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  arsenic,  anti- 
jnony,  and  tin,  to  say  nothing  of  the  commoner  metals,  iron  and  man- 
ganese. Some  of  the  same  elements  were  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants, 
which  had  extracted  them  from  the  soil.  From  these  experiments 
Forchhammer  concluded  that  ore  bodies  derived  their  contents  from 
the  neighboring  rocks,  a  conclusion  at  which  other  investigators  have 
also  arrived.  In  an  elaborate  series  of  researches  F.  Sandberger  ^ 
found  that  the  dark  silicates  of  many  rocks  contained  lead,  copper, 
tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  silver,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  based  his  famous  theory  of  "  lateral  secretion."  That 
is,  Sandberger  concluded  that  metalliferous  veins  derived  their  me- 
tallic contents  by  lateral  leaching  from  adjacent  rocks.  This  theory, 
howe\^er,  was  subjected  to  nmch  c^-^iticism  by  A.  Stelzner,  F.  Posepny, 

*•  Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  95,  p.  GO. 

*  Untersiuhungen  tiber  ErzgUnge.  Wiesbaden,  1S82  and  1885.  See  also  Neues  Jahrb., 
1878,  p.  291,  on  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  and  antimony  In  basalt. 
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and  others,*'  it  being  shown  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the  country 
rocks  might  have  received  secondary  impregnations  from  the  veins. 
In  other  investigations,  some  earlier  and  some  more  recent,  the  dis- 
semination of  heavy  metals  in  igneous  rocks  is  clearly  proved.  A. 
Daubree  ^  found  determinable  quantities  of  arsenic  and  antimony  in 
basalt — namely,  0.01  gram  of  As  and  0.03  of  Sb  to  the  kilogram. 
The  same  metals,  together  with  lead  and  copper,  were  detected  by 
G.  F.  Becker  ^  in  the  fresh  granites  near  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada. 
In  the  porphyries  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  W.  F.  Hillebrand*  was 
able  to  determine  lead.  Out  of  18  samples,  taken  at  points  distant 
from  ore  bodies,  three  contained  no  lead,  the  richest  carried  0.0064 
per  cent,  and  the  average  was  0.002  per  cent  of  PbO.  One  porphyry 
yielded  0.008  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide,  and  a  rhyolite  contained  0.0043 
per  cent.  Silver  was  also  found  in  these  rocks  in  variable  quantities, 
the  best  average  giving  0.0265  ounce  per  ton.  Grold,  though  some- 
times present  in  traces,  was  generally  not  found.  Traces  of  silver  in 
diabase  and  diorite  are  reported  by  G.  F.  Becker^  near  Washoe, 
Nevada,  and  in  the  quartz  porphyry  of  Eureka  J.  S.  Curtis  ^  found 
both  gold  and  silver.  Silver,  according  to  S.  F.  Emmons,^  is  also, 
present  in  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Custer  County,  Colorado,  and  J.  W. 
Mallet  found  it  in  volcanic  ash  from  two  points  in  the  Andes.  Ash 
from  Cotopaxi  *  carried  silver  to  the  extent  of  1  part  in  83,600,  and 
ash  from  Tunguragua  *  yielded  1  part  in  107,200.  The  latter  quan- 
tity is  very  near  Hillebrand's  average  for  the  Leadville  porphyries 
which  is  equivalent  to  1  part  in  110,000.  In  recent  volcanic  ash  from 
Vesuvius  E.  Comanducci  ^  found  0.0854  per  cent  of  copper  oxide, 
with  0.0038  of  cobalt  oxide. 

In  four  rocks — ^granite,  porphyry,  and  diabase  from  the  Archean 
of  Missouri — J.  D.  Robertson  *  determined  the  following  percentages 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper : 

Pb,  0.00197  to  0.0068 ;  average,  0.004. 
Zn,  0.00139  to  0.0176 ;  average,  0.009. 
Cu,  0.00240  to  0.0104 ;  average,  0.006. 

The  adjacent  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  limestones  also  contained 
these  metals,  but  in  slightly  smaller  proportions. 

"A.  Stelzner,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  31,  p.  644,  1879,  and  rejoinder  by 
F.  Sandberger,  idem,  vol.  23,  p.  350,  1880.  F.  Poftepn^,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng., 
vol.   23,   pp.   247-2.'>4.    1893. 

*Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32,  p.  827,  1851. 

«  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  350,  1888. 

*  Idem,  vol.  12,  pp.  591-594,  1886. 

*  Idem,  vol.  3,  pp.  223-227,  1882.     Assays  by  .T.  S.  Curtis. 
r  Idem,  vol.  7,  pp.  80-92,  1884. 

9  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2,  p.  471,  1896.  Assays  by  L.  O. 
Eakins. 

*Chem.  News,  vol.  55,  p.  17,  1887. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  47,  p.  277,  1890. 

/  Gazz.  chlm.  Ital.,  vol.  36,  pt.  2,  p.  797,  1906. 
» Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  7,  pp.  479-481,  1894. 
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According  to  L.  Dieulafait,«  who  tested  hundreds  of  rocks,  zinc 
and  copper  are  always  to  be  detected,  and  they  are  also  present  in 
sea  water.  Copper  salts,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  often  found 
among  the  sublimates  of  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna,  and  A.  B. 
Lyons  ^  observed  copper  sulphate  in  the  crater  of  Kilauea.  In  15 
Hawaiian  lavas  Lyons  found  from  0.07  to  0.48  per  cent  of  copper 
oxide ;  in  average,  0.18  per  cent.  A  still  larger  series  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  from  British  Guiana,  analyzed  by  J.  B.  Harri- 
son,<^  also  yielded  appreciable  quantities  of  copper,  with  sometimes 
other  heavy  metals.  In  36  rocks  examined  6  contained  no  copper, 
12  contained  it  in  traces,  and  one,  a  feldspathic  tuff,  carried  0.13 
per  cent.  The  average  percentage  of  copper  for  the  entire  series 
was  0.025.  In  23  samples  lead  was  sought  for,  and  found  in  5  of 
them,  the  maximum  percentage  being  0.02  per  cent.  Eight  rocks 
yielded  silver,  from  4  to  54  grains  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  in  aver- 
age, 25.5  grains;  and  out  of  29  rocks  only  1  was  free  from  gold. 
The  highest  gold  was  43  grains  per  ton ;  the  mean  was  6.5  grains. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  only  a  part  of  the  available  evidence  has 
been  presented,  but  it  is  enough  to  establish  the  point  at  issue.  The 
heavy  metals  are  widely  disseminated,  both  in  old  and  in  recent 
igneous  rocks,  from  which,  by  proper  methods,  they  can  be  concen- 
trated. In  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
such  metals  as  nickel  and  chromium  are  often  quantitatively  esti- 
mated, as  shown  in  the  table  upon  page  26.  Copper  is  determined 
in  exceptional  cases  only,  but  indications  of  its  presence  are  fre- 
quently observed.  It  is  probably  as  abundant  as  nickel,  and  possi- 
bly more  so.  Of  its  wide  distribution  in  igneous  rocks  there  is  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  From  the  rocks  all  of  these  metals  are  leached, 
and  traces  of  them  accumulate  in  the  sea.  They  also  appear  in  many 
mineral  springs,^  a  fact  which  is  capable  of  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion. Such  a  spring  may  derive  its  contents  from  dispersed  material, 
or  it  may  rise  from  a  segregated  body  of  ore ;  its  composition,  there- 
fore, merely  tells  us  that  the  metalliferous  compounds  are  more  or 
less  freely  soluble.  The  true  origin  of  the  latter  is  not  thereby 
explained. 

That  sulphides  of  the  heavy  metals  can  be  dissolved  in  or  decom- 
posed by  water  alone,  there  is  some  experimental  evidence.  P.  De 
Clermont  and  J.  Frommel  ^  found  that  sulphides  of  iron,  nickel,  co- 

°Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  18,  p.  349,  1879;  vol.  21,  p.  256,  1880. 

'»Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  424,  1896.  In  andesite  from  Lautoka,  Fiji,  H.  S. 
.Tenssen  found  0.034  per  cent  of  copper,  on  an  average.     Chem.  News,  vol.  96,  p.  245,  1907. 

<■  Rept.  on  petrography  of  CuyunI  and  MazarunI  districts,  Georgetown,  Demerara,  1905. 
On  gold  and  silver  in  diabase,  French  (Juiana,  see  E.  D.  Levat,  Ann.  mines,  9th  ser., 
vol.  13,  p.  .380,  1898;  and  also  in  Min.  Industry,  vol.  7.  p.  315. 

«*  See  p.  147,  ante,  for  examples.     The  traces  of  heavy  metals  which  spring  waters  con- 
tain are  often  more  easily  detected  In  their  sediments ;  that  is,  they  l)ecome  concentrated 
In  the  /nsoldble  precipitates  that  HprVng  "walevs  ottetv  desalt. 
'  Adu,  chlm,  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  1»,  v.  1^^,  1^1^« 
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bait,  antimony,  arsenic,  silver,  and  tin  were  attacked  by  boiling 
water,  hydrogen  sulphide  being  given  off.  Some  were  acted  upon 
even  at  temperatures  below  100° ;  AsjSj  at  22°,  FeS  at  56°,  Ag^S  at 
89°,  and  SbjSg  at  95°.  The  sulphides  of  copper,  zinc,  mercury,  cad- 
mium, gold,  platinum,  and  molybdenum,  treated  in  the  same  way, 
gave  no  evidence  of  decomposition. 

C.  Doelter's  experiments  «  were  conducted  differently.  The  natural 
sulphides,  in  fine  powder,  were  heated  with  water  in  glass  tubes  to 
80°  during  periods  of  thirty  to  thirty-two  days.  In  a  second  series 
of  experiments,  lasting  twenty-four  days,  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phide was  used  instead  of  water.  The  following  percentages  of 
material  passed  into  solution: 

Material  dissolved  from  natural  sulphides   in   water  and  in  sodium  sulphide 

solution. 


Water 
alone. 


With 
sodium 
sulphide 


Galena 

Stibnite 

Pvrite 

Blende 

Chalcopyrite.. 
Bournonite . . . 
Arsenopyrite. 


1.79 

6.01 

2.99 
.025 
.1660 

2.076 

1.6 


2.3 

aU. 

10.6 

.62 

.11 

3.9 

3.2 


In  most  of  these  experiments,  but  not  in  all,  the  dissolved  substance 
had  the  same  composition  as  the  original  material.  That  is,  the 
minerals  dissolved  as  such,  without  decomposition — a  conclusion  that 
was  strengthened  by  the  observation  that  in  most  cases  new  crystal- 
lizations were  formed.* 

According  to  Doelter,  then,  sulphides  may  be  dissolved  and  recrys- 
tallizsed  from  water  alone.  This  is  important,  but  not  a  complete 
indication  of  what  occurs  in  nature.  Natural  waters,  as  we  well 
know,  are  not  pure,  but  charged  with  various  dissolved  salts,  which 
exert  a  varying  influence  upon  the  solution  of  sulphides.  They  also 
contain  carbonic  acid,  and  sometimes  also  the  stronger  mineral 
acids;  and  surface  waters  carry  dissolved  oxygen.  All  of  these 
impurities  take  part  in  the  solution,  concentration,  and  redistribu- 
tion of  metallic  ores,  and  their  effects  are  furthermore  varied  by 
differences  of  temperature.  A  hot  water,  rising  from  great  depths 
and  free  from  oxygen,  produces  one  set  of  changes,  a  cold  surface 
water,  highly  oxygenated,  acts  quite  differently.  Direct  solution  of 
ores  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  one  case,  oxidation  to  soluble  salts 

•MIn.  pet.  MItth.,  vol.  11,  p.  319,  1890.  Research  continued  by  G.  A.  Binder,  idem, 
vol.  12,  p.  332,  1892. 

»  Still  more  recently  O.  Weigel  (Nachrlcbten  K.  Gesell.  GOttingen,  Mat)i.  pbys.  Klasse, 
1906,  p.  525)  has  determined  the  solubility  in  pure  water  of  the  sulpbides  of  Pb,  Hg,  Ag» 
Cu,  Cd,  Zn,  Ni,  Co,  Fe,  Mn,  Sn,  As,  8b,  and  Bi.     AU  were  slightly  8qlu,lkV^v 

14399— BuJJ.  330  -0§ §5 
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is  commonly  evident  in  the  other.  The  main  fact,  that  solution  is 
effected  in  one  way  or  another,  is  well  illustrated,  not  only  by  the 
composition  of  mineral  springs,  but  also  by  the  analyses  of  mine 
waters.  The  following  analyses,  with  one  exception,  are  from  the 
laboratory  records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  All  are 
stated  in  terms  of  parts  per  million. 

Analyses  of  mine  waters, 

A.  Water  from  500-foot  level  of  Geyser  mine,  Custer  County,  Colorado. 

B.  Same  locality  as  A,  from  the  2,000-foot  level.  Contains  also  traces  of  Br,  I,  P, 
and  B4O7.  Analyses  A  and  B  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Discussed  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  Sev- 
enteenth Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2.  p.  462,  1896. 

C.  Water  from  Alabama  Coon  mine,  Joplin  district,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  H.  N. 
Stokes.- 

D.  Water  from  St.  Lawrence  mine,  Butte,  Montana.     Analysis  by  Hillebrand. 

E.  Water  from  Mountain  View  mine,  Butte,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Con- 
tains a  trace  of  arsenic. 

F.  Water  from  the  RothschOnberger  Stolln,  Freiberg.  Saxony,  at  its  point  of  discharge 
into  the  Triebisch  Valley.  Analysis  by  Frenzel,  here  reduced  to  ionic  form.  Described 
by  H.  Milller,  Jahrb.  Berg.  Hiltt.  KOnig.  Sachsen,  1885,  p.  185.  Discharges  479  kilograms 
of  ZnO  daily,  or  175,024  kilograms  per  annum.  ^ 


A. 

B. 

r. 
2.7 

6,153.2 

D. 

E. 

17.7 
71,053.3 

F. 

Cl 

S04 

C0|.  ..i 

7.9 
43.2 
110.6 

186.40 

161.70 

1,513.44 

1.60 
trace 
198.00 
719.45 

2.85 
146.41 

1.95 
177.67 

1.06 

3.50 
.57 

13.0 
2,672.0 

12.4 
124.8 

N03. 



PO^ 

trace 
13.1 
39.6 

1.5 

6.8 

41.7 

trace 

307.7 



K 

10.6 
36.4 
trace 
37.4 

.5 

49.9 

none 

345.3 

Na          

Li 

Ca                   

132.5 

46.4 

Sr 

Me                   

12.25 

c  A 

.7 

.8 

25.2 

142.1 

474.6 

1.7 

61.6 
83.5 
150.8 
12.0 

}       * 

59.1 

852.0 

41.1 

149.2 

85.2 

49.8 

13.2 

3.5 

4.6 

45,633.2 

411.2 

14.5 

Af;.'.":::::::::::::::. :.:.:.:.:.:. :::::: 

Fe 

Mn 

l>.6 

Ni 

Co 1 

Cu 

trace 
.2 

.02 
.34 

3.7 

2,412.0 

9.0 

Zn          

8.9 

Cd 

Pb 

trace 

1.35 

Sn 

17.0 

47.7 

SiOi 

25.9 

24.42 

107.6 

67.4 

18.0 

286.25 

3,140.73 

9,727.5 

4,204.5 

117,846.0 

«*231.6 

Total  COi 

2,528.46 

23.7 

8.9 

«  Two  other  analyses  of  zinc-bearing  mine  waters  from  the  Joplin  district  are  reported 
by  C.  P.  Williams,  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  7,  p.  286,  1877.  v       ^ 

^  For  other  analyses  of  mine  waters  see  J.   A.   Phillips,   Phil.   Mag.,  4th  ser..   vol     42 
p.  401,  1871.     A.  Schrauf,  Jahrb.   K.-k.  geol.   Reichsanstalt,  vol.  41,  p.  35.   1891.     A     c' 
Lane,  Proc.  Lake  Superior  Mining  Inst.,  vol.  12,  p.  97.  1906.     A  few  others  have  already 
been  cited  in  the  chapter  on  mineral  springs.     F.  PoSepnf   (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Enp 
vol.  23,  p.  240,  1893)   has  tabulated  the  occurrences  of  *Sn,  Sb,  Cu,  and  As  in  minerai 

<^  AlgOs -I- P2O0,  0.8  per  million. 
««  244.9  In   the  original. 

Analysis  A  represents  vadose  or  superficial  water;  B,  water  from 
the  deep  circulation.  The  difference  in  concentration  is  remarkable. 
Water  E  is  essentially  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  formed 
by  oxidation  of  sulphides.  Such  waters  are  common  in  copper  mines, 
and  from  them  the  copper  can  in  many  cases  be  profitably  recovered. 
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The  phenomena  of  solution,  then,  are  evidently  of  supreme  impor- 
tance in  the  concentration  of  metallic  ores.  This  statement  can  be 
given  the  broadest  possible  construction.  A  magmatic  ore  owes  its 
segregation  to  a  relative  insolubility  in  the  magma.  A  residual  or 
detrital  ore  is  formed,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  removal  from  a  rock 
of  the  more  soluble  constituents,  the  less  soluble  thereby  becoming 
concentrated.  Sedimentary  ores  are  deposited  from  solutions,  either 
directly  or  by  precipitation,  and  metalliferous  veins  represent  an- 
other aspect  of  the  same  processes.  The  original  magmatic  rocks  are 
separated,  by  solution  or  leaching,  into  different  fractions;  and  then, 
by  direct  deposition,  by  precipitative  reactions,  or  by  metasomatic 
replacements,  ore  bodies,  and  especially  vein  fillings,  are  formed.  In 
most  cases,  probably,  the  final,  workable  deposit  is  the  outcome  of  a 
series  of  concentrations,  the  result  of  several  interdependent  proc- 
esses, but  the  underlying  principles  are  the  same.  By  differences 
of  solubility,  the  constituents  of  tlie  earth's  crust  are  separated  from 
one  another,  to  be  laid  down  again  under  different  conditions  and  in 
different  places. 

The  two  fundamental  facts  with  which  we  now  liave  to  deal  are 
the  dissemination  of  the  heavy  metals  in  the  igneous  rocks  and  the 
circulation  of  the  underground  waters.  Descending,  meteoric  waters 
effect  some  of  the  observed  concentrations;  lateral  secretions  bring 
about  others,  and  waters  ascending  from  unknown  depths  play  their 
part  in  the  complex  of  phenomena.  Whether  these  waters  have  a 
common  origin  or  not  is  unessential  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is 
held  by  some  writers,  notably  by  Suess,  that  certain  of  the  ascending 
waters  arise  from  the  original  magma  and  now  see  the  light  of  day 
for  the  first  time.  This  conception  has  been  correlated  with  the 
notion  that  the  heavier  metals,  by  virtue  of  their  high  specific  gravity, 
are  concentrated  at  great  depths,  from  which  the  solvent  waters 
bring  them  to  the  surface.**  Speculations  of  this  sort  are  interesting, 
but  not  necessary  for  present  purposes.  The  fact  that  the  ascending, 
deep-seated  waters  are  hot,  and  therefore  more  powerful  as  agents 
of  solution,  is,  however,  most  pertinent. 

The  general  principles  governing  the  circulation  of  the  under- 
ground waters  have  been  elaborately  discussed  by  Van  Hise,*  and 
need  not  be  especially  considered  here.  The  arguments  are  mainly 
physical  and  geological,  and  have  only  partial  relation  to  chemistry. 
These  waters,  ascending,  descending,  or  lateral  secreting,  tend   to 

"  See  L.  De  Laiinay,  Contribution  k  I'dtude  des  pltes  m<^tallif^res,.  p.  6,  1897 :  and 
F.  PoSepn^',  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  :l'^,  p.  206,  1803.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  (Trans. 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31.  p.  125,  1901)  and  also  C.  R.  Van  Ilise  (Treatise  on  meta- 
morphism :  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47.  1904)  dissent  from  this  view.  The  im- 
portance of  magmatic  waters  as  vein  fillers  has  been  recently  argued  by  A.  C.  Spencer, 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  36,  p.  364,  1906. 

*0p.  cit.,  chapter  12. 
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gather  into  trunk  channels,  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  some  of  the 
substances  held  in  solution  are  deposited.  Ore  bodies  are  thus 
formed,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
veins  are  barren  of  heavy  metals,  or  at  least  so  nearly  barren  that 
they  need  not  be  further  described.  Once  in  a  while  concentra- 
tions of  heavy  metals  are'  produced,  and  in  most  cases,  but  not  invari- 
ably, they  appear  in  association  with  rocks  of  igneous  origin.®  This 
association  seems  to  be  fundamentally  important,  so  far  as  the  metal- 
liferous veins  are  concerned,  and  the  problem  of  their  origin  is  the 
only  one  now  before  us.  Magmatic,  sedimentary,  and  detrital  ores 
fall  under  other  headings. 

An  igneous  effusion  forces  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
thereby  displacing  and  fracturing  the  rocks  which  were  in  its  path. 
As  it  cools  and  shrinks,  other  crevices  are  formed,  through  which 
also  the  mineralized  waters  can  find  a  passage.  These  waters  may 
be  partly  magmatic,  brought  with  the  igneous  matter  from  the 
depths,  or  partly  gathered  from  sedimentary  material ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  their  source,  they  are  heated,  and  therefore  their 
solvent  power  is  increased.  During  solidification,  moreover,  any 
water  that  was  entangled  within  the  molten  rock  is  extruded,  carry- 
ing its  dissolved  load  into  the  open  channels.  A  blend  of  waters 
from  different  sources — deep  seated,  superficial,  and  magmatic — en- 
ters the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  each  part  of  the  mixture  contributing 
its  share  to  their  filling.  The  solutions  thus  commingled  are,  more- 
over, not  all  alike,  and  therefore  chemical  reactions,  such  as  double 
decompositions  and  precipitations,  become  possible  between  them. 
The  frequent  concentrations  of  ores  at  points  of  intersection  between 
two  veins  may  possibly  indicate  reactions  of  this  kind.  These 
changes  are  also  complicated  by  reactions  between  intruded  rock  and 
the  formations  which  it  has  penetrated,,  and  they  vary  with  varia- 
tions in  the  latter.  Some  ore  deposits  are  evidently  produced  in 
zones  of  contact  metamorphism,  especially  in  limestones,  and  the  ores 
are  then  associated  with  such  characteristic  minerals  as  garnet,  wol- 
lastonite,  pyroxene,  vesuvianite,  and  so  on.^  Aqueous  solutions  take 
part  in  some  of  these  changes,  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  contact 
and  bringing  about  metasomatic  replacements.^ 

In  the  ascent  of  an  igneous  intrusion,  with  its  entangled  waters, 
the  so-called  pneumatolytic  processes  appear  to  have  some  importance. 
The  molten  magma  contains  gases  and  vapors  other  than  the  vapor 

"  See  Beck's  work  on  ore  deposits.  Also  papers  by  J.  F.  Kemp,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln. 
Eng..  vol.  81,  p.  109,  1901  ;  vol.  33,  p.  699.  1903.  .T.  E.  Spurr,  Idem,  vol.  33,  p.  288. 
1903.     W.  H.  Weed,  Idem,  vol.  33,  p.  715.  1903     W.  Lindgren,  idem,  vol.  30,  p.  578,  1000. 

"  See  W.  Lindgren,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  31,  p.  226,  1901. 

<•  Lindgren,  idem,  vol.  30,  p.  578,  1900.  These  contact  deposits  and  metasomatic  altera- 
tions are. fully  described  by  Lindgren.  who  gives  excellent  summaries  of  ^he  earlier 
literature.  A  later  paper  on  ore  deposition  by  Lindgren  appears  In  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  2, 
p.  lOo,  1907. 
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of  water,  as  we  know  from  the  phenomena  of  volcanism.  Whether 
these  gases  are  occluded,  or  evolved  by  reactions  within  the  magma,  is 
not  material  to  the  present  discussion.  In  volcanic  Craters  they  form 
fiublimatfes  containing  copper,  iron,  and  othet  heavy  metals,  which 
often  consist  of  chlorides.  Ammonium  chloride,  fluorine  compounds, 
and  boric  acid,  which  last  is  volatile  in  steam,  are  other  common  sub- 
stances in  volcanic  emanations. 

In  ore  formation  the  magmatic  chlorides  and  fluorides  probably 
have  definite  functions.  In  the  molten  rock  they  convert  some  part 
of  the  heavy  metals  into  compounds  which  are  volatile  at  high  tem- 
peratures and  which  therefore  tend  to  gather  at  the  margins  of  the 
intrusions.  There,  being  soluble  in  water,  they  pass  into  solution, 
and  so  find  their  way  into  the  open  channels  wherein  deposition  takes 
place.  With  them  other  substances  are  deposited,  forming  the 
gangue  minerals,  calcite,  quartz,  barite,  fluorite,  etc.,  in  even  larger 
amounts. 

The  heavy  metals,  however,  are  not  laid  down  as  chlorides  or  fluor- 
ides except  in  rare  instances ;  but  in  other  forms  chlorine  and  fluorine 
have  acted  as  primary  agents  in  bringing  about  their  concentration, 
and  water  tends  to  hydrolyse  the  salts  thus  formed,  other  solutions 
react  with  them,  and  quite  different  compounds  are  precipitated.  In 
the  case  of  tin  the  oxide  is  commonly  produced;  the  other  metals 
tend  to  appear  as  sulphides.  Chlorine  and  fluorine  act  only  as  tem- 
porary carriers  of  the  metals,  and  when  their  work  is  done  they  enter 
into  other  combinations.  Fluorine  remains  in  a  gangue  mineral, 
fluor  spar;  the  chlorine  returns  into  circulation  as  a  soluble  alkaline 
chloride — that  is,  as  common  salt.    I  cite  only  the  simplest  cases. 

The  pneumatolytic  proceas  thus  outlined  is  largely  inferential  and 
may  not  l)o  entitled  to  much  weight.  Neither  is  it  exclusive.  We 
know  that  certain  sulphides  are  magmatic  minerals,  and  we  have  seen 
that  they  can  be  either  dissolved  or  decomposed  by  heated  waters. 
In  the  depths  they  would  pass  into  solution  with  some  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  De  Clermont  and 
Frommel  and  in  the  researches  of  Doelter.  The  dissolved  sulphides 
would  be  redeposited  by  the  cooling  solutions,  and  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phide would  serve  as  a  precipitant  for  the  chlorides  or  sulphates 
which  we  assume  to  have  been  otherwise  formed.  The  phenomena 
must  also  vary  as  the  magmatic  waters  happen  to  be  alkaline  or  acid, 
solution  predominating  in  the  one  case  and  decomposition  in  the 
other.  Carbonated  waters  are  to  be  regarded  as  intermediate  waters 
from  this  point  of  view,  which  decompose  sulphides  at  first  and  gen- 
erate actively  solvent  solutions  that  come  into  play  later.  That  is,  a 
water  containing  alkaline  carbonates  and  free  carbonic  acid  should 
decompose  the  sulphides  at  great  depths  under  the  conditioiv^  ^<st^ 
existing  of  high  temperature  and  pressure. 
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Alkaline  sulphide  solutions  would  thus  be  formed,  in  which  the 
sulphides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  variably  soluble.  In  such  solutions 
the  sulphides  of  tin,  arsenic,  and  antimony  dissolve  freely  and  other 
sulphides  in  very  much  smaller  amounts.  A  partial  separation  should 
be  thus  effected,  exactly  as  in  the  operations  of  an  analytical  labora- 
tory. These  suppositions,  however,  need  to  be  tested  by  experiment ; 
until  that  has  been  done,  they  are  only  tentative. 

We  can  not  assume  that  all  metalliferous  veins  are  alike  in  origin, 
and  it  is  therefore  unwise  to  generalize  too  sweepingly  about  them. 
We  may,  nevertheless,  imagine  a  typical  case  and  follow  a  series  of 
concentrations  throughout  its  probable  course,  beginning  with  the 
still  unconsolidated  magma.  But  magmas  are  different  and  yield 
very  dissimilar  rocks.  One  is  mainly  feldspathic,  another  mainly 
olivine,  and  a  third  solidifies  to  a  pyroxenite.  More  commonly  they 
are  complex  mixtures,  and  in  their  cooling  a  certain  amount  of  differ- 
entiation, the  segregation  of  certain  parts,  takes  place. 

In  order  to  form  an  ore  body  the  magma  must  probably  be  richer 
in  heavy  metals  than  is  usually  the  case.  We  know  that  several  sul- 
phides exist  as  magmatic  minerals  and  that  they  are  more  abundant 
in  some  places  than  in  others,  varying  in  this  respect  just  as  the  feld- 
spars do.  In  other  words,  the  magmatic  constituents  are  not  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  crust  of  the  earth.  A  magma, 
then,  with  more  than  the  average  proportion  of  sulphides,  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  cools  progressively.  In  so  doing  some  seg- 
regation of  sulphides  must  take  place,  and  they  become  thereby  con- 
centrated at  the  margin  of  the  cooling  mass.  The  product  of 
concentration  niny  itself  appear  as  a  large  and  distinct  ore  body,  like 
the  Norwegian  pyrrhotites,  or  it  may  be  relatively  trivial;  but  in 
either  case  a  first  step  has  been  taken. 

Upon  this  primary  concentration  the  circulating  waters  may  act, 
and  indeed  have  been  acting  from  the  instant  that  cooling  began. 
Obviously,  the  waters  which  first  operate  are  either  those  which  wen* 
occluded  in  or  generated  from  the  rising  magma  or  which  it  encoun- 
tered earliest  in  the  course  of  its  upward  movement.  These,  there- 
fore, are  ascending  waters,  whatever  their  i)revious  history  may  have 
been.  Their  condition  at  first  is  that  of  highly  superheated  and 
compressed  steam,  for  they  are  above  the  critical  temperature  of  water 
and  can  not  liquefy  until  they  have  partly  cooled.  Below  805°  they 
become  possibly  liquid  and  heavily  charged  with  matter  dissolved 
from  the  magma  and  the  adjacent  rocks.  Solids  and  gases  are  botli 
dissolved,  and  the  ascending  solution,  slowly  cooling  and  mingling 
with  other  solutions  as  it  rises,  gradually  deposits  its  burden.  It- 
channel  becomes  filled  with  various  minerals,  ores,  and  gangues,  and 
thus  a  second  stage  in  the  concentration  is  completed. 


Of  this  process  in  detail  we  can  not  form  a  clear  mental  picture. 
The  superheated  solutions,  fornied  at  the  begim^ing  of  the  uscent, 
are  something  of  which  experience  tells  us  very  little.  We  know 
that  water,  at  or  alxjve  its  critical  temper  at  iii-e,  attacks  silicates 
vigorously,  and  that  it  will  even,  as  show^n  by  C.  Barus,^'  form  a 
mutual  solution  with  glass.  But  how  it  will  act  with  molten  rock 
under  pressure,  what  sort  of  a  solution  it  will  then  develop,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  inactions  will  be  both  energetic 
and  complex,  and  that  supersaturated  solutions  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
rluced;  but  the  watei^  which  ukiniately  rise  to  the  surface  as  thermal 
springs  are  at  moderate  temperatures  and  have  lost  much  of  their 
load.  Furthei*more,  they  have  Ijeen  modified  by  other  waters,  and 
reactions  may  have  occurred  of  which  no  certain  trace  remains.  If 
organic  matter  has  reached  the  solutions  at  any  point,  sulphates 
nuist  have  undergone  reduction  to  sulphides,  and  the  latter  com- 
pounds would  therefore  appear  in  more  than  one  generation  and  in 
larger  quantities.  A  multitude  of  different  reactions  are  conceivably 
possible,  and  no  one  set  can  be  summarized  which  shall  cover  all 
conditions.  Surface  waters,  descending  and  then  ditf using  laterally, 
leach  great  areas  of  rock  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  and  so  reenfonn^ 
the  filling  of  the  veins.  Without  the  concurrence  of  waters  fnmi  all 
directicms  and  for  long  periods  of  time,  the  development  of  large 
ore  bodies  would  be  most  difficult  to  explain,  Suppone^  now,  that 
by  a  complex  of  processes,  such  as  have  been  desc'!ril>ed,  segi^egative, 
solvent,  pneumatolytic,  and  piTcipitative,  a  channel  has  become 
ftUed  with  mineral  matter  and  transformed  into  a  vein.  Suppose 
also  that  the  vein  is  at  first  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites, 
containing  in  moderate  proportions  admixtures  of  chal  copy  rite, 
galena,  and  zinc  blende,  with  minute  hut  perceptible  traces  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  vein  rises  from  the  zone  of  anamorphism,  through 
the  belt  of  cementation,  into  the  l>elt  of  weathering,  where  a  third 
group  of  transformations,  a  new  redi.stribution  of  material,  occurs. 
These  changes  can  be  followed  without  umch  difficulty,  and  their 
character  is  partially  kncjwn.'* 

In  the  first  place,  the  surface  waters,  charged  with  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  attack  the  outcrop  of  ores,  oxidizing  them  more  or 
less  completely  to  sulphates.  Sulphuric  acid  or  aciil  salts  are  formed 
at  the  same  time,  which  assist  in  the  decomposition  of  the  adjacent 
rocks.  That  decomposition  is  more  than  ordinarily  extensive  in  the 
\dcinity  of  metalliferous  veins;  and  the  rocks  therefore  acquire  a 
higher  degree  of  permeability  to  the  ijercolatiiig  waters. 

*  See  ante^  p.  244. 

*  For  a  stiiumary  of  llJe^  alterations,  see  IL  A.  t\  reoroBe,  Jour.  OeoL^  vol*  2^  p.  SSSi 
1804.     Also  De  Lau&Ay'ii  memqlr,  prevlouBlj  cJted. 
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The  sulphates  thus  formed  differ  in  sohibility,  and  are  furthermore 
affected  by  other  substances  contained  in  the  waters.  Gold  is  left  in 
the  free  state,  in  which  condition  it  may  partly  dissolve  in  ferric 
solutions,  but  for  the  most  part  remains  unchanged.  Silver  is  con- 
verted into  chloride,  for  chlorine  is  rarely  absent  in  such  alterative 
processes;  and  that  compound  dissolves  with  some  difficulty.  Part 
of  the  silver,  if  much  silver  is  present,  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
form  and  remain  as  native  silver  near  the  surface.  The  iron  salts, 
which  are  ferrous  at  first,  are  soon  oxidized  to  the  ferric  state,  form- 
ing basic  compounds  and  passing  finally  into  hydroxide  or  limonite. 
Some  iron  is  dissolved  and  carried  away;  in  certain  cases  this  is  done 
completely ;  but  generally  a  mass  of  limonite  is  left  upon  the  surface, 
the  gossan  or  iron  cap  of  mining  terminology.  At  the  surface,  then, 
there  is  a  concentration  of  iron,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  gold  and 
possibly  some  silver  is  retained.  The  other  metals  have  been  washed 
away,  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  carried  down  to  lower  levels. 

The  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc  are  very  soluble;  that  of  lead 
much  less  so.  If  the  descending  waters  contain  much  silica,  silicates 
like  chrysocolla  and  calamine  are  likely  to  be  formed.  If  carbonates 
are  abundant  in  the  solutions,  malachite,  azurite,  smithsonite,  and 
cerussite  will  appear.  Oxides  of  lead  and  copper  may  also  be  pro- 
duced, and  any  or  all  of  these  substances  are  to  be  found  in  the  oxi- 
dized zone  of  an  ore  body.  Below  this  zone  the  sulphate  solutions 
meet  the  unaltered  sulphides,  and  a  secondary  enrichment  of  them 
becomes  possible.**  The  dominant  sulphide,  pyrite,  reacts  upon  solu- 
tions of  copper  and  zinc  sulphates,  precipitating  both  metals  as  sul- 
phides and  passing  into  solution  as  sulphate  of  iron.  This  reaction 
is  well  known  and  was  established  experimentally.  Thus  at  the 
upi)er  portion  of  the  unoxidized  ores  there  is  a  concentration  of  cop{>er 
and  perhaps  of  zinc,  below  which  the  original  leaner  ore  continues  to 
its  limit,  whatever  that  point  may  be.  In  this  way  some  "  bonanzas  " 
originate.  A  separation  of  the  metals  is  effected  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face, and  the  more  soluble  ones  are  concentrated  by  reprecipitation 
below. 

In  this  bare  outline  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  happen  in  the 
formation  of  a  metalliferous  vein,  details  have  been  purposely  left 
out  of  account.  Their  consideration  naturally  follows  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages,  in  which  the  metals  are  studied  separately.^ 

"  On  secondary  enrichment,  see  W.  H.  Weed,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  11,  p.  179, 
1899.  S.  F.  Emmons,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Enj?.,  vol.  30,  p.  177,  1900,  and  Weed,  idem, 
p.  424.  J.  F.  Kemp,  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1^  p.  11,  1905.  On  enrichment  by  ascending  waters, 
see  Weed,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  33,  p.  747,  1903. 

*  The  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  and  aluminum  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the 
chapters  upon  rock-forming  minerals,  roclc  decomposition,  and  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
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Although  gold  is  one  of  the  scarcer  elements,  it  is  widely  diffused 
in  nature.  It  is  found  in  igneous  rocks,  sometimes  in  visible  parti- 
cles; it  accumulates  in  certain  detrital  or  placer  deposits;  it  also 
occurs  in  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  formations,  in  quartz  veins, 
and  in  sea  water.^  A  notable  amount  of  gold  is  now  recovered  from 
copper  ores,  during  the  electrolytic  refining  of  the  copper.  A.  Liver- 
sidge  ^  found  traces  of  gold  in  rock  salt  from  several  localities,  in 
quantities  of  about  1  to  2  grains  per  ton.  F.  Laur,''  in  Triassic  rocks 
taken  from  deep  borings  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
France,  found  both  gold  and  silver.  The  maximum  amount,  in  a 
sandy  limestone,  was  39  grams  of  gold  and  245  of  silver  per  metric 
ton,  but  most  of  the  assays  ran  much  lower. 

Gold  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  primary  mineral  in  igneous 
or  plutonic  rocks.  G.  P.  Merrill «  reports  it  in  a  Mexican  granite, 
embedded  in  quartz  and  feldspar.  W.  Moricke  f  found  visible  gold 
in  a  pitchstone  from  Chile;  and  O.  Schiebe^  discovered  it  in  an 
olivine  rock  from  Damara  Land,  South  Africa. 

In  a  series  of  assays  of  rocks  collected  at  points  remote  from  known 
deposits  of  heavy  metals,  L.  Wagoner  *  found  the  following  quanti- 
ties, in  milligrams  per  metric  ton,  of  gold  and  silver.  The  samples 
are  Californian,  except  when  otherwise  stated. 

Gold  and  silver  in  certain  ntcks  from  California,  Nevada,  etc, 
f  Milligrams  per  metric  ton.] 


Granite 

Do 

Do 

Syenite,  Nevada.. 
Oranite,  Nevada. 
Sandstone 

Do 

Do 

Basalt 

Diabase 

Marble 

Marble,  Carrara.. 


Au. 

104 

137 

115 

720 

1,130 

39 

24 

21 

26 

76 

5 

8.63 

Ag. 

7,660 

1.220 

940 

15.430 

5,590 

540 

450 

320 

547 

7,440 

212 

201 

•  For  a  list  of  tlie  Survey  publications  on  gold  and  silver  see  Bull.  No.  315,  pp.  89-92, 
1907.  * 

*  See  ante,  p.  93. 

'^  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  71,  p.  298,  1897. 

«*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142,  p.  1409,  1906.  Also  in  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  ind.  mln^rale,  Sept.- 
Oct.,  1906. 

•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  309,  1896.  Compare  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  Eng.,  vol.  26,  p.  290,  1896. 

f  Min.  pet.  Mitth..  vol.  12,  p.  195,  1891. 

» Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  40,  p.  611,  1888.  For  other  examples  see 
Stelzner-Bergeat,  Die  Erzlagerstatten,  pp.  69-70.  See  also  J.  Catharinet.  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  vol.  79,  p.  127,  1905,  on  gold  in  the  pegmatite  of  Copper  Mountain,  British  Colum- 
bia. R.  W.  Brock  (idem,  vol.  77,  p.  511,  1904)  reports  gold  in  British  Columbian  por- 
phyries. 

»  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Minn.  Eng.,  vol.  31,  p.  808,  1901. 
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These  figures  suggest  a  very  general  distribution  of  gold  in  rocks 
of  all  kinds.  J.  R.  Don,**  however,  in  an  extended  investigation  of 
the  Australian  gold  fields,  found  that  the  deep-seated  rocks  con- 
tained gold  only  in  association  with  pyrite.  When  pyrite  was  absent, 
gold  was  absent  also.  The  country  rocks  of  the  vadose  region,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  generally  impregnated  with  gold,  even  at  a  dis- 
stance  from  the  auriferous  reefs,  and  Don  supposes  ttiat  the  metal  was 
probably  transported  in  solution.     This  point  will  be  discussed  later. 

Gold  occurs  principally  in  the  free  state  or  alloyed  with  other 
metals,  such  as  silver,  copper,  mercury,  palladium,  rhodium,  bis- 
muth, and  tellurium.  Leaving  detrital  or  placer  gold  out  of  account, 
its  chief  mineral  associates  are  quartz  and  pyrite.  Its  connection 
with  pyrite  is  so  intimate  that  some  writers  have  argued  in  favor  of 
its  existence  as  gold  sulphide,^  but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  that 
belief  is  very  inadequate.  No  unmistakable  gold  sulphide  has  yet 
been  found  as  a  definite  mineral  species,  nor  is  it  likely  to  form 
except  in  an  environment  entirely  free  from  reducing  agents.  The 
compounds  of  gold  are  exceedingly  unstable  and  the  metal  separates 
from  them  with  the  greatest  ease. 

On  the  petrologic  side  gold  is  most  commdnly  associated  with 
Tocks  of  the  persilicic  type,  such  as  granite  and  its  metamorphic 
derivatives.  I  refer  now  to  its  primary  occurrences.  It  is  not  rare 
in  association  with  dioritic  rocks,  but  in  rocks  of  subsilicic  character 
it  is  exceedingly  uncommon.  Its  very  general  presence  in  quartz 
veins  is  testimony  in  the  same  direction,  and  suggests  the  probability 
that  gold  is  more  soluble  in  silicic  magmas  than  in  those  richer  in 
bases.  The  auriferous  quartz  veins  were  probably  formed  in  most 
instances  from  solutions;  but  J.  E.  Spurr^  has  argued  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  true  magmatic  segregations.  This  view  was  developed 
by  Spurr  in  his  studies  of  gold-bearing  quartz  from  Alaska  and 
Nevada,  but  it  has  been  questioned  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  ^  and  others. 

The  composition  of  native  gold  is  variable.  The  purest  yet  found, 
from  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  according  to  A.  Leibius,*^  assayed 
as  high  as  99.8  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  mainly  copper  with  a 
trace  of  iron.     Gold  commonly  ranges  from  88  to  95  per  cent,  with 

«  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng..  vol.  27,  p.  504,  1807. 

"  See,  for  example,  T.  W.  T.  Atherton,  Rng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  52,  p.  608,  1801  ;  and 
A.  Williams,  idem.  vol.  53,  p.  451,  1802.  Williams  cites  an  auriferous  pyrite  from  Col 
orado  which  yielded  no  gold  on  amalgamation,  but  from  which  gold  was  extracted  by 
solution  in  ammonium  sulphide.  Gold  sulphide  is  soluble  in  that  reagent,  hence  the  in 
ference  that  it  may  have  been  present  in  the  ore.  See  also  a  paper  by  W.  Skey,  Trans. 
New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  3,  p.  216,  1870. 

•^  See  papers  In  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  33,  p.  288,  1008 ;  vol.  36,  p.  372.  1006. 
Also  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  360.  1006. 

«*  Treatise  on  Metamorphism  :  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  pp.  1048-1040,  1004. 
See  also  J.  B.  Hastings,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  36.  p.  647,  1006.  Hastings 
regards  the  Silver  Peak  ores  as  deposited  by  ascending  waters  along  lines  of  fracturing, 

'  Proc.  Roy.  See.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  18,  p.  37,  1884. 
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trntural  solvents  of  gold  appear  to  be  mimerous—that  is,  if 

iiH*orc)ed  experiments  are  all  trnstTvorthy.     G*  Bischof  "*  found 

jpcdd  was  held  in  solution  by  potassium  silicate,  and  Liversidge  ^ 

'  *    !o  di.ssolve  the  metal  by  digesting  it  with  either  potassium 

silicate  under  a  pressure  of  00  |>ounds  ta  the  square  inch. 

I'  "^  claims  that  gold  is  perceptibly  soluble  in  a  10  per  cent 

-carbonate  solution,  and  also  in  a  mixture  of  sodium  silicate 

[carbonate.     Solutions  of  alkaline  siiphides  have  l>een  found  by 

nil  authorities,  notably  by  W.  Skey,*  T.  Egleston,"  (i.  F>  Becker/ 

A,  Liversidge,^  ti>  he  effective  solveutK  of  gold;  and  Skey  reports 

cviTi  hydrogen  sulphide  attacks  the  metal  perceptiblj%    All  of 

f^  solvents  occur  in  natural  wateni- 

lutions  of  ferric  salts  are  also  capable,  under  proper  conditions, 
i^ssoiving  gold.  According  to  H.  Wurtz,*  ferric  sulphate  and 
chloride  are  both  effective*  P,  C.  Mcllhiney  *  found  that  the 
hruh  acted  on  the  metal  only  in  presence  of  oxygen,  which  serves 
to  render  the  ferric  salt  an  efficient  carrier  of  chlorine.  Some  experi- 
ments by  H.  K.  Stokes,^  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logiral  Survey,  showed  that  ferric  chloride  and  also  cupric  chloride 
dissolve  gold  easily  at  200^<  The  reactions  are  revei-sible,  and  gold 
i«  n'lli'itosited  on  cooling.  Ferric  sulphate,  according  to  Stokes,  does 
UOt  dissolve  gold  unless  chlorides  are  also  present.  Perhaps  the 
pseudomorph  of  gold  after  botryogen,  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron, 
desciibed  by  W.  D.  Campbell,*^  may  have  originated  from  some  solu- 
tion in  ferric  salts. 

The  usual  laboratory  solvent  for  gold,  aqua  regia,  owes  its  efficiency 
lo  the  liberation  of  free  chlorine.  T.  Egleston  '  asserts  that  traces  of 
nitrate-^  with  chlorides  in  natural  waters  can  slowly  dissolve  the 
nictal.  J.  K,  Don™  found  that  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  1  part  in 
1^50  of  water,  in  presence  of  manganese  dioxide,  would  take  gold  into 
itioii.  R*  PeaiTe  **  heated  gold  and  a  solution  containing  40  grains 
■«mon  salt  to  the  gallon,  with  a  few  drops  of  stilphuric  acid  and 
-  i^ganese  dioxide,  and  obtained  partial  solution.  T,  A.  Rick- 
»  rich  Cripple  Creek  ore,  which  contained  manganic 


^ 


'loc.  New  South  Wales,  toI.  21.  p.  303,  18fl3, 
<*th„  ToL  U,  p.  328,  1800. 
^-olnnd  InsU  toI.  3,  p.  ai«.  1870;   vol  5,  p*  882,  1872, 

-K  MiiL  Ed^,,  roh  0.  p.  639,  isao-ai. 

■^  ser..  v<>l.  m,  p.  207.  ISST. 
Mm  SfQuUi  WAles,  TQl.  27,  p.  303^  1803. 
fVkl.  n.  fil,  1858. 


-vi.  J.4,  p.  457,  1881.     Campbeirs  observation  needs  to  be 
ta  the  Thames  gold  field,  New  Zealand. 
8.  n.  454,  1879-^0. 

to  Don,  ferric  salts  are  not  effective  solvents 
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According  to  V.  Lenher,**  the  tellurides  of  gold  are  probably  not 
definite  compounds,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  alloys.  Attempts  at 
the  synthesis  of  a  distinct  compound  failed.  B.  Brauner,*  however, 
asserts  that  crystalline  "  polytellurides  "  can  be  formed,  which  dis- 
sociate upon  heating,  leaving  the  compound  AujTe  as  an  end  product. 
Theoretically,  the  telluride  Au^Teg  should  also  be  capable  of  exist- 
ence. 

Although  gold  is  primarily  a  magmatic  mineral,  it  is  also  trans- 
ported in  and  deposited  from  solutions.  Many  occurrences  of  gold 
indicate  this  fact  very  plainly.  O.  Dieffenbach,^  for  instance,  men- 
tions gold  incrusting  siderite  at  Eisenberg,  near  Corbach,  in  Grer- 
many.  O.  A.  Derby  ^  reports  films  of  gold  on  limonite,  from  Brazil. 
A.  Liversidge  ^  found  it  in  recent  pyrite,  which  formed  on  twigs  in 
a  hot  spring  near  Lake  Taupo,  New  Zealand.  J.  C.  Newbery  ^  men- 
tions gold  in  a  manganiferous  iron  ore  coating  quartz  pebbles,  the 
quartz  itself  being  free  from  gold.  In  the  sinter  of  Steamboat 
Springs,  Nevada,  G.  F.  Becker^  found  both  gold  and  silver;  3,408 
grams  of  sinter  gave  0.0034  of  gold  and  0.0012  of  silver.  Gold  is 
also  reported  by  J.  M.  Maclaren  *  in  the  siliceous  sinter  of  the  hot 
springs  at  Whakarewarewa,  New  Zealand.  R.  Brauns  *  has  described 
gold  as  a  cement  joining  fragments  of  quartz.  The  specimen  of 
cinnabar,  from  a  fissure  in  Colusa  County,  California,  mentioned  by 
J.  A.  Phillips,^  which  was  covered  by  a  later  deposit  of  gold,  is  also 
suggestive.  All  of  these  occurrences  are  best  interpreted  on  the  as- 
.  sumption  that  the  gold  was  precipitated  from  solution ;  and,  indeed, 
they  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise. 

«  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  24,  p.  358.  1002.  See  nlso  R.  D.  Hall  and  V.  Lenher, 
Idem,  p.  910. 

*Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  55,  p.  391,  1880. 
*•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1854,  p.  324. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  28,  p.  440,  1884. 

•Jour.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  11,  p.  262,  1877. 
^  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,  vol.  9,  p.  52,   1868. 
»  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13.  p.  344,  1888. 

*  Geol.   Mag.,   1006,  p.  511. 

<  Chemlsche  MIneralogle,  p.  400,  1896. 

i  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  35,  p.  390,  1879. 
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The  natural  solvents  of  gold  appear  to  be  numerous — ^that  is,  if 
the  recorded  experiments  are  all  trustworthy.  G.  Bischof  *  found 
that  gold  was  held  in  solution  by  potassium  silicate,  and  Liversidge  ^ 
was  able  to  dissolve  the  metal  by  digesting  it  with  either  potassium 
or  sodium  silicate  under  a  pressure  of  90  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
C.  Doelter  ^  claims  that  gold  is  perceptibly  soluble  in  a  10  per  cent 
sodium-carbonate  solution,  and  also  in  a  mixture  of  sodium  silicate 
and  bicarbonate.  Solutions  of  alkaline  suphides  have  been  found  by 
several  authorities,  notably  by  W.  Skey,*  T.  Egleston,*^  G.  F.  Becker,^ 
and  A.  Liversidge,^  to  be  effective  solvents  of  gold;  and  Skey  reports 
that  even  hydrogen  sulphide  attacks  the  metal  perceptibly.  All  of 
these  solvents  occur  in  natural  waters. 

Solutions  of  ferric  salts  are  also  capable,  under  proper  conditions, 
of  dissolving  gold.  According  to  H.  Wurtz,*  ferric  sulphate  and 
ferric  chloride  are  both  effective.  P.  C.  Mcllhiney  *  found  that  the 
chloride  acted  on  the  metal  only  in  presence  of  oxygen,  which  serves 
to  render  the  ferric  salt  an  efficient  carrier  of  chlorine.  Some  experi- 
ments by  H.  N.  Stokes,^  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  showed  that  ferric  chloride  and  also  cupric  chloride 
dissolve  gold  easily  at  200°.  The  reactions  are  reversible,  and  gold 
is  redeposited  on  cooling.  Ferric  sulphate,  according  to  Stokes,  does 
not  dissolve  gold  unless  chlorides  are  also  present.  Perhaps  the 
pseudomorph  of  gold  after  botryogen,  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron, 
described  by  W.  D.  Campbell,*^  may  have  originated  from  some  solu- 
tion in  ferric  salts. 

The  usual  laboratory  solvent  for  gold,  aqua  regia,  owes  its  efficiency 
to  the  liberation  of  free  chlorine.  T.  Egleston  '  asserts  that  traces  of 
nitrates  with  chlorides  in  natural  waters  can  slowly  dissolve  the 
metal.  J.  R.  Don*^  found  that  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  1  part  in 
1,250  of  water,  in  presence  of  manganese  dioxide,  would  take  gold  into 
solution.  R.  Pearce  "  heated  gold  and  a  solution  containing  40  grains 
of  common  salt  to  the  gallon,  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
some  manganese  dioxide,  and  obtained  partial  solution.  T.  A.  Rick- 
ard  ®  treated  a  rich  Cripple  Creek  ore,  which  contained  manganic 

•Lehrb.  chem.  phys.  Geol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  843. 

*Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  27,  p.  303,  1893. 

"  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  11,  p.  328,  1890. 

''Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  3,  p.  216,  1870;  vol.  5,  p.  382,  1872. 

«  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  9,  p.  639.  1880-81. 

^Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33,  p.  207.  1887. 

»Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  27,  p.  303,  1893. 

»Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  26.  p.  51,  1858. 

♦  Idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  293,  1896. 
i  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  650,  1906. 

*  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  14,  p.  457,  1881.  Campbell's  observation  needs  to  be 
verified.     The  specimen  was  found  in  the  Thames  gold  field,  New  Zealand. 

»  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  8,  p.  454,  1879-^0. 

"*  Idem,  vol.  27,  p.  564,  1897.  According  to  Don,  ferric  salts  are  not  effective  solvents 
for  gold. 

-  Idem,  vol.  22,  p.  739,  1893. 

•  laem,  vol,  26,  p.  978,  1S96. 
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oxides,  with  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  and  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  and  practically  all  of  the  gold  dissolved.  On  im- 
mersing in  this  solution  a  fragment  of  black,  carbonaceous  shale,  the 
gold  was  reprecipitated.  How  far  solutions  of  this  kind  can  be  pro- 
duced in  nature  is  uncertain ;  but  the  extreme  dilution  of  the  solvents 
may  be  offset  by  their  prolonged  action.  The  laboratory  processes 
all  tend  to  accelerate  the  reactions.  V.  Lenher's  observation,*  that 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  presence  of  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  the 
dioxides  of  manganese  and  lead,  dissolves  gold,  is  probably  not  appli- 
cable to  the  discussion  of  natural  phenomena. 

The  experiment  by  Rickard  just  cited  is  especially  suggestive  as 
illustrating  the  ease  with  which  gold  is  redeposited  from  its  solutions. 
So  far  as  gold  is  concerned,  the  reducing  agents  are  numberless,  and 
many  of  them  occur  in  nature.  Organic  matter  of  almost  any  kind 
will  precipitate  gold,  and  such  matter  is  rarely,  if  ever,  absent  from 
the  soil.  Gold,  therefore,  although  it  may  enter  into  solution,  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  very  far.  On  mere  contact  with  ordinary  soils  it 
would  be  at  once  precipitated. 

Gold  is  also  thrown  out  of  solution  by  ferrous  salts,  by  other  metals, 
and  by  many  sulphides,  especially  by  pyrite  and  galena.*  According 
to  Skey  one  part  of  pyrite  will  precipitate  over  eight  parts  of  gold. 
The  sulphides  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  molybdenum,  mercury,  silver,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  and  arsenic,  and  several  arsenides,  all  act  in  the 
same  wey.  So  too  does  tellurium,  according  to  V.  Lenher,^  and  also 
the  so-called  tellurides  of  gold.  If  the  latter  were  definite  com- 
pounds, they  could  hardly  behave  as  precipitants  for  one  of  their 
constituent  elements. 

Silver,  like  gold,  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Its  presence  in 
igneous  rocks,  together  with  gold,  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  its  existence  in  sea  water  was  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
A.  Liversidge  *^  found  it  in  rock  salt,  seaweed,  and  oyster  shells,  while 
W.  N.  Hartley  and  H.  Ramage  ^  discovered  spectroscopic  traces  of 
silver  in  a  large  number  of  minerals.  Out  of  92  iron  ores  of  all 
classes  only  four  were  free  from  silver,  and  it  was  generally  detected 
in  manganese  ores  inid  bauxite.     Blende,  galena,  and  the  pyritic  ores 

«  Jour.   Am.   Chem.   Soc,   vol.   2(>,  p.   550,   1004. 

••See  C.  Wilkinson,  Tran.s.  Koy.  Soc.  Victoria,  vol.  8,  p.  11,  1866.  W.  Skey,  Trans. 
New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  3,  p.  225,  1870  ;  vol.  5,  pp.  370,  382,  1872.  A  Liyersidge,  I'roc. 
Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  27,  p.  30.3.  1893. 

<"  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  24,  p.  355,  1002.  Also  K.  L).  Hall  and  V.  Lenher,  idem 
p.   910. 

«'  For  a  list  of  the  Survey  publications  on  gold  and  silver  see  Bull.  No.  315,  pp.  89-92, 
1907. 

•Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  71.  p.  298,  1897. 

f  Idem,  vol.  71,  p.  533,  1897. 
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almost  invariably  contain  it.  Argentiferous  galena,  silver-lead  ore, 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  metal. 

Unlike  gold,  silver  occurs  not  only  native,  but  in  many  compounds. 
The  sulphides,  sulphosalts,  and  halogen  compounds  are  best  known ; 
but  selenides,  telfurides,  arsenides,  antimonides,  and  bismuthides  also 
exist.  These  minerals  or  groups  of  minerals  are  best  considered 
separately. 

Native  silver,  like  native  gold,  is  rarely  if  ever  pure.  It  commonly 
contains  admixtures  of  gold,  copper,  and  other  metals  in  extremely 
variable  proportions.  Silver  amalgam,  for  instance,  ranges  from 
27.5  to  95.8  per  cent  of  silver,  with  from  72.5  to  3.6  per  cent  of  mer- 
cury. In  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  silver  is  often  embedded  in 
native  copper,  each  metal  being  nearly  pure. 

In  most  cases  native  silver  is  a  secondary  mineral.  It  is  often 
found  in  gossan,  and  R.  Beck"  mentions  films  of  silver  upon  the 
scales  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  Mansfeld  copper  shales.  According 
to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  ^  the  native  silver  of  Kongsberg  is  largely  formed  by 
reduction  from  argentite,  although  a  derivation  from  proustite  may 
also  be  observed.  The  silver  thus  formed  is  commonly  filiform.  In 
a  subordinate  degree  crystallized  silver  appears  as  a  primary  deposit 
from  solutions.  Vogt  regards  a  solution  of  silver  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate as  the  source  of  the  metal,  probably  because  of  its  association 
with  calcite,  and  thinks  that  ferrous  compounds  or  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances are  the  precipitants.     Pyrite  precipitates  the  silver  as  sulphide. 

The  reduction  of  silver  and  its  complete  precipitation  in  the  metal- 
lic state  by  organic  matter  was  long  ago  observed  by  H.  de  Senar- 
mont.^  T.  A.  Rickard  ^  also  found  that  it  was  thrown  down  as  a 
metallic  coating  upon  a  black,  carbonaceous  shale.  The  reduction  of 
the  sulphide  by  hydrogen  is  also  possible,  but  less  likely  to  occur 
under  natural  conditions.*'  Any  reaction,  however,  which  generated 
nascent  hydrogen  in  contact  with  silver  solutions  would  precipitate 
the  metal. 

The  nature  of  the  silver  solutions  in  metalliferous  veins  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  Apart  from  Vogt's  suppositions,  it  seems  probable  that 
silver  sulphate  may  be  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  sulphide.  That 
salt,  however,  would  almost  certainly  be  transformed  into  chloride 
by  the  chlorides  present  in  percolating  waters.  Silver  chloride, 
although  soluble  with  difficulty,  is  not  absolutely  insoluble,  and  very 
dilute  solutions  of  it  may  well  take  part  in  the  filling  of  veins.  It 
has  long  been  known,  also,  that  silver  is  dissolved  by  solutions  of 

«  Ore  Deposits,  Weed's  translation,  p.  371. 
^Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1899,  pp.   113,  177. 
<^Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32,  p.  140,  1851. 
''Trans.  Am.  Inst.  MIn.  Eng.,  vol.  26,  p.  978,  1896. 

*  See  G.  Bischof,  Lehrb.  chem.  phys.  Geol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  856.  Also  J.  Margottet, 
Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  85,  p.  1142,  1877. 
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ferric  sulphate,  a  reaction  which  has  recently  been  studied  by  H.  N. 
Stokes  <>  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
The  reaction,  2Ag+Fe2(SOj8=Ag,SO^+2FeS04,  is  reversible,  and 
crystallized  silver  is  redeposited  on  cooling.  Stokes  also  found  that 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  at  200°,  was  an  eflFective  solvent  of 
silver,  this  reaction,  like  the  other,  being  reversible.  Pseudomorphs 
of  cerargyrite,  ruby  silver,  argentite,  and  stephanite  after  native 
silver  are  mentioned  by  Dana.^ 

The  natural  arsenides,  antimonides,  and  bismuthides  of  silver  are 
imperfectly  known.  An  arsenide,  AggAs,  was  described  by  H.  Wurtz,*^ 
under  the  name  huntilite.  Wurtz  also  reported  an  antimonide, 
animikite,  Ag^Sb.  Both  minerals  were  found  in  the  Silver  Islet 
mine,  Lake  Superior.  The  commoner  antimonide,  dyscrasite,  varies 
from  AggSb  to  Ag^Sb.  The  bismuthide,  chilenite,  is  perhaps  Ag^Bi. 
All  of  these  minerals  need  careful  study,  especially  from  a  synthetic 
point  of  view. 

Silver  sulphide,  AgaS,  is  found  in  nature  in  two  forms — the  iso- 
metric argentite,  which  is  a  common  ore,  and  the  rare  orthorhombic 
acanthite.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  silver  compounds  to  prepare, 
and  is  formed  whenever  moist  hydrogen  sulphide*  comes  into  con- 
tact with  any  other  silver  salt,  or  with  the  metal  itself.  As  crystal- 
lized argentite  it  has  been  prepared  in  several  ways.  J.  Durocher  ^ 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  silver  chloride 
at  high  temperatures.  J.  Margottet  ^  prepared  argentite  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  sulphur  over  silver  at  a  low  red  heat.  With  selenium 
or  tellurium  vapor  the  corresponding  selenide  and  telluride  of  silver 
were  formed.  J.  B.  Dumas  ^  obtained  the  ciystallized  sulphide  by 
the  same  process.  F.  Roessler  *  crystallized  argentite  and  the  selenide 
from  solution  in  molten  silver,  and  the  selenide  also  from  fused  bis- 
muth. C.  Geitner,^  by  heating  silver  to  200°  with  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  obtained  argentite.  Silver  sulphite,  heated  with 
water  to  the  same  temperature,  broke  down  into  argentite  and  crys- 
tallized silver.  According  to  E.  Weinschenk,^  argentite  is  produced 
when  silver  acetate  and  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate  are 
heated  together  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube.  In  this  case  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphocyanate  yields  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  the 
actually  effective  reagent.     Finally,  W.  Spring '^  found  that  silver 

«  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  649,  1906. 

^  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  20. 

«  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  27,  pp.  55,  124,  1879. 

<*  Dry  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  attack  silver. 

*Compt.   Rend.,  vol.  :V2,  p.  825,  1851. 

f  Idem,  vol.  85,  p.  1142,  1877. 

"  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  55,  p.  147,  1859. 

»  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  9,  p.  31,  1895. 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  129,  p.  358,  1864. 

S  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17.  p.  497.   1890. 

*Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  1^,  pp.  ^'24,  1002, 1883;  vol.  17.  p.  1218,  1884. 
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and  sulphur  could  be  forced  to  combine  by  repeated  compression 
together  of  the  two  finel^^  divided  elements.  The  pressure  employed 
was  6,500  atmospheres.  Silver  and  arsenic  also  unite  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Some  of  these  syntheses  evidently  have  no  exact  parallel  in  nature. 
Probably  the  natural  reactions  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Sulphur, 
sulphur  dioxide,  or  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  either  upon  metallic  silver 
or  upon  any  of  its  naturally  available  compounds,  solid  or  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  sulphide  is  formed.  Its  crystallization,  which  is  accel- 
erated by  :he  laboratory  methods,  is  presumably  a  question  of  time, 
aided  by  the  slight  solubility  of  the  compound.  The  last  remark, 
obviously,  appliejs  to  many  other  sulphides  also.  The  reduction  of 
sulphate  solutions  by  organic  matter  is  another  probable  mode  of 
generation. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  argentite  is  easily  reduced  to  sil- 
ver. Indeed,  silver  sulphide  is  the  most  readily  reducible,  that  is, 
the  least  stable,  of  all  the  commoner  sulphides.  This  is  illustrated 
by  its  heat  of  formation,  which  is  low  compared  with  that  of  other 
sulphides.  The  following  data,  giving  heats  of  formation  from  solid 
metal  and  solid  sulphur,  are  furnished  by  Julius  Thomsen.**  The 
figures  are  for  small  calories. 

Hcatfi  of  formation  of  various  sulphides. 

PbS 20,430 

('u,S_--     20,270 

HgS 16,890 

AgS 5.340 

On  the  other  hand,  silver  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  and  other  sulphides.^  H.  N.  Stokes,^ 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  found  that 
marcasite,  heated  with  silver  carbonate  and  potassium  bicarbonate 
solution  at  180°,  precipitated  silver  sulphide.  According  to  R. 
Schneider,'^  bismuth  sulphide  precipitates  silver  sulphide  from  a 
nitrate  solution.  A.  Gibb  and  R.  C.  Philip.^  also  working  with  silver 
nitrate  solutions,  found  that  cuprous  sulphide  precipitated  silver  sul- 
phide, while  copper  or  cuprous  oxide  threw  down  metallic  silver. 
Reactions  of  this  class  doubtltss  assist  in  the  secondary  enrichment  of 
ore  bodies,  the  silver  being  dissolved  above  and  redeposited  Mow. 
In  changes  of  this  order  the  thermal  values  and  also  the  differing 
solubilities  of  all  the  compounds  taking  part  in  the  phenomena  need 
to  be  considered,  but  the  data  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known. 

"  Thermochemlsohe  Untersnchiingen,  vol.  3,  p.   455,  1883. 

''  See  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  3,  p.  225,  1870. 

'•  Econ.  fieol.,  vol.  2,  p.  10.  1007. 

''Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  vol.  41,  p.  414,  1890. 

'•  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  En^.,  vol.  36,  p.  GG7,  1906. 

1431>9— Bull.  330--08 36 
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The  selenide  of  silver,  naumaniiite,  Ag.Se,  is  a  well-known  but  rare 
mineral.  A  sulphoselenide,  aguilarite,  Ag^SSe,  has  also  been  de- 
scribed. Xauniannite  often  contains  lead,  due  to  admixtures  of  the 
load  selenide. 

Hessite  is  the  normal  telluride  of  silver,  Ag/fe.  Stutzite,  Ag^Te,  is 
a  more  doubtful  substance.  The  synthesis  of  hessite  by  Margottet  has 
already  been  mentioned.  B.  Brauner"  also  obtained  it  by  the  same 
method.  K.  D.  Hall  and  V.  Ijcnher ''  prepared  the  compound  by  re- 
ducing silver  tellurite,  and  they  also  found  that  a  telluride  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  action  of  tellurium  upon  silver  solutions. 

Eucairite,  CuAgSe;  stromeyerite,  CuAgS;  sternbergite,  AgFegSj; 
and  frieseite,  AgoFe.S^,  are  rare  silver-bearing  minerals. 

The  sulphosalts  formed  by  silver  with  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth  are  quite  numerous.    Some  of  them  are  important, 
ores;  others  are  mineralogical  rarities;  but,  on  account  of  their  inter- 
relationships, all  are  significant.    They  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Smithite AgAsSj Monoclinic. 

Miargyriti* AgSbS, Monoclinic. 

Matildite .VgBiS, ^   (?) 

Proustite AgaAsS, i Uhoinbohedral. 

Xanthoconite Ag^AsSa Monoclinic. 

Pyrargyrite AgaSbSa Rhombohedral. 

Pyrostilpiiite _Ag,SbS, Monoclinic. 

TapaliMto^ Ag.BiTe, Massive; 

Stephaiiitc VgjJ^bS^ Ortliorhonibie. 

Pcanvitc     Ag.,AsSu Monoclinic. 

Polybasito  __  ___       _  Ag„SbS„ Ortborbonibir. 

Polyargyrito      .  -  Ag24^'b..S,.. -Isometric. 

Scbapbarbite ._Ag,PbHi,S6 Orthoiiiombic. 

Krongnianlite     .   VgnPbSbjSo Isometric. 

Andoritc-       __    AgIM)Sb.S«_ Ortborhonibic. 

Scbirniorito ( Ag..Pb)  JU.S,. Massive. 

Diapboritr ( Ag„Pb  )58l^S,, Ortborliombic. 

Froicslcbenitc ( Ag,,Pl))r.Sl)^S„ Monoclinic. 

Several  other  snlphosaUs  of  lead  and  copper  also  contain  replace- 
ments of  silver  of  considerable  importance.  Tennantite,  Cu^AsoS^, 
contains  up  to  13. (C)  per  cent  of  silver;  and  tetrahedrite,  CugSboS^,  up 
to  ol.;>  per  cent.  In  cosaiite,  PI)..Bi  ,S.,ciis  much  as  15.GG  per  cent  of 
silver  has  })een  fomul.  The  tin  and  germanium  sulphosalts,  canfield- 
ite,  Ag^SnS,.,  and  ar<i:yro(lite,  Ag^CieS,;,  are  very  rare  minerals.  Small 
admixtures  of  any  of  these  compounds  with  other  sulphides,  how- 
ever, would  render  the  latter  useful  ores  of  silver. 

Several  of  {\h'>o  sidphosalts  have  been  j)repared  synthetically.  J. 
Durocher  '  claims  to  have  o])taine(l  them  by  heating  mixed  chlorides 

"  .Tonr.  ("hom.   Soc.   vol.  ."►."►,  p.  :{SS,   ISSJ). 
''.Tour.  Am.   Cliem.  Soc.  vol.  24.  p.  010.   1002. 
'■('ontjiins   soino   sulpluir   partly   I'eplaclnj;  tellurium. 
^  Compt.   Uond..  \o\.  '.Vi,  v.  H'iT),  \"«iTA. 
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of  silver  and  antimony,  or  silver  and  arsenic,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Details  are  not  given.  H.  de  Senannont,"  by  heating  a 
salt  of  silver  to  temperatures  ranging  from  250°  to  850°  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  sulpharsenite  or  sulphantimonite  hi  an  excess  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  succeeded  in  producing  pyrargyrite  and  prous- 
tite.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  with  the  potassium 
sulphantimonate,  KaSbS,,  I.  Pouget  ^  obtained  the  amorphous  com- 
pound AggSbSa,  equivalent  in  composition  to  pyrargyrite.  C. 
Doelter  ^  prepared  miargyrite,  pyrargyrite,  and  stephanite  by  a  modi- 
fication of  Senarmont's  method.  Silver  chloride,  mixed  with  a  sodium 
carbonate  solution  of  potassium  sulphantimonate  in  varying  propor- 
tions, was  heated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  sealed  tubes  to  80°-150°. 
Pyrargyrite  was  most  easily  formed;  miargyrite  appeared  only  once. 
Doelter''  also  heated  silver  chloride  with  antimony  trichloride,  sul- 
phide, or  oxide  in  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  obtained  similar  results, 
H.  Sommerlad  ^  prepared  pyrargyrite,  miargyrite,  and  stephanite  by 
heating  antimony  sulphide  and  silver  chloride  together.  With  arsenic 
trisulphide,  proustite  was  formed.  The  same  species,  and  also  polyar- 
gj^rite,  were  produced  when  the  component  sulphides  were  fused 
together  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  According  to  R.  Schnei- 
der,^ potassium  bismuth  sulphide,  KBiSg,  added  to  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  precipitates  the  compound  AgBiSo.  This,  crystallized  by 
fusion,  becomes  matildite.  Matildite  was  also  made  by  Roessler^ 
when  the  sulphides  of  silver  and  bismuth  were  allowed  to  crystallize 
together  from  solution  in  molten  bismuth. 

From  these  syntheses  it  is  evident  that  the  sulphosalts  of  silver 
are  easily  formed,  and  by  various  methods.  Those  which  involve 
fusion  are  probably  not  operative  in  nature,  for  the  ores  under  con- 
sideration are  commonly  associated  with  gangue  minerals  which 
could  not  be  formed  in  that  way.  Quartz,  calcite,  fluorite,  barite, 
etc.,  are  vein  minerals  which  can  be  deposited  only  from  solution, 
and  the  same  rule  must  hold  for  the  accompanying  sulphides.  Solu- 
tions of  silver,  produced  by  oxidation  of  ores,  probably  react  with 
great  slowness  upon  sulphur  compounds  of  arsenic,  antimyny,  or 
bismuth;  and  the  new  minerals  are  produced  under  varying  condi- 
tions. The  nature  of  the  primary  sulphides  and  of  the  infiltrating 
solutions,  together  with  conditions  of  concentration  and  temperature, 
determines  the  character  of  the  sulphosalts  to  be  formed.  These  con- 
ditions are  still  unknown,  at  least  quantitatively,  and  so  far  as  the 

«  Ann.  cliim.  phys..  M  ser.,  vol.  32,  pp.   171-173,   1851. 

K'ompt.  Uend.,  vol.   124,  p.   ir>18,  1897. 

*■  Allgera.  cheni.  MIneralogle,  p.  ir»2. 

•'Zeltschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.   11.  p.  29,   188G. 

*•  ZeltKchr.  anoij;.  Chemle.  vol.  ir»,  p.  173.  1897  ;    vol.  18,  p.  420,  1898. 

^  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser..  vol.  41.  p.  414,  1890. 

"  Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  9,  p.  31,  1895. 
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natural  phenomena  are  concerned ;  but  tlie  syntheses  give  hints  which 
may  aid  in  their  future  discovery.  It  is  also  possible  that  arsenical 
or  antimonial  solutions  may  react  upon  silver  compounds,  such  as 
argentite  or  the  chlorides,  and  so  form  sulphosalts  of  different  kinds. 
The  supposable  reactions  are  many,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  ones  have  operated  in  any  particular  case. 

The  haloid  ores  of  silver  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These  are 
represented  by  three  distinct  and  several  intermediate  mineral 
species;  the  three  being  cerargyrite,  or  horn  silver,  AgCl;  bromyrite, 
AgBr,  and  iodyrite,  Agl.  Embolite  is  a  chlorobromide ;  iodobromite 
is  represented  by  the  formula  2 AgCl.2 AgBr. Agl ;  cuproiodargyrite 
is  near  CuAglg,'  and  miersite  is  an  isometric  iodide  of  silver,  the 
conmioiier  iodyrite  being  hexagonal." 

All  of  these  minerals  are  secondary,  and  appear  for  the  most  part 
in  the  upper  levels  of  ore  bodies.  Infiltrating  solutions  of  chlorides, 
bromides,  or  iodides  act  upon  the  oxidation  products  of  the  primary 
ores,  and  precipitate  these  relatively  insoluble  species.  They  are 
not  absolutely  insoluble,  however,  and  probably  crystallize  very 
slowly  from  extremely  dilute  solutions.  A  form  of  silver  chloride 
identical  in  appearance  with  cerargyrite  was  prepared  by  F.  Kuhl- 
mann  ''  when  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was  allowed  to  mix  very 
gradually  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  The  two  solutions  were 
separated  by  a  porous  layer  of  asbestos,  pumice,  or  platinum  sponge, 
through  which  they  slowly  commingled.'  Such  a  blending  of  solu- 
tions may  take  place  in  nature,  through  layers  of  decomposed  rock 
substance,  such  as  a  sandy  clay  or  a  gossan. 

The  minerals  of  copper  are  nuicli  more  numerous  than  those  of 
silver,  and  represent  a  wider  range  of  composition.  No  oxidized  ores 
of  silver  are  known,  but  copper  is  found  not  only  as  oxide,  but  also  in 
silicates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  arsenates,  carbonates,  a  basic  nitrate. 
and  an  oxychloi-ide.  The  metal  is  easily  oxidizable,  and  is  also  easily 
reduceiJ ;  it  therefore  occurs  both  as  luitive  copper  and  in  its  many 
compounds. 

Native  copper  is  commonly,  if  not  always,  a  secondary  mineral, 
either  deposited  from  solution  oi'  formed  by  the  reduction  of  some 
solid  compound.  Pseudomorphs  of  coj)per  after  the  oxide,  cuprite, 
are  well  known;  and  remarkably  perfect  pseudomorphs  after  azurite^ 

"  See  (J.  T.  Trior  nnd  L.  .1.  Speiuer.  Mineraloj;.  Mni;..  vol.  IH,  p.  174.  1002,  for  a  Erenernl 
paper  on  the  cernr^yrite  ;;r(uip.  U.  H.  Kosniami  i  Leopoklinn.  vol.  'AO,  pp.  103,  liO.'i,  1804  » 
has  discussed  tho  fonn.itlon  of  tliose  ores  from  :\  Ihennocliemical  point  of  view.  A  min- 
eral  liMviiij;  the   fornnila   "JONjK'I  4  AgCl    hsis  l>ee!»   <ull«'d   hiiniit.MJaylte. 

'' Compt.  Rend.,  vol.    \'2.  p.  :*.74.   is.n;. 

'■  11.  Dehray  also  crystallized  Ihe  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  sliver  from  aqueous 
solutions  i!i  merctiiic  nil  rate.  Compt.  Kend..  vol.  70.  p.  00r>,  1.S70.  This  process  can 
liiirdly  be  a   reproduction  of  natural  conditions. 
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from  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  have  been  described  by  W.  S. 
Yeates.«  According  to  W.  Lindgren,^  a  vein  of  metallic  copper  at 
Clifton,  Arizona,  appeal's  to  have  been  formed  from  chalcocite. 
Examples  of  this  general  character  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

T.  Carnelley  ^  has  shown  that  metallic  copper  is  perceptibly  at- 
tacked and  di^ssolved  by  distilled  water,  and  much  more  so  by  saline 
solutions  resembling  those  existing  in  nature.  The  direct  solubility 
of  the  sulphides  was  considered  earlier  in  this  chapter,  and  also  the 
formation  of  strong  sulphate  solutions  by  oxidation  of  pyrite  ores. 
P'rom  solutions  such  as  these,  but  very  dilute,  the  greater  deposits  of 
native  copper  appear  to  have  been  formed. 

In  the  Lake  Superior  region  the  greatest  known  deposits  of  metallic 
copper  are  found.''  Its  original  home,  perhaps  as  sulphide,  was  in 
the  unaltered  igneous  rocks,  but  its  concentrations  are  now  found 
in  the  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  amygdaloids.  In  the  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  it  acts  as  a  cement,  and  it  also  replaces 
pebbles  and  even  bowlders  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Some  of  the 
masses  of  copper  are  enormous;  one,  for  example,  found  in  the  Min- 
nesota mine  in  1857,  weighed  about  420  tons.  It  is  associated  with 
other  minerals  of  hydrous  origin,  such  as  epidote,  datolite,  calcite, 
and  zeolites,  and  calcite  crystals  are  known  which  had  been  coated 
with  copper,  and  then  overgrown  w  ith  more  calcite.  Lane  also  men- 
tions a  quartz  crystal  which  had  been  corroded  and  mainly  replaced 
by  copper.  Frequently  the  copper  incloses  nodules  of  native  silver, 
which  were  evidently  precipitated  first  and  then  enveloped  by  the 
baser  metal.  Had  these  metals  been  deposited  from  a  fused  magma 
they  would  have  formed,  not  separately,  but  as  an  alloy.  The 
reducing  agent,  according  to  Pumpelly,  was  probably  some  compound 
of  iron,  oxide  or  silicate;  and  R.  U.  Irving  substantiates  this  opinion 
by  citing  particles  of  cementing  copper  which  inclosed  cores  of 
magnetite.  Pumpelly \s  conclusion  was  based  upon  the  constant  asso- 
ciation of  the  Lake  Superior  coi)per  with  epidote,  delessite,  and  the 
green  earth  silicates,  all  of  which  are  ferriferous.  H.  N.  Stokes  ^ 
has  found  that  hornblende  and  siderite  can  precipitate  metallic  cop- 
per from  a  sulphate  solution  heated  to  200°.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, also,  ferrous  sulphate,  pyrite,  and  chalcocite  are  capable,  accord- 
ing to  Stokes,  of  reducing  cupric  sulphate  to  the  metallic  state.     Cop- 

«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  ad  ser.,  vol.  38,  p.  405,  1889. 

^•Prof.  Taper  U.  s.  (Jeol.  Survey  No.  48,  p.  101.  1005. 

«^  Jour.  ('hem.  Soc,  vol.  30,  p.  1,  1876.  See  also  R.  Meldrum,  Chem.  News,  vol.  78, 
p.  209,  1H98. 

«*  See  H.  Credner,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1869,  p.  1.  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol. 
2,  p.  348,  1871  :  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  1873  ;  and  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  13, 
p.  253,  1878.  M.  E.  Wadsvvorth,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  7,  p.  1,  1880.  R.  D.  Irving, 
Mon.  IT.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  5,  chapter  10,  1883.  A.  C.  Lane,  Rept.  State  Bd.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey Michigan.  1903,  p.  239. 

'  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  648,  1906. 
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per  itself  reacts  with  ciipric  sulphate  solutions,  reducing  them  to 
cuprous  form.  When  such  a  scTiution  of  cuprous  sulphate  is  produced 
at  a  high  temperature,  it  deposits  crystallized  metallic  copper  upon 
cooling.**  In  this  way  a  hot  ascending  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  may 
dissolve  copper  and  redeposit  it  at  a  higher,  cooler  level.  H. C.  Riddle,^ 
by  heating  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  cupric  chloride,  and  potas- 
sium bicarbonate  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure, 
obtained  a  precipitate  containing  metallic  copper.  A.  Gautier  ^  has 
shown  that  suj>erheated  steam  will  reduce  cuprous  sulphide,  chalco- 
cite,  to  the  metallic  state,  according  to  the  reaction — 

Cu,S+2H20=2Cu-fS02-f2H2. 

Some  experiments  conducted  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  (ieological  Survey  '^  are  very  suggestive  as  regards  the 
crystallization  of  copper  and  silver.  Water,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
tremolite  were  heated  together  during  three  and  a  half  days,  at  465° 
to  540°,  in  a  steel  bomb  lined  with  a  silver-plated  copper  tube.  The 
tube  was  attacked  near  its  base,  and  the  two  metals  were  redeposited 
in  separate  crystals  in  the  upper  and  cooler  regiom?  of  the  apparatus. 
In  the  lower,  hotter  part  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  was  formed. 

In  some  cases  organic  matter  is  evidently  the  reducing  agent.  H. 
de  Senarmont ''  showed  that  copper  solutions  were  thus  reduced  at 
temperatures  between  150^  and  250°.  R.  Beck  f  mentions  native  cop- 
per filling  the  marrow  cavities  of  fossil  bones  in  the  Peruvian  sand- 
stones of  Corocoro,  Bolivia.  The  films  of  copper  often  found  in 
shales,  as,  for  example,  near  P^nid,  Okhihoma,^  were  doubtless  pre- 
cipitated by  substances  of  organic  origin.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  copper  readily  undergoes  oxidation,  yielding 
cuprite,  malachite,  and  sometimes  azurite.  All  of  these  species  are 
known  to  occur  as  coatings  upon  the  native  metal.  On  buried  Chi- 
nese copper  coins  of  the  seventh  century  A.  F.  Roger's  *  identified  cu- 
prite, malachite,  azurite,  and  occasional  crystals  of  metallic  copper. 
In  the  last  case  the  oxidation  had  been  followed  by  a  reduction. 
Other  similar  exami)les  are  known. 

"  stokes,  loc.  c'it.      See  also  earlier  Investigations  cited  by  Stokes. 

''.lour.  (Jeol..  vol.  9,  p.  4;J0.  1001;  and  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  2(>.  p.  377,  1001.  c;. 
Fernekes  ( Kron.  (Jeol.,  vol.  2,  p.  o.si,  1007)  has  also  described  the  precipitation  of  copper 
from  neutral  chloride  .solutions  by  FeCl-. 

'■  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142,  p.  1465,  1000. 

'*  Preliminary  notice  by  F.  E,  Wright.  Science,  vol.  25.  p.  380,  1907. 

^  Ann.  chim.  phys..  3d  ser..  vol.  32,  p.  140,  1851. 

f  Ore  Deposits.   Weed's  translation,  p.  400. 

0  See  E.  Ilaworth  and  J.  Bennett,  Bull.  (ieol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  12,  p.  2,  1900. 

*  The  association  of  copper  ores,  other  than  native  copper,  with  organic  remains  is  by 
no  means  rare.  For  example.  E.  .1.  Schmitz  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  26.  p.  101, 
1806)  mentions  impregnations  of  copper  in  fossil  wood  in  the  IVrmiau  of  Texas.  l*ercy 
(Metallurgy,  vol.  1.  p.  211.  1875)  refers  to  a  cupriferous  peat  in  Wales  which  had 
actually  been  worked  as  an  ore.      Its  ash  contained  about  3  per  cent  of  copper. 

'  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  31,  p.  43,  1903. 
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Among  the  less  important  ores  of  copper  there  are  three  arsenides, 
an  antimonide,  some  selenides,  and  a  telhiride.  The  arsenides  are 
domeykite,  CuyAs;  algodonite,  CU(,As;  and  whitneyite,  CuyAs. 
Mohawkite  is  a  domeykite  containing  several  per  cent  of  cobalt  and 
nickel.  Domeykite  was  produced  artificially  by  G.  A.  Koenig,"  who 
passed  the  vapor  of  arsenic  over  red-hot  copper.  Ilorsfordite  is  the 
antimonide,  CugSb.  Two  selenides  are  known,  namely,  berzelianite, 
CugSe,  and  umangite,  CugSe^.  Crookesite  is  a  selenide  of  copper, 
silver,  and  thallium,  and  rickardite  is  the  telluride,  Cu^Te^.  In  the- 
electrolytic  refining  of  copper  at  Baltimore  considerable  quantities 
of  tellurium  accumulate  in  the  slimes.  It  was  probably  diffused  as 
telluride  of  copper  in  the  original  ores. 

The  sulphides  of  copper  and  its  double  sulphides  with  iron  are  the 
most  important  ores  of  -this  metal.  Their  composition  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  formula^: 

Chalcoeite Cu^S. 

CoveHite CuS. 

Chalcopyrite CuFeSo. 

Chalmersite  ^ CuFenSa. 

Cubanite CiiFeaS4. 

Bornite*' CuoFeS^. 

To  this  list  the  rare  cobalt  copper  sulphide,  carrollite,  CuCooS^,  may 
be  added. 

Several  of  these  species  have  been  found  as  furnace  products,  or 
obtained  by  intentional  syntheses.  As  a  furnace  product,  chalcopy- 
rite has  been  several  times  reported ;  and  A.  X.  Winchell  ^  found  it, 
together  with  bornite,  thus  formed,  probably  by  sublimation,  at  Butte, 
Montana.  On  another  product  from  the  same  locality,  W.  P.  Head- 
den  ^  discovered  cubanite.  Chalcopyrite  was  first  prepared  by  J. 
Fournet,^  who  simply  fused  pyrite  and  copper  sulphide  together. 
F.  de  Marigny  ^  obtained  bornite  by  fusing  pyrite  with  copper  turn- 
ings and  sulphur,  a  process  essentially  identical  with  Fournet's,  the 
difference  in  product  probably  depending  upon  the  proportions  of 
the  materials  used. 

J.  Durocher,'^  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  the  vapor 
of  copper  chloride,  obtained  copper  sulphide  in  hexagonal  tables. 
H.  de  Senarmont  *  heated  a  solution  containing  ferrous  and  cuprous 

«  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  10,  p.  439,  1000. 

*See  E.  Hussak,  Centralbl.  Mln.  Geol.  Pal.,  1006,  p.  'MV2.  K.  S(hiipl<ler  (Jour,  prakt. 
Chemle.  2d  ser.,  vol.  52,  p.  555,  1895)  gives  the  fornuil.i  here  nssl^neil  to  chalinersite  to 
cubanite. 

•"  Formula  as  established  by  B.  J.  Harrington,  Am.  .lour.  Scl.,  4th  ser..  vol.  16,  p.  151, 
1903.     The  older,  commonly  accepted  formula  is  CuaFeSn. 

*Am.  Geologist,  vol.  28,  p.  244.   1901. 

"  Proc.  Colorado  Scl.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  39.  1905. 

f  Ann.  mines.  3d  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  3,  1833. 

"  Compt.  Uend.,  vol.  58,  p.  967,  1864. 

*  Idem,  vol.  32,  p.  825,  1851. 

*  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32,  p.  166,  1851. 
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chlorides,  sodium  persulphide,  and  a  large  excess  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate to  250°,  and  so  i^roduced  an  amorphous  precipitate  having 
the  composition  of  chalcopyrite.  According  to  C.  Doelter,**  malachite, 
heated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  to  80°-90°  in  a  sealed  tube, 
yields  covellite.  Cupric  oxide,  heated  to  200°  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  was  converted  into  covellite;  at  higher  temperatures 
chalcocite  formed.  By  gently  heating  a  mixture  corresponding  to 
2Cu()+Fe^O..  in  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide,  Doelter  obtained  chal- 
copyrite; and  from  a  mixture  of  cuprous,  cupric,  and  ferric  oxides 
in  the  same  gas  at  100°  to  200°  he  i^repared  bornite.  E.  Weinschenk  ^ 
effected  the  synthesis  of  both  chalcocite  and  covellite  by  heating 
cuprous  or  cupric  solutions  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  80° 
in  sealed  tubes.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the 
sulphocyanate  serves  merely  as  a  source  of  hydrogen  sulphide  under 
pressure. 

At  several  of  the  French  thermal  springs,  Bourbonne-les-Bains, 
Plombieres,  etc.,  A.  Daubree '^  found  Roman  coins  and  metals,  upon 
which,  derived  from  the  bronze,  chalcocite,  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  and 
tetrahedrite  had  formed.  Simihir  observations  were  made  by  C.  A. 
de  (jouvenain ''  at  Bourbon-FArchambault.  E.  Chuard  *'  found  chal- 
copyrite upon  bronze  articles  from  the  Swiss-  lake  dwellings.  In  all 
of  these  instances  the  copper  of  the  bnmze  had  been  attacked  by 
waters  containing  either  hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  sulphides. 

Of  these  sulphide  ores,  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  and  chalcocite  are  by 
far  the  most  important.  Chalcopyrite  and  bornite  are  probably  the 
primary  comj)ounds  from  which  the  others  are  in  most  cases  derived, 
and  they  have  been  repeatedly  identified  as  of  magmatic  origin.  In 
Tuscany,  according  to  B.  Lotti,^  pynte,  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  chalco- 
cite, and  sometimes  blende  or  galena,  occur  in  ser2)entinized  rocks  as 
original  segregations.  Similar  occurrences  in  Servia  are  reported  by 
R.  Beck  and  Baron  W.  von  Fircks;  ^  and  in  dioritic  rocks  at  Ookiep, 
Namaqualand,  by  A.  Schenck.''  In  a  pegmatite  near  Princeton, 
British  Columbia,  J.  F.  Kemp  '  found  bornite,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  primary  mineral.  To  original  sources  of  this  kind, 
segregated  or  disseminated  sulphides,  the  other  concentrations  of 
copper  ores  may  reasonably  be  attributed.    These  minerals  are  found 

"  Zeltschr.  Kryst.   Min.,  vol.   11,   pp.  :M   :UJ.   1880. 

"  Idem,  vol.  17.  p.  497.  1800. 

'•Ann.  mines,  7th  ser.,  vol,  8.  p.  4'M),  1875;  Compt.  Kend..  vol.  80,  p.  461,  1875: 
filudes  synth^tiques  de  geologic  exp<?rimentale,    pp.   72-80. 

•'  Compt.   Kend.,  vol.  80,  p.   1297,   1875. 

'•  Idem,  vol.  118,  p.  194,  1891. 

'Bull.  Soc.  g^ol.  Relg.,  vol.  3,  Mem.,  p.  179,  1889. 

"  Zeitschr.  prakt.  (Jeol.,  1901,  p.  821. 

'•  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  }xoo\.  Oesell..  vol.  58,  Verhandl..  p.  ()4,  1901.  See  also  W.  H.  Weed. 
Kng.  and  Min.  .Tour.,  vol.  79.  p.  272.  1905. 

'  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Kng.,  vol.  81,  p.  182,  1901.  See  also  .1.  Catherinet,  Eng.  and 
MiD.  Jour.,  vol.  79,  p.  125,  1905. 
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also  in  veins,  in  contact  zones,  and  as  impregnations  or  replacements 
in  sedimentary  rocks,  but  the  home  of  the  copper  in  the  first  place 
nuist  have  been  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  To  these  primitive  ores 
the  syntheses  by  fusion  may  have  some  relation ;  secondary  deposi- 
tions originated  by  other  methods. 

From  chalcopyrite  or  bornite,  commonly  admixed  with  pyrite,  the 
other  ores  of  this  group  are  generated.  At  a  locality  in  the  Altai 
Mountains,  says  P.  Jeremeef,"  every  stage  of  transition  from  chalco- 
pyrite to  chalcocite  may  be  observed.  In  the  secondary  enrichment 
of  copper  ores,  pyrite  plays  an  important  part.  Cupric  solutions, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  ores  in  the  upper  levels  of  an  ore  body,  react 
upon  pyrite,  and  chalcocite  is  formed.  This  reaction  has  been  par- 
tially studied  by  H.  V.  Winchell,^  who  treated  cupriferous  pyrite 
with  dilute  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide  and 
obtained  films  of  cuprous  sulphide.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic,  lead, 
and  zinc  precipitated  copper  sulphide  from  sulphate  in  the  same  way. 
Chalcocite  is  thus  formed  both  from  pyrite  and  zinc  blende,  accord- 
ing to  W.  Lindgren,^  at  Clifton  and  Morenci,  in  Arizona.  Chalcocite 
itself  alters  into  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  and  covellite,**  the  last  species 
being  almost  invariably  of  secondary  origin.  Covellite  heated  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  was  found  by  H.  N.  Stokes «  to 
yield  chalcocite;  and  chalcocite  reacts  with  copper  sulphate  to  form 
both  covellite  and  native  copper.  The  precipitation  of  chalcocite  by 
pyrite  was  also  verified  by  Stokes.^  In  short,  these  minerals  are  quite 
generally  convertible  one  into  another  by  very  varied  reactions,  and 
their  paragenesis,  therefore,  must  be  studied  independently  for  each 
deposit  in  which  they  occur.^  No  simple  rules  can  be  formed  to  cover 
all  cases,  and  a  part  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  reactions  are  reversible. 

Among  the  sulphosalts  there  are  a  number  containing  copper,  as 
follows : 

Chalcostiblte CuSbSj. 

Emplectite CuBiS^. 

Stylotypite* (Mi.nSbSa. 

Bournonlte CuPbSbSs. 

Wittichenite CuaBiSs. 

Alkenite CuPbBiSs. 

•  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  31,  p.  508,  1899. 

»  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  14,  p.  269,  1903.  See  also  T.  T.  Reed,  Bull.  Am.  Inst. 
MIn.  Eng.,  March,  1906,  p.  261,  and  E.  C.  Sullivan,  idem,  January,  1907,  p.  143. 

«•  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  43,  pp.  182-186,  1905. 

^  See  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  56. 

«  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  14,  1907. 

f  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  186,  p.  44,  1900. 

»  At  Copper  Mountain,  British  Columbia,  according  to  Kemp  (Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  11, 
1905),  the  original  ore  was  bornite:  and  from  that  mineral  covellite  with  limonite,  then 
chalcocite,  and  finally  chalcocite  with  chalcopyrite  were  successively  derived.  See  also 
J.  Catharinet,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79,  p.  125,  1905. 

*  Copper  partly  replaced  by  silver  and  iron. 
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Euargite Cu^AsS^. 

Famatiiiite CUjSbS^. 

Tennaiitite CUsASsSr. 

Teti-ahedrite Cu„Sb,S7. 

Klaprotholite CUcBi.S,. 

Epigenite" i CuiASsS.i. 

Cuprobismutite . CiuBigS,,. 

The  foregoing  formula?  are  typical,  and  make  no  allowance  for  the 
frequent  replacements  of  copper  by  other  metals,  or  of  bismuth, 
antimony,  and  arsenic  by  one  another.  For  example,  there  are  inter- 
mediate mixtures  between  tennantite  and  tetrahedrite,  and  bismuth, 
presumably  as  Cu^BigST,  is  sometimes  present  in  them.  There  are 
also  varieties  of  these  minerals  containing  very  notable  proportions 
of  silver,  mercury,  zinc,  or  lead;  but  all  reduce  to  the  same  general 
type  of  formula. 

R.  Schneider,^  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  con- 
taining bismuth  trichloride  and  cuprous  chloride,  obtained  a  precipi- 
tate having  the  composition  of  wittichenite.  By  subsequent  fusion 
this  product  assumed  the  character  of  the  natural  mineral.  In  a 
later  investigation ''  he  treated  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  with  the 
potassium  salt  KBiSo,  and  produced  a  compound  which,  after  special 
purification  and  fusion,  resembled  emplectite.  He  also  prepared 
omplectite  by  fusing  cuprous  sulphide  and  bismuth  sulphide  together. 
The  synthesis  of  bournonite  was  effected  by  C.  Doelter*'  when  a 
proper  mixture  of  the  chlorides  or  oxycompounds  of  copper,  lead,  and 
antimony  was  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  redness.  Above  that  temperature  the  antimony  com- 
pounds volatilize.  Evidently  the  sulphosalts  of  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony can  be  generated  only  at  relatively  low  temperatures.  By 
heating  cuprous  chloride  with  antimony  sulphide  to  300°,  H.  Som- 
uierlad  ^-  prepared  chalcostibite.  Another  preparation,  correspond- 
ing to  CuoSb^S-,  was  similarly  obtained.  By  fusing  together  their 
component  elements,  in  proper  proportign,  F.  Ducatte  ^  obtained 
emplectite,  aikenite,  and  wittichenite. 

Of  these  sulphosalts,  only  enargite,  tetrahedrite,  tennantite,  and 
bournonite  are  at  all  common.  The  other  species  are  raritias.  Enar- 
gite is  an  important  ore  at  Butte,  Montana,  and  in  the  Tintic  mines, 
Utah,  it  is  the  parent  of  a  number  of  rare  copper  arsenates.  Of 
the  latter  class,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  enargite,  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand  ^  has  identified  olivenite,  erinite,  tyrolite,  chalcophyllite,  cli- 

"  Copper  partly  replaced  by  Iron, 

M'opTj:.  Annalen.  vol.   127.  p.  81G.   1S(U>. 

*■  .Tour,  prakt.  Chemle.  ser.  2,  vol.  40.  p.  504.  1889. 

rfZeitsclM-.   Kryst.  MIn..  vol.  11,  p.  38.  1880. 

'  Zeitschr.  anor;;.  (Mieiiile.   vol.   18,  p.  420.   1808 

^Thesis.    Tiiiv.    Paris.    1002. 

"  Bull.  U.  S.  Ueol.  Survey  No.  20,  1885,  and  No.  55,  1889. 
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noclasite,  mixite,  conichalcite,  and  chenevixito.  Several  other  natural 
arsenates  of  copper  are  known,  and  a  number  of  phosphates;  but 
they  need  no  further  consideration  here. 

The  two  oxides  of  copper,  cuprite,  CuoO,  and  tenorite,  CuO,  are 
well-known  ores  of  secondary  origin.  Cuprite,  which  is  by  far  the 
more  common,  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  furnace  product," 
and  also  as  an  incrustation  upon  ancient  objects  of  copper  or  bronze.^ 
Both  compounds  are  easily  prepared  synthetically.  Crednerite  is 
another  oxidized  compound,  having  the  formula  CuaMn^Og.  An 
earthy  oxide  of  manganese  containing  copper  is  known  as  lampadite. 

Cuprous  chloride,  nantokite,  CuCl,  and  the  iodide,  marshite,  Cul, 
are  rare  minerals  of  slight  importance.  The  oxychloride,  atacamite, 
CugCl  (OH) 3,  is  more  common,  and  in  Chile  it  has  some  significance 
as  an  ore.^  Several  syntheses  of  it  have  been  reported.  F.  Field* 
obtained  atacamite  by  the  action  of  calcium  hypochlorite  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate.  C.  Friedel  ^  obtained  it  by  heating  a  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  with  cuprous  oxide  to  250°.  Neither  of  these  syn- 
theses, however,  corresponds  to  any  probable  process  in  nature.  The 
observed  development  of  atacamite  upon  ancient  copper  and  bronze 
gives  a  better  notion  of  its  genesis.  G.  Tschermak  ^  reports  an  alter- 
ation of  atacamite  to  malachite,  and  has  shown  that  the  change  can 
be  artificially  reproduced  when  the  oxychloride  is  slowly  digested 
with  sodium  bicarbonate.  Pseudomorphs  of  chrvsocolla  after  ata- 
camite have  been  described  by  C.  Barwald.^ 

The  sulphates  of  copper,  normal,  basic,  and  double,  are  represented 
by  a  number  of  mineral  species,  but  only  two  of  them  are  important. 
These  are  the  normal  salt,  chalcanthite,  CuS04.5H^,0;  and  the  basic 
brochantite,  Cu4S04(OH)q.  Chalcanthite  is  deposited  in  crystalline 
form  by  the  evaporation  of  cupriferous  mine  waters,  and  in  some 
localities  it  is  actually  a  w^orkable  ore.  For  example,  at  Copaquire, 
Chile,  according  to  H.  Oehmichen,*  chalcanthite  is  found  in  signifi- 
cant quantities  as  an  impregnation  in  partially  decomposed  gi'anitic 
rocks,  associated  with  some  malachite,  azurite,  and  chrvsocolla. 
Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  are  also  present,  the  oxidation  of  the  latter 
mineral  having  furnished  the  sulphate.  Brochantite,  a  rarer  species, 
appears  to  be  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  W.  Lind- 
gren  *  has  called  attention  to  its  presence  in  the  Clifton-Morenci  mines 
of  Arizona,  where  it  occurs  in  fibrous  forms  which  might  easily  be 

"See,  for  example,  A.  Arzruni,  Zeitschr.  Kryat.  Miu..  vol.  18.  p.  58,  1891. 

*  In  addition  to  cases  already  cited,  see  A.  Lacroix,  Bull,  Soc.  min..  vol.  0,  p.  175. 

'"  For  a  description  of  an  atacamite  ore  IxMiy,  see  .1.  A,  W.  Murdoch,  Trans.  Inst.  Min. 
Met.,  vol.  9,  p.  300.  1901. 

"  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24,  p.  123.  1862. 

«  Compt.   Rend.,  vol.  77.  p.  211.   1873. 

^Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Uelchsanstalt,  vol.  23,  Min.  Mitth..  p.  41. 

'Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mir...  vol.   7,  p.   100.   1883. 

*  Zeitschr.  praljt.  deal.,  1902.  p.  147. 

<  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  43,  p.  119,  1^05. 
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mistaken  for  malachite.  F.  Field"  prepared  brochantite  artificially 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  caustic  potash.  S.  Meunier ''  obtained  it  when  copper  sulphate 
solution  was  allowed  to  act  during  eleven  months  upon  fragments  of 
galena.    Apparently,  brochantite  is  easily  formed  by  natural  reactions. 

Two  basic  carbonates  of  copper  are  common  secondary  ores.  They 
are  malachite,  Cuo(OH)oCO,,  and  azurite,  Cu,(OH)2(C08)j,  Both 
species  are  formed  in  the  upper  portions  of  ore  deposits,  by  the 
action  of  carbonated  w^aters  upon  copper  compounds,  or  by  reactions 
between  cupreous  solutions  and  limestones.  They  also  are  found  in 
the  patina  of  ancient  bronzes.  A.  de  Schulten  ^  prepared  malachite 
by  heating  precipitated  copper  carbonate  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monium carbonate  on  a  water  bath  during  eight  days.  Later,^  upon 
heating  a  solution  of  copper  carbonate  in  carbonated  water,  he  ob- 
tained a  precipitate  of  malachite.  L.  Michel  ^  reproduced  azurite, 
together  with  the  basic  nitrate,  gerhardtite,  by  leaving  a  solution  of 
copper  nitrate  in  contact  with  fragments  of  Iceland  spar  for  several 
years. 

Two  silicates  of  copper,  dioptase  and  chrysocolla,  are  well-known 
minerals.  Dioptase,  CuH2Si04,  is  rare;  chrysocolla,  CuSiO^.'iHoO,  is 
common.  A.  C.  Becquerel  f  obtained  dioptase  artificially  by  allowing 
a  solution  of  potassium  silicate  to  diffuse  very  slow^ly  into  one  of 
copper  nitrate.  ChrysocoHa  is  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  per- 
colating waters,  carrying  silica,  upon  other  soluble  compounds  of 
copper.  Possibly,  also,  it  may  be  produced  during  processes  of  sec- 
ondary enrichment.  K.  C.  Sullivan  "  has  shown  that  powdered  shale, 
feldspar,  biotite,  etc.,  will  withdraw  copper  from  sulphate  solutions, 
the  reaction  being  one  of  double  decomposition.  The  ordinary  sili- 
cates lose  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  which  pass  into  solution  and  are 
replaced  by  copper.  The  cupriferous  product  may  be  partly  silicate 
and  partly  hydrous  oxides,  but  its  investigation  is  as  yet  incomplete. 

MERCURY. 

Unlike  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  mercury  appears  to  be  not  widely 
diffused  in  nature,  although  it  nuist  be  admitted  that  minute  traces  of 
the  element  are  easily  overlooked.  Very  small  quantities  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  can  be  determined  by  fire  assay,  but  the  volatilit}^  of 
mercury  prohibits  its  detection  by  such  simple  means. 

«  Phil.  Majr..  4th  sor.,  vol.  LM.  p.   12;i,  1802. 
^  Conipt.  Uend.,  vol.  SO,  p.  (JSO.  1H7H. 
'•  Idpm,  vol.  110.  p.  2()L',  ISOO. 
''  Idem,  vol.  122.  p.  i:ir.2,  181)0. 
'^  Hull.   Soc.  niin..  vol.   l."'.,  p.  I'M.  1800. 
M'onipt.   Rend.,   vol.   07.   p.    1081.    \Hi\s. 

0  Va'ou.  (ieol.,  vol.  1.  I).  ()7,  1005.  Complete  report  in  Hull.  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey  No.  312, 
1907. 
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Apart  from  the  natural  ainalgaius  of  silver  and  gold,  which  have 
ah'eady  been  mentioned,  mercury  occurs  in  the  following  minerals: 

Native  mercury Ilg. 

Cinnabar HgS. 

Metacinnabaritea llgS. 

Tiemannite llgSe. 

Coloradoite JIgTo. 

Onofrite Ilg(S.Se). 

Lehrbachite JIgSe-fPbSe. 

Livingstonite HgSb^S,. 

Montroydite HgO. 

Calomel ' Ug.Ch. 

Terlinguaite llgjClO. 

Eglestonite Ilg^ClA 

To  these  must  be  added  kleinite,  a  curious  sulphato-chloride  of 
one  of  the  mercurammonium  bases.  Ammiolite  and  barcenite  are 
antimonates  or  antimonites  of  mercury,  of  uncertain  composition. 
The  native  iodide  of  mercuiy  is  said  to  exist,  but  its  character  is 
more  than  doubtful.  Mercury  is  also  found  in  some  tetrahedrite,  in 
proportions  varying  as  high  as  17  per  cent. 

Very  few  of  these  minerals  have  any  economic  significance.  Cin- 
nabar is  almost  the  sole  ore  of  mercury,  although  the  native  metal  is 
sometimes  found  in  notable  quantities.  In  some  of  the  California 
mines  metacinnabarite,  the  black  sulphide,  w^as  once  abundant,  and 
tiemannite,  the  selenide  of  mercury,  w^as  commercially  worked  at  one 
time  in  the  Lucky  Boy  claim  in  Utah.^  Livingstonite  is  a  w^orkable 
ore  at  Huitzuco  in  Mexico,  and  barcenite  is  a  substance  produced  by 
its  oxidation.''  Montroydite,  terlinguaite,  eglestonite,  and  kleinite 
are  secondary  minerals,  which  occur  in  small  quantities  as  derivatives 
of  cinnabar,  in  the  mines  of  Brewster  County,  Texas.**  Calomel  has 
been  found  at  several  localities,  but  always  as  a  secondary  species. 

Mercuric  sulphide,  as  shown  in  the  list  of  mineral  species,  occurs 
in  two  forms — the  red,  rhombohedral  cinnabar  and  the  black,  iso- 

«  (Jiiadaloazarite  Is  melacinnabnrite  containing  a  little  zinc. 

"See  a.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  I'A,  p.  385,  1888. 

*•  E.  Halse  (Trans.  North  of  England  Inst.  Mln.  and  Mech.  Eng.,  vol.  45,  p.  72,  1895- 
96)  has  described  this  locality,  lie  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  ores  to  solfataric 
action.  J.  Mactear  (Trans.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.,  vol.  4.  p.  (J'.),  isoro.  II.  F.  Collins  (Idem, 
p.  120),  and  J.  D.  Vlllarello  (Mem.  Soc.  cient.  Ant.  Alzate.  vol.  V.),  p.  1)4,  1002:  vol.  20, 
p.  889,  1903;  and  vol.  23.  p.  395,  1906)  have  also  describtHl  the  Mexican  quicksilver 
deposits.     Mactear  regards  them  all  as  of  aqueous  and  probably  of  thermal  origin. 

*  See  A.  .7.  Moses,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  IG.  p.  253,  1903.  Kleinite  was  erro- 
neously described  by  A,  Sachs,  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1905,  p.  lOJM.  Its  true  compo- 
sition was  first  Indicated  by  Hillebrand,  Am.  .lour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  21,  p.  85,  1906,  and 
later  confirmed  by  Sachs,  (,'entralbl.  Min.  (leol.  Pal.,  190(i,  p.  200.  For  data  concerning 
the  Terllngua  and  other  deposits  of  Brewster  County,  see  B.  F.  IIlll,  Am.  .Tour.  Sci..  4th 
ser.,  vol.  16.  p.  251.  1903;  E.  P.  Spalding.  Eng.  and  Min.  .Tour.,  vol.  71,  p.  749.  1901; 
It.  T.  IIlll.  idem.  vol.  74.  p.  305,  1902;  W.  B.  Phillips,  idem.  vol.  77.  p.  160.  1904;  vol. 
18,  p.  212.  1904;  M.  P.  Kirk  and  .1.  W.  Malcolmson.  idem.  vol.  77,  p.  6S4,  1904;  and 
W.  P.  Blake.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng..  vol.  25.  p.  68,  1896.  For  a  full  discussion,  with 
analyses,  of  the  composition  of  the  Terllngua  minerals,  see  W.  F.  Hillebrand  and  W'.  T. 
Schaller,  .Tour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  29,  p.  1180,  1907. 
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metric  nietacinnabarite.  To  the  one  species  the  artificial  product 
vermilion  corresponds,  while  the  ordinary  precipitated  sulphide, 
familiar  to  all  analysts,  is  amorphous  and  black.  Vermilion  is  pre- 
pared by  many  processes,  which  differ  in  detail,  but  can  be  referred 
to  two  simple  types."  Mercury  and  sulphur,  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  unite  directly,  and  upon  subliming  the  product  the  scarlet  pig- 
ment is  obtained.  The  other  general  process  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  black  sulphide,  when  acted  upon  by  solutions  of  alkaline  sul- 
phides, can  be  converted  into  the  red  form.  To  these  fundamental 
processes,  the  wet  and  the  dry,  the  various  syntheses  of  crystalline 
cinnabar  correspond,  with  the  wet  m.ethods  predominating. 

According  to  Fouque  and  Levy,^  J.  Durocher  obtained  cinnabar  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  mercuric  chloride  at  a  red  heat. 
They  also  state  that  Deville  and  Debray  prepared  the  mineral  by 
heating  the  black  precipitated  sulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  100°. 

C.  Doelter's  experiments^  w^ere  also  conducted  in  sealed  tubes. 
Crystals  of  cinnabar  were  formed  when  metallic  mercury  was  heated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  at  70°  to  90°  during  six  days.  By  heating 
mercury  with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  a  water  bath  he 
also  produced  both  cinnabar  and  the  black  modification. 

Several  syntheses  of  cinnabar  are  based  upon  the  solubility  of  mer- 
curic sulphide  in  alkaline-sulphide  solutions.  M.  C.  Mehu  "*  found 
that  the  mercuric  compound  was  insoluble  in  either  sodium  hydroxide 
or  sodium  sulphide,  but  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.  On  dilu- 
tion, the  mixture  deposited  the  black  sulphide;  but  upon  the  passage 
of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  solution  the  red  modification,  cinnabar, 
was  formed.  Acc^ording  to  S.  B.  Christy,^  amorphous  mercuric  sul- 
phide, heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alkaline  solutions  into  which 
hydrogen  sulphide  had  been  passed,  is  converted,  at  temperatures 
between  tiOO"^  and  ^250°,  into  cinnabar.  This  reaction  is  retarded  by 
the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  black  sulphide,  by  five  hours  of 
heating  to  180°  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphydrate,  was  also 
transformed  into  cinnabar.  A  similar  transformation  of  vermilion 
into  cinnabar  is  also  reported  by  A.  Ditte.^  When  an  excess  of  ver- 
milion is  slowly  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  it 
gradually  changes  into  the  crystallized  mineral.  The  reactions,  as 
interpreted  by  Ditte,  are  rather  complex,  and  involve  the  formation 
and  decomposition  of  two  double  sulphides,  KoHgSo  and  KsHg-^Sg. 

"  A  pood  summary  of  the  individual  methods  for  the  preparation  of  vermilion  Is  given 
In  Watts'  Diet.  Applied  Chem,,  vol.  2,  article  **  Mercury." 

"Synthase  dcs  min^raux  ot  dcs  rochos,  p.  :\\'.\.  These  data  seem  not  to  have  been 
publislied  previously,  but  to  appear  for  the  first  time  In  the  volume  cited. 

*-  Zeltschr.   Kryst.   Min..  vol,  11.  p.  .3.3,   1S80. 

''  .lahresber.   Chemie.   1870,  p.   'JX'2. 

«  Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  lid  ser.,  vol.  17,  p.  4.5.3.  1870. 

rCompt.  Kend.,  vol.  1)8,  pp.  12T1,  1^80,  1884, 
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The  results  are  also  modified  by  variations  in  temperature  and  in  the 
concentration  of  the  solutions  employed.  J.  A.  Ippen's"  observa- 
tions resemble  those  of  Christy.  The  black  precipitated  sulphide  of 
mercury,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide 
for  two  months  below  45°,  became  crystallized  as  cinnabar.  The 
same  black  sulphide,  similarly  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  failed 
to  yield  the  red  form. 

L.  L.  de  Koninck  ^  found  that  mercuric  sulphide  is  very  soluble  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  also  in  the 
sulphides  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  but  not  in  solutions  of 
sulphydrates.  Upon  slow  dilution  of  the  mercuric  solutions  thus 
obtained,  red  crystalline  cinnabar  was  precipitated.  Upon  rapid 
dilution,  the  black  amorphous  sulphide  was  thrown  down. 

E.  Weinschenk  ^  prepared  cinnabar  by  a  process  remotely  akin  to 
those  employed  by  Durocher  and  Doelter.  A  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  ammonium  sulphocyanate  was  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
from  four  to  six  days  at  a  temperature  between  230°  and  250°.  Both 
cinnabar  and  a  black  sulphide  were  obtained.  In  this  case  the  am- 
monium sulphocyanate  merely  served  as  a  generator  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which  was  the  active  reagent. 

Finally,  a  crystalline  mass  resembling  livingstonite  was  prepared 
by  A.  L.  Baker,**  who  fused  the  sulphides  of  mercury  and  antimony 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  syntheses  of  cinnabar  involve 
the  solubility  of  mercuric  sulphide  in  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphides 
or  sulphydrates.^  On  this  subject,  apart  from  synthetic  considera- 
tions, there  is  a  copious  literature,  and  the  earlier  observations  are 
by  no  means  concordant.  Even  the  recent  data  appear  to  be  often 
contradictory.  De  Koninck,  for  instance,  as  already  cited,  found 
that  the  sulphide  was  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphydrates ;  but  according 
to  G.  F.  Becker,^  this  statement  is  true  only  for  cold  solutions.  Mer- 
curic sulphide,  heated  with  a  sohition  of  sodium  sulphhydrate  on  the 
water  bath,  dissolves,  doubtless  forming  a  double  salt  of  the  formula 
HgS.nNaaS.  Salts  of  this  type  must  be  produced  whenever  mer- 
curic sulphide  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  Ditte's  re- 
searches have  told  us  something  of  their  nature.  The  solubility  of 
the  mercuric  sulphide  manifestly  depends  upon  considerations  of 
temperature,  pressure,  concentration,  and  the  nature  of  the  solutions 

"Mln.  pet.  Mitth..  vol.   14.  p.   114.  1894. 

*Ann.  Soc.  g<iol.  Belg.,  vol.  18,  p.  xxv,  1801. 

"Zeltschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  17,  p.  498.  1890. 

•'Cited  by  Dana.  Sy.stem  of  Mineralogy,  p.  110,  from  Chem.  News,  vol.  42,  p.  196,  1880. 

'According  to  G.  A.  Binder  (Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  12,  p.  382.  1892),  even  distilled 
water,  acting  on  cinnabar  for  five  weeks  at  90°.  will  dissolve  traces  of  the  mineral. 

f  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser..  vol.  33,  p.  199.  1887.  In  detail,  with  full  summaries  of 
earlier  work,  in  Mon.  V.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13.  chapter  15,  1888.  Also,  preliminary. 
In  Eighth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol  Survey,  pt.  2,  p.  985,  1889. 
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employed,  whether  neutral  salts,  sulphydrates,  or  polysulphides. 
That  mercuric  sulphide  is  precipitated  again  by  dilution  has  been 
shown  by  various  observers,  and  Becker"  reports  admixtures  of 
metallic  mercury  in  the  sulphide  thus  thrown  down.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  possible  explanation  of  the  frequent  association  of  free 
mercury  and  the  black  metacinnabarite,  although  relief  of  pressure 
may  be  in  some  cases  the  equivalent  of  dilution  as  a  precipitant. 
Organic  matter,  also,  is  a  probable  agent  of  reduction,  by  which  the 
metal  is  liberated-  Bituminous  substances,  such  as  idrialite,  nap- 
alite,  etc.,  are  commonly  associated  with  cinnabar;  and  at  the  Phoenix 
mine  in  California  an  inflammable  gas  issuing  from  cracks  in  the 
rocks  was  found  by  W.  H.  Melville  ^  to  have  the  following  com- 
position : 

Composition  of  pas  at  Phoenix  mine. 

CO, '- 0.74 

CH, (51.49 

N, 31.44 

O, 6.33 

100.00 

The  hydrocarbon  CH^,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the  first  member  of 
the  paraffin  series,  to  which  some  bitumens  belong.  Becker  '^  has 
shown  that  hydrocarbons  will  precipitate  mercuric  sulphide  from  its 
alkaline  solutions,  first,  probably,  as  metacinnabarite,  which  is  after- 
wards slowly  transformed  into  cinnabar.  Another  suggestion,  due  to 
A.  Schrauf,''  who  has  studied  the  occurrence  of  mercury  ores  in  Idria, 
is  that  the  metal  may  be  liberated  by  the  direct  dissociation  of  cin- 
nabar vapor.  He  also  ascribes  the  formation  of  some  metacinnaba- 
rite to  the  action  of  hydrogen  sul^^hide  upon  native  mercury.  Here 
again  we  are  reminded  that  the  same  point  may  be  reached  by  more 
than   one  road. 

According  to  Becker,'^  the  chief  deposits  of  mercurial  ores  are  all 
in  the  neighborhood  of  igneous  rocks,  from  which,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, they  were  originally  derived.  The  deep-seated  granites,  in 
his  opinion,  form  the  principal  source  of  the  mercury.  The  ore 
bodies  in  some  cases  fill  fissures,  fractures,  or  cavities  in  rocks,  the 
latter  being  commonly  of  sedimentary  character;  and  in  other  in- 
stances the  cinnabar  forms  impregnations  in  sandstone  or  limestone. 
The  ores  are  commonly  associated  with  j^yrite  or  marcasite,  sulphur, 

"  Loc.    fit. 

''  Moil.  U.  S.   <ie()I.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  ;{7;{,   lcS88. 

'■Mineral  Uesouices  I'.  S.  for  1S1)L\  p.  \:\\\,  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1893. 

•' .Tahrl*.  K.-k.  j?eo!.  Reicli.sanstalt.  vol.  41.  pp.  383,  3t)(»,  1892.  Schrauf  gives  many 
(•itali(»ns  of  literature  relative*  to  UKM-cury.  and  especially  to  the  mines  of  Idria. 

•  Mou.  r.  S.  <;t'ol.  Survey,  vol.  1:5,  1888.  and  al.so.  briefly,  in  Mineral  Resources  U.  S. 
for  181)1.*,  p.  139.  In  the  niono>,'raph.  Hecker  has  summed  up  the  conditions  at  all 
izuportaut  localities  as  known  in   1887. 
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calcite,  barite,  gypsum,  opal,  quartz,  and  other  secondary  minerals, 
and  show  distinct  evidence  that  they  have  been  brought  up  from 
below  in  solution."  In  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  evidence  of 
hydrous  or  solfataric  origin  is  very  clear.  A.  Liversidge,^  for  ex- 
ample, reports  mercury  and  mercuric  sulphide  in  hot-spring  deposits 
near  Ohaiawai,  New  Zealand;  and  in  3,403  grams  of  a  sinter  from 
Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada,  Becker  and  Melville^  found  0.0070 
gram  of  HgS.  In  Becker's  opinion  alkaline  solutions  containing 
sulphides  are  the  natural  solvents  of  the  mercurial  compounds; 
although  V.  Spirek,**  describing  the  deposits  at  Monte  Amiata,  Tus- 
cany, suggests  that  the  mercury  \vas  first  dissolved  as  sulphate  and 
precipitated  later  by  alkaline  polysulphides.  For  this  supposition 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  positive  evidence.  At  Idria  A.  Schrauf  ^ 
found  no  indications  of  the  existence  of  alkaline  thermal  springs — 
a  bit  of  negative  testimony  which  may  or  may  not  be  important.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume  that  the  mercurial  solutions  have 
been  the  same  at  all  localities.  In  fact,  they  must  have  varied  both 
in  their  chemical  composition  and  in  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  they  came  to  the  surface.  Even  the  differences  in  the  rocks 
through  which  tlie  solutions  travel  would  modify  their  properties. 

ZINC  AND  CADMIUM. 

Zinc,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  earlier  i^ortions  of  this  chapter, 
is  widely  diffused  in  the  rocks,  and  it  also  occurs  in  minute  propor- 
tions in  sea  water.  Cadmium  is  found  associated  with  zinc,  and 
the  very  rare  metals  gallium  and  indium  are  also  obtained  from  zinc 
ores. 

"  In  addition  to  Becljer's  monograph,  see  J.  A.  I'billips,  Quart.  Joiit.  CJeol.  ftoc,  vol.  35, 
p.  390,  1870;  and  .1.  I.e  Conte  and  W.  B.  Rising,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24,  p.  23, 
1882,  on  Sulphur  Bank,  California.  Le  Conte  (idem,  vol.  25,  p.  424,  1883)  has  discussed 
the  deposits  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  See  also,  on  Californlan  quicksilver  ores, 
W.  P^orstner,  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  7H,  pp.  385,  426,  1904  ;  and  in  Bull.  No.  27,  Cali- 
fornia State  Mining  Bureau.  Wendeborn  (Berg.  u.  hlittenm.  Zeitung.  vol.  63,  p.  274, 
1904)  has  descrtbed  mercury  deposits  In  Oregon;  and  G.  F.  Monckton  (Trans.  Inst.  Mln. 
Eng.  (British),  vol.  27,  p.  463,  1904)  those  of  British  Columbia.  F^or  a  recent  study  of 
the  mercury  mines  at  Mount  Avala.  Servla.  see  11.  F'ischer.  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  vol.  14, 
p.  245,  1906.  For  an  account  of  the  mines  at  Almaden,  Spain,  see  H.  Kuss,  Ann.  mines, 
7th  ser.,  vol.  13.  p.  39,  1878.  On  Iluancavellca,  l*eru,  see  A.  F.  Umlauff,  Bol.  Cuei-po 
ingen.  ralnas  Peru.  No.  7.  1904.  F.  Katzer  (Berg.  u.  hUttenm.  Jahrbuch.  vol,  55.  p.  145, 
1907)  has  descrn)€d  the  mercury  deposits  of  Bosnia.  A  list  of  the  principal  mercury 
deposits  of  the  world,  by  L.  Demaret.  Is  given  in  Ann.  des  mines  de  Belgique,  vol.  9, 
p.  35,   1904. 

"Jour.  Uoy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  11,  p.  262.  See  also  J.  Park,  Trans.  New 
Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  38,  p.  27.  1904.  Park  cites  another  memoir  by  A.  P.  Griffiths,  In 
Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.  Min.  Eng..  vol.  2,  p.  48. 

*•  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  344,  1888. 

«*  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1897,  p.  369;  idem,  1902,  p.  297.  Splrek  gives  references  to 
other  literature  concerning  Monte  Amiata.  See  also  R.  Rosenlecher,  Zeitschr.  prakt. 
Geol..  1S94.  I).  337.  on  this  and  other  Tuscan  deposits.  On  the  mines  of  Vallalta-Sagron, 
see  A.  Rzehak.  idem.  1905,  p.  325. 

«  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  vol.  41,  p.  379,  1892. 
143119— Bull.  330—08—37 
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Although  native  zinc  hcas  been  several  times  reported,  its  existence 
is  doubtful.  None  of  the  occurrences  is  completely  authenticated. 
The  fundamental  ore  of  zinc  is  the  sulphide,  ZnS,  known  as  sphal- 
erite, blende,  or  black-jack  when  crystallized  in  the  isometric  system, 
or  as  wurtzite  when  it  is  hexagonal.  Cadmium  is  found  almost  ex- 
clusively as  the  sulphide,  ZnS,  or  greenockite,  which  is  also  hex- 
agonal." Many  massive  blendes  are  really  mixtures  of  sphalerite 
and  wurtzite.^  The  rare  mineral  voltzite  is  an  oxysulphide  of  zinc, 
4ZnS.ZnO. 

Sphalerite,  wurtzite,  and  greenockite  have  all  been  prepared  syn- 
thetically, and  wurtzite  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  furnace 
product.''  According  to  IL  de  Senarmont,'-  sphalerite  is  formed  when 
zinc  solutions  are  heated  in  sealed  tubes  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
sulphide — a  method  which  was  also  employed  by  H.  Baubigny.* 
J.  Durocher^  2)repared  sphalerite  by  heating  zinc  chloride  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Cadmium  chloride  treated  in  the 
same  way  gave  greenockite. 

By  fusing  precipitated  cadmium  sulphide  with  potassium  carbonate 
and  sulphur  E.  Schiiler^  obtained  crystals  of  greenockite.  This 
observation  has  since  been  verified  by  Iv.  Schneider.'*  H.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  and  H.  Troost  ^  fused  zinc  sulphate,  calcium  fluoride, 
and  barium  sulphide  together,  and  produced  crystals  of  wurtzite. 
With  cadmium  sulphate  greenockite  was  formed.  They  also  ob- 
tained wurtzite  by  passing  hydrogen  over  red-hot  zinc  sulphide.  The 
hitter  was  decomposed,  forming  zinc  vapor  and  hydrogen  sulphide, 
which  reacted  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  apparatus  to  produce  the 
crystalline  mineral.  AVurtzite  and  greenockite  were  prepared  by 
T.  Sidot.  J  when  zinc  or  cadmium  oxide  was  heated  in  the  vapor  of 
sulphur.  In  another  paper'-  he  states  that  amorphous  zinc  sulphide, 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  of  sulphur  dioxide,  crystal- 
lizes into  wurtzite.  P.  Hautefeuille  '  heated  zinc  and  cadmium  sul- 
phide under  a  layer  of  powdery  alumina ;  the  tw^o  compounds  vol- 
atilized and  were  redeposited  on  the  surface  of  the  alumina  as  wurt- 
zite or  greenockite.  lie  also  found  that  blende,  heated  to  redness, 
was  transformed  into  wurtzite.     Iv.  Lorenz  "'  obtained  wurtzite  and 

"  A  bask'  c:u'lK)UJito  of  ('.•Klniinm  and  the  crystalUzod  oxide,  CdO,  are  recently  discovered 
minerals. 

''See  J.  Noeltiny:.  Zeilsc-hr.   Kryst.  Min..  vol.  17.  p.  '2'2i).  1S(M>. 

'See  W.  Stalil.  ner^',  ii.  liiitlenm.  Zeitun;,'.  IMSS,  p.  207;  II.  Forstner,  Zeitschr.  Kryst. 
Min.,   vol.   .'),  p.   :jr»:{.    ISSl  :   and   II.   'i'r.-inho.   Nenes  .Tahrb..   Reil.   Rd.   0.   p.    151,    1804. 

''('onipt.  Rend.,  vol.  :\'2,  p.  409.  ls.")l,     'j'ho  description  of  llie  process  is  very  vague. 

'See  L.  Rour,u:eois.   Ueprodncllon  artlficiellc  des  min^raiix,  p.  28. 

M'ompt.  Rend.,  vol.  :VJ,  [t.  825,  l,s51. 

c  Llel)i,L;'s  Annalen.  vol,   87.   p.   :U.   185.S, 

Z"  Ro;;;;.   Annalen,   vol.   141).  p.   :'A)l,   1873. 

'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  52.  p.  U'H),  ISOl. 

}  Idem.    vol.    02.    p.    OOf).    ISOO. 

*Jdem.   vol.   O:;.   p.    188.    1800. 

'  Jtlciu,    vol.  \K\,  p.   S24.   1881. 

'"  Bcr.  Deutsch.  chem.  (;ese\\.,  vol.  '1\,  \*.  \t)01»  \%^\. 
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greenockite  by  acting  on  the  vapor  of  zinc  or  cadmium  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.     This  process  recalls  that  of  Deville  and  Troost. 

Two  hydrochemical  processes  have  also  yielded  greenockite.  C. 
Geitner"  heated  metallic  cadmium  with  sulphurous  acid  to  200°  in 
a  sealed  tube.  xV  mixtiire  of  amorphous  and  crystalline  sulphide  was 
deposited.  A.  Ditte  ^  found  that  amorphous  cadmium  sulphide  could 
be  dissolved  in  ammonium  sulphydrate,  especially  at  a  temperature 
of  ()0^.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  greenockite  and  free  sulphur  were 
formed. 

For  geological  purposes,  these  syntheses  of  blende  and  wurtzite 
are  very  suggestive  .  Blende  is  formed  at  relatively  low  temperatures, 
and  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  transformed  into  the  hexagonal 
modification.  An  ore  body  containing  wurtzite  is  therefore,  probably, 
a  product  of  relatively  high  temperatures.  What  these  temperatures 
are  and  at  what  temj)eratures  the  transformation  takes  place  remain 
to  be  determined.  The  hydrochemical  syntheses  of  blende,  further- 
more, are  paralleled  by  certain  natural  occurrences  of  the  mineral.  G. 
Bischof.^  for  example,  mentions  a  sinter,  formed  within  historical 
times  in  an  old  lead  mine,  which  contained  87.57  per  cent  of  ZnS.  It 
was  probably  produced  by  the  action  of  decaying  wood  upon  the  zinc- 
bearing  mine  waters.  In  North  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  II.  A.  ^^^leeler  ** 
found  massive  blende  embedded  in  lignite,  where  it  had  evidently 
been  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  organic  matter  upon  other 
zinc  compounds.  C.  R.  Keyes  *'■  speaks  of  blende  crystals,  one- fourth 
inch  across,  which  had  grown  on  iron  nails  inunersed  in  a  mine  water 
during  fifteen  years.  W.  P,  Jenuey  ^  also  refers  to  the  deposition  of 
crystallized  blende  on  the  walls  of  a  tunnel  which  had  been  closed  and 
flooded  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Some  crystals  were  deposited  on 
the  pick  marks  left  by  the  miners. 

Zinc  sulphide  is  also  known  in  nature  as  a  chemical  precipitate.  In 
workings  at  Galena,  Kansas,  large  cavities  have  bc^n  found,  filled 
with  a  white  mud  which  consisted  of  nearly  pure'  zinc  sulphide 
mingled  with  acid  water.^  Evidently  the  zinc  had  been  dissolved, 
probably  by  the  oxidation  of  blende,  and  then  thrown  down  again, 
either  by  sulphureted  waters  or  by  organic  matter.  Natural  solu- 
tions of  zinc  sulphate  exist  in  the  region  around  Joplin,  and  have 
already  been  described  in  previous  portions  of  this  volume.* 


«  Lleblg's  Annalen,  vol.  129,  p.  350,  18G4. 

*Compt.  Uond.,  vol.  85,  p.  402,  1877. 

''  Lehrb.  cliem.  phys.  Geol.,  2(1  ed.,  vol.  1.  p.  550. 

•*  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  vol.  7,  p.  123,  1895.  Other  associations  of  splialerite 
witJi  coal,  also  in  Missouri,  are  mentioned  by  W.  I*.  .Tenney,  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.,   vol.  33.  p.  460.   1903. 

'^  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  p:ng.,  vol.  31,  p.  611,  1901. 

f  Idem,  vol.  33.  p.  470.  1903. 

"  Described  by  J.  D.  Robertson,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  40,  p.  100,  1890  ;  vvxA  \s^ 
M.  W.  lies  and  .T.  D.  Hawkins,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  40,  \>.  \^^,  \^^^. 

*  See  antv,  p.  147. 
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The  oxidized  compounds  of  zinc,  as  natural  minerals,  are  fairly 
numerous.     The  following  species  are  especially  noteworthy : 

Ziiicite ZnO. 

Gabnito" ZiiAlaO,. 

Fraiikliiiit«'« ^-_   ZiiFe204. 

Chak-ophanite" Zu0.2Mu03.2Il:,0. 

SmithsoniU' _     i-ZiiCOj. 

Uydrozincite ZiK^Oa/iZnOJL. 

Wineuiiteb ZiuSiO^. 

Calamine . ZiiolLSiOs. 

Clinobedrite ZiiCaH,SiOo. 

Ilardystonite ZnCa-SijOT. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  phosphates,  hopeite  ^  and  kelioeite ; 
the  arsenates,  adamite,  kcittigite,  and  veszelyite;  descloizite,  a  vana- 
date of  lead  and  zinc;  and  the  sulphates,  goslarite  and  zincaluminite. 
Jeffersonite  is  a  zinc-bearing  pyroxene,  and  danalite  is  a  silicate  plus 
sulphide,  of  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  and  glucinum.  None  of  these  spe- 
cies need  fiirther  mention  except  goslarite,  ZnSO^.THoO,  \vhich  is 
the  compound  of  zinc  existing  in  mine  waters  and  in  zinciferous 
springs.  When  zinc  is  removed  from  an  ore  body  by  solution,  it  is 
carried  in  this  form. 

Zincite,  the  natural  oxide  of  zinc,  is  well  known  as  a  furnace  2)rod- 
uct,  and  it  has  also  been  repeatedly  synthetized.'^  According  to  A. 
Daubree.'  when  znic  chloride  and  water  vajmr  act  upon  lime  at  a  red 
heat,  zincite  is  formed.  Ferrieres  and  Dupont  ^  obtained  it,  at  a 
simihir  temperature,  by  the  acti(m  of  steam  upon  zinc  chloride  alone. 
I5y  heating  the  amor])hous  oxide  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  T. 
Sidot^  was  able  to  effect  its  crystallization.  A.  Gorgeu ''  prei)ared 
the  mineral  by  several  processes,  one  of  which  consisted  in  the  gradTUil 
calcination  of  zinc  sulphate  or  nitrate.  In  this  case  better  results 
were  obtained  when  an  alkaline  sulphate  was  mingled  with  the  zinc 
salt.  Zincite  was  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  zinc  fluoride  and 
potassium  fluoride  was  strongly  heated  in  a  current  of  steam. 

The  zinc  spinels,  gahnite  and  franklinite,  have  also  been  artifi- 
cially prepared.     J.  »[.  Ebelmen  '  obtained  gahnite  by  fusing  a  mix- 

"  Tho  formuhp  liore  pi  von  :iro  ideal.  Psirt  of  the  zinr  is  commonly  replaced  by  man- 
}?aneso  or  iron. 

''Troostite   Is  a   mnnj;anlforoiis   willemito. 

'"  For  a  synthesis  of  hopelft^.  see  ('.  Friedel  and  K.  Snrasin.  Uull.  Soc.  win.,  \ol.  2,  p. 
15.-^,  1.S70. 

•*  See  II.  Traube,  Neues  Jahrl...  Beil.  Hd.  0,  p.  ir.l.  1K1)4  ;  and  II.  Hies.  Ara.  Jour.  Sci..  :U1 
ser.i  vol.  4H.  p.  '2r)i\.  I.sn4,  on  zincile  as  a  furnace  product.  See  also  .1.  T.  Cundell  and 
A.  Hutchinson.  .Min.  Majr.,  vol.  J),  p.  5.  IHOli.  L.  Bourgeois  (Reproduction  artificielle  des 
mineraux)  cites  other  examples,  and  so.  too.  does  Uies.  Hour^eois  also  mentions  syntheses 
by  Bec(|uerel  and  Resrnault,  but  his  references  are  erroneous,  and  I  can  not  verify  them, 

' Compt.  Rend.,   vol.  IW,  p.    i;i5,    1.S.14. 

f  See  Hourgeois.   op.  cit..   p.   .">(). 

«' (^'ompt.  Rend.,  vol.  «1>.  p.   201,   Isr.O. 

"  Idem.  vol.   104.  p.  120.  1887. 

^  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  'AA,  p.  ;u.  1851. 
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ture  of  alumina,  zinc  oxide,  and  boron  trioxide.  When  ferric  oxide 
was  used  in  place  of  alumina,  franklinite  was  formed.  By  vapor- 
izing aluminum  chloride  and  zinc  chloride  over  lime  at  a  red  heat,  A. 
Daubree"  prepared  gahnite;  and  franklinite  was  similarly  produced 
by  using  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  zinc.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville 
and  II.  Caron  ^  obtained  gahnite  by  vaporizing  a  mixture  of  zinc 
and  aluminum  fluorides  in  presence  of  boric  oxide.  A.  Stelzner^ 
found  gahnite,  with  fayalite,  in  the  walls  of  a  muffle  of  a  zinc  furnace 
at  Freiberg,  where  it  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  vapors 
upon  the  clay  silicates.  In  another  similar  case,  H.  Schulze  and 
Stelzner''  report  the  formation  of  willemite  and  tridymite.  The 
occurrence  of  crystallized  willemite  in  a  furnace  slag  has  also  been 
recorded  by  W.  M.  Hutchings.^ 

According  to  A.  Daubree,^  willemite  can  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  silicon  tetrachloride  upon  zinc  oxide  at  a  red  heat.  This,  how- 
ever, was  denied  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,^  who  found  that  willem- 
ite was  decomposed  by  silicon  chloride.  It  is  formed  when  silicon 
fluoride  acts  upon  zinc  oxide,  and  also  by  the  action  of  zinc  fluoride 
upon  heated  silica.  A.  Gorgeu  *  produced  willemite  by  two  proc- 
esses. First,  zinc  sulphate,  calcined  with  an  alkaline  sulphate  and 
silica,  yields  willemite  and  tridymite.  Secondly,  the  mineral  is 
formed  when  zinc  chloride  is  fused  wnth  silica  in  presence  of  st^am. 

By  heating  metallic  zinc  with  seltzer  water  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
100°,  L.  Bourgeois*  obtained  crystals  of  smithsonite.  G.  Bischof  ^ 
cites  a  number  of  instances  in  which  zinc  carbonate  has  formed  as  a 
deposit  from  natural  waters. 

In  nature,  zinc  ores  occur  under  a  variety  of  conditions — in 
true  metalliferous  veins,  in  metamorphic  rocks,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  indicate  a  sedimentary  origin.  In  some  cases  they 
form  metasomatic  replacements  of  limestone.  Percolating  solutions 
of  zinc,  permeating  limestones,  would  necessarily  react  upon  the 
latter,  the  zinc  being  deposited  as  carbonate  in  place  of  the  removed 
lime  compounds.  Pseudomorphs  of  smithsonite  after  calcite  are 
well  known. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  chapter  evidence  was  adduced  showing 
that  zinc  was  present,  albeit  in  small  amounts,  in  Archean  rocks, 
from  which  it  may  be  concentrated.     It  is  also  found  in  diffused 


«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39,  p.  135,  1854. 

"Idem.  vol.  46,  p.  760.  1M."»S. 

•^  Neues  Jahrb..  1882,  pt.  1,  p.  170. 

«*  Idem,  1881,  pt.  1,  p.  120. 

«  Oeol.  Mag.,  3d  ser..  vol.  7,  p.  31,  1890. 

^  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39,  p.  135,  1854. 

9  Idem,  vol.  52,  p.  1304,  1861. 

*Idem,  vol.  104,  p.  120,  1887. 

«  Reproduction  artlficlelle  des  min^Taux,  p.  144. 

i  Lehrl).  chem.  phys.  Geol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  561. 
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traces  in  many  sedimentary  rocks.  L.  Dieulafait«  detected  zinc  in 
liundreds  of  samples  of  Jurassic  limestone  from  central  France. 
J.  D.  Robertson  ^'  found  it,  with  lead  and  copper,  in  the  limestones 
of  Missouri,  and  J.  B.  Weems ''  determined  lead  and  zinc  in  the  lime- 
stones and  dolomites  of  the  Dubuque  region,  Iowa.  The  average  of 
nine  samples  analyzed  by  Weems  gave  0.00326  per  cent  Pb  and 
0.00029  per  cent  Zn.  Robertson's  figures  are  as  follows  for  six  Silu- 
rian magnesian  limestones  and  seven  limestones  from  the  "  Lower  " 
Carboniferous;  they  are  stated  in  percentages. 

Ijead,  zinc,  and  copper  in  limestonex. 


— 

Silurian. 

Trace  to  0.0015ft 
0. 00016  to  0. 01536 
0.00040  to  0.00256 

I. 

ower  Carboniferous. 

I^ead..             

Trace  to  0. 00346 

Zinc 

Trace  to  0. 00265 

Copper 

Trace  to  0. 00880 

Small  as  these  proportions  are,  they  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  the  ore  bodies  in  the  regions  studied.  In  each  region 
a  comparatively  moderate  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  countiy 
rocks  would  supply  the  ores  contained  in  the  known  deposits.  •* 

Sphalerite  is  connnonly  associated  with  other  sulphides,  and  espe- 
cially with  galena,  pyrite,  marcasite,  and  more  rarely  chalcopyrite. 
The  association  with  galena  is  so  common  that  economic  geologists 
usually  consider  lead  and  zinc  together.  In  the  famous  ore  bodies  of 
the  Mississij)pi  Valley  the  two  ores  are  rarely  found  quite  apart, 
although  in  one  locality  zinc  may  predominate,  while  lead  is  the  chief 
ihing  of  value  in  another.  Calcite,  dolomite,  and  sometimes  fluorite 
or  barite  are  frequent  companions  of  the  ores,  and  bituminous  matter 
is  often  present  also.  By  alteration  of  sphalerite, »surf ace  deposits  of 
calamine  and  smithsonite  are  formed,  just  as  oxidized  ores  are  devel- 
oped above  bodies  of  copper  sulphide.  Secondary  crystallizations  of 
sphalerite  are  also  conunon  where  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate,  formed 
near  the  top  of  an  ore  body,  have  peicolated  downward  and  l)een 
reduced  to  sulphide  again.  It  is  possible  that  pyrite  or  marcasite 
nuiy  react  upon  the  zinc-bearing  solutions  and  aid  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  sphalerite.  Some  experiments  by  H.  X.  Stokes,*^  carried 
out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  have 
shown  the  possibility  of  such  reactions.  Pyrite  and  marcasite  heated 
to  180°  with  solutions  of  zinc  salts  and  alkaline  carbonates  actually 
yield  zinc  sulphide.    Sphalerite  sometimes  occurs  in  stalactitic  forms. 


«Compt.  Rend.,  vol.   00,  p.   ITuW,  1S80,  and  vol.  OG,  p.  70,  ISSn. 
'•Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  7.  pp.  470  4S1,   1S04. 

'•  Cited  by  S.  Cahin  and  II.  F.  IJain,  Iowa  riool.  Survey,  vol.  10,  p.  ."iOG.  1000. 
''See  T.   ('.  Cliaml)erlin,  (leoloj^y  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  4,  pp.  'MM-Tu^'i^,  1882,  and  A.   Wins- 
low.  Missouri  r.pol.  S'  r\o.\.  \nls.  0  find  7,  especially  vol.  7.  p.  4G7,  eic,  1804. 
''  Econ.  (leol.,  vol.  li,  p.   17,   1007. 
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which  could  be  deposited  only  from  solutions.  The  calamine  and 
smithsonite  are  sometimes  pure  and  crystalline,  sometimes  quite 
impure  and  earthy.  The  so-called  "  tallow  clays ''  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  are  zinc-bearing  clays,  probably  mixtures  of  aluminous 
silicates  with  calamine,  and  they  contain  from  4  or  5  per  cent  up  to 
56  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide.**  Similar  clays,  from  an  ore  body  at  Lead- 
ville,  Colorado,  were  analyzed  b}^  W.  F.  Ilillebrand.^ 

On  the  sedimentary  lead  and  zinc  ores  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
there  is  a  copious  literature,  with  much  discussion  about  genetic  prob- 
lems. Some  authorities  derive  the  ores  from  ascending,  heated 
waters;  some  find  their  proximate  sources  in  the  adjacent  limestones, 
and  others  trace  them  still  further  back  to  Archean  rocks,  or  argue 
that  the  zinc  and  lead  were  deposited  with  the  sediments  from  solu- 
tion in  the  Silurian  ocean.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  ores  were 
deposited  from  solution,  which  is  the  essential  fact  for  the  geochem- 
ist  to  consider.'" 

The  zinc  mines  at  Franklin  and  Sterling  Hill,  New  Jersey,  are  of 
a  different  type  from  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  being  indeed 
unique.  Here  zincite,  franklinite,  and  willemite,  ores  which  are  rare 
minerals  elsewhere,  are  most  abundant,  while  blende  is  present  only 
in  insignificant  quantities.  The  ore  bodies  occur  in  crystalline  lime- 
stone, in  contact  with  gneiss,  and  the  limestone  is  pierced  by  numer- 
ous granitic  dikes.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  character  of  the  ores 
and  their  mineralogical  associations,  that  they  were  formed  by  con- 
tact metamorphism.     A  bed  of  limestone  containing  calamine  and 

«  See  W.  H.  Senmon,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  39,  p.  38,  1890  ;  and  J.  C.  Branner, 
Ann.  Rept.  (Jeol.  Survey,  Arkansas,  vol.  5.  pp.  9-34,  1892.  Horli  authors  ulve  analyses, 
and  other  analyses  by  T.  M.  Chatard  and  IL  N.  Stokes  can  be  found  in  Bull.  U.  S.  (ieol. 
Survey  No.  228.  pp.  301,  3G2,  1904.  A  similar  clay  from  Bertha,  Virginia,  with  12.1 
per  cent  ZnO,  was  described  by  B.  II.  Ileyward,  Chem.  News,  vol.  44.  p.  207.  1881. 

*  Mon.  r.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  12,  p.  603.  1880. 

*  For  data  concerning  these  deposits,  see  .7.  D.  Whitney,  Kept.  Geol.  Survey,  Wiscon- 
sin, vol.  1,  chapter  6,  1862;  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  4,  pp.  .•{67-r>,')3, 
1882 ;  W.  r.  Blake,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  5,  p.  25,  1893  ;  U.  S.  Grant,  Bull.  No.  9, 
Wisconsin  Geol.  Nnt.  Hist.  Stirvey.  1903.  and  Bull.  V.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey  No.  260.  p.  .305. 
1905;  E.  E.  Ellis,  idem,  p.  310;  A.  G.  Leonard,  Iowa  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  6,  pp.  13-65. 
1897;  and  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  16,  p.  288,  1905;  II.  F.  Bain,  Bull.  I'.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  225.  p.  202,  1904  ;  A.  Winslow,  Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  vols.  6  and  7,  1894,  and  .Tour. 
Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  612,  1893;  J.  D.  Robertson,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  15.  p.  235,  1895;  Bain, 
Van  Hlse,  and  Adams,  Twenty-second  Ann.  Rept.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2,  p.  23,  1902  ; 
W.  P.  Jenney,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  22,  pp.  171.  642,  1894  ;  E.  Iledbiirg,  idem, 
vol.  31,  p.  379,  1901  ;  .7.  C.  Branner,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  5,  1892, 
and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31,  p.  572,  1901  ;  G.  I.  Adams,  idem,  vol.  .34, 
p.  163,  1904;  Bull.  I'.  S.  Geol.  Stirvey  No.  213,  p.  187.  1903,  and  Prof.  Taper  I'.  S. 
(Jeol.  Survey  No.  24,  1904  ;  W.  S.  T.  Smith,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213,  p.  196, 
1903,  and  A.  Keith,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  225,  p.  208,  1904.  See  also  W.  II. 
Case,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22,  p.  511,  1894,  on  the  zinc  ores,  of  Bertha,  Vir- 
ginia. S.  F.  Emmons  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22.  p.  83,  1894)  briefly  discusses 
the  origin  of  zinc  ores,  and  so  too  does  (',  R.  Van  lllso  in  his  Treatise  on  metamor- 
phism, Mon.  r.  S.  Geol.  Survey-,  vol.  47.  pp.  1125-1158.  1901.  A  zinc  deposit  in  Nevada 
Is  described  by  Bain,  Bull.  I'.  S.  GpoI.  Survey  No.  2S5.  p.  1(56.  1906.  Other  recent  publi- 
cations are  by  E.  Haworth  and  others.  Univ.  CiiH)l.  Survey  Kansas,  vol.  8.  1904  ;  E.  R. 
Buckley  and  II.  A.  Buehler,  Missouri  Bur.  Geol.  and  Mines.  2d  ser..  vol.  4.  1906;  II.  F. 
Bain.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  294.  1907:  T.  L.  Watson.  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  \Uk\.  V.'cc?.... 
March,  1906.     See  also  Bain.  Bull.  No.  19,  Wisconsin  CeoV.  ^v\V.  VW^X.  "^^vw^n^^  ,  \^^'\. 
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smithspnite,  together  with  other  impurities,  might  be  expected  to 
change,  by  thermal  metamorphosis,  into  just  such  a  formation  as  that 
at  Franklin.  The  smithsonite  would  yield  zincite,  the  willemite 
might  be  formed  from  calamine,  and  the  f ranklinite  and  gahnite,  with 
other  spinels,  could  develop  exactly  as  members  of  the  spinel  group 
develop  in  ordinary  limestones.  This  hypothesis  needs  verification, 
but  it  is  plausible  and  simple.  In  southw^estern  New  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  W.  P.  Blake,*  zinc  ores  occur  in  a  contact-metamorphosed 
limestone;  but  blende  is  the  principal  mineral.  Blake,  however,  is 
inclined  to  correlate  this  deposit  with  that  at  Franklin,  notwith- 
standing their  differences.^ 

LEAD. 

Although  lead  is  one  of  the  commoner  heavy  metals,  native  lead  is 
exceedingly  rare.  It  is  known,  however,  from  several  localitie.s,  but 
it  is  always  of  secondary  origin,  a  product  of  reduction. "■ 

The  principal  ore  of  lead  is  the  normal  sulphide,  galena,  PbS. 
Allied  to  this  are  the  rare  selenide,  clausthalite,  and  altaite,  the  cor- 
responding telluride.**  The  synthetic  preparation  of  galena  has  been 
effected  by  various  methods,  both  wet  and  dry.  J.  Durocher^  obtained 
it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  lead  chloride  at  a  red  heat. 
Any  other  salt  of  lead  would  probably  serve  the  same  purpose.  Even 
the  silicate  of  lead  contained  in  glass,  according  to  T.  Sidot,^  w^hen 
heated  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  yields  galena.  F.  Stolba  ^  produced 
crystals  of  the  sulphide  by  heating  the  amorphous  compound  to  dull 
redness  with  chalk.  F.  de  Marigny ''  produced  galena  by  fusing 
litharge  with  iron  pyrites  and  starch.  F.  Roessler  <  crystallized  both 
galena  and  clausthalite  from  solution  in  molten  lead.  By  distillation 
of  a  mixture  containing  lead  oxide,  sulphur,  and  ammonium  chloride, 
E.  Weinschenk  >  also  j)repared  crystals  of  galena.  It  is  furthermore 
to  be  noted  that  galena  is  not  uncommon  in  furnace  slags,  and  that 
Mayenc^on  ^'  has  reported  its  formation  as  a  i)roduct  of  sublimation 
in  a  burning  coal  mine. 

"Trans.  Am.  Inat.  Min.  P:nK.,  vol.  24.  p.   1S7,  lHi)o. 

^  For  data  regarding  the  Franklin  region,  see  F.  L.  Nason.  Ann.  Rept.  State  Geologist, 
New  .Tersey.  isno.  p.  2.") :  and  J.  F.  Kemp,  Trans.  New  Yoric  Acad.  Sol.,  vol.  13,  p.  70. 
189.'i.  Kemp  gives  references  to  earlier  literature.  See  also  .T.  K.  Wolff,  Bull.  V.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  213.  p.  214,  1903. 

<^  A.  Ilamberg  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min..  vol.  17,  p.  253,  1890)  has  suggested  that  at 
Harstig,  Sweden,  the  lead  was  reduced  ])y  arsenions  oxide. 

•*  Nagyagite  is  a  sulphotelluride  of  lead,  gold,  and  antimony.  Naumannite,  lehrbachite, 
and  zorgite  are  selenides  of  lead  with  silver,  mercury,  or  copper. 

'  C'ompt.  Uend.,  vol.  32,  p.  82r>,  1851.  See  also  A.  Carnot,  cite<l  hy  L.  Bourgeois. 
Reproduction  artificlelle  des  min^raux.  p.  30. 

f  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  02^  p.  999,  1866. 

f  .Tahresl).  Chemie,  1863,  p.  242. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  58,  p.  967,  1864. 

*  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  9.  p.  41,  1895.  By  passing  selenium  vai>or  over  melted 
lead  G.  T.ittle  (Lieblg's  Annalen,  vol.  112,  p.  211,  1859)  also  produced  the  selefnide. 

J  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17,  p.  489,  1890. 
^- Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  86,  p.  491,  1S7S. 
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The  foregoing  syntheses  of  galena  have  small  geological  signifi- 
cance. In  nature,,  the  mineral  appears  to  be  commonly  formed  by 
hydrochemical  reactions,  and  these  can  be  imitated  in  tlie  laboratory. 
C.  Doelter  «  allowed  lead  chloride,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  a  solution 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  water  to  remain  in  a  sealed  tube  at  ordinary 
room  temperature  during  five  months.  Crystals  of  galena  were  thus 
formed.  E.  Weinschenk  ^  heated  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  with  am- 
monium sulphydrate  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube  and  also  obtained 
galena.  H.  N.  Stokes  ^  has  found  that  pyrite  or  marcasite,  heated 
with  a  solution  of  lead  chloride  to  180°,  will  precipitate  lead  sul- 
phide. A.  Daubree  ^  observed  the  formation  of  galena,  together  with 
anglesite  and  phosgenite,  by  the  action  of  the  thermal  wnters  of 
Bourbonne-les-Bains  on  metallic  lead.  Lead  sulphide  is  also  known 
in  spring  deposits,^  and  as  a  pseudomorphous  replacement  of  other 
minerals.  W.  Lindgren  ^  mentions  replacements  of  calcite,  dolomite, 
and  quartz,  and  also  of  orthoclase  and  rhodonite.  W.  H.  Hobbs^  has 
described  secondary  galena  as  a  surface  film  on  cerussite,  formed 
probably  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  latter  mineral. 
That  galena  itself  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  solutions  of 
sodium  sulphide  has  been  shown  by  C.  Doelter.'*  A.  Gautier  *  has 
shown  that  galena  is  dissociated  into  its  elements  by  the  action  of 
steam  at  a  red  heat.  A  little  galena  volatilizes  and  is  redeposited  in 
crystalline  form,  and  some  also  is  converted  into  sulphate.  The  pres- 
ence of  galena  among  the  Vesuvian  sublimates,  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  chapter  of  this  volume,  may  be  correlated  with  Gautier's 
observations. 

The  sulphosalts  of  lead  are  numerous,  although,  on  account  of 
their  individual  rarity,  they  have  little  significance  as  ores.^  Sarto- 
rite,  dufrenoysite,  guitermanite,  jordanite,  rathite,  and  lengenbachite 
are  sulpharsenides.  Zinkenite,  plagionite,  warrenite,  jamesonite,  serfi- 
seyite,  boulangerite,  meneghinite,  geocronite,  kilbrickenite,  and  epi- 
boulangerite  are  sulphantimonides.  Other  sulphantimonides  of  lead 
and  silver  are  brongniardite,  diaphorite,  freieslebenite,  and  andorite. 
The  sulphobismuthides  are  chiviatite,  rezbanyite,  galenobismutite, 
schirmerite,  cosalite,  schapbachite   (with  lead  and  silver),  kobellite, 

«Zeit8Chr.  Kryst.  Mio.,  vol.  11,  p.  41,  1886.  A.  C.  Becquerel  (Tompt.  Rend.,  vol.  44, 
p.  938,  1857)  mentions  a  hydrochemical  synthesis  of  galena,  but  too  vaguely  to  warrant 
citation  above. 

*  Idem,  vol.  17,  p.  497,  1890. 
*Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  22,  1907. 

*  :6tudes  synth^tiques  de  geologic  exp^rlmentale,  pp.  84,  85. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  sinter  described  by  (}.  F.  Beclcer  and  W.  II.  Melville,  Mon.  IT.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  vol.   13,  p.  344,   1888. 

/Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30,  p.  578,  1900. 
'  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  50,  p.  121,  1805. 
»Min.  pet.  Mltth..  vol.  11,  p.  319,  1890. 
<  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142,  p.  1465,  1906. 

i  Bournonite  and  aikinite,  which  contain  ])oth  lead  and  copper,  have  already  \iii.«w  \sifew- 
tioned  under  the  latter  metal. 
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lillianite,  ancl  beegerite.  Teallite,  cylindrite,  and  franckeite  are  sul- 
phostannides,  which,  for  present  purposes,  must  be  classified  imder 
tin. 

According  to  J.  Fournet,"  zinkenite,  PbSb2S4,  can  be  prepared  by 
fusing  galena  and  stibnite  together  in  proper  proportions.  C.  Doel- 
ter,^  by  heating  antimony,  antimony  trioxide,  and  lead  chloride  to- 
gether in  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide,  obtained  jamesonite,  PbSboSs, 
mixed  with  stibnite  and  galena.  By  the  action  of  molten  lead  chlo- 
ride upon  antimony  trisulphide,  H.  Sommerlad  ^  reproduced  boulan- 
gerite,  PbgSbsSe;  zinkenite;  jamesonite;  warrenite''  (domingite), 
PbaSb^Sj,;  and  plagionite,  Pbr.SbsS,-.  By  fusing  lead  sulphide  and 
arsenic  trisulphide  together,  he  obtained  sartorite  (scleroclase), 
PbAs2S4,  and  dufrenoysite,  PboAsoSr,.  Whether  any  of  these  syn- 
theses correspond  to  natural  processes  is  questionable.  The  ore  bodies 
in  which  the  minerals  occur  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  most 
cases  from  mineralized  solutions,  or  else  by  pneumatolytic  reactions 
at  temperatures  which  were  not  excessively  high.  Syntheses,  to  be 
geologically  significant,  should  be  conducted  on  the  lines  which  nature 
seems  to  have  followed. 

By  oxidation,  carbonation,  etc.,  the  sulphur  compounds  of  lead  are 
transformed  into  other  minerals.  Among  them  are  the  three  oxides, 
massicot,  PbO,  minium,  Pb.jO^,  and  plattnerite,  PbO.,.  All  these  have 
been  prepared  synthetically  in  crystalline  form,  but  in  most  cases  by 
methods  wliich  scarcely  resemble  natural  processes.  A.  C.  Becquerel,*' 
by  allowing  an  alkaline  solution  of  alumina  or  silica  to  act  slowly 
upon  a  plate  of  lead,  obtained  crystals  of  massicot.  The  lead  was 
surrounded  by  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  and  Becquerel  attributed  the 
synthesis  to  electrical  action.  Tt  was  more  probably  a  simple  hydro- 
chemical  process. 

Lead  carbonate,  cenissite,  PbCO^,  is  a  common  mineral,  produced 
by  the  action  of  carbonated  waters  in  the  upper  levels  of  ore  l>odies.^ 
There  are  also  the  basic  hydrocerussite,  Pb3(OH)o(C03)2,  and  the 
rare  dundasite,  a  carbonate  of    aluminum    and    lead.^     Becquerel  * 

"  nted  by  L.  BonrKOois,  Reproduction  sirtlflclelle  des  min^'nuix,  p.  46.  from  Jour, 
prakt.   Choinie,   vol.   2,  p.  4!)0. 

''Zeit.srhr.  Kryst.   Min..   vol.   11.  p.  .40.   ISSC. 

'•  Zoitschr.  anorj;.  Cheniio.  vol.  IS.  p.  4'2i),  ISOS.  Sommerlnd's  ref?ults  have  been  called 
in  question  by  F.  Ducatte  (Thesis,  Univ.  Taris.  1002)  and  .7.  Rondet  (Thesis.  T'niv. 
Paris,  1004),  who  claim  that  the  reactions  employed  really  produce  complex  chlorinated 
sulphides,  and  not  true  sulphosalts. 

«*  According:  to  L.  .7.  Spencer  (Min.  Mas.,  vol.  14,  p.  207.  1007),  warrenite  is  identical 
with  jamesonite. 

«  Compt.  Uend.,  vol.  ;i4,  p.  20,  1852.  See  also,  for  other  researches,  L.  Bourgeois, 
Reproduction  artiflclelle  des  mineraux,  p.  r>0.  L.  Michel  (Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  l.S,  p.  ."»fi. 
1800)   reports  syntheses  of  minium  and  plattnerite. 

f  A  large  deposit  of  cerussite  in  the  Terrible  mine,  at  Use,  Colorado,  has  recently 
been  described  l)y  R.  B.  Brinsmnde.  Eng.  and  .Min.  .lour.,  vol.  83,  p.  844,  1907.  Its 
formation  is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  descending  waters. 

f  See  (jr.  T.  Trior,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  14,  p.  167,  1006. 

'^Loc.  cit. 
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obtained  crystals  of  cerussite  when  a  solution  of  sodium  and  calcium 
carbonate  acted  gradually  upon  a  plate  of  lead.  E.  Freniy '^  pro- 
duced the  mineral  by  the  slow  diffusion  of  a  carbonate  solution  into 
a  lead  solution  through  a  porous  membrane.  By  some  such  gradual 
mingling  of  dilute  solutions  the  natural  cerussite  is  probably  often 
formed.^  H.  von  Dechen  *"  has  reported  the  case  of  an  old  mine  whose 
walls  were  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  cerussite,  which  had  been 
deposited  from  solution  like  sinter.  A.  Lacroix**  has  observed  the 
mineral  as  a  coating  on  old  Roman  coins.  Tt  is  also  produced  by 
meta somatic  replacement  in  limestones,  and  fossils,  such  as  encrinites, 
have  been  found  completely  transformed  into  cerussite.'  The  rare 
chloro-carbonate  of  lead,  phosgenite,  Pb..CL,C03,  w^as  reproduced  by 
C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin  ^  when  lead  chloride,  lead  carbonate,  and 
water  were  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180°.  It  was  also 
prepared  by  A.  de  Schulten,*'  who  allowed  a  filtered  solution  of  lead 
chloride  to  stand  in  a  large  flask  while  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
passed  slowly  through  the  vacant  space  above. 

Cotunnite,  lead  chloride,  PbCl,,  is  found  in  nature  as  a  volcanic 
mineral,  produced  by  sublimation.  F.  Stober*  reproduced  the  min- 
eral by  this  process,  and  also  obtained  it  in  minute  crystals  from 
simple  solution  in  water  or  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  It  w^as  also 
formed  by  A.  C.  Becquerel,*  much  earlier,  by  allowing  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride  to  act  upon  galena  during  a 
period  of  seven  3^ears.  The  sulphate,  anglesite,  was  obtained  at  the 
same  time.  The  great  rarity  of  cotunnite  as  a  natural  mineral  is  due 
to  the  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  lead  to  form  basic  salts,  and  the 
basic  chlorides  are  much  more  frequently  found.  Matlockite,  PbgOCL 
and  mendipite,  PbgOoCla,  have  long  been  known.  Schwartzembergite 
is  like  mendipite  in  composition,  but  with  iodine  largely  replacing 
chlorine.  Laurionite,^  paralaurionite,  penfieldite,  daviesite,  and  fied- 
lerite  are  oxychlorides  of  lead  which  have  formed  on  ancient  slags  at 
Laurium,  in  Greece.  Caracolite  is  a  double  salt  of  the  composition 
PbOHCl+^agSO^.      Percylite,   cumengeite,   and    pseudoboleite    are 


•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  63,  p.  714,  1S60. 

*The  syntheses  of  cerussite  by  J.  Rlban  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  0.3,  p.  1026.  1881)  and  of 
hydrooerussite  by  L.  Bourgeois  (Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  11,  p.  221,  1888)  have  no  relation 
to  natural  processes. 

«  Neues  Jahrb.,  1858,  p.  216. 

««  Bull.  Soc.  min..  vol.  6,  p.  175,  1883. 

•  See  Bltide,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1834,  p.  638. 
f  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  4    p.  175,  1881. 

"  Idem,  vol.  20,  p.  104,  1897. 

*  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  30,  p.  345,  1895. 
<  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  34,  p.  20,  1852. 

i  P"or  a  synthesis  of  laurionite,  1M)0HC1,  see  A.  de  Schulten,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  20, 
p.   186,   189*7. 
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oxychlorides  of  lead  and  copper,  and  boleite  is  similar  in  composition, 
but  with  silver  chloride  as  an  additional  component." 

Lead  sulphate,  PbSO^,  as  the  crystallized  mineral  anglesite,  is  a 
common  oxidation  derivative  of  galena.  According  to  E.  Jannetaz  * 
galena  is  easily  attacked  by  acid  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  such  as 
are  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrite  or  marcasite.  The  associa- 
tion of  galena  with  pyrite,  therefore,  is  favorable  to  the  formation 
of  anglesite.  Its  synthesis  by  Becquerel  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  it  has  also  been  prepared  by  Mace,^  who  added  a  solution  of  fer- 
rous sulphate  very  slowly  to  one  of  h»ad  nitrate.  Essentially  the  same 
process  was  successfully  followed  by  E.  Fremy  ^  and  by  E.  Masing,^ 
a  soluble  sulphate  being  allowed  to  diffuse  very  slowly  into  one  of  a 
lead  salt — in  Masing's  case  lead  nitrate.  Lead  sulphate,  although  rel- 
atively insoluble,  is  not  absolutely  so ;  it  therefore  can  be  crystallized, 
as  the  syntheses  show\  when  it  is  formed  wnth  extreme  slowness  in 
very  dilute  solutions.  Conditions  of  the  sort  probably  attend  the 
formation  of  anglesite  in  bodies  of  lead  ore;  but  when  carbonates  are 
present  in  the  percolating  waters,  cerussite  is  produced  instead.  The 
synthesis  of  anglesite  by  N.  S.  Manross/  who  obtained  it  by  fusing 
lead  chloride  with  potassium  sulphate,  does  not  seem  to  correspond 
with  any  natural  mode  of  formation. 

Lanarkite  is  a  rare,  basic  sulphate  of  lead,  PbjSOs.^  Caledonite 
and  linarite  are  basic  sulphates  of  lead  and  copper,  and  plumbojaro- 
site  is  another  basic  sulphate  of  lead  and  ferric  iron.  Leadhillite  is  a 
complex  salt  of  the  formula  PbSO,.2PbC03.Pb(OH)2.  At  Granby, 
Missouri,  according  to  W.  M.  Foote,^  it  occurs  as  a  pseudomorpli 
after  calcite  and  galena.  In  composition  it  suggests  a  double  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrocerussite  and  anglesite,  in  equimolecular 
proportions.' 

Lead  salts  analogous  to  anglesite  are  the  chromate,  crocoite, 
PbCr04 ;  the  molybdate,  wulfenite,  PbMoO^ ;  and  the  tungstate,  stol- 
zite,  PbWO^.  The  rare  phc^nicocliroite  ^  is  a  basic  chromate, 
Pl^s^r^Oj,;  vauquelinite  is  a  chromate  and  phosphate,  and  beresovite 
is  described  as  a  chromate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  equivalent  of  leadliillite,  for  it  contains  no  water. 

"  Percyllte,  cumengelte,  and  lx)lelte  have  been  made  artificially  by  C.  Friedel,  Bull.  Soc. 
min..  vol.  15.  p.  00,  1802:  vol.  10.  p.  187.  189:i,  and  vol.  17.  p.  6,  1894.  See  also,  in 
reference  to  these  minerals.  E.  Mallard,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10,  p.  184,  1893,  and  G. 
Friedel,  idem,  vol.  20.  p.  14,  1000. 

''Bull.  Soc.  gt'ol.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  .*{,  p.  310,  1875. 

'•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  30,  p.  82."),  18.^)3. 

''  Idem,  vol.  0.3.  p.  714,  1800. 

'•  Jahresb.  Chemie,  1S89,  p.  4. 

f  Liebij?\s  Annalen,  vol.  82,  p.  ,348,   1852. 

"  For  a  synthesis  of  lanarkite,  see  A.  de  Schulton,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  21,  p.  142,  189S. 

''  Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  50,  p.  00.  180."). 

'  I'almierite,    a    donblo    sulphate    of    lead    and    i)(>tassiuni,    is    found    amonj;    the    recent 
products  of  fnmaroie  action  at  Vesuvius. 
■^  Mho  culled  nielanociirolte. 
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When  sodium  tungstate  is  fused  with  lead  chloride,  according  to 
N.  S.  Manross,^  stolzite  is  formed.  With  sodium  molybdate,  wulfen- 
ite  is  produced;  and  by  fusing  together  potassium  chromate  and 
lead  chloride  he  obtained  crocoite.  The  formation  of  wulfenite  as 
a  furnace  product  ^  is  probably  due  to  some  reaction  of  this  kind. 
By  slow  diffusion  of  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  and  lead  nitrate 
into  one  another  A.  Drevermann  ^  obtained  both  crocoite  and  phceni- 
cochroite.  Cerussite  and  anglesite  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
from  impurities  in  the  reagents.  A.  C.  BecquereH  allowed  a  gal- 
vanic couple  of  lead  and  platinum  to  act  for  several  years  upon  a 
solution  of  chromic  chloride  and  secured  crystals  which  appeared 
to  be  crocoite.  S.  Meunier ''  found  that  phoenicochroite  was  formed 
when  fragments  of  galena  were  immersed  during  six  months  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate.  L.  Bourgeois  ^  boiled  precipitated 
lead  chromate  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  From  the  hot,  filtered  solu- 
tion crystals  of  crocoite  were  deposited.  Better  results  were  ob- 
tained when  the  operation  was  conducted  in  a  sealed  tube  at  130°. 
Lachaud  and  Lepierre^  state  that  when  amorphous  lead  chromate  is 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  it  crystallizes  into  crocoite. 
Phoenicochroite  was  formed  when  lead  chromate  and  sodium  chloride 
were  fused  together.  Both  chromates  were  obtained  by  Liideking'* 
upon  exposing  to  the  air  during  several  months  a  solution  of  lead 
chromate  in  caustic  potash.  Of  all  these  syntheses,  that  by  Meunier 
seems  best  to  represent  the  probable  natural  processes. 

Three  lead  minerals,  the  chloro-phosphate,  pyromorphite, 
PbePgOiaCl;  the  corresponding  arsenate,  mimetite,  Pbr.AsgOigCl ;  and 
the  vanadium  salt,  vanadinite,  Pb^VgOi^Cl,  occur  both  independently 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  isomorphous  mixtures.  Endlichite,  for 
example,  is  a  mixture  of  the  arsenic  and  vanadium  compounds,  and 
minerals  intermediate  between  mimetite  and  pyromorphite  are 
common. 

All  these  species  have  been  prepared  synthetically,  and  pyromor- 
phite is  also  known  as  a  furnace  product  in  slag.*  X.  S.  Manposs  ^  ob- 
tained pyromorphite  by  fusing  lead  chloride  with  tribasic  sodium 
phosphate.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron^  fused  lead  phos- 
phate, lead  chloride,  and  sodium  chloride  together  to  produce  pyro- 


«Liel)Ig'8  Annalen,   vol.   82,  p.   348,   1852.    IT.   Schultze    (idem,   vol.    12G,  p.    51,   1863) 
prepared  wulfenite  in  the  same  way. 

*  See  J.  F.  L.  Hausmann,  idem,  vol.  81,  p.  224,  1852. 
'•  Idem,  vol.  87,  p.  120,  1853;  vol.  89,  p.  11,  1854. 

**  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  63.  p.  1.  1866. 

"  Idem,  vol.  87,  p.  656,  1878. 

f  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10,  p.  187,  1887. 

f  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  230,  1891. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  44,  p.  57. 

<  J.  J.  N5ggerath,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1847,  p.  37. 
i  Llebig'8  Annalen,  vol.  82,  p.  348,  1852. 
*Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  67,  p.  451,  1863. 
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morphite,  and  L.  Michel «  accomplished  the  same  purpose  by  the 
same  process,  only  omitting  the  common  salt.  From  fusions  of  lead 
arsenate  with  lead  chloride  G.  Lechartier  ^  and  also  Michel  succeeded 
in  reproducing  mimetite.  Vanadinite  was  obtained  by  P.  Haute- 
feuille  ^  when  vanadic  oxide  was  fused  with  lead  oxide  and  lead 
chloride.  All  of  these  syntheses,  it  will  be  seen,  are  similar  and  were 
effected  by  fusion,  while  the  natural  occurrences  of  the  minerals  indi- 
cate hydrochemical  reactions.  In  the  case  of  pyromorphite  this 
natural  process  was  simulated  by  H.  Debray,^  who  prepared  pyro- 
morphite by  digesting  lead  pyrophosphate  with  a  solution  of  lead 
chloride  at  250°. 

Other  phosphates,  arsenates,  and  vanadates  containing  lead  and 
sometimes  zinc,  iron,  or  copper  also,  are  plumbogummite,  caryinite, 
carminite,  lossenite,  bayldonite,  ecdemite,  beudantite,*'  descloizite, 
cuprodescloizite,  brackebuschite,  and  psittacinite.  Bindheimite  is  a 
lead  antimonate,  formed  by  oxidation  from  sulphosalts  of  lead. 
Nadorite,  PbClSbO..,  and  ochrolite,  PboCLSboO-,  are  perhaps  of 
similar  origin.  All  of  these  species  are  rare  minerals  and  need  not 
be  considered  further.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lead-bearing 
silicates,  barysilite,  ganomalite,  hyalotekite,  kentrolite,  melanotekite, 
nasonite,  roeblingite,  and  molybdophyllite.  The  roeblingite,  how- 
ever, from  the  zinc  mines  at  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  is  unique  in  con- 
taining a  sulphite  molecule  combined  with  the  silicate.  An  artificial 
lead  silicate  from  furnace  slag  has  been  described  by  E.  S.  Dana  and 
S.  L.  Pentield  f  and  also  by  H.  A.  Wheeler.'' 

The  common  association  of  lead  ores  with  those  of  zinc  was  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter.  Blende  and  galena  are 
both  formed  from  solutions,  but  not  always  in  the  same  manner.  By 
dift'erences  in  the  solubility  of  their  oxidation  products  the  two 
metals  are  often  separated  from  each  other,  for  lead  sulphate  is 
slightly  soluble,  while  zinc  sulphate  is  easily  so.  Zinc,  therefore, 
disai)pears  from  the  upper  portions  of  ore  bodies  much  more  rapidly 
than  lead,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  so  does  copper.  The  lead  ores 
of  Eureka,  Nevada,  are  regarded  by  J.  8.  Curtis'"  as  the  product  of 
solfataric  action ;  those  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  according  to  S.  F. 
Ennnons,'  were  deposited  from  descending  solutions,  which  had  gath- 
ered their  metallic  burden  from  neighboring  eruptive  rocks.  In  both 
cases  the  oi'e  bodies  are  interpreted  as  replacements  in  country  rock. 

"  Hull.  Soc.  iiiin.,  vol.  10,  p.  18.S,   1887. 

''  Compt.  Itend.,  vol.  Vuy,  p.   172,  1807. 

'•  Idem,  vol.  77,  p.  8I)G,  187;i. 

''  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  'M  scr.,  vol.  (H,  i).  44;i.   ISOl. 

'^  Phosphate,  arsenate,  and   sulphate  of  lead. 

^  Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  :]d  ser.,  vol.  ;U),  p.   i;i8,  1885. 

0  Idem.  vol.  :V2,  p.  'ITl,  1880. 

''  Mon.  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey,  vol.  7,  chapters  7,  s.  1884. 

*  Idem,  vol.  12,  p.  378,  188G. 
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Tin  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals,  and  its  ores  are  not  numerous.  Na- 
tive tin  is  occasionally  found,  but  never  in  more  than  trifling  quan- 
tities and  in  small  grains.^  The  ore  of  chief  importance  is  the 
dioxide,  cassiterite,  SnO.,  but  several  sulphosalts  are  also  known. 
They  are — 

Stannite CUjFeSnS^. 

Tealllte^ PbSuS.. 

Cylindrite PbjFeSn^SbaS,^. 

Franckeite PbttFeSiinSb^Si,. 

There  is  also  a  very  rare  borate  of  calcium  and  tin,  nordenskiol- 
dine,*^  CaSnB20Q,  which  is  interesting  because  it  directly  connects  tin 
with  boron.  Other  minerals,  especially  those  of  the  rare  earths, 
sometimes  contain  small  amounts  of  tin  as  an  impurity,  and  the  metal 
has  also  been  found  in  zinc  blende.' 

Cassiterite  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  furnace  product, 
formed  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  tin.  Recent  occurrences  of  this 
kind  are  recorded  by  A.  Arzruni  f  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,^  and  L.  Bour- 
geois* has  identified  the  mineral  in  scoria  from  a  bronze  foundry. 
The  first  synthesis  of  cassiterite  was  performed  by  A.  Daubree  *  when 
the  vapor  of  stannic  chloride  was  mixed  with  steam  in  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube.  Later  the  same  chemist  ^  prepared  the  mineral  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  stannic  chloride  over  heated  lime.  The  crystal- 
lized oxide  w^as  obtained  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron  ^ 
when  stannic  fluoride  and  boric  oxide  were  heated  together  to  white- 
ness. H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  ^  also  obtained  it  by  heating  the 
amorphous  oxide  in  a  slow  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
again  by  a  repetition  of  Daubree's  first  process.     A.  Ditte  "*  noticed 

«•  For  a  paper  on  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  tin,  with  a  Wbliography,  see  F.  L. 
Hess  and  L.  C.  Graton,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  260,  p.  160,  1904.  A  summary  of 
tin  localities  is  also  given  by  W.  P.  Blake,  in  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1883-84,  pp. 
592  et  seq.,  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey,  1885. 

*  A  recent  discovery  of  native  tin  is  noted  by  E.  S.  Simpson  In  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, West  Australia.  1899,  p.  52. 

•^  See  G.  T.  Trior,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  14,  p.  21,  1904,  on  the  composition  of  teallite, 
cylindrite,  and  franckeite.  See  also  A.  Stelzner,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1893,  pt.  2,  p.  114,  and  A. 
Frenzel.  Idem,  p.  125.  On  stannite  and  its  alteration  products  from  the  Black  Hills,  see 
W.  P.  Headden.  Am.  .Tour.  Sci..  3d  ser.,  vol.  45.  p.  105,  189.3. 

•'Described   by   W.   C.    BrOgger,   Zeitschr.    Kryst.    Mln.,   vol.    16,   p.   61,    1890. 

«  See  A.  Stelzner  and  A.  Schertel,  Jahrb.  Berg.  Hiitt.  Konig.  Sachsen,  1886,  p.  52,  on 
tin  in  black  blende  from  Freiberg.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  zinc  ores  of  the  Slocan 
district,  British  Columbia.  See  Rept.  Comm.  on  Zinc  Resources,  etc.,  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Mines  Branch,  Dept.   Interior.  Ottawa.  1906. 

f  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min..  vol.  25,  p.  467,  1896. 

"  Idem,  vol.  31,  p.  279.   1899. 

*Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  11,  p.  58,  1888. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  20,  p.  227,  1849. 
J  Idem,  vol.  39,  p.   135,  1854. 

*  Idem.  vol.  46.  p.  764,  1S5S.     Details  not  given. 
'  Idem,  vol.  53,  p.  161,  1861. 

•»  Idem,  vol.  96,  p.  701,  1883. 
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the  formation  of  crystalline  stannic  oxide  when  the  amorphous  com- 
pound, mixed  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride,  w^as 
subjected  to  a  white  heat. 

According  to  C.  Doelter,*  cassiterite  is  perceptibly  soluble  in  water 
at  80°,  and  more  so  in  presence  of  sodium  fluoride.  Some  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  the  solution  was  observed.  This  solubility  is  also  indicated 
by  several  natural  occurrences  of  tin.  S.  Meunier  ^  found  0.5  per 
cent  of  SnOs  in  an  opaline  deposit,  resembling  geyserite,  from  a 
thermal  spring  in  Selangor.  J.  H.  Collins  ^  reports  tinstone  as  a 
cement  in  certain  Cornish  conglomerates,  as. an  impregnation  in  long- 
buried  horns  of  deer,  as  pseudomorphs  after  feldspar,^  and  as  cap- 
pings  on  crystals  of  quartz.  He  also  notes  that  cassiterite  crystals 
often  line  fissures  in  quartz,  the  latter  containing  numerous  fluid 
inclusions.  An  incrustation  resembling  "  wood  tin  "  was  found  by 
Collins  on  an  ingot  of  ancient  tin,  having  been  formed  by  slow  oxi- 
dation of  the  metal.  Furthermore,  Collins  reports  ^secondary  crystal- 
lizations of  cassiterite  on  reniform  masses  of  "  wood  tin,"  and  all  of 
this  evidence  he  regards  as  proof  that  the  Cornish  ores  are  of  aqueous 
origin.  Pseudomorphs  of  cassiterite  after  hematite  were  found  by 
F.  A.  Genth  "^  in  tin  ores  from  Durango,  Mexico,  and  he  also  cites 
an  observation  by  W.  Semmons,  who  described  specimens  of  bis- 
muthinite  coated  with  concentric  layers  of  tinstone.  It  is  possible 
in  some  of  these  cases  that  the  tin-bearing  solutions  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  stannite,  but  this  point  seems  to  have 
received  little  or  no  consideration. 

Cassiterite  has  been  noted  as  a  probably  original  constituent  of 
igneous  rocks/  but  it  more  commonly  occurs  in  veins  or  stringers  of 
quartz,  under  conditions  whicli  indicate  a  secondary  deposition.  As 
a  rule,  tin-bearing  veins  are  found  in  or  near  persilicic  rocks,  such  as 
pegmatites  and  altered  granites.  Sometimes  the  association  is  with 
(juartz  porphyry,  as  at  Mount  Bischoff,  in  Tasmania,  and  at  certain 
Mexican  mines:  but  at  other  localities  of  tin  in  Mexico  the  prevailing 
rock  is  rhyolite  or  rhyolite  tuff.  In  these  instances,  as  at  the  Potri- 
llos  mine,  in  Durango,  the  ore  is  found  along  the  fault  planes  in  the 


"  Min.  pet.  Mittli..  vol.  11,  p.  325.  1800. 

'>rompt.   Rend.,  vol.   110,  p.  10H3.  1890. 

'•  MIneraloj-.  Map.,  vol.  4,  pp.  1,  103,  1880,  nnd  vol.  r>,  p.  121,  188.3. 

'' Accord! njr  to  ('.  Hold  and  J.  R.  Scrivenor,  Mem.  (ieol.  Survey  Enp:.  and  Wales.  Geolojry 
of  country  near  Newquay,  p.  30.  100(5,  the  so-called  pseudomorphs  are  replacements  of 
orthocla.se  by  an  aj?jrrepate  of  cassiterite,  muscovite,  and  quartz.  On  the  genesis  of  the 
Cornish  ores,  see  also  .1.  B.  Hill  and  D.  A.  MacAlister,  idem.  Geology  of  Falmouth,  Truro, 
etc.,  p.  Km. 

'^  rroc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  24,  p.  23,  1887.  L.  V.  Pirsson  (Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  .3d  ser.. 
vol.  42,  p.  407,  1801)  has  described  crystals  of  hematite  inclosing  cassiterite,  from  the 
same  locality. 

f  See  ante,  p.  201,  in  chapter  on  rock-forming  minerals. 
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hyolite/*  The  Cticaria  mine,  also  in  Diirango,  is  in  quartz  porphyry* 
In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  according  to  R,  A,  F*  Penrose,f'  the  prevalent 
stanniferous  rocks  are  granitic,  or  detrital  matter  derived  from 
granite;  but  at  Chongkat  Pari,  in  Perak,  cassiterite  i^s  extracted 
from  limestone,  and  at  Bruseh,  Perak,  it  is  found  in  seams  in  sand- 
stone. These  abnormal  ocrcuri-ences  are  perhaps  due,  as  Penrose 
suggests,  to  infiltration  of  tin-liearing  sohitions — a  supposition 
which  becomes  probable  in  tlie  light  of  evidence  already  cited. 

The  typical  mode  of  occurrence  of  tin  ores  is  in  quartz  veins  cut- 
ting granite,  the  walls  of  the  latter  rock  being  altered  into  greisen, 
Greisen  is  essentially  a  granite  in  which  the  feldspars  have  been 
transfonned  into  mica  and  of  which  topaz  and  toiirmiiline  are  frt^- 
qiient  constituents.  The  mica  is  often,  but  not  invuriablyj  lithia 
bearing,  either  ordinaiy  lepidolite  or  zinnwaldite.  Bismuth  ores, 
wolfram  J  and  arsenopyrite  are  common  associates  of  the  tinstone. 

These  mineralogical  data,  tlie  usual  presence  in  stanniferous  veins 
of  species  containing  fluorine  and  boron,  and  also  the  alteration  of  the 
granite  walls,  have  led  to  the  very  general  belief  that  tin  deposits  of 
the  ordinary  type  have  been  formed  by  the  injection  of  vapors  cariy- 
ing  the  two  elements  above  named  and  also  the  tin.  This  belief  is 
strengthened  by  the  various  syntheses  of  cassiterite,  in  which  boric 
oxide  and  chloride  or  fluoride  of  tin  liave  taken  part.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  very  rare  mineral  nordenskioldine*  with  its  tin  and  boron 
together,  here  liecomes  apparent,  although  the  species  has  not  tx^en 
found  in  any  vein  or  deposit  of  the  usual  stanniferous  type^  but  only 
-in  a  dike  of  elsf^jlite  syenite.  Ordinarily  the  two  elements  are  sepa- 
rated, the  boron  going  to  the  tournudine  molecules  and  the  tin  to 
form  cassiterite.  Fluorine  is  represented  by  topaz,  fluorite,  or  apa- 
tite, and  sometimes  l)y  the  lithia-bearing  phosphates  triphylite  and 
amblygonite.*^  In  some  localities  fonnerly  worked  for  tin  the  lithia 
minerals,  especially  amblygonite  and  lepidolite,  are  now  the  specie^s 
of  chief  commercial  value, 

American  deposits  of  tin,  more  or  less  resembling  those  of  Cornwall 
and  Saxony,  are  found  in  the  York  region,  Alaska;  in  Kockbridge 

•See  0,  W.  Kemptoii,  Tfans.  Am.  Inst.  Mio.  Eng.*  voL  'J5,  p.  mi,  ISDO,  and  W,  U. 
TQl^lla,  Idem,  p.  1-17.  On  tlie  i^ain  Alto  mine*,  Z,'irntwiift,  we  E.  niilse,  idem*  vol.  2&, 
\K  ri02,  l^MKi,  uDd  J*  N,  Nevluft,  Eng,  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  jn,  p.  iiHX  VMVS..  TliJs  JcMMillry 
H  uUo  rhyolltUr.     On  the  tlo  depoaUs  r>f  QuanaJuHto,  see  A.  II.  Bromly.  Trans*  Am.  Inat. 

MiQ.  Etig.,  YoL  3(1.  p.  *2'27,  irnm. 

*Ji>ii!:-  GmL,  voK  11.  ii>  IJ^H.  imjIL  On  tlie  ores  of  Bant-a  nad  BSniton,  see  R,  Bei'k. 
Zettnehr  prnkt  OeoL,  l^OS.  p.  121.  W.  tt.  Knmlxjld  (BiilL  Am.  Inst.  Min.  En»*.  Sepiem- 
ier,  im^]  has  desicrlljed  the  I  In  depodta  oC  the  Klntn  Valley.  Mnlay  States.  He  mentlona 
depoBlts  In  Uni*?flirtQe. 

^  For  dlfM^iinalonii  <in  nie  K^'t^t^la  of  eaa^iterlte  velaa  see  A.  Daulir^,  Jtltudes  fiyath^1U^ne>8 
de  g^kilogle  eip^rlmentnle.  pp.  2S-TI  :  J.  H.  L.  VogU  Zellachr  prakt.  GeoL.  1S05,  p.  14*% 
ana  Trnnfl.  Am.  In?it.  Mln.  Rnir.,  yoL  at  p.  12rj.  l&Ol  ;  atid  W,  LUidgren,  Ul<^m,  ^oL  fiO, 
fj,  RT8,  11H>0,  On  the  Mount  Blschoff  mines.  i«e  W.  von  Fircks,  Zeltachr.  OeutBCk,  ®wi\. 
OeselL,   vol.  51,  p.  431.  ISflO.     See  also  F.  Gaatler,  Aot^  Ssk;.  ftftk  lil^W,  ^i!\.  ^,  V*  ^9-- 
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County  J  Virginia,  and  near  El  Paso,  Texas-  The  Alaskan  field  has 
been  well  studied  by  A.  J,  CoUier,**  who  describes  both  lodas  and 
placers.  The  typical  cassiterite  is  disseminated  in  more  or  less 
altered  granitic  dikes,  essentially  greisen,  consihiing  of  quartz,  zinn- 
walditsj  cttlcite,  and  fluor  spar*  In  one  case  the  ore  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  tourmaline,  and  it  also  occurs  in  veins  which  cut  through 
nietaniorpliic  slates — a  rather  lUiTisnal  development*  At  the  Cash 
mine,  in  Virginia,  according  to  L.  C.  Gratoii,'^  the  ore  is  in  quarts; 
veins  in  granite,  the  walls  of  the  veins  being  converted  into  greisen, 
IV  H.  Weed  "^  and  (J*  B.  Richardson  **  have  studied  the  tin  deposits  of 
the  Franklin  Mountains  near  El  Paso,  where  the  ore  is  found  in 
quartz  under  conditions  which  Weed  thinks  resemble  those  of  Corn- 
wait  The  Temeseal  deposit,  iji  southern  California,  as  described  by 
H.  W.  Fairbanks/  may  also  belong  to  this  class.  The  vein  material 
consists  almost  wholly  of  tourmaline  and  quartz,  formed  by  gradual 
replacement  of  the  gt^anite  walls. 

Another  mode  in  which  cassiterite  occurs  is  as  an  original  con- 
stituont  in  pegmatite.  It  is  thus  found,  although  scantily,  in  the 
famous  localities  ui  Maine  for  lithia  tourmalines  and  lepidolite. 
The  workable  cassiterite  of  the  Carolina  tiji  belt,  according  to  L.  C. 
Graton,^  is  also  in  pegmatite,  none  being  found  in  the  wall  rock. 
Hem  again  lithia  minerals  are  found,  namely,  lithiophilite  and 
spodvmiene.  The  tin  ores  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  South  Dakota,  seem 
to  belong  under  this  heading,  and  the  Etta  mine  esijccially  is  noted 
for  its  enormous  crystals  of  spodumene  and  columbite.  In  this 
locality  crystalline  faces  of  spodumene  are  exposed  which  are  from 
30  to  40  feet  long;  and  in  the  Ingersoll  claim  a  single  mass  of 
colnmbite  is  said  to  have  weighed  more  than  2*000  pounds,^  Cassit- 
erite  in  pegmatite,  accompanied  by  corundum,  is  i-eported  by  P.  F, 
Molengraaf  *  from  Swaziehmd,  South  Africa^ 

The  tin  ores  of  Bolivia  represent  still  another  class  of  associations, 
Cassiterite  in  masses  resembling  hematite,  and  the  four  sulphosalts 
of  tin,  are-  here  found  in  veins  carrying  ores  of  silver^  lead,  and 

*BulL  I  .  S.  ii<'f^[.  Survey  No.  220.  1004  ;  nnd  alao  In  Bull.  No.  225,  p.  154.  im^i  Bull. 
No.  250.  p.  liiO,  1&05;  and  Kng.  and  MIn,  .Tour.,  toU  TG.  p.  mm.  100.1,  See  also  A.  U. 
Brooks*  MlnertU  Kescmrfea  l\  S.  for  IDOO,  p,  2(17,  IT.  a,  rjeiil.  Kurvej,  inoi,  and  Bull.  No. 
213,  p.  S»2,  1902;  and  E.  Rlckard.  Eng,  iiDd  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  75,  p.  30,  lOOri. 

*  Bull.  IT,  H.  GeoL  Siirvi^y  No.  2f>3,  p.  44,  1000.  See  also  T.  01ke,  Mineral  Resources 
U,  S.  for  18t^3.  p.  17S.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  18!>l. 

"BulL  IT.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  IW,  1001,  Jinrt  ]il«o  lu  Bull.  No.  213,  p.  170.  1902, 

*BulK  F.  S.  G^l.  Burvey  No.  2S5.  p,  140.  lOO.V 

•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  aer.,  vol.  4,  p.  :m,  1S«7, 

rBuIL  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  20ii.  lOOfl.  and  alwo  In  Bull.  No,  260,  p.  18S,  1904, 
Other  papers  on  the  f'arollnii  belt  are  by  J.  il.  Pratt.  Mineral  Eeaources  IT,  S.  for  l^H)^, 
p.  337.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1904,  and  Trntt  iind  D.  B.  Sterrett,  Bull.  No.  10,  North 
Carol  I  mi   Geol.  Survey,    1004. 

p  See  VV.  P.   Blflke.  Traoa.  Am.   Inst.  Mln.   Eog.,  vol.   13,  p.  6tH,  18*5,     On   the   Blaek 
Hllla   mliie»,   Bee  also   E.    W.    Claypole,    Am.  Geoloj^lat*  vol.  0.  p.  228,  1802,  and  J,  tK  Irving, 
Ptof.  Pjiper  I*.  ?5,  Geol.  Bwrvey  t^o,  26.  p.  05,  1904. 
*  See  abstract  In  ZeUsctr.  ptftU,  UwV.,  Vism,  v-  ^^^- 
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bismuth  in  rocks  of  recent  volcanic  origin.  According  to  A.  W. 
Stelzner"  the  rock  is  commonly  dacite  or  trachyte;  but  at  Potosi, 
as  described  by  A.  F.  Wendt,^  the  matrix  is  rhyolite.  Boron  and 
fluosilicates  are  absent.  The  vein  matter  is  quartz,  with  carbonates 
and  barite.  In  these  deposits  we  evidently  have  a  transition  between 
the  ordinary  tin-bearing  vein  and  the  type  of  vein  characterized  by 
silver- lead  ores. 

ARSENIC,  aistimo:ny,  and  bismuth. 

Arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  are  three  closely  related  elements. 
Arsenic,  from  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view,  is  a  nonmetal;  for, 
despite  its  metallic  appearance,  it  is  an  acid-forming  element,  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases  does  it  play  the  part  of  a  base.  Antimony 
is  more  commonly  acid  than  basic,  but  in  bismuth  the  basic  character 
is  strongly  predominant,  except  in  its  sulphosalts. 

All  three  elements  are  found  native,  and  also  in  many  closely 
related  compounds.  Among  the  latter  the  sulphosalts  of  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  tin  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  few  others 
remain  to  be  named.  Berthierite  is  a  sulphantimonite  of  iron^ 
FeSbjS^,  and  lorandite  is  a  sulpharsenite  of  thallium,  TlAsSg. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  arsenides,  antimonides,  and  bismuthides, 
of  silver,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  platinum,  etc.,  which  are  best  con- 
sidered under  the  several  metals  that  characterize  them.  For 
present  purposes  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  iron  arsenides,  lollingite, 
FeASjj,  and  leucopyrite,  FegAs^,  and  also  the  sulpha  rsenide,arseno- 
pyrite,  FeAsS.  Arsenopyrite  or  mispickel  is  the  most  important 
ore  of  arsenic. 

Native  arsenic,  native  antimony,  and  native  bismuth  are  all  rather 
common  minerals,  and  with  them  the  arsenide  of  antimony,  allemon- 
tite,  SbAs^,  may  be  grouped.  There  are  also  natural  sulphides, 
selenides  and  tellurides,  as  follows : 

Realgar AsS. 

Orpiment ASaSj. 

Stibnite Sb^S,. 

Metastibnite Sb^S,. 

Bisinuthinite BiaS^. 

Guanajuatite BijSea. 

Tetradymite n BiaTe;,. 

Joseltec BisTe. 

Wehrlite^' BUTe^. 

Grlinlingite Bi.TeS,. 

Kermesite SbjSjO. 

« Zeitschr.    Deutsch.   geol.   Gesell.,  vol.    49,    p.   51,    1897.     See   also    M.    Frochot,    Ann. 
mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  19,  p.  186,  1901. 

•Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  19,  p.  90,  1890. 

*  Formul©  approximate  only.     Sulphur  or  selenium  partly  replaces  tellurium. 
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Several  of  these  minerals  have  been  produced  artificially.  J. 
Durocher*  prepared  stibnite  and  bismuthinite  by  the  action  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide  upon  the  volatilized  chlorides  of  antimony  and  bis- 
muth. H.  de  Senarmont*  found  that  when  pulverized  realgar  or 
orpiment  was  heated  to  150°  with  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  a  sealed  tube  they  dissolved  and  were  later  redeposited  as  crystal- 
lized realgar.  Amorphous  antimony  sulphide,  treated  in  the  sanue 
way,  at  250°,  also  dissolved  and  crystallized  as  stibnite.  The  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  of  bismuth,  similarly  heated  to  200°  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  gave  crystals  of  bismuthinite.  E.  Wein- 
schenk  ^  obtained  orpiment  and  stibnite  by  heating  solutions  of  arse- 
nic or  antimony  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  180°  in  a  sealed 
tube.  According  to  A.  Camot,**  stibnite  and  bismuthinite  are  easily 
formed  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  at  a  dull  red  heat  over  other 
compounds  of  antimony  or  bismuth.  Realgar,  orpiment,  stibnite, 
and  bismuthinite  are  all  reported  by  Mayengon  «  as  found  among  the 
sublimation  products  of  a  burning  coal  mine.^ 

C.  Doelter^  states  that  stibnite  at  80°  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  that  recrystallization  from  the  solution  is  also  perceptible.  The 
same  statement  holds  for  arsenopyrite,  FeAsS.  In  several  localities 
the  deposition  of  arsenical  or  antimonial  sulphides  from  hot  springs 
has  been  observed.  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson  *  report  both 
realgar  and  orpiment  from  a  hot  spring  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  G.  F.  Becker  *  found  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
in  a  sinter  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  In  3,403  grams  of  this 
sinter,  as  analyzed  by  W.  H.  Melville,  were  found  the  following  sub- 
stances : 

Sulphides,  etc.,  found  in  sinter. 

Grams. 

All   0.0034 

Afr  .0012 

ngs  _^ ..0070 

PbS -*- .0720 

CuS   .0424 

Sb^S^-hAs^Sa    7a0308 

Fe,03 3.  5924 

"Compt.   Rend.,  vol.  32,  p.  825,   1851. 

*  AnnJ  chlm.  phys.,  Jid  ser.,  vol.  82.  p.  129.  1851. 
"  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.''17.  p.  497,  1890. 

''  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielie  des  min{^raux,  pp.  41,  42. 

'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  86,  p.  491,  1878;  vol.  92,  p.  854,  1881. 

f  On  the  conditions  governing  the  formation  of  orpiment  and  realgar,  see  W.  Boro- 
dowsky,  Sitzungsb.  Naturf.  Oesell.  Univ.  Dorpat,  vol.  14,  p.  159.  Also  in  Obeni. 
Abstracts,  vol.  1.  p.  1106.  1907. 

"  Min.  pet.  Mitth.,  vol.  11,  p.  322,  1890. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  401,  1891.  At  another  spring  in  the  Park,  Arnold 
Flague  (idem,  vol.  34,  p.  171,  1887)  found  a  deposit  of  scorodite,  an  arsenate  of  iron. 

*  Mpn.  U.  S.  Ueol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  p.  344,  1888. 
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The  antimony  ^lilpliide  was  in  tht*  amorphous,  orange -colored  form, 
to  which  Becker  gave  the  name  of  nietastibnite.  CrystaLs  of  ordinary 
stibnite  have  since  been  discovered  by  W*  Lindgren'*  in  the  same 
sinter,  apparently  of  quite  recent  formation.  The  locality,  it  munt 
be  obBerved,  i^  one  whi<4i  yieldn  mercury,  and  G.  F.  Becker  ^  has  re- 
ported stibnite  from  several  quicksilver  mines  in  California.  A 
siTnilar  asstx'iation  of  stibnite  and  cimiabar  is  found  at  Monte 
Amiata  in  Tum^any:'^  and  at  Huitzuco^  Mexico^  stibnite  occurs  with 
livingNtonite,  kermesite,  barcenite,  and  some  cimmbar  in  a  matrix  of 
gy^psuni/  Cinnabar  lias  also  been  noted  in  the  antimony  mines  of 
Corsica/'  According  to  Coqnand/  the  antimony  ores  Ht  Peretu,  Tus- 
cany, are  of  solfataric  origin.  This  mode  of  deposition,  which  genet- 
ically connects  antimony  and  mercury,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  both  metals  form  easily  volatile  compounds.  The  same  property 
is  shared  by  arsenic,  but  deposits  of  other  than  solfataric  nature  are 
known.  At  least,  there  are  deposits  in  which  no  indication  of  sol- 
fataric action  can  now  be  discerned.  The  sulphides  of  arst^nic  and 
antimony  are  easily  soluble  in  alJcaline  solutions,  and  in  that  way 
jtnay  be  transported  to  paints  far  distant  from  their  original  ore 
^bodies.    The  sulphide  of  bismuth  is  much  less  soluble* 

Stibnite  is  the  most  important  ore  of  antimony.  Its  deposition 
from  solution  is  in  most  cases  evident,  and  its  alkaline  sohitionsj 
which  also  dissolve  silica,  seem  to  have  formed  the  typical  occtir- 
rencesi,  in  which  stibnite  is  intimately  associated  with  quartz.  It  is 
so  found  in  the  mines  of  Sevier  County,  Arkansas;^  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Corsica,  where  the  ore  bodies  occur  in  sericitic  schists.  At  Kostainik, 
in  Servia,  according  to  R-  Beck  and  W-  von  Fircks,*  the  stibnite  is 
found  in  trachyte,  in  graywacke,  and  also  as  replacements  in  lime* 
stone.  Arsenopyrite  also  occurs  mast  ocmimonly  with  quartz,  of tenest 
in  met  amorphic  schists  and  sometimes  in  serpentine.'  When  eitlier 
arsenic,  antimony,  or  bismuth  is  foUTid  in  a  metalliferous  vein,  asso- 
ciated with  silver,  copi>er,  or  lead,  it  is  usually  combined  with  those 
metals  in  the  form  of  sulphosalts, 

*  Trnnst.  Am.  Inat.  Min,  l^ng.,  vol,  35,  p,  27.  1SM>«. 

«  B,  t^ttl.  ZeUschr.  prnkt,  OnL.   1901,  p.  43. 

^  J.  ti.  AKullera,  Trans.  Am.  Inst  Mln.  Eng..  toL  32,  p.  307,  1902, 

*  Nentlen.  Ann.  mines,  ftth  «m.  Tof.  12,  p,  251,  1897- 
/BulL  Si>L-.  t-eol.,  2d  ser..  vwJ.  6.  p.  01.  184«-4a 

*  Se€  C.  E.  W^it,  Tran*,  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Ed^„  yol  H.  p.  42,  IBTO ;  J.  C.  Branner,  Ann. 
H&pt.  Oeut  ^iirv^y.  Arkanwm.  ISH,S.  yoL  U  P*  130,  and  G.  B,  Ashley,  Tror.  Am.  rbll. 
SfM?,,  vol.  m,  p.  300,  imi. 

*  Zeltftcljr.  prakt.  Geol.,  10OO.  p,  3.H. 

*  On  thu  arsenic  mines  of  Haatlng^^a  County,  Ontario,  see  J.  W.  Wella,  Rept.  Eur. 
Uintm,  Ont(*rlr».  1002,  p.  10 L  J.  L.  Cowan  (Eng,  tiod  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  7S,  p.  105,  im4) 
has  descH^ied  an  srsentc  mine  at  Brlnton,  Ylrglnta.  For  the  aDttmony  mines  of  Nova 
Scotia,  9ee  W.  H.  Askwltb.  Canadian  Mining  Revbw,  vol  2Q.  p.  173,  1901. 
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By  oxidation  of  the  sulphides,  a  large  number  of  secondary  min- 
erals can  be  formed.    First  of  all  are  the  oxides,  as  follows  : 

Arsenoliteo ASjOs,  isometric. 

Claudetiteo ASjO,,  monoclinie. 

Senarmontite SbzOg,  isometric. 

Valentinite Sb^Os,  orthorliombic. 

Cervantite Sb^O^. 

Bismite,  or  bismuth  ocher BijO,. 

Stibiconite H^SbjOs. 

Bismuth  also  forms  two  basic  carbonates,  bismutite  and  bismuto- 
sphserite,  and  a  rare  oxychloride,  daubreeite.  The  oxides  of  antimony 
form  important  ore  bodies  at  Altar,  Sonora,  Mexico,^  and  in  Xeoco- 
mian  limestone  at  Mount  Hamimat,  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria.*" 

From  oxidation  of  the  sulphosalts,  a  large  number  of  arsenates, 
antimonates,  and  various  compounds  of  bismuth  have  been  derived. 
Some  of  these  were  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter ;  others  are  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  or  manganese.  For 
example,  pharmacolite  is  an  arsenate  of  lime,  pharmacosiderit©  an 
arsenate  of  iron,  and  sarkinite  an  arsenate  of  manganese.  Atopite 
and  romeite  are  antimonates  of  lime.  Some  of  these  compounds,  and 
there  are  many  others,  may  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  [per- 
colating arsenical  or  antimonial  solutions  upon  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  manganese,  or  iron,  or  upon  hydroxides  of  the  two  metals 
last  named.  There  are  also  arsenates  of  bismuth,  and  a  tellurate,  a 
vanadate,  and  a  silicate  of  the  same  base.  The  strange  mineral  long- 
banite  is  an  antimonio-silicate  of  manganese  and  iron;  derbylite  and 
lewisite  are  antimonio-titanates  of  iron  and  lime,  respectively;  and 
mauzeliite  is  a  similar  salt  of  calcium  and  lead.  Derbylite,  lewisite, 
and  tripuhyite,  FcoSb-.O-,  are  found  in  the  cinnabar-bearing  gravels 
of  Tripuhy,  Brazil.^'  They  were  derived  from  mica  schists,  but  their 
association  with  cinnabar  is  suggestive. 

Among  the  minor  constituents  of  igneous  rocks,  nickel  is  one  of 
the  commonest.     Cobalt  also  is  widely  diffused,  but  in  much  smaller 

«  The  true  taolecular  weight,  as  shown  l)y  the  vapor  density,  is  more  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  As^Oe-  A  similar  doubling  may  he  proper  for  the  other  oxides 
and  sulphides  of  this  group. 

"  E.  T.  Cox,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  421,  1880. 

*•  Coquand,  Bull.  Soc.  g^^ol.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  9,  p.  342,  1851-52. 

**  See  E.  Ilussak  and  G.  T.  Prior,  Mlneralog.  Mag.,  vol.  11,  pp.  80,  176,  302,  1895. 

•'  For  a  general  paper  upon  nickel  and  Its  occurrences,  see  P.  Argall,  Proc.  Colorado 
Sci.  Soc,  vol.  4,  p.  39."),  1893.  A  note  by  A.  G.  Charlton  follows  (p.  420)  on  Colorado 
nickel  ores.  On  nickel  In  the  Mansfeld  copper  shales,  see  Baeumler,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch. 
geoi.  (Jesell.,  vol.  9,  p.  25.  1857.  On  cobalt  ores  at  Schweina,  Thurlngia,  see  F.  Beyschlag, 
Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1898,  p.  1.  On  cobalt  in  Mexico,  G.  de  J.  Caballero,  Mem.  Soc. 
ciont.  Ant.  Alzate,  vol.  18,  p.  197,  1902.  O.  Stutzcr  (Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1906,  p.  294) 
has  described  tourmaline-bearing  cobalt  veins  at  San  Juan,  Atacama,  Chile.  The  ore  is 
cobaltite. 
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proportions.*  In  262  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  an  average  of  0.0274 
per  cent  of  nickel  oxide  was  found.  Had  it  been  sought  for  in  all 
cases,  this  figure  might  have  been  slightly  reduced,  but  perhaps  not 
materially. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  are  characteristic  elements  in  meteoric  irons, 
and  also  in  terrestrial  irons  of  similar  character.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  "  irons  "  of  which  analyses  are  given  in  another  chapter  of  this 
book  ^  are  more  truly  described  as  native  nickel,  that  being  the 
metal  which  predominates  in  them.  Awaruite  and  josephinite  are 
nickel  irons  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  percentage  of  nickel  reaches 
60  or  even  more. 

The  ores  of  these  metals  fall  into  three  principal  classes,  namely, 
sulphides  or  arsenides,  oxides,  and  silicates.  In  the  first  class  the 
chief  minerals  are  as  follows : 


MiUerlte NIS. 

Beyrichite NijS^. 

Polydymite  ^J NiA- 

Niccolite NiAs. 

Cliloanthite NiAs,. 

Rammelsbergite NiASj. 


Gersdorffite NIAsS. 

Pentlandite^ .(FeNi)S. 


Jaipurite CoS. 

LInnaeite €^0,84. 


Smaltite C0A83. 

Safflorite CJoAs^ 

Skutterudite  * CoAs,. 

Cobaltite CoAsS. 


Carrollite Ck),CuS4. 

With  these  minerals  we  may  include  the  nickel  telluride,  melonite, 
and  the  antimonide,  breithauptite,  NiSb.  Ullmannite  is  a  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  nickel,^  NiSbS.  Corynite  and  wolfachite  are  mix- 
tures of  a  salt  of  the  last  type  with  the  corresponding  salt  NiAsS. 
Glaucodot  is  sulpharsenide  of  cobalt  and  iron,  and  alloclasite  is  sim- 
ilar, but  with  bismuth  partly  replacing  arsenic.  Another  mineral  of 
the  formula  NiCoS.Sb^  has  been  named  willyamite. 

Arsenides  and  antimonides  of  nickel  are  known  as  accidental  fur- 
nace products.^  The  crystalline  sulphides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  have 
also  been  repeatedly  prepared  artificially.  H.  de  Senarmont  *  heated 
solutions  of  potassium  sulphide  with  nickel  or  cobalt  chloride  to  tem- 
peratures between  160°  and  180°  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  obtained  the 

'  On  the  wide  diffusion  of  cobalt  and  nickel  in  nature,  see  K.  Kraut,  Zeitscbr.  angew. 
Chemie,  1906.  p.   1793. 

*  See  ante,  p.  269. 

*•  Tbe  Sudbury  polydymite  is  very  nearly  NigFeSc 

'There  is  also  a  variety  containing  much  niclcel  replacing  cobalt.  . Bismutosmaltite, 
Co(AsBi)3,  Is  a  related  mineral. 

'  Another  niclcel-iron  sulphide  has  been  called  gunnarite.  Its  formula  is  near  FesNisSg. 
Still  another,  akin  to  pentlandite,  is  the  incompletely  described  heazlewoodite. 

f  A  similar  sulphide,  with  bismuth  partly  replacing  antimony,  has  been  named  kaliilite. 

'  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artificieile  des  min^raux,  p.  35,  for  old  instances. 
Also  A.  Brand.  Zeitscbr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  12,  p.  234,  1887,  on  breitbaugUt<i. 

*  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32,  p.  129,  1851. 
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compounds  NiS,  Ni3S4,  and  CO3S4,  corresponding  to  the  natural  min- 
erals. C.  Greitner  «  also  produced  crystals  of  Ni3S4  by  heating  metal- 
lic nickel  with  sulphurous  acid  or  a  solution  of  nickel  sulphite  under 
pressure  to  200°.  E.  Weinschenk^  heated  solutions  of  cobalt  or 
nickel  salts  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube, 
and  so  produced  crystalline  NiS  or  CoS,  respectively.  T.  Hiortdahl  "^ 
also  produced  jaipurite  by  fusing  cobalt  sulphate  with  barium  sul- 
phide and  common  salt. 

These  scanty  data  show  that  the  minerals  of  this  group  may  be 
produced  in  either  the  wet  or  the  dry  way,  and  their  natural  occur- 
rences point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Millerite,  for  instance,  forms 
beautiful  tufts  of  slender,  hairlike  needles  in  geodes  lined  with  crys- 
tals of  dolomite'  Specimens  of  this  kind  are  familiar  objects  in  cabi- 
nets of  minerals.  Millerite  is  also  reported  by  Des  Cloizeaux  *  as 
found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Belgium,  and  he  mentions  linnaeite  in 
coal  from  Glamorganshire,  Wales.  On  the  other  hand,  as  J.  H.  L. 
Vogt^  has  shown,  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  are  often,  if  not 
always,  distinct  segregations  from  molten  magmas.  On  this  subject, 
however,  controversy  still  reigns,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
nickel  ores  of  Sudbury,  Canada.  Here  the  ores  are  chiefly  pyrrho- 
tite  with  admixtures  of  pentlandite,  a  certain  amount  of  chalcopyrite 
being  also  present.  The  matrix  is  norite,  although  the  earlier 
observers  termed  it  diorite.  Their  magmatic  origin  has  been  advo- 
cated by  R.  Bell,^  H.  B.  von  Foullon,^  T.  L.  Walker,*  A.  P.  Coleman,* 
D.  H.  Browne,^  and  others.  A.  E.  Barlow,^  for  example,  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  ""  nickel-bearing  eruptive.'*  Browne  compares  the 
occurrences  at  Sudbury  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  cooling  a 
copper-nickel  matte,  in  which  the  copper  sulphides  concentrate  along 
the  margins  of  the  mass,  and  the  nickel  sulphides  at  the  center. 
This  arrangement  of  ores,  chalcopyrite  near  the  wall  rock,  then  pyr- 
rhotite  carrying  nickel,  and  finally  nickel  sulphide,  is  the  order  ob- 
served at  Sudbury. 

-Llebig's  Annalen,  vol.  129,  p.  350,  1864. 

^Zeitschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  17,  p.  497,  1890. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  65,  p.  75,  1867.     Jaipurite  Is  also  known  as  syepoorite. 

«*  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  3,  p.  170,  1880. 

*  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1893,  pp.  125,  357. 

t  Bull.  Geol.  ^oc.  America,  vol.  2,  p.  125,  1890.  Another  paper  by  Bell,  on  Sudbury, 
appears  in  Ann.  Kept.  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  2d  ser.,  vol.  5,  F,  1890-91. 

i'Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  vol.  42,  p.  223,  1892.  The  nickel  ores  of  Sohweid- 
erich,  Bohemia,  are  described  as  analogous  to  those  of  Sudbury. 

*  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  53,  p.  40,  1897. 

*  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  15,  p.  551,  1904.  In  Kept.  Ontario  Bur.  Mines,  1904. 
pt.  1,  p.  192,  Coleman  has  a  long  paper  on  the  "Northern  Nickel  Range.**  The  report 
of  the  same  bureau  for  1905,  pt.  3,  contains  a  monograph  by  Coleman  on  the  Sudbury 
ores. 

i  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  16,  p.  297,  1895 ;  and  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  487,  1906. 
^  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  pp.  454,  545,  1900. 


R.  Beck,^  C.  W.  Dickson,^  and  \V,  Campbell  ana  C.  W.  Knight,'^ 
on  the  other  hand,  have  argued  istrongly  in  favor  of  a  secondary 
origin  of  these  ores — a  deposition  from  circulating  solutions.^  A 
similar  \aew  ik  expressed  by  F,  TV*  Volt  *^  concerning  the  nickel  ores 
of  Dobschan,  Hungary,  Here  the  Hr^enides  of  nit*kel  occur  in  a 
(?arb<:>nate  gangue  at  or  near  contacts  of  diorite*  At  Mine  La  Motte, 
Missouri,  linna*itc  h  found  with  lead  luid  copper  ores  in  bodies  which 
C  R,  Keyes^  describes  as  metasomatic  replacements  in  limestone. 
Small  quantities  of  nickel  are  shown  in  analyses  of  the  adjacent 
granites. 

At  the  Gap  mine,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  pyrrhotite 
and  chalcopyrite  occur  with  secondary  millerite  in  an  amphibolite, 
which  J.  ¥.  Kemp  ^  thinks  in  an  altered  gabbro  or  norite.  This 
deposit  Kemp  regards  as  originally  magmatic.  In  the  serpentines 
of  Malaga,  Spain,  according  to  F,  Gillman,*  niecolite  is  found, 
altered  to  silicates  of  nickel  at  the  surface,  but  associated  with  chromite 
and  augite  in  the  norites  belcnv.  PIcix^  again  a  magmatic  origin  is 
indicated.  The  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  of  the  sonthem  Schwarz- 
wald  an^  regarded  by  E.  WiMuschcnk*  as  not  rnagumtir. 

Near  Lake  Temiskaming,  Ontario,  an  extraordinary  group  of 
deposits  of  associated  cobalt,' nickel,  arsenic,  and  silver  ores  has  re- 
t'ently  (1Q03)  l>een  di?^covered,^  In  this  district  native  silver  and 
native  bismuth  are  found,  together  with  niecolite,  chloanthite,  smalt- 
ite^  millerite,  cobaltite,  argentite,  dyscrasite,  pyrarg>^rite,  tetrahe- 
drite,  arsenopyrite,  etc.,  in  relations  which  are  interpreted  by  Miller 
as  suggesting  a  deposition  from  heated  waters,  which  latter  were 
"  probably  associated  with  the  post-Middle  Hiironian  diabase  and 
gabbro  eruption/'  xlccording  to  Miller,  the  deposits  are  analogous 
to  those  of  .Annaberg,  Saxony,  and  JoachinLsthal,  Bohemia,  which 
are  classical  localities  for  cobalt  and  nickel  minerals*  The  original 
source  of  the  Temiskaming  ores  has  not  yet  been  clearly  determined. 

■  Tlie  Nature  of  Ore  DephOsltB,  Weed^a  tmnslatloii,  p.  41. 

*  Tmm.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eog.,  toI,  34,  p,  3.  1904,  See  aleo  Jour.  Canadbn  Mln.  IjihI., 
rol.  0,  p,  230,    1906, 

p  Eng.  ttDd  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  83»  p.  909,  1906,  These  authors  h&m  their  t^pluloiaji  on 
tbe  microscopic  structure  of  ttift  pyrrhotite. 

<  other  memoira  upcits  Sudtiiiry  irnil  lU  orpB  nre  by  J.  H.  ColUnfl,  Quart.  Jour.  GcoL 
Soc,  vol.  44.  p.  834,  iaH8;  J,  (ijiruler.  M#n».  Soo.  In^dn.  clvll»  tFrnnceK  vol.  44,  p.  239  j 
E.  n.  Bufili»  Eog.  and  Mlu*  .Tour.,  vol-  ,^T»  ih  245,  lfM»4 ;  T.  L.  Wnlker.  Am.  Jour,  ftct, 
3d.  Rer.,  vol.  47.  p.  ni2,  1804  ;  F.  \\\  rlarke  Jind  i\  Cntlett.  Wull.  IL  8.  Geoi.  Survey  No,  «4, 
p.  20.  1890;  aod  L.  P.  SHver,  Tan  ad  inn  Mln.  Rev..  v«t.  21,  fi.  207 »  1»02. 

"  Jabrb.  K.-k.  seol.  Relch&aiiBtalt  vol.  no,  p.  7 IT,  IHOO. 

r  Mlsaourl  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  9,  pt.  4.  p,  82.  1890. 
.      FTmtiB.  Am,  lust,  MJu.  En^.,  voL  24.  p.  G20,  1894, 

*  Trans.  Inst*  Miu.  nnd  Met.   (I^ndim*,  vuL  4,  p*  15ft,  1890, 

*  ZeitBchr.  priikt,   (li^ol..   IfHn,  p,  Vl 

i  See  the  reports  by  W.  G.  Miller,  Rept.  Ontario  Bur.  Mines,  1904,  pL  1,  p.  00;  ino5, 
pK  2.     Mso  In  Eng.  mud  Mtn.  Joor.  voL  T6,  p,  Hm,  11HI3, 
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They  may  represent  a  leaching  of  the  accompanying  eruptive  rocks, 
or  they  may  have  been  brought  from  below;  at  all  events,  they  are 
not  igneous  segregations.® 

By  oxidation  or  carbonation  the  sulphides  and  arsenides  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  are  transformed  into  sulphates,  arsenates,  carbonates, 
oxides,  etc.  Morenosite,  NiSO^.THjO;  bieberite,  C0SO4.7H2O;  the 
arsenates,  roselite,  erythrite,  annabergite,  forbesite,  and  cabrerite; 
the  carbonates  sphaerocobaltite,  zaratite,  and  remingtonite ;  the  oxide 
bunsenite;  and  the  hydroxides  asbolite,  heubachite,  heterogenite, 
transvaalite,  etc.,  are  among  these  products  of  alteration.  Bunsenite, 
NiO,  was  prepared  artificially  by  J.  J.  Ebelmen,^  through  the  action 
of  lime  on  fused  nickel  borate.  Ferrieres  and  Dupont  ^  also  ob- 
tained it  by  heating  nickel  chloride  to  redness  in  a  current  of  steam. 
Neither  process  seems  to  bear  any  close  relation  to  the  observed 
occurrences  of  bunsenite  in  nature.  Asbolite,  or  earthy  cobalt,  is 
an  indefinite  mixture  of  manganese  and  cobalt  hydroxides,  an(J  has 
some  significance  as  a  workable  ore.**  This  association  of  cobalt  and 
manganese  is  not  uncommon,  and  many  manganese  ores  contain  more 
or  less  cobalt. 

The  hydrous  silicates  of  nickel  form  a  distinct  class  of  ores,  differ- 
ing genetically  from  the  sulphides.  They  are  found  in  connection 
with  serpentine  or  other  hydromagnesian  rocks,^and  in  some  instances, 
if  not  always,  they  represent  concentrations  from  peridotitic  magmas, 
and  especially  from  nickeliferous  olivine.  At  Riddles,  Oregon,  for 
example,  the  parent  rock  is  a  saxonite  or  harzburgite,  containing, 
as  shown  by  my  own  analysis,^  0.10  per  cent  of  NiO.  The  olivine 
separated  from  the  rock  contained  0.20  per  cent ;  and  from  this  min- 
eral the  nickel  silicates  were  doubtless  formed.  Similar  silicate  ores 
are  found  in  North  Carolina;  ^  at  Revda  in  the  Urals;  at  Franken- 
stein, Prussian  Silesia,  in  serpentine;  and  at  Mount  Avala,  Servia, 
with  mercurial  minerals.     The  most  important  deposits,  however,  are 

« These  ores  have  recently  been  studied  microscopically  by  W.  Campbell  and  C.  W. 
Knight  (Kcon.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  767,  1906),  who  find  that  smaltite  was  first  formed,  then 
nlccolite,  then  calcite,  with  argentlte,  native  silver,  and  native  bismuth  later. 

"Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  33,  p.  525,  1851. 

*•  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  min^raux,  p.  51. 

«'  As  at  Mine  La  Motte.  Missouri,  and  in  New  Caledonia.  On  the  New  Caledonia 
cobalt  ores,  see  G.  M.  Colvocoresses,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  76,  p.  816,  li>03,  and 
A.  Liversidge,  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  pp.  275  et  seq. 

'  F.  W.  Clarke  and  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60,  p.  21,  1890.  See  also,  with 
regard  to  this  locality,  A.  R.  Ledoux,  Canadian  Min.  Rev.,  vol.  20,  p.  84.  1901  :  W.  L. 
Austin,  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc,  vol.  5,  p.  173,  1S98 :  and  H.  B.  von  Foullon,  .Tahrb. 
K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  42,  p.  223,  1892.  Von  Foullon  also  describes  the  deposits 
at  Revda,  Frankenstein,  and  Mount  Avala.  A  recent  report  on  the  Riddles  ores,  by* 
G.  F.  Kay,  appears  in  Bull.  IT.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  315,  p.  120,  1907. 

r  See  H.  J.  Biddle,  Mineral  Resources  V.  S.  for  1886,  p.  170,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  1887. 
The  mother  rock  here  is  dunite.  See  also  A.  10.  Barlow,  .lour.  Canadian  Min.  Inst., 
vol.  9.  p.  303,  1906.  Barlow  regards  these  ores  as  formed  by  the  leaching  of  the 
peridotite. 
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in  New  Caledonia,®  where  asbolite  also  occurs.  Chromite  and  various 
hydromagnesian  minerals  are  generally  associated  with  the  nickel 
ores. 

These  silicates  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  as  definite  mineral  species, 
although  they  have  been  described  as  such.  Genthite  appears  to  be 
H^Mg.Nio(  810^)3.41120,  and  connarite  is  near  H^NioSigOio.  An- 
other silicate  from  New  Caledonia,  called  nepouite,^  has  been  given 
the  formula  (NiMg)3Sio07.2H20.  Alipite,  desaulesite,  garnierite, 
noumeite,  pimelite,  refdanskite,  and  rottisite  are  uncertain  sub- 
stances, mixtures  of  nickel  silicates  with  magnesian  compounds  and 
free  silica.  The  following  analyses  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  varia- 
ble composition  of  these  ores: 

Analyses  of  nickel  silicates, 

A.  From  Riddles,  Oregon.  Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarlte,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60, 
p.  21,  1890. 

B.  From  Riddles.  Analysis  by  Hood,"  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1882,  p.  404,  IT.  S. 
Geol.   Survey,   1883. 

C.  D,  E.  From  New  Caledonia.  Analyses  by  A.  Liversidge,  Minerals  of  New  South 
Wales,  pp.  275-280.     Liversidge  gives  19  analyses  in  all,  including  several  by  Leibius. 


SiO, 

A1,0^ 

FejOs. 

NiO 

MgO 

RtOatlOO^.. 
IltO  redness.. 


B. 


44.73 

1.18 

27.57  1 
10.56  I 
a  87 
6.99 


40.55 

1.33 

29.66 
21.70 


99.90         100.24 


C. 


D. 


48.25  I 

.56 

14.60 
16.40 
10.95 
8.82 


3a  35 
.40 
.15 

32.52 

10.61 
6.44 

11.63 


~\ 


50.15 
.57 
trace 
10.20 
17.43 
11.28 
10.37 


99.57         100.00 


100.00 


"  Probably  this  sample  was  dried  at  or  near  100**  before*analyzIng. 

In  one  respect  all  the  ores  of  nickel  seem  to  agree.  Their  magmatic 
associate  is  always  a  subsilicic  rock,  such  as  norite,  peridotite,  or 
sometimes  diabase  or  diorite.  In  no  case  are  they  clearly  shown  to 
have  originated  from  persilicic  magmas.  •  ' 

CHROMIUM. 

Like  nickel,  chromium  is  widely  diffused  in  the  subsilicic  rocks, 
the  average  proportion  found  in  256  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  being  0.05  per 
cent  of  CroOg.  The  native  metal  has  not  been  found,  nor  are  any  ter- 
restrial sulphides  of  chromium  known,  although  the  mineral  daubree- 
lite,  FeCroS^,  occurs  in  some  meteoric  irons.    The  one  important  ore 

•  See  A.  Liversidge.  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  275 ;  .T.  Garnler,  Compt.  Rend., 
vol.  86,  p.  684,  1H78 ;  D.  Levat,  M6m.  Assoc,  frang.  av.  sol.,  1887,  p.  534  ;  and  F.  D. 
Power,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  vol.  8,  p.  427,  1900.  Liversidge  gives  several  analyses  of 
garnierite  and  noumeite.  See  also  J.  S.  Leckie,  Jour.  Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  vol.  6,  p. 
169,  1903. 

*E.  Glasser,  Compt.  Hend.,  vol.  143,  p.  1173,  1906.  Also  Ann.  mines,  10th  ser.,  vol.  4, 
p.  448,  1904. 
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of  chromium  is  chromite,  or  chromic  iron.  There  are  also  the  lead 
chromates,  mentioned  in  a  previous  section  of  this  chapter;  the  two 
sulphates  knoxvillite  and  redingtonite ;  and  the  silicates  represented 
by  chromiferous  garnet,  diopside,  mica,  and  tourmaline.  The  clay- 
.  like  silicates  avalite,  milosin,  and  alexandrolite  also  contain  chromium 
as  an  essential  constituent.**  Dietzeite,  from  the  Chilean  niter  beds, 
is  an  iodate  and  chromate  of  calcium.  Of  all  these  species  chromite 
alone  needs  any  further  consideration. 

In  the  chapter  upon  rock- forming  minerals  chromite  was  described 
as  a  member  of  the  spinel  group.  Its  ideal  formula  is  FeCr^O^,  but  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  found  in  a  state  of  even  approximate  purity.  It 
commonly  contains  isomorphous  admixtures  of  other  spinels,  whose 
presence  is  revealed  in  the  analyses.  The  following  examples  will 
serve  to  illustrate  its  variations:^ 


Analyses  of  chromite. 

A.  Prom  Price  Creek,  North  Carolina.     Analysis  by  C.  Baskerville. 

B.  From  Corundum  Hill,  North  Carolina.     Baskerville. 

C.  From  Corundum  Hill.  Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United 
States   Geological    Survey. 

D.  From  Webster,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  H.  W.  Foote.  Variety  named  mltchell- 
lte.»  For  A,  B,  and  D,  see  J.  H.  Pratt  and  J.  V.  Lewis,  North  Carolina  Geol.  Sarrey, 
vol.   1,  p.   369,   1905. 

E.  From  Tampadel,  lower  Silesia.  Analysis  by  Laszczynski.  Described  by  H.  Traube, 
Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  46,  p.  50,  1894. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

CfsOa 

AljOj 

FeO 

MnO 

CoO.  NiO 

59.50 
7.15  1 

25.02 ; 

.92 

57.20 

7.82 

25.08 

.60 

45.94 

2.51 

42.90 

.84 

.16 

.40 

2.81 

1.40 

3.20 

.36 

.12 

39.95 
29.28 
13.90 

41.23 

24.58 

19.04 

.58 

CuO                

MgO 

4.42, 

6.22 

17.31 

14.77 

CaO                    

SiOj 

3.20  1 

1 

2.80 

TiOj 

psOi 

99.91 

99.41 

100.64 

100.44 

100.20 

a  Magnochromite  is  another  name  for  a  magnesian  chromite.    . 

Chromite  was  first  produced  artificially  by  J.  J.  Ebelmen,^  who 
fused  chromic  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  boric  oxide  together,  with  a 
little  tartaric  acid  added  to  reduce  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  state. 
By  adding  small  amounts  of  alumina  and  magnesia  the  composition 
of  the  product  was  made  to  vary,  like  that  of  the  natural  mineral. 
J.  Clouet^  also  prepared  chromite  by  essentially  the  same  process, 
only  with  trifling  differences  in  detail.  S.  Meunier*^  obtained 
chromite  by  oxidizing  an  alloy  of  iron  and  chromium,  and  suggested 

»  See  S.  M.  Losanitsch,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  28,  p.  2631,  1895. 
^  See  also  table  In  Chapter  X,  on  rock-forming  minerals,  p.  282.     Two  of  the  analyses 
there  given  are  repeated  here. 
'^  Add.  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  22,  p.  228,  1848. 
'^  Idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  10,  p.  00,  Ift^O. 
'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110,  p.  424,  Ift^O. 
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that  such  an  alloy  might  be  brought  up  from  great  depths  and 
oxidized  by  vapors  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence,  however,  to  show  that  such  an  alloy  exists  in  nature,  and 
the  common  presence  of  chromite  in  meteorites  indicates  a  different 
origin  for  the  mineral. 

Chromite  is  almost  exclusively  found  in  subvsilicic  rocks,  such  as 
peridotites  and  the  serpentines  derived  from  them.  Its  occurrence 
in  placers  as  a  detrital  mineral  is  of  course  not  excluded  by  this 
fcitatement.  It  is  distinctly  a  magmatic  mineral,  as  Vogt  and  others 
have.  shown.<» 

MOIiYBDENUlVI   AND   TUNGSTEN. 

Although  molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  members  of  the  same 
elementary  group  with  chromium,  their  geologic  affinities  are  not 
the  same.  Chromium,  as  we  have  seen,  is  found  characteristically  in 
subsilicic  rocks,  while  molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  granite.  Neither  metal  is  found  free  in  nature,  nor  is 
either  one  widely  diffused. 

The  principal  ore  of  molybdenum  is  the  sulphide,  molybdenite, 
MoSg.  The  molybdate  of  lead,  wulfenite,  has  already  been  described 
in  a  previous  section.  Calcium  molybdate,  powellite,  is  a  rare  min- 
eral, and  natural  molybdates  of  cobalt  and  magnesium  are  imper- 
fectly known.  Molybdic  ocher  is  a  common  oxidation  product  of 
molybdenite.  It  is,  as  shown  by  W.  T.  Schaller,^  a  hydrous  ferric 
molybdate,  Fe2(Mo04)3.7iH20. 

Artificial  molybdenite  has  been  prepared  by  A.  de  Schulten.^  Po- 
tassium carbonate  was  fused  with  sulphur,  and  molybdic  oxide  was 
gradually  added,  in  successive  portions,  to  the  melt.  Crystals  of 
molybdenite  were  thus  formed.  Powellite,  also,  has  been  made  by 
L.  Michel,''  who  heated  sodium  molybdate,  calcium  chloride,  and 
sodium  chloride  together.  A  little  sodium  tungstate  was  added  to 
the  mixture,  in  order  to  reproduce  more  exactly  the  natural  mineral, 
in  which  some  tungsten  is  found. 

As  a  rule,  molybdenite  is  a  fairly  pure  compound,  although 
Michel  ^  has  described  a  variety  containing  28.37  per  cent  of  bismuth. 

•  See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1894,  with  special  reference  to  Norwegian 
deposits.  In  chromite  at  Kraubath,  Styria.  see  F.  Uyba,  idem,  1000.  p.  387 ;  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  K.  E.  Weiss,  idem,  1901,  p.  250.  R.  Ileimhacker  (Mln.  Industry,  1895,  p.  94) 
describes  Austrian  localities.  On  chromite  In  Maryland,  see  W.  Glenn,  Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  Eng.,  vol.  25,  p.  481,  1896 ;  and  on  Canadian  ores,  the  same  author  in  Seventeenth 
Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  p.  261,  1896.  M.  Penhale  (Min.  Industry.  1895, 
p.  92)  also  describes  Canadian  chromite.  The  chromite  of  North  Carolina  is  discussed 
by  J.  H.  Pratt  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  7,  p.  281 ;  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.,  vol.  29,  p.  17,  1899.  See  also  J.  H.  Pratt  and  J.  V.  Lewis,  North  Carolina  Geol. 
Survey,  vol.  1,  p.  369,  1905. 

>Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23,  p.  297,  1907.  Work  done  In  the  laboratory  of  the 
United   States  Geological   Survey. 

•Geol.  FOren.  Forhandl.,  vol.  11,  p.  401,  1889. 
^  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  17,  p.  612,  1894. 

•  Idem,  vol,  22,  p.  29,  1899, 
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It  was  evidently  a  mixture  of  molybdenite  with  bismuthinite.  Bis- 
muth is  a  not  infrequent  associate  both  of  molybdenite  and  of 
wolfram. 

At  Crown  Point,  Washington,  according  to  A.  R.  Crook,**  large 
quantities  of  molybdenite  are  found  in  a  quartz  vein  in  granite.  At 
Cooper,  Maine,  as  described  by  G.  O.  Smith,^  the  molybdenite  is 
found  in  pegmatite  dikes  and  also  in  the  adjacent  granite.  It  may 
be  either  an  original  mineral  or  an  impregnation;  probably,  says 
Smith,  the  latter.  In  Canada  molybdenite  occurs  under  a  variety 
of  conditions,  often  in  granite,  but  also,  according  to  J.  W.  Wells,*' 
in  veins  cutting  limestone,  and  associated  with  pyroxene,  calcite, 
quartz,  mica,  pyrite,  etc.  The  mineral  was  found  embedded  some- 
times in  pyroxene  and  sometimes  in  pyrrhotite,  and  Wells  further- 
more reports  it  in  veins  through  pyroxenite.  The  nature  and  origin 
of  these  unusual  associations  remain  to  be  determined.  They  prob- 
ably represent  contact  metamorphism. 

The  ores  of  tungsten  are  by  no  means  numerous.  In  addition  to 
stolzite,  which  was  mentioned  among  the  ores  of  lead,  thei^e  are  the 
tungstate  of  iron,  wolframite;  the  tungstate  of  manganese,  hiibner- 
ite;  calcium  tungstate,  scheelite;  the  copper  salt,  cuprotungstite;  and 
an  alteration  product,  tungstic  ocher,  WO.,.  Of  these,  wolframite, 
hiibnerite,  and  scheelite  are  economically  important,  and  all  three 
have  been  prepared  artificially. 

X.  S.  Manross  ^  obtained  scheelite  by  fusing  sodium  tungstate  with 
calcium  chloride.  A.  Cossa  <^  also  prepared  it  by  fusing  the  amor- 
phous compound,  CaW04,  with  common  salt.  H.  Debray  f  heated 
amorphous  calcium  tungstate  with  lime  in  a  current  of  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  so  effected  its  crystallization.  He  also  heated  a  mix- 
ture of  tungstic  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  in  the  same  gas,  forming  in 
that  way  both  wolframite  and  magnetite.  Some  of  the  tungstic  acid 
crystallized  at  the  same  time.  A.  Geutlier  and  E.  Forsberg^^  j)ro- 
duced  wolframite  and  its  manganesian  varieties  by  fusing  sodium 
tungstate  with  ferrous  chloride,  or  with  the  mixed  chlorides  of  iron 
and  manganese.  L.  Michel,'^  by  fusing  sodium  tungstate  and  sodium 
chloride  with  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  manganese,  iron,  or  lead, 
obtained  scheelite,  hiibnerite,  wolframite,  and  stolzite,  respectively. 

«  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.   America,  vo!.  15,  p.  283,  1004. 

«•  Bull.  U.  S.  (ieol.  Survey  No.  260,  p.  197,  1905. 

'•  Canadian  Min.  Rev.,  vol.  22,  p.  113,  1903. 

**  Llebig's  Annalen,  vol.  81,  p.  243,  1852. 

**  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Ueproductlon  artiflcielle  des  mln^raux,  p.   172, 

/Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  55,  p.  287,  1862. 

f  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  120,  p.  270,  1861. 

*  Bull  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  2,  p.  142,  1879, 
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Wolframite  is  a  frequent  companion  of  tin  ores,  especially  in 
greisen,  the  cassiterite  and  the  tungsten  minerals  having  developed 
in  much  the  same  way.  In  the  Cornish  tin  mines  wolframite  is  an 
annoying  impurity,  and  it  also  occurs,  according  to  J.  D.  Irving,^  in 
the  Etta  tin  district  of  the  Black  Hills.  Near  Lead  City,  in  the  same 
region,  however,  Irving  found  wolframite  in  magnesian  limestone, 
where  it  had  apparently  been  formed  by  metasomatic  replacement. 
This  occurrence  was  secondary,  the  primary  wolframite  being  found 
in  quartz  veins  cutting  granite  rocks.  At  Osceola,  Nevada,  hiibnerite 
is  abundant,  with  some  scheelite,  in  veins  of  white  quartz  in  a  porphy- 
ritic  granite.*  The  tungsten  deposits  of  the  Dragoon  Mountains, 
Arizona,  are  of  the  same  character,*'  the  ore  being  principally  hiib- 
nerite, with  scheelite  and  some  wolfram.  The  tungsten  mine  at  Trum- 
bull, Connecticut,  where  wolframite,  scheelite,  and  tungstic  ocher  are 
found,  has  been  described  by  A.  Gurlt  ^  and  W.  H.  Hobbs.®  In  the 
Sierra  de  Cordoba,  Argentina,  according  to  G.  Bodenbender,^  the 
wolframite  is  again  in  quartz  veins  in  granite,  and  molybdenite  is 
sometimes  present  also.  These  illustrations  of  tungsten  occurrences 
are  ample  for  present  purposes. 

THE    PliATINUM  METAIiS. 

The  metals  platinum,  iridium,  osmium,  palladium,  rhodium,  and 
ruthenium  form  a  well-defined  natural  group  of  elements,  which  are 
found  associated  with  one  another,  and  in  less  degree  with  iron, 
nickel,  chromium,  etc.  With  two  exceptions  the  platinum  metals 
occur  native,  or  in  alloys,  which  vary  much  in  composition,  and  have 
received  many  specific  names.  The  two  exceptions  are  laurite, 
ruthenium  sulphide,  RuSj ;  and  sperrylite,  platinum  arsenide,  PtAsj. 
The  native  metals  and  recognized  alloys  are  as  follows : 

Native  platinum. 

Native  iridium,  and  platiniridium. 
Native  palladium,   isometric. 
Allopallodium,   rhombohedral. 

IridosmlneJ^^^y^"'*''^*®'  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^"*  ^^• 
[Siserskite,  30  i>er  c*ent  Ir,  or  less. 

Palladium  gold.i' 

Rhodium  gold.^ 

•Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31,  p.  683,  1901.  See  also  J.  D.  Irving  and 
8.  F.  Emmons,  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  26,  p.  163,  1904. 

*See  F.  B.  Weeks,  Twenty-flrst  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  6,  p.  319,  1901 ;  and 
F.  D.  Smith,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  73,  p.  304,  1902. 

«  See  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  28,  p.  543,  1898,  and  F.  RIckard, 
Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  78,  p.  263,  1904. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22,  p.  236,  1893. 

•Twenty-second  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2,  p.  13,  1902. 

'Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1894,  p.  409.  On  the  tungsten  ores  of  Colorado,  see  W. 
Llndgren,  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  453,  1907. 

'  See  section  on  gold,  ante,  pp.  554,  555, 
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The  list  might  be  extended  by  subdivision,  but  the  increase  in 
names  would  be  meaningless.  The  following  selected  analysas  fairly 
represent  the  great  variations  in  native  platinum :  * 

Analyses  of  native  platinum. 

A.  BYom  Choco,  Colombia.  Analysis  by  II.  Salnte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Debray,  Ann. 
chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  56,  p.  449,  1859. 

B.  From  California.     Deville  and  Debray. 

C.  Nugget  found  near  Plattsburg,  New  Yorlc,  of  54  per  cent  chromite  and  46  per  cent 
metallic  platinum.  Analysis  of  the  platinum  by  P.  Collier,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol. 
21,  p.  123,  1881. 

D.  From  Nizhni  Tagilsk,  Urais,  Deville  and  Debray. 

E.  From  Nizhni  Tagllslc,  blaclcish  magnetic  grains.  Analysis  by  J.  von  Muchin,*  cited, 
with  other  analyses,  by  N.  von  Kokscharof,  Materialien  zur  Mineralogie  Russlands,  vol. 
5,  p.  186,  1866. 

F.  Granite  Creek,  British  Columbia.  Nonmagnetic  portion  of  sample.  Analysis  by 
G.  C.  Hoffmann,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  5,  sec.  3,  p.  17. 

G.  Magnetic  portion  of  F.     Analysis  by  Hoffmann. 

H.  From  Condado,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Analysis  by  E.  Hussak,*  Zeitsclir.  prakt 
Geol.,   1906,  p.  284. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Ft 

86.20 
.85 

85.50 
1.05 

82.81 
.63 

76.40 
4.30 

68.95 
1.34 

trace 

.21 

3.30 

68.19 
1.21 

78.43 
1.04 

72.96 

Ir 

.88 

Os 

Y^ndfit. 

Pd              

.50 
1.40 
1.00 

.60 
7.80 

.95 

.60 
1.00 

.80 
1.40 
(5.75 
1.10 

3.10 
.29 

■'.46' 
11.04 

■    ■i.95" 
.07 
.03 

1.40 
.30 
.40 

4.10 

11.70 

.50 

.26 
3.10 

.09 
L70 

21.82 

Rh 

Yindflt. 

Au 

Cu 

1.59 
18.93 
3.75 

3.09 
7.87 
14.62 

3.89 
9.78 
3.77 

Fe 

trace 

Iridosmine 

AljOa          .          . 

CaO           

1 

MgO 

Insoluble 

.43 

Sand 

.95 

2.95 

1  40 

Chromite 

1.95 

1.27 

1 

100.25 

101. 15 

ICX).  32 

100.50 

98.07 

100.29 

99.97 

96.08 

«  Commonly  but  erroneously  quoted  aa  Mlnchin. 

*  For  a  paper  by  Ilussak  on  platinum  and  palladium  in  Brazil,  see  Sitzungsb.  Akad. 
Wien,  vol.  113.  Abth.   1.  p.  370,  1904. 

In  another  sample  of  Uralian  plantiniim,  A.  Terrell  ^  found  0.75 
per  cent  of  nickel.  A  remarkable  nugget  from  the  river  Approua- 
gue,  French  Guiana,  gave  A.  Damour  "^  41.9()  Pt,  18.18  Au,  18.39  Ag, 
and  20.56  per  cent  Cu.    This  sample  is  altogether  exceptional. 

The  subjoined  analyses  are  of  native  iridium,  platiniridium,  and 
iridosmine : 

Analyses  of  native  iridium,  etc. 

•A.  Native  iridium,   Nizhni  Tagilsk,  T'rala. 

.  B.  Platiniridium,   probaJily  from  Brazil.     Analyses  A  and   B  by  Svanberg,   Berzelius's 
Jahreabericht,  vol.  15,  p.  20.'»,  1834. 
C.   Iridosmine  from  Colombia. 


« See  .T.  F.  Kemp,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  193,  1902,  for  a  full  collection  of 
analyses,  both  of  platinum  and  iridosmine.  Other  analyses  by  W.  J.  Martin,  jr.,  appear 
in  Sixteenth  Ann.  Kept.  IT.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  p.  633,  1895.  See  also  Dana's  System 
of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  26,  27. 

^Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  82.  p.   1116,  1876. 

'^  Idem,  vol,  52,  p.  688,  1861. 
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D.  Iridosmine  from  the  Urals. 

E.  Iridosmine  from  the  Urals.     Analyses  C,  D,  and   E  by  DevlUe  and  Debray,  Ann. 
chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  56,  pp.  481,  482,   1859. 


A. 

B. 

27.79 

55.44 

trace 

.49 

6.86 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Ir 

76.80 
19.64 

70.40 

.10 

17.20 

77.20 

1.10 

21.00 

43.94 

Pt 

.14 

Os 

48.85 

Pd 

.89 

Rh 

12.30 
none 

.50 

.20 

trace 

1.65 

Ru                  

4.68 

Cu 

1.78 

3.30 
4.14 

.11 

Fe 

.63 

99.11 

98.02 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  indefinite  character -of  these  natural  alloys  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly evident. 

The  platinum  and  iridosmine  of  commerce  are  almost  entirely  from 
detrital  or  placer  deposits,  but  their  primary  geological  affinities  are 
subsilicic.  That  is,  the  ores  are  associated  with  chromite  and  other 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  peridotic  rocks,  from  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  derived.  Chromite  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
adherent  to  or  interpenetrating  platinum  nuggets,  and  A.  Inostran- 
zeff  *  has  reported  platinum  in  place  in  the  dunite,  or  rather  serpen- 
tine, of  Mount  Solovief  in  the  Urals.  On  the  Tulameen  River, 
British  Columbia,  according  to  J.  F.  Kemp,^  the  mother  rock  is  also 
dunite,  and  grains  of  platinum  are  found  with  both  chromite  and 
olivine  adhering  to  them.  Even  the  serpentine  of  this  region  yields 
traces  of  platinum  upon  careful  assay.  The  black  sands  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  British  Columbia  southward  to  California,  contain 
platinum,  and  also  iridosmine,  and  their  origin  is  peridotic.^ 

A.  Daubree,^  many  years  ago,  commenting  upon  the  constant  asso- 
ciation of  platinum  with  olivine  rocks  and  chromite,  pointed  out  the 
similarity  of  these  rocks  to  meteorites.  Much  later,  J.  M.  Davison  ^ 
actually  discovered  platinum  and  iridium  in  the  meteoric  iron  of 
Coahuila.  Still  more  recently,  S.  Meunier  ^  has  discussed  this  rela- 
tionship at  some  length,  and  argued  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  view, 
the  native  platinum  and  iron  of  the.se  rocks  are  not  magmatic,  but  in- 
troduced as  vaporized  chlorides  and  subsequently  reduced  by  heated 

•  See  English  translation  from  the  Russian  in  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  No.  10.3,  p.  76, 
1902. 

*Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  lO.S.  1002.  A  brief  monograph  on  the  geological  rela- 
tions and  distribution  of  platinum. 

«  See  D.  T.  Day,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Kept.  IT.  S.  (leol.  Survey,  pt.  6,  p.  265.  1800.  Also 
Day  and  R.  II.  Richards,  Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  285,  p.  150.  1006.  In  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  30,  p.  702,  1000,  Day  has  a  memoir  on  platinum  in  North  America. 

«»Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  80.  p.   707,   1875. 

•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  7,  p.  4,  1800. 

^  Compt.  Rend.  VII  Cong.  g^ol.  internat.,  1807,  p.  157.  Other  recent  papers  on  Uralian 
platinum  are  by  A.  Saytzeflf,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1S08,  p.  305 ;  C.  W.  Purington,  Trans. 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  29,  p.  3,  1899;  and  R.  Spring,  Zeitschr,  pralct.  Geol.,  1905, 
p.  49.  L.  Duparc  (Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat,  4th  ser.,  vol.  15,  pp.  287,  377,  19Q^S  vlVsr* 
describes  the  TTralian  occurrences,  and  gives  a  bibUograp\i's  ot  lYv^to.. 
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hydrogen.  This  mode  of  introduction  and  deposition  Meunier  repro- 
duced artificially,  but  the  application  of  the  experiments  to  meteor- 
ites is  not  quite  clear. 

In  a  number  of  cases  platinum  has  been  detected  in  sedimentary 
or  metamorphic  rocks.  Kemp"  mentions  its  occurrence  in  certain 
Pennsylvanian  shales,  and  states  also  that  the  palladium  gold  of 
Brazil  is  sometimes  associated  with  itabirite.  E.  Hussak  ^  found  pal- 
ladium gold  in  a  contact  limestone,  and  reports  the  platinum  of 
Brazil  not  only  from  olivine  rocks,  but  also  from  a  conglomeritic 
quartzite.  According  to  J.  B.  Jaquet,''  platinum  occurs  near  Broken 
Hill,  Australia,  in  ironstone,  ferruginous  claystone,  and  decomposed 
gneiss.  It  is  also  said  to  be  present  in  the  ash  of  certain  Australian 
coals.**  F.  Sandberger  <^  identified  platinum  in  limonite  nodules  from 
Mexico.  In  an  altered  limestone  lens  in  Sumatra,  L.  Hundeshagen  ^ 
found  platinum  up  to  6  grams  per  metric  ton.  The  metal  was  in 
wollastonite,  which  formed  from  85  to  88  per  cent  of  the  rock,  with 
12  to  14  per  cent  of  grossularite.  Hundeshagen  regards  this  occur- 
rence as  due  to  the  introduction  of  hot  solutions  containing  gold,, 
silver,  and  platinum  into  the  metal-bearing  rock.  Natural  solutions 
of  platinum,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  observed ;  and  its 
solubility  in  natural  solvents  is  undetermined.  Possibly  the  plati- 
niferous  quartz  from  the  south  island  of  New  Zealand,  recently  de- 
scribed by  J.  B.  Bell,^  had  a  similar  origin.  The  quartz  veins,  how- 
ever, were  near  altered  magnesian  eruptives,  in  which  no  platinum 
was  found. 

The  occasional  presence  of  platinum  in  sulphide  ores  has  long  been 
known,  although  it  has  attracted  serious  attention  only  within  recent 
years.  E.  Gueymard  ''  found  it  in  chalcocite,  in  a  gangue  of  dolomite, 
quartz,  and  barite,  at  Chapeau  Mountain,  in  the  French  Alps.  The 
country  rock  was  a  metamorphic  limestone.  H.  Rossler  *  detected 
both  j)latinuni  and  palladium  in  silver  bullion;  and  H.  Vogel  ^  report^s 
its  presence  in  the  metallic  ores  of  Boitza,  Transylvania.  Much  more 
strikini^,  however,  is  the  i)resence  of  platinum  in  the  sulphide  ores  of 
Sudbury,  Canada.     Here   it    is   found   as  the  arsenide,   sperrylite,^ 

"Hull.    r.   S.    (;eoI.    Survey    No.    im,    VM)'2. 

"Zeitscbr.    Kryst.    Min..    vol.    42,    p.   ;U>1>.    lOOO. 

•^  Koc.  Cool.  Survey.  New  Soutli  Wales,  vol.  r>.  p.  :VA,  1896-1898.  See  also  J.  C.  II. 
Mingtiye.  Ann.  ilept.  Dept.  Mines.  New  South  Wales.  1889,  p.  249. 

"*  See  Seventeenth  Ann.   Rept.   V.  S.  f'.eol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  p.  282,  1896. 

*•  Neues    .Jahrb.,     iST.'i.    p.    (;2.1. 

'Trans.   Inst.   AUn.   Met.,  vol.   l.'{.  p.  .■>,'»(),   1903-4. 

«' Econ.  (;eol..   vol.   1.  p.  715).    1906. 

Tompt.  K<'nd..  vol.  29.  p.  814.   1849. 

<  Liebifr"K  Annalen.  vol.   180.  p.  240.   1875. 

i  Oesterr.   Zeitschr.   B.*rg.    u.    lliitteuw.,   vol.   39,   p.   32. 

^-  See  II.  L.  Wells,  Am.  .lour.  Scl..  3(1  ser.,  vol.  37,  p.  67,  1889.  SperryUte  has  sincf 
been  found  by  \V.  K.  Hidden  (idem,  4tii  ser..  vol.  <J,  p.  381,  1898),  and  by  Hidden  and 
J.  II.  l*r;itt  (idem.  vol.  6.  j).  467.  1898),  at  two  localities  In  North  Carolina,  associatetl 
with  rhiKloIite  garnet.  For  details  concerning  Sudbury,  see  the  9ection  on  nickel  and 
cobalt,  ante,  p.  600, 
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associated  with  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite,  but  most 
intimately  with  the  latter.  F.  W.  Clarke  and  C.  Catlett,"  however, 
showed  its  presence  in  massive  polydymite.  At  the  Rambler  mine, 
in  Wyoming,  both  platinum  and  palladium  are  found  in  covellite, 
in  ores  derived  from  diorite.^  Here,  also,  sperrylUe  has  been  identi- 
fied.'^ At  this  locality  palladium  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than 
platiHum,  but  its  mode  of  combination  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Sper- 
rylite  has  furthermore  been  found  by  J.  Catharinet  **  in  the  pegmatite 
of  Copper  Mountain,  British  Columbia.  One  small  crystal  was  em- 
bedded in  biotite.  Platinum  is  also  present,  according  to  C.  W. 
Dickson,'^  in  chalcopyrite  from  the  Key  West  mine,  Bunkerville, 
Nevada ;  but  sperrylite  could  not  be  detected.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  ^  found 
platinum  to  be  present  in  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  of  Norway, 
and  R.  W.  Brock  ^  discovered  traces  of  it  in  sulphide-bearing  quartz 
at  the  Mother  Lode  claim,  Yale  district,  British  Columbia.  These 
occurrences  have  led  to  nmch  searching  after  platinum  in  copper 
and  nickel  ores,  and  the  search  is  likely  to  be  occasionally  fruitful.* 

VANADIUM   AND    URANIUM. 

Although  vanadium  and  uranium  are  chemicall}'^  unlike,  they  occur 
together  in  one  of  their  important  ores,  and  are  therefore  considered 
together  in  this  section.  Vanadium  is  a  member  of  the  phosphorus 
group  of  elements;  uranium  is  more  akin  to  molybdenum  and  tung- 
sten, and  the  two  metals  are  also  magmatically  opposed.  Vanadium 
is  most  common  in  ferromagnesian  rocks,  while  uranium  minerals 
occur  more  frequently  in  granites  and  pegmatites. 

Vanadium  is  reckoned  among  the  rarer  elements,  and  yet  it  is  widely 
diffused.  Traces  of  it  are  common  in  iron  ores,  especially  in  the 
titaniferous  magnetites,  and  it  is  found,  when  sought  for,  in  rocks  of 
nearly  every  class.*  W.  F.  Hillebrand,^  in  a  special  investigation, 
examined  57  igneous  rocks,  and  found  vanadium,  in  most  cases,  in 
weighable  proportions.     The  smallest  traces  were  in  persilicic  rocks, 

«  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  64,  p.  20,  1890. 

» See  W.  C.  Knight,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  72,  p.  845,  1901 ;  vol.  73,  p.  696,  1902 ; 
J.  F.  Kemp,  Cont.  Geol.  Dept.  Columbia  T'niv..  vol.  11,  No.  93,  1903 ;  S.  F.  Emmons, 
Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213.  p.  94.  1903;  and  T.  T.  Read,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour., 
vol.   79,  p.  985,  1905. 

'^  H.  L.  Wells  and  S.  L.  Penfleld,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13,  p.  95,  1902. 

«*  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79.  p.  127,  1905. 

«  Jour.  Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  vol.  8,  p.  192,  1905.  Memoir  on  the  distribution  of  the 
platinum  metals  in  other  sources  than  placers. 

^Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1902,  p.  258. 

9  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  77,  p.  280,  1904. 

*  According  to  W.  Baragwanath  (Bull.  No.  20.  Geol.  Survey  Victoria,  1900).  platinum 
is  found  In  the  Thomson  River  copper  mine  In  a  hornblende  rock  rich  In  chalcopyrite. 

<  See  A.  A.  Hayes.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  10,  p.  294,  1875.  Hayes  found  vanadium  in 
many  rocks,  and  also  In  the  waters  of  Brookllne,  Massachusetts.  For  determinations  of 
vanadium  In  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  see  L.  Rlcciardi.  Gazz.  chim.  Ital.,  vol.  13,  p. 
259,  1883.     Scattered  determinations  are  numerous. 

^  Bull.   U.   S.    Geol.   Survey   No.    167.    p.   49,   1900.      See  ^\»o  5.  \\.  \a.  Nq^&V  1*XX»!^^- 
prakt.  Geol.,  1899,  p.  274,  on  the  distribution  of  vanaOLVum  \ii  yoOb.^, 
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but  in  subsilicic  varieties  the  amount,  reckoned  as  V2O3,  frequently 
ran  as  high  as  0.03  to  0.05  per  cent.  In  the  ferromagnesian  minerals, 
separated  from  some  of  the  rocks,  the  proportion  of  vanadium  was 
even  higher,  in  one  biotite,  for  example,  reaching  0.127  per  cent  of 
VoOg.  Hillebrand  also  found  vanadium  in  slates,  and  in  other  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  A  composite  of  253  sandstones  gave  0.003,  and  an- 
other of  498  limestones  gave  0.004  per  cent  of  vanadious-oxide. . 

H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville"  found  vanadium  in  French  bauxite,  in 
cryolite,  and  in  rutile.  P.  Beauvallet  ^  detected  it  in  a  French  clay. 
In  bricks  made  from  a  clay  found  near  Sydne3\  Australia,  according 
to  E.  H.  Rennie,^  vanadium  is  present  to  a  perceptible  amount. 
Other  Australian  clays  and  shales  gave  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye**  similar 
results.  He  also  found  vanadium  in  the  ash  of  coals  and  in  the  oil- 
bearing  shales  of  Scotland.  E.  Bechi  ^  reports  vanadium  in  clays, 
schists,  and  the  ashes  of  plants,^  and  C.  Baskerville  ^  found  it  in  the 
ashes  of  peat  from  North  Carolina.  A.  Jorissen  *  discovered  it  in 
delvauxite,  which  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  iron. 

A  still  more  remarkable  occurrence  of  vanadium  was  noted  by  J.  J. 
Kyle  *  in  a  lignite  from  San  Rafael,  Province  of  Mendoza,  Argentina. 
The  coal  yielded  only  0.63  per  cent  of  ash,  but  the  latter,  upon  analy- 
sis, was  found  to  contain  38.22  per  cent  of  VoOg,  together  with  sili- 
cates and  sulphates  of  other  metals.  In  a  similar  coal,  probably 
from  the  same  region,  A.  Mourlot  ^  obtained  38.5  per  cent  of  V2O5 
from  the  ash;  and  in  another,  from  Yauli,  Peru,  Torrico  y  Meca* 
discovered  38  per  cent.  These  ash  analyses,  taken  together  with  the 
finding  of  vanadium  m  the  ashes  of  wood  and  peat,  suggest  that 
plants  have  played  some  part  in  the  concentration  of  vanadium. 
Other  evidence  of  similar  purport  will   be  cited  later. 

The  definite  minerals,  containing  vanadium  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent, are  not  very  numerous.  Some  of  them,  vanadates  of  lead, 
such  as  vanadinite  and  descloizite,  were  mentioned  in  a  previous  sec- 
tion of  this  chapter.  Volborthite  and  calciovolborthite  are  vana- 
dates of  copper,  with  other  bases,  and  pucherite  is  a  vanadate  of  bis- 
muth. Mottramite,  a  vanadate  of  copper  and  lead,  found  at  Alderley 
Edge,  in  England,  has  had  some  significance  as  a  workable  ore.     It 

"Ann.  chim.  phys..  3d  ser.,  vol.  61.  pp.  809,  342,  1861.  See  also  L.  Dieulafalt.  Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  03,  p.  804,   1H81. 

"Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  40,  p.  301.   1850. 

<"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  17,  p.  133,  1883.  He  cites  similar  examples 
from  other  siuthorities. 

**  Rec.  (leol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  7,  p.  210,  1903. 

«  Atti  Accad.   LIncei,  3d  ser.,   vol.   3.  p.   40.3,   1879. 

r  See  also  K.  Demargay,  Compt.  Reml.,  vol.  130,  p.  01,  1900. 

i' .Tour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  21,  p.  706,  1899. 

*Ann.  Soc.  fiO<A.  Bel^.,  vol.  6,  p.  41,  1878-9. 

*  Chem.  News.  vol.  66,  p.  211.   1892. 

>  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  117,  p.  546,  1893. 

*  Abstract  from  a  Peruvian  original,  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  70,  pt.  2,  p.   252,  1896. 
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occurs  as  an  impregnation  in  Keuper  sandstone."  A  Mexican  variety 
of  descloizite,  ramirite,^  has  also  l)een  commercially  exploited.  These 
vanadates,  with  the  exception  of  mottramite,  occur  principally  in 
metalliferous  veins;  and  A.  Ditte  ^  attributes  their  formation  to  per- 
colating vanadiferous  waters  acting  on  other  compounds,  most  com- 
monly the  compounds  of  lead. 

A  sulphovanadate  of  copper,  sulvanite,  CU3VS4,  is  found  in  South 
Australia.**  At  Minasragra,  near  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  another  sul- 
phide of  vanadium  is  found,  associated  with  pyrite,  in  a  carbonaceous 
substance  resembling  a  coal  but  abnormally  rich  in  sulphur.*  This 
q^'currence  may  well  be  correlated  with  the  other  discoveries  of  vana- 
dium in  the  ash  of  coal;  and  the  sulphates,  equivalent  to  13.70  per 
cent  of  SO3,  found  by  Kyle  in  his  analysis,  may  show  that  he  too  had 
originally  a  sulphide  to  deal  with  which  was  oxidized  during  com- 
bustion. 

The  rare  mineral  ardennite  is  a  vanadio-silicate  of  manganese  and 
aluminum.  Roscoelite  appears  to  be  essentially  a  muscovite,  in  which 
vanadium  has  partly  replaced  aluminum.^  It  contains  about  24 
per  cent  of  V2O3.  In  a  green  sandstone  from  Placerville,  Colorado, 
W.  F.  Hillebrand  ^  found  3.50  per  cent  of  Vj^Og,  which  was  present  in 
a  replacement  of  the  original  calcareous  cement.  The  green  mineral, 
isolated,  contained  12.84  per  cent  of  V2O3  and  was  apparently  a 
variety  of  roscoelite,  or  else  a  closely  related  compound. 

The  metal  uranium  is  much  less  abundantly  diffused  than  vana- 
dium. It  is  found  in  a  number  of  rare  minerals — phosphates,  arse- 
nates, sulphates,  carbonates,  and  silicates,  which  are  all  of  secondary 
origin.  Autunite,  a  phosphate  of  uranium  and  lime,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  form  of  yellow  scales  on  granite  or  gneiss,  but  the  other 
species  are  much  less  frequently  seen.  A  number  of  other  minerals, 
samarskite,  euxenite,  etc.,  are  columbates  or  tantalates  containing 
uranium,  and  these  are  primary  constituents  of  pegmatite. 

The  only  uranium  ores  of  any  importance  are  uraninite  or  pitch- 
blende and  carnotite.  Uraninite  is  found  crystallized  in  pegmatites, 
and    also    massive    in    metalliferous     veins,    as    at    Joachimsthal,* 

«See  H.  E.  Roscoe,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  25,  p.  Ill,  1876. 

»  See  G.  de  J.  Caballero,  Mem.  Soc.  clent.  Ant.  Alzate,  vol.  20,  p.  87.  1903. 

«Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  138,  p.  1303,  1904. 

«'  See  O.  A.  Goyder,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  77,  p.  1094,  1900. 

•See  F.  Hewett,  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  82,  p.  385,  190G;  and  J.  J.  Bravo,  Inform. 
y  Mem.  Bol.  Soc.  ingen.  minas,  Lima,  1906,  vol.  8,  p.  171.  For  a  later  and  much  more 
complete  description  of  the  sulphide,  piitronite,  and  its  associated  minerals,  see  W.  F. 
Hillebrand,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24.  p.  141,  1907. 

t  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  167,  p.  73,  1900. 

1  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262,  p.  18,  1905. 

*  On  the  Joachlmsthal  ores,  see  Janda.  Oesterr.  Zeltschr.  Berg.  u.  IlUttenw.,  vol.  50,  p. 
283;  also  J.  St6p  and  F.  Becke,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1905,  p.  148.  R.  I»earce  (Proc. 
Colorado  Sci.  Soc,  vol.  5,  p.  156,  1895)  has  descrlljed  the  occurrence  of  uraninite  in  a 
mine  near  Central  City,  Colorado.  On  uranium  ores  in  German  East  Africa,  see  W. 
Marckwald,  Centralbl.  Mln.  Geol.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  761. 
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in  Bohemia,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Saxony.  It  varies  much  m 
composition,  so  much  so  that  different  modifications  of  it  have  re- 
ceived different  names,  such  as  cleveite,  nivenite,  broggerite,  etc. 
The  following  analyses,  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,*  will  serve  to  illustrate 

the  variations: 

Analyses  of  uraninite. 


A.  Hale's      quarry,      Glastonbury,      Con- 
necticut. 

B.  Near     Central     City     or     Blackhawk, 
Colorado. 


C.  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Saxony. 

D.  Nivenite,  Llano  County.  Texas. 

E.  Broggerite,  Annerod,  Norway. 
V.  Cleveite,  Arendal,  Norway. 


A. 

26.48 

57.43 

9.79 

.25 

B. 

25.26 
58.51 

C. 

22.33 
59.30 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
.20 
.21 

D. 

£. 

^•-w 

UOa 

2a  89 

4417 

6.69 

.34 

.34 

2.36 

9.46 

3a63 

4i.l3 

6.00 

.18 

.06 

.27 

Lll 

41.71 

UOj 

24.18 

ThOj 

1 

CeOi : 

.22 
7.50 

ZrOi 

>          3.66 

(La,  Di) jOa 

•  ia 

.20 

1 

(Y,Er);b,!.... .:::.:::.:. :.:.:.:.:.:.... 

9.76 

AI1O3 

FeiOa 

.40 

.14 

.25 

.03 

FeO 

.32 
.70 
.44 

PbO 

3.26 

6.39 

10.08 

9.04 

10.54 

ZnO 

CuO 

.17 
.09 

1.00 
.17 
.75 
.75 
.31 
.19 
.06 

2. 34 
trace 

3.17 
.50 

MnO.  , 

trace 
.08 

.16 

.84 

trace? 

CaO 

.32 

.37 
trace 

1.06 

MgO 

.10 

BUOa 

VfOi,  MoO,,WO, 

AlkHlifts  - 

trace 

trace? 

traces 

.23 

80, 

p,a :. : .: 

.22 
.43 
.02 
1.96 
2.79 
.12 
.24 

.02 

AsjO , 1 

He 

H,0 

810, 

CuFeSj 

iindet. 
.61 
.16 

.08 
1.48 
.46 

!74 
.22 

undet. 
1.23 
.90 

FeSs 

1 

Insoluble 

.70 

1.47 

4.42 

1.10 

97.93 

99.49 

99.82 

98.28 

99.61 

94.  .50 

From  these  analyses  no  single  definite  formula  can  be  deduced. 
The  uranium,  it  is  clearly  seen,  exercises  a  double  function,  acid  and 
basic,  the  latter  l)eing  represented  by  the  radicle  uranyl,  UO.^.  With 
this  base  other  bases  are  variably  present — thoria,  zirconia,  the  rare 
earths,  and  oxide  of  k^ad,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  pre- 
dominating. There  are  also  impurities  of  several  kinds  which  can 
not  be  clearly  distinguished  from  essential  constituents,  and  some  of 
the  variations  may  l>e  due  to  incipient  alterations.  For  example,  the 
varying  ratios  between  U().  and  UO.^  may  be  ascribed  to  oxidation, 
the  increase  in  110.^  marking  stages  in  the  j)rocess  of  transformation 
of  uraninite  into  gummite,  a  well-known  alteration  product  of  pitch- 
blende. In  gummite,  which  is  a  hydrous  oxide  of  uranium  ''  plus 
other  bases,  with  from  01  to  75  per  cent  of  UO.p  the  final  transforma- 
tion of  uraninite  is  seen. 


"  See  Hull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  78,  p.  43,  ISOl,  and  No.  00,  p.  T,\,  IS02,  for  details: 
mI.so  Bull.  No.  220.  pp.  111-114.  1003.     22  analyses  in  all  are  j;iven. 

^  For  analyses  of  pummite,  see  H.  von  Foullon.  Neiies  .Tahrb.,  1885,  pt.  1,  Kef.,  p.  21, 
nnd  F.  A.  (;onth.  Am.  Chem,  .Tour.,  vol.  1,  p.  80,  1870. 
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From  a  physical  point  of  view  uraninite  is  an  extraordinary  min- 
eral. In  it  helium  was  first  discovered,  and  later  the  radioactive 
elements  polonium  and  radium.  Uranium  and  its  compounds  are 
themselves  radioactive,  but  radium  is  vastly  more  so;  and  the  latter, 
while  distinctly  an  element  so  far  as  its  chemical  characteristics  are 
concerned,  undergoes  disintegration,  yielding  a  series  of  emanations 
which  seems  to  end  in  the  production  of  helium.  Radioactivity,  then, 
appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  atomic  decay ;  but  the  subject  is  one 
which  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  For  the  pres- 
ent it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  chief  source  of  radium  to-day  is  in 
the  uraninite  of  Joachimsthal,  and  that  uranium  itself  may  be  the 
progenitor  of  its  more  highly  active  companion. 

Carnotite,  which  is  essentially  a  vanadate  of  uranium  and  potas- 
sium, but  with  other  bases  present  also,  was  first  described  by  C. 
Friedel  and  E.  Cumenge.**  It  is  found  as  a  canary-yellow  impregna- 
tion in  sandstone  in  western  Colorado  and  eastern  Utah.  The  for- 
mer field  has  been  studied  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand  and  F.  L.  Ransome,^ 
the  latter  by  J.  M.  Boutwell.*^  An  outlying  region  for  carnotite  in 
Rio  Blanco  County,  Colorado,  has  recently  been  described  by  H.  S. 
Gale.^ 

The  following  analyses  of  carnotite,  by  Hillebrand,  will  show  its 
general  character: 

Analyses  of  carnotite. 

A.  Copper  rrince  claim,  Roc  Creek,  Montrose  County.  Colorado. 

B.  Yellow  Boy  claim.  La  Sal  Creelc,  Montrose  County. 


UO3.. 
V,0i.. 
PiOi.. 
AsjOi. 
A1,0,. 
FetO,. 
CaO.. 
SrO... 
BaO.. 
MgO.. 
K,0.. 
NajO. 


LiiO. 
UjO^.... 

n,o+.... 

PbO 

CuO 

M0O3 

SiO, 

TIO, 

COj 

Insoluble. 


•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  128,  p.  TuVl,  1809. 

>BuII.  IT.  S.  Gool.   Survoy  No.  202.  p.  1).   10(>r». 

•  Bull.  r.  S.  Cieol.  Survoy  No.  2(J().  p.  200,  1004. 
'Bull.  r.  S.  Ceol.  Survey  No.  315,  p.  110,  1007. 


A. 
54.89 

B. 

54.00 

18.49 

18.05 

.80 

.05 

trace 

none 

.09 

.29 

.21 

.42 

3.34 

1.86 

.02 

trace 

.90 

2.83 

.22 

.14 

6.52 

5.46 

.14 

.13 

trace 

trace 

2.43 

3.16 

2.11 

2.21 

.13 

.07 

.15 

trace 

.18 

.06 

.15 

.20 

.03 

(?) 

.56 

none 

7.10 

10.33 

9S..C 

99.25 
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With  the  camotite  a  vanadiferous  silicate  also  occurs,  which  maybe 
akin  to  roscoelite."     The  origin  of  these  Colorado  ores  is  not  known. 

In  the  Utah  field,  as  described  by  Boiitwell,  not  only  carnotite,  but 
other  vanadates,  such  as  calciovolborthite  are  found.  In  Wildhorse 
Canyon  a  black,  carbonaceous  sandstone  also  occurs,  in  which  vana- 
dium is  present.  This  recalls  the  occurrences  of  vanadium  in  coals 
elsewhere.  In  the  San  Rafael  Swell  the  carnotite  is  found  principally 
on  or  near  the  fossil  remains  of  plants,  whose  organic  matter.  Bout- 
well  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  precipitants  of  vanadium.  The 
same  association  with  fossil  wood  was  also  noted  by  Gale.  No  sul- 
phide of  vanadium,  however,  like  that  of  Peru,  has  yet  been  identified 
in  this  region.  The  genesis  of  these  strange  ores  is  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. Carnotite  has  also  been  reported  by  D.  Mawson  ^  in  the  pegmatite 
of  "'  Radium  Hill,'-  South  Australia. 

Uranium,  like  vanadium,  has  been  found  in  coal.  In  an  anthra- 
citic  bitumen  from  Sweden,  described  by  A.  E.  Nordenskiold,'^  the 
ash  contained  about  8  per  cent  of  UaO^,  with  some  nickel  oxide  and 
rare  earths.-  In  the  ash  of  Swedish  "  kolm,"  a  bituminous  coal,  H. 
Liebert,  working  in  C.  Winkler's  laboratory,  found  from  1.68  to  2.87 
per  cent  of  XJ-^Of^.^  An  anthracitic  mineral  from  a  pegmatite  vein  in 
the  Saguenay  district,  Canada,  yielded  J.  Obalski  *  2.56  per  cent  of 
uranium,  equivalent  to  35.43  per  cent  in  the  ash.  The  significance 
of  these  occurrences  remains  to  be  determined. 

COL.UMBIUM,   TANTAIiUM,   AND   THE  BARK  EARTHS. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  recent  development  of  chemical  indus- 
tries has  been  the  utilization  of  rare  elements  which  previously  had 
only  scientific  interest.  The  invention  of  incandescent  gas  lighting 
has  created  a  demand  for  several  of  these  substances,  and  that  reason 
alone  is  enough  to  justify  their  brief  consideration  hei^e. 

Columbium  f  and  tantalum  are  acid-forming  elements,  whose 
typical  oxides  have  the  formula?  CboOr,  and  TagOg.  They  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  considerable  number  of  minerals,  which  are 
found  princi[)ally  in  pegmatites.  Among  these,  columbite,  tantalite, 
samarskite,  and  euxenite  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Columbite 
and  tantalite  are  salts  of  iron,  FeCb.O,,  and  FeTasOo.  which  com- 
monly occur  more  or  less  isomorphonsly  connningled,  often  with 
manganese  partly  replacing  the  iron.  Metallic  tantalum  has  recently 
been  utilized  as  a  substitute  for  the  carbon  filament  in  incandescent 


"According  lo  A.  II.  riiillips  ( Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  4:\,  p.  1.57,  1904),  the  I'tab 
carnotite  contains  radium. 

"Trans.  Koy.  Soc.   Soutli  Australia,  vol.   'M),  v.   1S8,   1000. 

"Compt.    Kend.,    vol.    110,    p.    077,    1893. 

«*  See  C.  Winkler.  Zeitschr.   Kryst.   Min..  vol.   'M,  p.   287,   1903. 

•^  .Tour.  Canadian  Min.   Inst.,   vol.  7.  p.   24r>.  1904. 

f  Known  in  Germany  as  niobium.  Tlie  name  columl)ium  has  about  forty  years'  prior- 
ity, and  refers  to  the  original  discovery  of  the  ore  in  America.     Niobium  is  etymologlcally 
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electric  lights,  and  tantalite  is  the  chief  source  from  which  it  can  be 
obtained."     The  supply  so  far  is  mainly  from  Scandinavian  localities. 

Zirconium  and  thorium  are  tetrad  metals  forming  oxides  of  the 
type  ROj.  They  also  are  found  in  granite  rocks,  and  zirconium 
compounds  are  almost  always  present  in  nepheline  syenites.  The 
chief  zirconium  mineral,  zircon,  ZrSi04,  has  already  been  described 
in  the  chapter  upon  rock-forming  minerals.  The  mineral  baddeley- 
ite,  found  in  Ceylon  and  Brazil,  is  the  oxide,  ZrOg.  Eudialyte,  cata- 
pleiite,  and  the  zircon-pyroxenes  are  complex  silicates  containing 
zirconia.  Zircon  syenite  and  eudialyte  syenite  are  rare,  but  well- 
known  rocks,  and  zircon  also  occurs,  though  not  commonly,  in  con- 
tact limestones.  The  most  remarkable  American  locality  for  zircon 
is  near  Green  River,  in  Henderson  County,  North  Carolina,  where 
it  is  found  abundantly  in  a  decomposed  pegmatite  dike.  From  this 
source  many  tons  of  zircon  have  been  obtained. 

The  typical  thorium  mineral  is  also  a  silicate,  thorite,  ThSi04. 
The  ideal  species,  however,  has  not  been  found,  for  the  actual  speci- 
mens are  always  more  or  less  altered.  The  chief  source  of  thoria, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mantles  for  incandescent  gas- 
burners,  is  from  monazite  sand,  in  which  the  thorium  compounds 
exist  as  variable  impurities.  Thorianite,  a  thorium-uranium  oxide 
from  Ceylon,  is  noteworthy  for  being  richer  in  helium  than  any 
other  known  mineral.  Like  uranium,  thorium  is  strongly  radio- 
active, and  so  are  its  compounds.^ 

In  the  group  of  elements  known  as  the  metals  of  the  rare  earths, 
the  following  members  have  been  identified:  Scandium,  yttrium, 
lanthanum,  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodymium,  samarium,  europium, 
gadoliniimi,  terbium,  dysprosium,  erbium,  thulium,  holmium,  and 
ytterbium.  Among  these,  yttrium  and  cerium  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  elements,  and  they  are,  moreover,  the  most  important.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom  these  substances  occur  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
pounds— ^fluorides,  carbonates,  silicates,  phosphates,  columbates,  and 
tantalat^s,  minerals  which  are  found,  like  the  other  species  mentioned 
in  this  section,  principally  in  granites,  gneisses,  and  pegmatites. 

Cerium,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  lanthanum,  neodymium, 
and  praseodymium,  is  obtainable  principally  from  three  minerals 
which  are  found  in  reasonably  large  quantities.  Cerite,  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  these  elements,  forms  a  bed  in  gneiss  at  Bastnas,  Sweden. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  commercial  source  of  cerium  com- 
pounds. Allanite,  a  more  complex  silicate  of  cerium,  aluminum,  and 
other  bases,  is  also  abundant  enough  to  be  an  available  ore.     It  is 

«  See  Werner  von  Bolton,  Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  1537. 

^Accordlni?   to   C.    Baakervllle    (Jour.    Am.   Chem.    Soc.,    vol.    26,    p.    922,    1904).    the 
thorium   previously   described    Is  a   mixture   of  three  elements,   thorium,   berzelium,   and 
carolinium.     His  results,  however,  have  been  doubted,  and  the  question  is  not  yet  finally 
settled.     For  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  occurrence  of  thorium  in  the  mlaer«L\.  VkWk^^'^o^* 
see  .1.  Schilling,  Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1902,  p.  86ft. 
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not  a  very  rare  mineral,  and  a  notable  locality  for  it  is  on  Little 
Friar  Mountain,  Amherst  County,  Virginia."  Allanite  has  also  been 
found  associated  with  iron  ores,  as,  for  example,  with  the  magnetite 
of  Moriah,  near  Lake  Champlain. 

Monazite,  the  phosphate  of  cerium,  which  is  normally  CeP04,  is, 
however,  the  chief  source  of  the  cerium  earths  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  obtained  for  commercial  purposes  from  detrital  deposits  of 
monazite  sand,^  and  yields  both  cerium  and  thorium  compounds. 
Monazite,  the  allied  yttrium  phosphate,  xenotime,  and  allanite  have 
all  been  adequately  considered  in  the  chapter  upon  rock-forming 
minerals.     The  following  analyses  of  monazite  are  by  S.  L.  Penfield  i"^ 

Analyses  of  monazite. 

A.  From  Portland,  Connecticut.  B.  From  the  sands  of  Brindletown,  North  Carolina. 
C.  From  Amelia  Court  House,  Virginia. 


A. 

B.       1 

C. 

PjOs  . 

28.18, 
38.54  1 
28.33 

8.26  ; 

1.67 
.37  1 

29.28  ' 
31.38  i 
30.88  i 

6.49 ; 

1.40  : 
.20  1 

26.12 

CeiOi 

29.89 

(La,  DDiOg 

26.66 

ThOj 

14.23 

SiOj  ..                                                                                        .             .  .. 

2.85 

Ignition 

.67 

100.34  1 

99.63 

ioO.42 

Yttria  and  its  companions,  erbia,  terbia,  ytterbia,  etc.,  are  obtained 
for  the  most  part  from  gadolinite,  GLFeYoSioOio-  These  oxides, 
therefore,  are  sometimes  called  the  ''  gadolinite  earths."  The  type 
locality  for  this  species  is  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  and  other  Swedish 
localities  have  yielded  the  mineral.  A  more  remarkable  occurrence 
of  gadolinite  and  other  allied  minerals  is  at  Barringer  Hill,  Llano 
County,  Texas.  Here,  in  a  giant  pegmatite,  containing  enormous 
cry.stals  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  gadolinite  is  found  in  large  crystals, 
together  with  yttrialite,  thorogummite,  nivenite,  fergnsonite,  allanite, 
tengerite,  cyrtolite,  rowlandite,  niackintoshite,  and  yttrocrasite.  Sev- 
eral of  these  species  and  varieties  are  peculiar  to  this  locality.*' 
According  to  Hidden,  most  of  these  minerals  are  radioactive,  and 
both  he  and  his  assistant,  working  in  the  deposit,  were  annoyed  by  an 
irritation  of  the  skin  like  that  produced  by  the  radium  emanations  or 
the  X  rays. 


»  See  J.  W.  Mallet.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  14,  p.  397,  1877. 

*  On  the  monazite  sand  of  North  Carolina,  see  H.  B.  C.  NItze,  Bull.  No.  9,  North  Caro- 
lina Geol.  Survey.  181)8.  Also  tlie  references  on  p.  293,  ante.  Nltze  cites  37  analyses  of 
monazite.  On  monazite  sand  In  the  tin-bearing:  alluvium  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  see 
Bull.    Imp.    Inst.,   vol.   4.   p.    301.    1900. 

*"  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24.  p.  250,  1882.  The  symbol  I)i  represents  the  old 
didymium,  which  is  now  Icnown  to  I)e  a  mixture  of  neodymium.  praseodymium,  samarium, 
etc. 

''See  W.  E.  Hidden  and  J.  B.  Maclcintosh.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  .ser.,  vol.  38,  p.  474,  1889; 
Hidden.  Idem,  vol.  42.  p.  430,  1891  ;  Hidden  and  W.  I\  Ilillebrand.  idem,  vol.  46,  pp.  98, 
208,  1893;  Hillebrand.  idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13.  p.  14r,.  1902;  Hidden,  idem,  vol.  19.  p. 
425,  WOri;  Hidden  and  C.  U.  Wiureu,  \<\ewi,  no\.  '11,  \u  51.^),  190G. 


6. 

C.H^. 

-8- 

7. 

C.H,„. 

-10" 

8. 

C.H^. 

-12- 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  NATURAL  HYDROCARBONS. 

coivrposiTioN. 

Natural  gas,  petroleum,  bitumen,  and  asphaltum  are  all  essentially 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or,  more  precisely,  mixtures  of 
such  compounds  in  bewildering  variety.  They  contain,  moreover, 
many  impurities — sulphur  compounds,  oxidized  and  nitrogenous  sub- . 
stances,  etc. — whose  exact  nature  is  not  always  clearly  defined.  The 
proximate  analysis  of  a  petroleum  or  bitumen  consists  in  separat- 
ing its  components  from  one  another,  and  in  their  identification  as 
compounds  of  definite  constitution. 

All  of  the  hydrocarbons  fall  primarily  into  a  number  of  regular 
series,  to  each  of  which  a  generalized  formula  may  be  assigned,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  scheme: 

1.  Cnllsn+a- 

2.  C„H,„. 

3.  C„H,„-,. 

4.  C,H,„-,. 

5.  CnHjn-g.  18.    CqH^-j,. 

Members  of  the  first  eight  series  have  been  discovered  in  petroleum. 

These  expressions,  however,  have  only  a  preliminary  value,  al- 
though they  are  often  used  in  the  classification  of  petroleums.  Each 
one  represents  a  group  of  series — ^homologous,  isomeric,  or  polymeric, 
as  the  case  may  be — and  for  precise  work  these  must  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. The  first  formula,  for  example,  represents  what  are  known 
as  the  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  which  begin  w  ith  marsh  gas  or  methane, 
CH4,  and  range  at  least  as  high  as  the  compound  C35H72.  Even  these 
are  again  subdivided  into  a  number  of  isomeric  series — ^the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  paraffins — which,  with  equal  percentage  com- 
position, differ  in  physical  properties  by  virtue  of  differences  of 
atomic  arrangement  within  the  molecules.  Each  member  of  the 
series  differs  from  the  preceding  member  by  the  addition  of  the 
group  CHo,  and  also  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  greater  con- 
densation. Methane,  CH^,  for  example,  is  gaseous;  the  middle  mem- 
bers of  the  series  are  liquids,  with  regularly  increasing  boiling 
points;  the  higher  members  are  solids,  like  ordinary  paraffin.  These 
hydrocarbons  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Pennsylvania  petro- 
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leums,  from  which  the  following  members  of  the  series  have  been 
separated : " 

ParafflnH  from  Pimnsylvania  petroleum. 


Name. 


Gaseous: 

Methane 

Ethane 

Propane 

Butane , 

Liquid: 

Pentane : 

Hexane , 

Heptane 

Octane 

Nonanc 

Decane 

Endeeano 

Dodecane 

Tridecane 

Tetradecane 

Pentadecane 

Hezadecane 

Solid: 

Octodeeane 

Eicosane 

Tricosane 

Tetracosane 

Pentacosane 

Hezacosane 

Octocosane 

Nonocosane 

Hentriacontane 

Dotriacontane 

Tetratriacontane. . . 

Pentatriacontane  a , 


Formula. 


CH4.. 
CH... 

cn... 

C4H10. 


C»H„ 

CftHu 

CrHie 

CsH« 

C.H» 

CioHa.... 
CuHm.... 
CuH..... 
Ci,H».... 

Ci4H» 

Ci»Ha 

CieHw 


Melting 
point. 


-186 
-172.1 


-  51 

-  31 

-  26 

-  12 


Boiling 
point. 

-164 

-  84.1 

-  37 

+    1 

37 
69 
96 
125 
150 
173 
195 
214 


+     4 

■"is* 


Ci«H»....;. 

C»H«.... 
CttH« j 

CHm.... 

CHm 

C»H„....I 
C»Hae-... 

CmHm ! 

C«H«....i 
C«H,o.... 
C»Hn.... 


60-51 
53-54 
55-56 

60 
62-63 

66 
67-68 
71-72 

76 


«  For  a  description  of  these  higher,  solid  paraffins,  see  C.  F.  Mabery,  Am.  CheoL  Jour.. 
vol.  .S3,  p.  251,  190,").  The  literature  of  these  siibgtances  is  so  voluminous  that  1  can 
not  attempt  to  give  exhaustive  references.  (\  Hell  and  C.  Hfigele  (Ber  Deutsch.  chem. 
Oesell..  vol.  22,  p.  504.  1889)   have  described  an  artificial  hydrocarbon,  CeoHi22. 

To  this  list  the  isomeric  secondary  paraffins  isobutane,  isopentane, 
isohexane,  isoheptane,  and  isooctane  must  be  added,  and  even  then 
the  list  is  probably  not  complete.  For  instance,  the  solid  paraffins 
CaTHj^e  and  CaoHea  have  been  found  in  petroleum. 

Natural  gas  consists  almost  entirely  of  paraffins,  mainly  of  methane, 
with  quite  subordinate  impurities.  In  six  samples  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, analyzed  by  C.  D.  Howard,-'  the  total  paraffins  varied  between 
94.13  and  95.73  per  cent.  Methane  ran  from  79.95  to  86.48  per  cent 
and  ethane  from  7.65  to  15.09.  The  following  analyses  from  other 
sources  may  be  cited  more  in  detail :  *' 

Ajia1ysr.H  of  natural  f/as. 

A.  From  Creighton,  Pennsylvania. 

B.  From  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

C.  From  Baden,   Pennsylvania. 

D.  From  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  .Vnalys^ps  A  to  I)  by  F.  O.  Phillips,  Am.  Chera. 
.Tour.,  vol.  1(>,  p.  40(>.  ist)4.  Selecle<i  from  a  talilo  of  seventeen  analyses  to  show  extreme 
variations. 


"The  table  is  condensed  from  II.   Ilofer's  vnliial)le  work.   Das  Erdol,  2d  ed.,  pp.  .^>8-,'n. 
Braunschweig,    1900. 

"  West  Virginia  (Jeol.  Survey,  vol.  1   A,  p.  5.'»0,  1904. 

'"See  also  Mabery.  Am.  Chem.  .Tour.,  vol.  IS,  p.   2ir»,  1896,  for  analyses  of  gras,   largely 

methane,  from  southern  Ohio.     Ilofer   (l>as  KrdOl.  pp.  100-103)   gives  many  other  data. 

In   Boverton   Kedwood's   Petroleum   and   its   Products,    2d   ed.,   vol.   1,   pp.   246-250,   1906, 

full   tables  of  analyses  are  Riven,  wUXx  ^^eeUowt  references   to   literature.     An    unusual 

analysis  is  cited  by  (1.  B.  H\c\\aTeison  Viv  \\v\\\.  V.  ^-  V\^\.  '^xvcnc^  ^q.  *WSft,  ^.  481,  1905. 

MaDy  other  analyses  iire  pv\UVH\\e^  Vn  nCTai\«.  KiJv.  Axv^\..  ^VVu.  ^a^^.,  ^q\.  \^,  w.  Via  ^twv 
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E.  Mean  of  four  gases  from  Indiana  and  three  from  Ohio,  analyzed  by  C.  C.  Howard 
for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Cited  by.  W  J  Mc(Jee,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1,  p.  592,  1891. 

F.  From  Osawatamie,  Kansas.*  From  a  table  of  seven  analyses  by  B.  H.  S.  Bailey, 
Kansas  Univ.  Quart.,  vol.  4,  p.  1,  1895. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

0H4 

93.36 

97.63 

Parafflns  b 

9«.36 

98.90 

87.27 

93.66 

CsII*,  etc 

.28 
.53 
.25 
1.76 
3.28 
.18 
.29 

.22 

CO I-- 

1.32 

CO, 

H> 

N, 

H.8 

3.64 
none 
none 
none 
none 

.40 
none 

.70 
none 
none 

.41 
none 
12.32 
none 
none 

.14 
none 
6.30 
none 
none 

.22 

none 

.60 

0, 

trace 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.93 

100.00 

•  According  to  H.  P.  Cady  and  D.  F.  McFarland  (Trans.  Kansas  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  20,  p. 
80,  1907)  the  natural  gas  of  Kansas  contains  helium.  It  was  found  in  44  samples,  in 
amounts  from  0.01  to  nearly  2  per  cent. 

*  Largely  CH*,  with  more  or  less  ethane.     CO  not  found  by  Phillips. 

The  analyses  of  Pennsylvania  gases  by  S.  P.  Sadtler  ^  gave  some- 
what different  results.  In  gas  from  four  different  wells  he  found, 
in  percentages,  CH^,  60.27  to  89.65;  C^Ho,  4.39  to  18.39;  and  H^,  4.79 
to  22.50.  These  high  figures  for  hydrogen  are  unusual  and  suggest 
a  resemblance  to  coal  gas.  In  all  cases,  however,  methane  is  the  pre- 
ponderating constituent,  the  characteristic  hydrocarbon  of  natural 
gas.  In  the  natural  gas  of  Point  Abino,  Canada,  F.  C.  Phillips'* 
found  96.57  per  cent  of  paraffins  and  0.74  of  HjS. 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  form  CnHjn  are,  as  constituents  of  petroleum, 
of  equal  importance  to  the  paraffins.  These  again  fall  into  several 
independent  series,  which  vary  in  physical  properties  and  in  their 
chemical  relations,  but  are  identical  in  percentage  composition.  One 
series,  the  olefines,  is  parallel  to  the  paraffin  series,  and  the  following 
members  of  it  are  said  to  have  been  isolated  from  petroleum.*' 

So-called  *•  olefines  "  iitolated  from  petroleum. 


Gaseous: 

Ethylene 

Propylene... 

Butylene 

Liquid: 

Amylene 

Hexylene 

Heptylene 

Octylene 

Nonyleno 

Decyiene 

Unciecylenc . . 

Duodocylene . 

Tri  decyiene.. 

Cetenc 


Name. 


3.  Solid: 

Cerotene. 
Melene... 


Formula. 


CH*... 
COls... 
C^Hg... 

CftH,*... 

caii«-.. 

CtHm... 
CJIm... 

CioH... 

c„n«.. 

C„H«.. 
CuIIk.. 
CwHa.. 
C»H4o.. 

Cnlli,.. 
C»1W. 


Melting 
point. 


65-66 


Boiling 
point. 


-103 

-  18 

-  5 

4-  35 
68 
98 
124 
153 
172 
195 
216 
232.7 
275 


I 


•  Second  Geol.   Survey  Pennsylvania,  Rept.  L,  pp.  146-160,  1876. 
analyses  by  other  chemists. 

•Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  20,  p.  696,  1898. 

•  See  H.  Hdler,  Daa  Erddl,  p.  65. 


Sadtler  cites  some 
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This  table  is  probably  exact  in  an  empirical  sense,  but  not  so  con- 
stitutionally. Hydrocarbons  of  the  indicated  composition  have  un- 
doubtedly been  found,  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  olefines. 
According  to  C.  F.  Mabery,*  however,  the  true  olefines,  the  "  open- 
chain  "  series,  are  present  in  petroleum  at  most  in  very  small  amounts. 
In  Canadian  petroleum  Mabery  and  W.  ().  Quayle  ^  identified  hexyl- 
ene,  heptylene,  octylene,  and  nonylene.  In  other  cases,  and  notably 
in  the  Russian  petroleums,  the  compounds  CnH,n  are  not  olefines,  but 
cyclic  hydrocarbons  of  the  polymethylene  series,  which  were  origi- 
nally called  naphtenes.  They  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  derivatives 
of  the  benzene  series,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  their  true 
constitution  has  been  determined.  In  Russian  oils  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal constituents,  and  according  to  C.  F.  Mabery  and  E.  J.  Hudson  ^ 
they  also  predominate  in  California  petroleum. 

Members  of  the  series  from  C7H,4  to  Cj^Hao  were  isolated  from  the 
California  material.  Mabery  and  S.  Takano  ^  also  found  that  Japa- 
nese petroleum  consisted  largely  of  CnHgn  hydrocarbons.  Other  sim- 
ilar occurreiw^es  are  recorded  in  the  treatises  of  Hofer  and  Redwood.^ 

The  series  CnHjn-sj  is  often  called  the  acetylene  series,  after  its 
first  member,  acetylene,  CgHo.  The  lower  members  of  this  series 
seem  not  to  have  been  found  in  petroleum ;  but  several  of  its  higher 
members  are  characteristic  of  oils  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Ohio. 
In  oil  from  the  Trenton  limestone  of  Ohio,  Mal)erv  and  O.  H.  Palm  ^ 
found  hydrocarbons  having  the  compositicm  Cu,H..,„  C^tH^^,  C^aH^., 
and  C24H4,..  With  these  compounds  were  members  of  the  CnH.n 
series  as  high  as  CjH.^^.  There  were  also  members  of  the  next  series, 
CnH  2„_4 — namely,  C^^H^^,  C..4H44,  and  C..r.H4y.  In  petroleum  from 
Louisiana,  C.  E.  Coates  and  A.  Best  ^  found  the  hydrocarbons  C1...H..,, 
and  C14H20.  These,  together  with  C^^Hoo.  were  also  separated  by 
Mal>ery  ^  from  Texas  oils.  These  oils  are  furthermore  peculiar  in 
containing  free  sulphur,  which  separates  out  in  crystalline  form.*     In 

«  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  28.  p.  415,  1906.  An  important  summary  of  our  knowl- 
edge relative  to  the  composition   of  American  petroleums. 

'•Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  41.  p.  89,  1905. 

Mdem,  vol.  80.  p.  255.  1901.   . 

«*  Idem,  p.  295. 

«  In  vol.  2  of  Redwood's  great  work,  there  is  a  bibliography  of  petroleum  covering 
nearly  6.000  titles.  In  the  text  Redwood  gives  a  full  discussion  of  the  composition  of 
various  petroleums,  and  so  too  does  Hofer.  Only  the  barest  outline  of  the  subject  can 
be  given  here,  and  that  must  presuppose  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader  of  ele 
mentary  organic  chemistry. 

t  Am.  Chem.  .Tour.,  vol.  83.  p.  251,  1905. 

"Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  25.  p.  1158.  1908. 

*  Idem,  vol.  23.  p.  264,  1901.  See  also  on  Texas  oils.  C.  Richardson  and  E.  C.  Wallace. 
Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  lud..  vol.  20.  p.  690,  1901  ;  F.  C.  Thiele,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  22.  p. 
489,  1899;  W.  B.  rhillips.  Bull.  No.  5.  T'nlv.  Texas.  lf»02  ;  C.  W.  Hayes  and  W.  Kennedy. 
Bull.  II.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey  No.  212.  1908;  R.  T.  11111.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng..  vol.  33, 
p.  808.  1908;  and  N.  M.  Fenneman.  Bull.  V.  S.  (ieol.  Survey  No.  282,  1906.  Penneman 
describes  both  Texas  and  Louisiana  petroleums. 

<  8oe  C.  Richardson  and  E.  C.  Wallace,  .Tour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  21,  p.  316,  1902; 
and  Tljieie,  Chem.  Zeltung,  vol.  '2G,  p.  %^^,  l^Q^. 
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petroleum  from  Santa  Barbara,  California,  Mabery"  discovered 
hydrocarbons  of  the  three  series  CnHjn-g?  CnH^n^^,  and  CnHgn-s, 
represented  by  the  formulse  C13H24,  CieHgo,  C17H30,  CigHaj,  C24H44, 
Co^H^e,  and  C^Ji^^o- 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnHgn-*,  the  "  aromatic  "  or  benzene 
series,  occur  in  nearly  all  petroleums,  but  in  usually  subordinate 
amounts.  Their  empirical  formulae,  ignoring  the  existence  of  iso- 
meric compounds,  are  as  follows : 

Benzeue C«Ha 

Toluene ^ CH. 

Xylene CsHio 

Cumene _ CgHu 

Cymene C10H14 

Etc. 

According  to  Mabery,^  Pennsylvania  petroleum  contains  small  pro- 
portions of  the  lower  members  of  this  series,  and  Mabery  and  Hudson  ^ 
found  larger  amounts  of  them,  especially  of  the  xylenes,  in  California 
oil.  Numerous  other  examples  are  cited  by  Hofer  and  Redwood,  but 
they  n^d  not  be  multiplied  here.'*  Naphthalene,  CioHg,  is  the  only 
compound  of  the  series  CnH^n.^  which  has  been  certainly  identified 
in  petroleum.  It  was  found  by  C.  M.  Warren  and  F.  H.  Storer  ^  in 
Rangoon  oil,  and  also  by  Mabery  and  Hudson  in  oil  from  California. 
In  one  of  Mabery  and  Hudson's  distillations  of  crude  oil,  so  much 
naphthalene  was  present  that  the  distillate  became  solid  on  slight 
cooling.  Still  more  complex  hydrocarbons  have  been  found  in  petro- 
leum residues,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  were  formed  during  the 
process  of  refining.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  originally  present 
in  the  natural  oil.^ 

In  many  petroleums  small  quantities  of  oxidized  bodies  are  con- 
tained, sometimes  complex  acids,  sometimes  phenols.  According  to 
Mabery,*'  the  phenols  are  found  in  notable  proportions  in  some  Cali- 
fornia oils,  but  not  in  petroleum  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Nearly  all  petroleums  contain  nitrogen,  from  a  trace  up  to  1  per 
cent  and  over.  It  appears  to  exist  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  in  the 
form  of  complex  organic  bases,  but  their  constitution  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined.    The}^  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  California  oil,  in  which 

•Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  33,  p.  270,  1905. 

*Jour.  Am.  Chera.  Soc,  vol.  28.  p.  418,  1906. 

«Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  36,  p.  255.  1890. 

**  In  a  memoir  published  since  this  text  was  written,  R.  Zaloziecki  and  J.  Hausmann 
(Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1907,  p.  1761)  have  called  attention  to  the  richness  of  Rou- 
manian petroleum  in  aromatic  hydrocarlwns. 

«  Mem.  Am.  Acad..  2d  ser.,  vol.  9,  p.  208,  1865. 

^  For  data  and  references,  see  Hofer.  Das  Rrd(il.  p.  74. 

i' Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  28,  p.  596,  1906. 
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they  were  discovered  by  S.  F.  Peckham,"  and  Mabery*  has  shown 
that  in  some  cases  they  constitute  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  crude 
petroleum.  Mabery  isolated  compounds  of  this  class  ranging  from 
C12H17N  to  C17H21N,  although  these  formulae  are  subject  to  some  un- 
certainty. 

Petroleum  free  from  sulphur  is  extremely  rare,  but  the  amount 
of  this  constituent  is  commonly  very  stnall.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, the  sulphur  compounds  are  annoyingly  abundant,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  Lima  oil  of  Ohio.  In  this  oil  Mabery  and  A.  W.  Smith  ^ 
found  normal  sulphides  of  the  paraffin  series,  and  isolated  ten  com- 
pounds ranging  from  methyl  sulphide,  CgH^S,  to  hexyl  sulphide, 
Ci^HgeS.  In  Canadian  petroleum  Mabery  and  Quayle*  discovered 
another  series  of  sulphur  compounds,  of  the  general  formula  CnH.,nS, 
which  they  named  thiophanes.  Eight  members  of  this  series  were 
described,  between  CtH^^S  and  CigHggS.  Other  sulphur  compounds 
have  been  mentioned  as  occasional  admixtures  in  petroleum,  and  the 
occurrence  of  free  sulphur  in  Texas  oil  has  already  been  noted.*' 

Between  liquid  petroleum  and  solid  asphalt  there  are  numberless 
intermediate  substances.  Indeed,  there  is  no  distinct  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  series  from  natural  gas  to  bituminous  coal.  The 
latter  contains  solid  hydrocarbons  of  undetermined  character,  which 
break  up  under  the  influence  of  heat,  yielding  coal  gas  and  various 
tarry  products.  Some  of  the  heavier  hydrocarbon  mixtures  are  vis- 
cous, pasty  semifluids;  others  are  black,  brittle  solids,  which  resem- 
ble coal  in  their  outward  appearance.  Albert ite,  grahamitie,  uintaite, 
and  the  so-called  "  pitch  coal ''  of  Oregon  are  familiar  examples  of 
these  solid  forms. 

Many  of  the  solid  hydrocarbons  have  been  described  as  minend 
sj)ecies  and  given  specific  nanies.^  Scheererite,  fichtelite,  konlite, 
hatchettite,  ozokerite,  :?ietrisikite,  elaterite,  hartite,  napalite,  etc.,  are 
among  these  substances.  They  vary  widely  in  composition,  being 
commonly,  if  not  in  all  cases,  mixtures,  and  they  represent  diflFerent 
series  of  hydrocarbons.  They  also  occur  under  widely  differing  con- 
ditions, indicating  genetic  distinctions.  Some  are  found  in  coal  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  their  derivation  from  vegetable  resins;  others 
appear  to  be  inspissated  j)etroleums;  others  again  are  associated  wnth 

«  Am.  .lour.  Sci..  M  ser.,  vol.  48,  p.  2.10,  1804. 

'•.Tour.  Soc.  ('hem.  Ind.,  vol.  10,  p.  .10.').  1900.  K.  X,  Baudrowsky  (Monatah.  Chemle. 
vol.  8,  p.  224,  1887)  and  A.  Wellcr  (Ber.  Deutsch,  them,  (iesell.,  vol.  20,  p.  2097,  1887) 
have  detected  nitrojs^enoua  bases  in  European  oils. 

*•  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.   l:^,  p.  2.'i.3,  1801. 

«*  I'roc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  41,  p.  89.  19or>.  A  paper  by  R,  Kayser,  published  in  1897, 
contains  data  relative  to  sulphur  compounds  in  Syrian  asphalt  oils.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  consult  his  original  memoir.  Cited  by  W.  C.  Day  in  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  140.  p. 
221,  189.5,  and  also  In  KJihler's  treatise  on  asphalt. 

"  On  sulphur  In  California  petroleum,  see  S.  F.  Peckham,  I'roc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  ^^\ 
p.  108,  1897.  Also  S.  F.  and  II.  F.  Teckham.  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  16,  p.  996.  1807, 
on  the  sulphur  content  of  bitumens. 

/"See  Dana,  System  of  MVueva\ov;y,  ^t\i  <i<i.,  w-  ^^^\^'l^. 


mettillic  ores,  and  are  ^^emingly  of  solfataric  origin.  Napalite,  for 
i3xainple,  is  found  with  ores  of  mercury  in  California,  and  the  oxy- 
gi^nated  compound  idrialite  occult  under  .similar  conditions  in  the 
(jiiicksilver  mine  of  Idria."  Most  of  these  substances  are  found  in 
small  (]uantities,  and  are  so  imperfectly  described  that  they  nee<l  no 
detailed  consideration  here,  Othei-s,  like  ozokerite,  all>ertite,  gni- 
hamite,  uintaite,  and  the  various  asphaltumn  and  bitumens,  occur  in 
large  deposits  and  are  of  commercial  significance* 

Ozokerite,  for  instance,  is  an  important  source  of  paraffin.  In 
fact,  it  appears  to  consist  largely  of  the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the 
paraffin  series,  although  some  varieties  probably  contain  compounils 
of  the  form  CnH^j^,  In  Caucasian  ozokerite  F.  Beilstein  and  E. 
Wiegand  **  foimd  a  hydrocarbon  to  which  they  gave  the  name  lekene, 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  ix>l}^ier  of  CH.*  In  the  ozokerite 
of  Utah  paraffin  predominates,  of  composition  l>etween  CiaH^j,  and 

Uintaite,  or  gilsonite,''  is  another  black,  brittle,  lustrous  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  found  in  the  Uinta  Mountains,  Utah,  Another 
similar  mineral  from  Utah  was  named  wurtzilite  by  W.  P.  Blake,* 
The  exact  nature  of  these  hydrocarl>ons  is  yet  to  l>e  determined.     The 

same  remark  may  l>e  applied  to  the  all^ertite  ^  of  New  Brunswick, 
the  grahamite^  of  West  Virginia,  the  ''pitch  coaP**  of  Cof>s  Bay, 
Oregon,  and  other  like  subj^tanees.  The  albertite  and  grahamite 
fill  veinlike  fissures  in  the  country  rock,  into  which  they  were  pos- 
sibly injected  when  fluid.  These  hydrocarbons,  it  should  be  observed, 
are  fusible,  therein  differing  from  coal.  They  are  also  variably 
soluble  in  organic  solvents.  Their  origin  is  obscure.  Some  authors 
attribute  them  to  the  oxidation  of  lighter  oils;  others,  like  S.  F. 
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"  Bniimen  U  filan  nimnioQ  Id  tlie  New  Almnden  min^.  Its  flAnariatlon  wUh  llie  lead 
and  Ktnc  ores  of  Missouri  iind  with  ttie  troiiper-beurlng  »htklm  cif  Muu»feld»  Germany, 
is  UD  tM^currence  tif  u  different  order^  wiUi  wliirh  fiolfrttiirlc  ncUtm  1ms  nothing  to  do. 

*Ber.  lleutBcli.  eliem,  Gesell.,  vol.  1(1.  p.  1.147,   IS^S. 

'^  Oq  f'tah  ozokerite,  «ce  J,  E.  Newberry.  Am.  Jour.  Set..  3d  aer,  voK  17.  p.  340,  lS7t> ; 
ftiid  A.  N.  SejtiU  .Tour.  FninkUn  lusit..  voK  t'Aii,  p.  402,  IHIM).  A  monoijriipliic  paper  on 
ozokerite  by  E.  B.  Gosling  iSdiool  uf  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  16.  p.  41,  im^}  contulns  n 
bibliography  of  the  mlnenil.  l>r  KrdwachHtwri^hau  In  Boryslaw,  by  .1,  Muuk.  Berlin, 
lfM»3,   I  ft   im   Important   inonoffrnph   on   ojcokeHte. 

*•  ITltjtalt^  haa  priority*  but  Kilsonlte  !fl  the  niiine  moat  commonly  used.  On  this  liltn- 
men,  »pe  J,  M.  Lorke,  Truns.  Am.  Initt.  MIn.  Eng.,  vol.  17.  p,  Hi2,  18H7;  K.  W.  Raymoiid, 
Id^ni,  vyl.  18*  p.  113,  imH;  \\\  l\  Blake,  idem,  voL  18,  p.  1563,  181*0:  (k  IL  Stone,  on 
Itiib  and  Colorndo  aaphalts.  Am.  Jour,  Sei..  M  *er..  vol.  42,  p.  14S,  1801 :  nml  O.  II, 
lOldridj^e,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Uept.  IT,  8.  Geo!.  Survey,  pi.  1,  p.  !J15p  18Pfl.  and  olao  BulL 
No.  2i:i,  p,  2flO,  1003.  A  chemical  l n vest  1  motion  of  fjilaootte  by  W.  C.  Day  Is  reported  to 
Jour.  FrnnkVin   Inat.,  voL   140,   p.   221,   IROS. 

•  TranB.  Am.  Tnat,  Mln.  Enj?.,  vol.  18,  p.  497,  1800;  Eng.  and  MIn.  Jour.,  vol.  4H,  p. 
542,  1880;  vol.  40,  p.   lOd,  1890. 

/  C.  H,  Hitchcock,  Am.  Joar.  8ci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  30,  p.  2flT,  1865^  and  8.  F.  reckhdm, 
Idem.   vol.   48,   p.   302,   180O. 

'J.  F.  Lesley,  l-roc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  0,  p.  183,  1863;  and  I.  C.  White,  Bull.  Q^ol. 
Sue,  Amerkn.  vol,  10.  p.  211.  1808,  J.  P.  Kimball  <Am,  Jour  8d..  M  aer..  vol*  12.  p, 
^77,   18T61    bsB  described  a  '*  grahamite"   from  Mexico. 

.  C.  Day.  Nineteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol,  Surrey,  pt,  3,  p.  3T0,  \m%^ 
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Peckham,**  regard  them  as  residues  from  a  natural  distillation  of 
petroleum.  The  oxidation  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
grahamite,  according  to  White,  contains  13.5  to  14.7  per  cent  of 
oxygen,  while  W.  C.  Day  found  14.61  per  cent  in  the  Oregon  mineral. 
Furthermore,  W.  P.  Jenney,^  by  aspirating  heated  air  through  Penn- 
sylvania petroleum  for  several  hours,  partially  converted  the  oil 
into  a  substance  resembling  grahamite.  In  this  experiment,  obvi- 
ously, the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  were  distilled  away.  The  two 
processes,  oxidation  and  distillation,  went  on  simultaneously. 

In  most  cases  the  solid  hydrocarbons  found  in  nature  are  not  given 
specific  names,  but  are  known  generically  as  asphalt  or  bitumen. 
The  pasty,  viscid  varieties  are  called  maltha.  There  are  also  mix- 
tures of  these  substances  with  the  material  of  sandstones,  shales,  and 
limestones,  forming  the  so-called  asphalt  rocks,  from  which  oils  or 
tars  can  be  separated  by  distillation  or  melting. 

Asphalt  and  asphalt  rock  are  widely  diffused  in  nature,  being 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Probably  the  most  remarkable 
occurrence  of  asphalt  is  that  of  the  famous  "  Pitch  Lake  "  in  Trini- 
dad, which  has  been  many  times  described — ^best,  so  far  as  chemical 
questions  are  concerned,  in  two  papers  by  Clifford  Eichardson.^  Ac- 
cording to  Kichardson,  the  "  lake  "  occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  mud 
volcano  or  geyser,  which  has  become  filled  with  "  pitch."  This  is  an 
emulsion  of  water,  gas,  bitumen,  with  some  other  organic  substances, 
and  mineral  matter.  The  gas,  which  is  continually  evolved,  consists 
principally  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  water 
which  permeates  the  pitch  is  rich  in  saline  -matter,  mainly  sodium 
chloride,  but  it  also  contains  small  quantities  of  borates  and  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  which  indicate  that  it  is  probably  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin.    An  analysis  of  the  purified  bitumen  gave  the  following  results: 

Analysia  of  Trinidad  bitumen. 

C 82.  33 

II 10.  (59 

S , 6. 16 

N .  81 


99.09 


The  sulphur  content  of  this  material  led  to  an  investigation  of 
other  asphalts.  In  eighteen  hard  asphalts  the  sulphur  ran  from  3.28 
to  9.76  per  cent,  while  in  soft  asphalts  or  malthas  only  0.60  to  2.29 
per  cent  was  found.     This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  sulphur  has 

*  Peckham,  loc.  clt.,  and  also  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  48,  p.  389,  1894. 

*Am.  Chemist,  vol.  5,  p.  359,  1875.  For  analyses  of  Texas  grahamite  see  E.  T. 
Dumble,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  21,  p.  601. 

«  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  17,  p.  13,  1898 ;  Rept.  Inspector  Asphalts  and  Cements, 

Washington,  D.  C,  year  ending  June  30,  1892.   .  See  also  N.  S.  Manross,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.. 

2d  ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  153,  1855.     W.  Merlvale   (Trans.  North  of  England  Inst.  Mech.  and 

Afin.  Eng.,  vol.  47,  p.  119,  1898)  has  described  the  **  manjak  "  of  Barbadoes,  an  asphalt 

resembling  that  of  Trinidad.    Bee  a\ao  U.  \^,  law*,  0\x».^«.^^\.>rt^u^t,  vol.  23,  p.  73,  1907. 
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been  active  in  hardening  the  bituiiR^u;  that  is,  in  effecting  the  con- 
denjsation  and  polymerization  of  tlie  hydrocarbons.^  Oxygen  may 
act  in  the  same  way,  but  is  eliminated,  after  union  with  hydrogen,  as 
water-  Richtirdson  com-lnclew  that  the  bitumen  consists  in  great  part 
uf  un^tiirated  hydrocarlK)ns,  but  their  exact  natui'e  remains  undeter- 
mined.*'   He  also  describes  the  Bemiudez,  V^enezuela,  locally, 

L  JSTXTHESES  OF  PETROJ^KUM. 

Hydrocarbons,  notably  methane,  ethane,  acetylene,  and  benzene, 
have  bwn  repeatedly  prepared  by  laboraturj^  methods  from  inorgaJUc 
sources,  and  also  by  the  breaking  down  of  more  complex  organic 
matter.  Some  of  the  methods  employed  have  led  to  the  iiroduetion 
of  substances  resembling  petroleum,  and  these  alone  demand  conjsid- 
enition  here.     Let  us  begin  with  the  inorganic  niateriaL 

AMien  cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  hytlrogen  is  evolved,  but 
with  contaminations  that  were  long  ago  recognized  as  akin  to  hydro- 

rbons.  In  1864  H,  Hahn  ^  attempted  to  determine  their  exact 
nature  by  passing  the  gas  through  bromine.  Organic  bromides  were 
thus  formed,  corresponding  to  the  oletines  from  CJI^  to  C^Hj^,  the 
general  formula  being  CoH.^nBn,  In  hydrogen  evolved  from  spiegel- 
eisen  Hahn  found  still  higher  hydrocarbons,  up  to  C,rtH^,.  These 
were  collected  by  direct  condensation  in  wa.sh  bottles  without  the 
use  of  bromine. 

In  1873  similar  experiments  were  reported  by  F.  H.  Williams,'' 
who  dissolved  spiegeleisen  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gas  evolved 
was  passed  through  tul>es  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  after- 
wards through  bromine.  In  one  experiment  T,430  grams  of  iron  gave 
i49  grams  of  directly  contlensible  hydrocarbons,  with  325.5  gramn  of 
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*A  well-knowii  method  for  prepnrLnf*  H»S  1b  to  fuse  paraffin  with  sulptaur^  The  re- 
action doubt  Less  InvoWeB  a  union  of  the  rpsldut^s  from  which  hydro|!:f*n  hiis  lieen  part  {it  My 
wlthdrawD — thut  Is,  the  for-m»tloa  of  ii  mnr«?  condenacfl  liydroctirlKjn  molycrule.  The 
reacllon  does  not  9^m  to  Ii«ve  b<?en  exhrtimtively  iH  nil  led.  Some  iirtlfichil  **Hfiphiilta" 
have  been  prepfired  hy  heating  petraleutii  resldiieii  with  aiilphur,  and  n  Rlmllnr  RUbHtsmcp. 
**hyerine/'  Is  made  by  tbe  alow  dlatlllatluD  of  sui^b  residue*  iti  iiresen^  of  air.  The 
latter  product  reaembl^s  g-llBtmlte^  See  f\  F.  MiiT>ery  and  :r.  tr  Byerly.  Am,  Chem,  JiHir., 
voL  18,  p*  141,  WPQ.  8ee  alao  references  to  the  sulphur  proceaaea  In  Kci bier's  maQ<)grii|ih, 
p.  119. 

*0a  the  composition  qf  asphalt*  a«e  Also  11.  Fjodemann,  Jour.  Bcm!.  Cbem.  Ind..  Tr>t,  111, 
p.  121,  181>7.  For  analyes^  of  Texns  aspbultH  bt'O  II.  W.  ll«rii**r.  Bull.  No.  ^t.  Texas  Hnlv. 
Mln.  Survey,  p.  108.  lf>C>2*  Elaborate  diitii  are  iilao  gireo  by  O,  IL  I5tdrldff(%  Twenty - 
second  Ann.  Rept.  t'.  S.  Heol.  Purvey,  pt,  1,  p.  iinfl.  1901,  In  a  lori^  psiiwr  ou  the  nsphnas 
and  bituminous  rocks  of  the  Cnited  Stales.  Important  monojinipb!*  on  aapbult  are  by 
H.  Kfibler,  Die  Chetele  und  Tet'hnologle  der  nattirllchen  uml  kGnatllehen  Aepbulte,  Braun- 
BChwelg,  1004  ;  and  P.  Narcy,  Lest  hltumea,  Paris,  1898.  See  iilso  T  PosewltK,  Mlft.  K. 
iin^iLr.  geoK  Ana  in  It,  vol,  li>.  Heft  4^  pp.  2^15— *0;t,  1907,  on  petroleum  am!  asphalt  in 
Uiing&ry*  MemolrB  on  the  pro  3^:1  mate  composition  of  petroleum  iire  in  numerable.  I  biivi? 
cited,  prlncipaltyr  thi^se  of  Maliery,  IjecauBe  they  relate  specltlcallj  to  American  f*U^.  The 
llmlte<t  scope  €jf  this  volume  prevents  me  from  ?olu^  Into  details,  and  a  vast  lltt^rature 
must  Im?  passed  over.  The  fundamental  labors  of  Telouze  and  Cu hours  In  France,  of 
Rcbiirlemmer  Id  England,  of  MarkowDlkoff  In  liussla,  and  nf  ottiers  In  ciejirly  every  country 
of  Europe,  can  not  Iw  driven  the  consideration  b*re  which  Is  properly  due  tlmm. 

<"  l*iebi!?'B  Anna  leu*  vol,  120,  p.  57.  1864.  Hahn  gives  referencea  to  the  eacVtet  Vos^aVv- 
l^atb>na. 

^  Am.  Juur.  !?cL,  M  ^er.,  voJ.  Ik  p,  30,  ISTU. 
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bromides ;  and  other  experiments  yielded  similar  results.     The  nature 
of  the  hydrocarbons  was  not  further  investigated. 

Much  more  elaborate  researches  were  those  conducted  by  S.  Cloez," 
in  the  years  1874  to  1878.  Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  was  al- 
lowed to  act  on  large  quantities  of  spiegeleisen,  and  the  hydrogen, 
partly  by  direct  condensation  and  partly  by  absorption  in  bromine, 
yielded  abundant  hydrocarbons  and  their  bromides,  which  were 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  and  identified.  Ferromanganese 
gave  a  particularly  large  product  of  hydrocarbons,  and  a  cast  man- 
ganese, containing  85.4  per  cent  of  metal,  was  even  attacked  by  water 
alone,  with  evolution  of  similarly  carburized  hydrogen.  In  his  first 
paper  Cloez  reports  that  he  obtained  octylene,  CgHig,  by  direct  con- 
densation, with  bromheptylene,  CyHigBr,  and  bromoctylene,  CsHjsBr, 
from  the  bromine  solution.  In  his  second  paper  he  described  the 
products  obtained  during  the  solution  of  600  kilograms  of  w^hite  cast 
iron,  which  yielded  640  grams  of  oily  hydrocarbons,  2,780  grams  of 
bromolefines,  and  532  grams  of  paraffins.  Seven  of  the  latter  were 
identified,  from  CioHgg  up  to  CieH34,  hydrocarbons  identical  with 
those  which  occur  in  petroleum.  That  is,  from  the  carbides  contained 
in  cast  iron,  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  chemically  resembling  petro- 
leum can  be  prepared. 

In  recent  years,  through  the  development  of  the  electric  furnace  by 
Moissan,  many  carbides  have  been  made  and  investigated.  The 
greater  number  of  these  compounds  react  with  water,  yielding  hydro- 
carbons, and  the  production  of  acetylene,  as  an  illuminating  gas,  from 
calcium  carbide,  has  become  an  important  industry.  The  metallic 
carbides,  however,  differ  in  their  yield  of  hydrocarbons,  and  the 
results  obtained  may  be  summarized  as  follows:^ 

The  carbides  of  lithium,  -sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  strontium, 
and  barium,  treated  with  water,  yield  acetylene,  CoH^. 

The  carbides  of  aluminum  and  glucinum  yield  principallv  methane, 
CII, 

The  carbide  of  manganese  yields  a  mixture  of  methane  and 
hydrogen. 

The  carbides  of  yttrium,  lanthanum,  cerium,  thorium,  and  ura- 
nium yield  mixtures  of  acetylene,  methane,  ethylene,  and  hydrogen. 
The  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  uranium  compounds  also  yield  some 
liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons.  From  4  kilograms  of  uranium  car- 
bide Moissan  obtained  100  grams  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  consistin<r 
largely  of  olefines,  with  some  members  of  the  acetylene  series  and 
some  saturated  compounds. 


«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  78,  p.  1565,  1874  ;  vol.  85,  p.  1003,  1877  ;  vol.  86,  p.  1248,  1878. 

"See  H.  Moissan,  Compt.  Ftend.,  vol.  122,  p.  1462,  1896.  Also  a  summary  by  J.  A. 
Mathews.  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  21,  p.  647,  1899.  Berthelot  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
132,  p.  281,  1901)  has  discussed  the  reactions  thermochemically. 
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The  bearing  of  tJiese  observations  tipon  theories  of  petroleum  for- 
mation will  be  discussed  la  ten 

It  will  l>e  observed  that  acetylene  is  a  common  product  of  these 
reactions.  But  acetylene  is  not  a  constituent  of  petroleum.  P,  Saba- 
tier  and  J.  B.  Senderens,"^  however,  luive  found  that  when  a  mixture 
of  hvdrogtin  and  acetylene  is  bnnj^ht  into  contact  with  finely  divided 
metallic  nickel  at  a  temperature  of  200°  a  mixture  of  paraffins  is 
fonned  which  resembles  IVnnsylvania  petndeuui.  Acetylene  alone, 
in  presence  of  nickel,  also  yields  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  and  a  mix- 
ture is  ]>roduc-ed  resembling  Russian  oih  In  this  connection  it 
should  l^  noted  that  M.  Bert  helot  *  long  ago  proved  that  acetylene, 
whon  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  glass  begins  to  soften,  poly- 
nu^rizes  into  Ixmzene.  Three  molecules  of  CJL  yield  one  of  CJ^^ 
Beuz^rne  itself,  when  heated  untler  suitable  eonditions,  loses  hydrogen, 
and  the  residues  combine  to  form  diphenyl,  C|,Hi(,: 

2aH,-2H=C,,H,,+H, 

From  acetylene,  then,  as  a  starting  point*  higher  hydrocarbons  may 
be  generated.  These,  again,  at  high  teniperaturesj  act  upon  one  an- 
other, and  the  complexity  of  the  final  product  may  be  very  great. 
Furthermore,  carbon  and  hydroge  i  can  unite  directly-  ^^Hien  the 
electric  arc  is  formed  Ix^tween  carbon  terminals  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  acetylene  is  produt^d^a  reaction  discovered  by  Berthelot.** 
According  to  W,  A.  Bone  and  D.  S.  Jerdan,**  methane  and  ethane  are 
formed  at  the  same  time,  but  at  a  lower  temperature  (about  1,200°) 
methane  is  the  sole  product  of  the  union.  Even  by  passing  hydro- 
gen over  charroul  at  1,200*^  methane  may  be  formed. 

So  much  for  the  inorganic  syntheses  of  hydrocarlxms.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  question  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  destructive 
distillation  of  organic  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  under  conditions 
wdiich  preclude  the  free  access  of  air,  will  produce  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogimous  bases.  This  fact  was  first  applied  to  the  production  of 
an  artificial  petroleum  by  C*  M.  Warren  and  F.  H,  Stoi-er"  as  far 
back  as  1805.  They  prepared  a  lime  soap  from  menhaden  (fish)  oil, 
which,  on  destructive  distillation,  yielded  a  mixture  of  hydrfXiarVMUis 
hardly  distinguishable  from  coal  oil  ^  or  kerosene.  From  this  mix- 
ture they  isolated  and  identified  the  paraffins  pentane,  hexane,  hep- 
tane, and  octane;  the  olefines  amylene,  hexylene,  heptylene,  octylene, 
nonylene,  decylene,  undecylene,  and  duodecylene;  together  with  ben- 

-Compt.  Itend..  vol.  1S4.  p>  llfiB,  ir*U3.  Slmiltir  reBiilts  to  Khma  at  SiibsiUtr  tind 
S^Dtlerens  bavo  recently  Ikh?!]  obtjiUied  by  K,  Cbtit-tltic!iki)IT>  Chem,  KentnUbl,.  UiUT,  p*  2iH. 

«*ADn.  vhlm,  pbys.,  4Ui  aer.  voK   12,  p,  52.  1867. 

*^  Idem,  ad  »pr,.  vyi,  ij7,  p.  64.  l«n:i 

dj*jiip,  chem.  Sciir,  vol  Tl,  ii,  4t.  imn  i  Vf>l.  IB,  p.  1042,  IfMJl.  Bi^  ijlso  .h  N.  Vvin^ 
aad  R.  S.  Hut  ton,  idem,  vol  8H,  p.  1591,  laoa 

•  M**rt>*  Am*  Arad.,  i!d  m>r,  yoL  a,  p,  177,  ISim. 

'  Coul  oil  Js  olL  dlstllti*d  froai  shalij  or  coaL     Tbe  term  is  uot  wj'^axv^ia&w'a.  -^Wcv  ^^VtsEi- 
leum,  akhough  it  is  ofteo,  loosely,  bo  uaed. 
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zene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  isocumene,  members  of  the  aromatic  series. 
A  true  artificial  petroleum  had  been  prepared. 

In  1888  C.  Engler's  famous  investigations  «  were  made  public.  He 
distilled  menhaden  oil,  unsaponified,  at  a  temperature  between  320° 
and  400°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres.  The  distillate 
resembled  petroleum,  and  contained  the  paraffins  from  CgHij  up  to 
C7H1Q.  In  a  later  memoir  ^  he  mentions  the  isolation  of  normal  oc- 
tane and  nonane,  with  secondary  hexane,  heptane,  and  octane.  In  a 
still  later  research  with  T.  Lehmann  ^  he  also  obtained  olefines  from 
CeHi2  up  to  C9H18  and  some  derivatives  of  the  benzene  series.  These 
experiments  upon  fish  oil  confirmed  those  of  Warren  and  Storer,  but 
differed  from  theirs  in  the  direct  use  of  the  oil  instead  of  its  fatty 
acids  alone.  The  lime  soap  of  the  American  chemists  contained  only 
the  acids  of  the  oil,  separated  from  its  glycerine;  the  entire  oil  was 
used  by  Engler.  From  his  crude  product  IJngler  also  prepared 
an  illuminating  oil,  practically  indistinguishable  from  commercial 
kerosene.'' 

Analogous  experiments,  but  with  a  somewhat  different  purpose, 
were  carried  out  by  W.  C.  Day.*  A  mixture  of  fish  (fresh  herring) 
and  resinous  pine  wood  was  distilled  from  an  iron  retort,  the  process 
being  continued  to  complete  carbonization  of  the  residual  material. 
The  distillate  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water,  and  the  oil, 
upon  redistillation,  yielded  a  residue  closely  resembling  gilsonite. 
When  fish  alone  was  distilled,  the  final  product  was  more  like  elater- 
ite.  AVood  alone  gave  a  similar  oil,  with  a  similar  residue  on  redis- 
tillation. In  this  research,  then,  artificial  asphalts  were  obtained, 
curiously  resembling  the  natural  substances.  They  also,  like  ordinary 
asphalt,  contained  some  nitrogen. 

Vegetable  oils  likewise  yield  hydrocarbons  upon  destructive  dis- 
tillation. S.  P.  Sadtler,^  for  example,  established  this  fact  with 
regard  to  linseed  oil,  hut  the  nature  of  the  product  was  not  completely 
determined.  Engler^  obtained  hydrocarbons  by  the  distillation  of 
colza  and  olive  oils,  as  well  as  from  fish  oil,  butter,  and  beeswax. 
Furthermore,  J.  Marcusson  ^  cites  an  experiment  in  which  pure  oleic 
acid  was  heated  for  several  hours  to  330°  in  a  sealed  tube.  On  open- 
ing the  tube  there  was  a  strong  evolution  of  gas,  and  in  the  residue  a 
product  was  found  which  completely  resembled  a  lubricating  oil  from 
petroleum.  These  examples  are  only  two  out  of  many  which  might 
be  adduced. 

«  Ber.  Deutsch.  cheni.  Gefiell.,  vol.  21,  p.  1816,  1888. 

»Idem,   vol.   22,   p.   592,    1889. 

•^  Idem,  vol.  30,  p.  23G5,  1897. 

^  Observations  confirmed  by  Redwood,  Petroleum  and  Its  Products,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  259. 

*  Am.  Chem.  .Tour.,  vol.  21,  p.  478,  1899. 
^Proc.  Am.  Phil.   Soc,  vol.  36,  p.  93. 

*  Cong,  internat.  du  p^trole,  Paris,  1900,  p.  20. 

*  Chem.  Zeltung,  vol,  30,  p.  1S^,  l^Q<i. 


Probably  no  subject  in  geochemistry  has  lieen  more  discussed  than 
that  of  the  origin  of  petroleum.  Theory  after  theory  has  been  pro- 
posedi  and  controversy  is  still  active.  The  evidence  is  abundant,  but 
contradictory,  and  leads  to  different  conclusions  when  studied  from 
different  points  of  view. 

The  theories  so  far  advanced  may  be-  divided  into  two  categorie.s — 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic.  Let  us  examine  the  hypotheses  sepa- 
rately. The  earlier  speculations  connecting  the  formation  of  petro- 
leum with  volcanic  phenomena  may  be  passed  over,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  framed  at  a  time  when  essential  evidence  ^vas  not  available. 
They  were  speculations,  nothing  more.  The  modern  era  begins  with  a 
memoir  by  M,  Bert  helot,'*  published  in  18(>t). 

Berthelot  started  from  a  supposition  of  Daubrec  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  might  contain  free  alkaline  metals,  Uix>n  these,  as  Ber- 
thelot  had  previously  shown,  carbon  dioxide  could  react  at  high  tem- 
peratures, foriuiujtr  acetylides  from  which,  with  water,  acetylene 
wotdd  Ix^  generated,  with  all  of  its  possibilities  of  condensation  into 
higher  hydrocarbons.  The  weak  point  of  the  hypothesisj  which  Ber- 
thelot only  advances  tentatively,  is  that'  no  evidence  exists  to  show 
that  the  alkaline  metals  are  present  in  an  uncombined  state  at  any 
point  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  starting  point  is  a  pure 
assumptioHj  which  is  more  likely  to  be  erroneous  than  true. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  oft-cited  paper  by  H.  Byasson,^  which 
has  no  present  value,  we  come  next  to  the  famous  carbide  theory  of 
D.  Mendeleefj*^  published  in  1877.  This  theory  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  iron  carbides  within  the  earth,  to  w^hich  percolating  waters 
gain  acce>ss,  generating  hydrocarbons.  If  such  carbides  exist  at  rea- 
sonable depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  suggested  reactions 
would  presumably  take  place;  but  the  major  premise  is  as  yet  un- 
*  proved.  The  actual  existence  of  the  carbides  in  nature  remains  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Mendeleef's  hypothesis  naturally  attracted  much  attention  and 
was  rendered  plausible  by  researches  like  those  of  Hahn,  Williams^ 
and  Cloez  upon  the  production  of  hydroearljons  from  cast  iron.  It 
was  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  discoveries  of  Moissan,  in  his 
development  of  the  electric  furnace,  and  has  had  many  advocates. 
Moissan  •*  himself  has  adopted  it,  and  also  suggested  that  volcanic  ex- 

I  *AiiQ.  ch!m.  phya..  4tb  aer.,  vol.  ^,  p.  481^  tS6fl* 

'  *CompL  Rend.,  ¥ol.  73,  p.  fill,  1871.     A  later,  teparale  lirticliure  liy  ByajtBon  I  hft¥e 

not  »eeti. 

*  B4*r.  l>eiitsch.  ehem.  GeselL,  toL  10,  p,  225,  1877 ;  Jour.  Chem.  Boc.,  voK  32,  p,  283, 

Be«  iilBO  M«Eid(^1^rEi  Principles  of  Ctittalstn',  Enj^Usb   traosl^tJon,  toU   1,   pp.   364-Ma, 

1891, 
^^^    '  CoMpt.  Rend.,  toI.  122^  p.  1462,  ISaG,     Sra  ttlso  S,  Meunler,  ldem»  Tol.  123,  p.  V421^ 
^B8»fL 
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plosions  may  perluipn  be  caused  b}"  the  actioij  of  water  upon  subter- 
ranean carbides*  He  udmtts,  Iiowever,  that  some  petroleums  are  pos- 
sibly of  organic  origin.  The  presence  of  marsh  gas  in  volcanic  eiua- 
nations'*  may  be  cited  in  support  of  Moissan's  suppositions,  but  this 
well-recogiii^ed  fact  can  Ije  interpreted  otherwise.  Anotlier  favorable 
datum  iias  been  furnished  by  O,  Silvestri,^  who  found  in  basaltic 
lavas  from  near  Etna  both  liquid  oils  and  a  solid  paraffin  which 
melted  at  5fi".  These,  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  the  marsh  gas,  may 
conceivably  have  been  formed  either  through  a  dii-ect  union  of  carljon 
and  hydrogen  or  from  material  distilled  by  volcanic  heat  out  of 
adjacent  sedimentary  rocks.  None  of  the  possible  hypotheses  to  ac- 
count for  their  origin  is  dehnitely  conclusive. 

Two  other  speculations  upon  the  genesis  of  petroleum  from  in- 
organic matter  remain  to  Ix^  mentioned,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. N.  V.  Sokolotf,''  in  181)0,  argued  that  the  bitumens  are  of 
cosmic  origin,  formed  initially  during  the  consolidation  of  the  planet. 
inclosed  within  tlie  primeval  magma,  and  since  emitted  from  the 
earth's  interior.  In  support  of  this  conception  he  cites  the  occasional 
finding  of  hydrocarbons  in  meteorites,*^  cases  in  which  the  possibility 
of  an  organic  origin  seems  to  be  absolutely  excluded. 

The  other  speculation  is  t*hat  of  O.  C  D.  Ross,"  who  has  tried  to 
show  that  petroleum  may  originate  from  the  action  of  solfataric 
gases  upon  limestones.  Ross  wrote  various  chemical  equations  to 
show  how  the  reactions  might  occur,  but  they  are  improbable  and 
experimentally  unverified. 

It  will  be  seen,  upon  consideration,  that  these  inorganic  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  petroleum  relate. not  only  to  its  proximate 
genesis,  but  to  fundamental  questions  of  cosniologj\  SokoloffV 
hypothesis  is  an  indication  of  this  fact,  and  the  assumption  of  car- 
bides within  the  earth  represents  an  effort  in  the  same  direction-  An 
illustration  of  this  implication  is  to  be  found  in  I^enicque  s  remark- 
able memoir,'  which  was  cited  in  Chapter  II  of  this  volume.  If  the 
molten  globe  had  at  any  time  a  temperature  like  that  of  the  electric 
furnace,  carbides,  silicides,  nitrides,  etc.,  would  be  among  the  earliest. 
compounds  to  form,  and  oxidation  could  not  begin  nntil  later.     Uii- 

•See  onte.  Chapter  VI I L 

*GazE.  ehJm.  itaL,  vol.  7,  p.  1,  1H77:  voU  12,  p.  f>*  18S2. 

"BqIL  Sotv  Imp.  nat.  Moarou,  new  aer.,  vol  S,  p,  T20,  1S90. 

*  See  F.  Wtihlet- ,  LMilf^'fi  AQtiHleti.  voL  Uta,  p.  340,  1859,  an  carbon  rompciutids  In  the 
meteor U^  of  Kflba*  ritiQijitrj.  Also  8.  Meunler,  Compt.  Read,,  vol.  10ft,  p,  OTO.  1880.  &n 
the  mi*teot-lte  of  MifihtfL  RuftBlii.  A.  E.  Nordensklfild  (PoKg.  Annaleo.  vol.  141,  p.  ^Jf*, 
1870)  found  Cflrbonacooii&  matter  io  the  meteorite  of  Hessle,  Sweden;  und  O.  Tsehennak 
fWlUtingslK  Akfld.  WIen.  vol.  02,  Ahth.  2,  p-  855,  1870)  reports  O.sn  per  cent  of  a  hydfa 
carbon  !□  the  «tone  which  fell  nt  GoaJpftrn,  India,  The  well-known  meteors  of  Orgiiell* 
France,  and  Cold  Bokkeveld,  South  Africa,  were  largely  carbonaceous.  On  OrgufelL  »e* 
B,  rio^p  Compt.  Hend.,  voL  r>n.  p.  H7.  1864.  Gmphlte  and  amorphoys  carbon  ure  eoia- 
Mon  In  meteorites,  and  In  fiome  falla  diamonds  have  been  found. 

'  Cbem.  Newa.  vol.  fM.  p.  14,  1801.     A  crltktam  by  Redwood  appears  on  p.  216. 

f  Mem.  Soc.  ing^^n.  cl^lls,  France.  Oe^o^ier,  l^Q':^,  ^.  ^s\^. 
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der  such  conditions  some  carbides  might  remain  iinoxidized  through 
many  geologic  nges,  to  be  reached  by  percolating  waters  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  development  of  hydrocarlmns  would  then  inevitably 
follow,  although  to  what  extent  they  might  lie  subsequently  con- 
tiumed  no  one  can  say.  The  theory  is  plausible,  but  is  it  capable  of 
proof?  Furthermore,  does  it  account  for  any  accumulations  of 
petroleum  Bucli  as  yield  tlie  commercial  oils  of  to-day?  These  essen- 
tial questions  are  too  often  overhioked,  and  yet  they  are  the  main 
points  at  issue.  We  may  admit  that  hydrocarbons  are  formed 
within  volcanoes,  but  the  quantities  traceable  to  sucli  a  source  are  alto* 
gctber  insignilicanl.  Bitumens  occur  in  small  aujouuts  in  many 
igneous  ro(*ks,  but  never  in  large  volume.  They  are,  moreover,  ab* 
wnt.  at  least  in  significant  proportions,  from  the  Archeau,  nnd  first 
appear  abundantly  in  Paleozoic  time.  From  the  Silurian  upward 
they  are  plentiful*  and  commonly  remote  from  great  indications  of 
volcanic  activity.  Even  such  an  occurrencje  as  that  of  the  Pitch 
Lake  in  Trinidad,  where  asphalt  is  associated  with  thernial  waters, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  community  of  origin.  It  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  the  solfataric  springs  may  have  acted  upon  sedi- 
mentary accumulations  of  oil,  partly  by  vaporizing  the  hitter  and 
so  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  and  partly  by  effecting,  with  the  aid  of 
steam  and  sulphur*  the  condensations  or  polymerizations  that  are 
observed.  These  considerations  serve  to  show  the  need  of  great 
cAUtion  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  problems  and  to  warn  us  against 
hasty  generalizations.  Speculations  based  upon  individual  t^ccur- 
i*ences  of  petroleum  are  of  very  little  value.  The  entire  field,  in  all 
of  its  complexity,  must  \ye  taken  into  account." 

Admitting  that  methane  is  sometimes  formed  as  a  volcanic  emana- 
tion, we  must  also  recognize  tlie  fact  tluit  it  is  more  commonly  of 
organic  origin.  Its  popular  name,  ''marsh  gas,"  is  verbal  evideno? 
of  its  derivation  from  decaying  vegetation.  Ordinarily,  it  is  gener- 
ated in  apparently  small  amounts,  but  gas  in  Iowa  wells  has  been 
described  ^  Avhich  occurs  in  the  drift  and  seems  to  be  of  vegetable  ori- 
gin. Buried  vegetation  alone  can  acamnt  for  its  development  under 
the  observed  conditions. 

Apart  from  the  natural  occurrences  of  marsh  gas,  either  in  swamps 
or  as  the  **fire  damp''  of  coal  mines,  its  artificial  production  has  been 
studied  experimentally.    F.  Hoppe-Seyler ''  and  H.  Tappeiner^  have 

*  F^r  na  elabomte  nr-^umout  in  fdvot-  of  th«  voU'fliik  origin  of  naturiil  gAs  and  oU»  see 
E.  CoBte,  Jour.  Catrndlan  Mln,  lnflt.»  vol.  0,  p.  73*  nSQS.  A  prfiLlmlitflrj  notice  Is  given 
In  voU  3t  P-  08,  of  the  Hftine  Jourmil,  iidd  au  a»j«lriMn  \n  Eng.  and  MJn.  Jour,  vol.  7!>, 
p.  439.     See  also  Trans.  Am.  Inet  Mln.  Em**  vol.  iiS,  p*  1*88.  1&05. 

*Sw  A.  G,  LeoDard.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Scl  ♦  vol.  4,  p.  41.  F.  M*  Witter  (Aiu.  cSe<>logl8t, 
voL  D,  II.  319,  1892}  has  described  li  gaa  well,  about  100  tmi  deep*  near  T^tts,  Iowa. 

^Ber-  Deutacb,  chem.  GeaeJU.  vol.  16.  p,  122,  1883. 

''  Idem*  pp.  tlM.  1740.  See  also  L.  PopofT,  abfitraet  tn  Jour,  Chem,  Soc.t  rol.  28,  ^, 
1200,  187S,  on  gas  from  river  mud  near  sewer  open  lugs. 
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shown  that  it  is  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  cellulose,  together 
with  carbon  dioxide  and  free  hydrogen.  During  the  decay  of  sea- 
weeds, however,  according  to  F.  C.  Phillips,**  a  little  methane  is  at  first 
evolved,  the  generated  gases  consisting  largely  of  carbon  dioxide, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  apparatus  in  which  the  experiment  was 
performed  was  allowed  to  stand  in  position  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  during  that  time,  following  the  first  rapid  evolution  of  gas,  a  very 
slow,  continuous  production  was  observed.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
the  gas  consisted  of  methane.  Phillips  concludes,  from  this  evidence, 
that  buried  vegetable  matter,  after  a  brief  era  of  rapid  gas  evolution, 
may  pass  into  a  condition  of  extremely  slow  decay  when  methane  is 
generated.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  methane  is  not  the  only 
hydrocarbon  thus  produced. 

From  data  of  this  kind,  and  from  the  experiments  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  chapter,  it  is  evident  that  hydrocarbons  analo- 
gous to  natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  asphalt  may  be  derived  either 
from  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  from  both.  This,  I  think, 
admits  of  no  dispute,  but  argument  is  possible  relative  to  the  genesis 
of  the  larger  accumulations  of  mineral  oil.  Engler's  researches 
have  led  to  a  widespread  belief  in  the  animal  origin  of  petroleum, 
although  the  details  of  the  transformation  process  are  very  diversely 
interpreted.^  Engler^  himself  ascribes  the  derivation  of  petroleum 
from  animal  remains  to  a  putrefactive  process,  which  removes  the 
nitrogen  compounds.  The  fats  remain,  to  be  altered  by  heat  and 
pressure  ^  into  hydrocarbons,  whose  boiling  points  lie  below  300° ; 
and  these  later  undergo  a  partial  autopolymerization  into  denser 
forms.  How  far  such  a  polymerization  may  be  possible,  if  indeed 
it  is  possible  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  C.  F.  Mabery  ^  holds 
tliat  the  changes  are  always  in  the  opposite  direction  and  that  the 
more  complex  hydrocarbons  are  formed  first,  partially  breaking 
down  afterwards  into  lower  members  of  the  series.  J.  Marcusson  ^ 
holds  the  same  view.     The  putrefactive  removal  of  the  albuminoid 

«  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  16,  p.  427,  1894. 

«» For  a  very  complete  summary  of  all  the  hypotheses  relative  to  the  formation  of 
petroleum,  see  Hofer,  Das  Erd61,  pp.  160-220,  1906.  See  also  Redwood,  Petroleum  and 
its  products,  vol.  1,  pp.  250-261,  1906.  Other  summaries  are  by  Aisinmann,  Zeltschr. 
angew.  Chemle.  1893,  p.  739;  idem,  1894,  p.  122;  C.  Klement,  Bull.  Soc.  beige  g^l..  11, 
proc.  verb.,  p.  76,  1897  ;  R.  Zuber,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1898,  p.  84,  and  E.  Orton,  Bull. 
Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  9,  p.  85,  1897.  Very  recent  memoirs  on  the  subject  are  by  P. 
De  Wilde,  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23,  p.  559,  1907,  and  C.  Neuberg,  Sltzungsb. 
K.  preuss.  Akad.,  May  16,   1907. 

*•  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  30,  p.  2358,  1897. 

"  The  importance  of  pressure  in  petroleum  formation  was  also  urged  by  Q.  KrSmer 
and  W.  Bottcher  (Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell..  vol.  20,  p.  595,  1887),  in  their  comparison 
of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  petroleum  and  coal  oil  or  tar.  H.  Monke  and  F. 
Beyschlag  (Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeol.,  1905,  pp.  1.  65,  421)  emphasize  the  putrefactive 
process,  which  yields  petroleum,  as  compared  with  the  carbonizing  process,  which  forms 
coal. 

«  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  28,  p.  429,  1906. 

/  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  30,  p.  788,  1906. 
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substances  is  also. to  be  questioned,  and  it  is  certainly  not  universal. 
The  nitrogen  bases  of  California  petroleum  furnish  perhaps  the 
strongest  evidence  that  the  proteids  contribute  their  share  to  the 
make-up  of  petroleum,  and  show  also  that  these  particular  oils  are 
of  animal  origin. 

Several  other  writers  have  brought  evidence  to  bear  in  favor  of 
the  derivation  of  petroleum  from  fish  remains.  Dieulafait  *»  observed 
that  the  copper  shales  of  Mansfeld  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  and  also  rich  in  fossil  fish.  The  petroleum  of  Galicia  is 
always  associated  with  menilitic  schists  in  which  fish  remains  are 
peealiarly  abundant.  C.  Engler  ^  cites  some  computations  by  Szaj- 
nocha,  to  the  effect  that  the  annual  catch  of  herring  on  the.  north 
coast  of  Germany  would,  if  its  fats  were  half  converted  into  spetro- 
leum,  yield  in  2,560  years  as  much  oil  as  Galicia  has  produced.  G.  A. 
Bertels,''  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  Caucasian  petroleums  to 
the  decomposition  of  mollusks.  In  the  Kuban  district,  the  oil, 
accompanied  by  salt  water,  exudes  directly  from  beds  of  moUuscan 
remains,  which  occur  in  enormous  quantities. 

Engler,  of  course,  was  not  the  first  to  advocate  a  derivation  of 
petroleum  from  animal  remains.  His  views  have  received  special 
attention  because  of  their  experimental  basis.  C.  Ochsenius,**  for 
instance,  has  sought  to  connect  the  formation  of  petroleum  with  that 
of  the  mother-liquor  salts  which  accumulate  during  the  last  stage 
of  the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  According  to  this  writer,  petroleum 
is  generated  from  marine  organisms,  preferably  the  larger  forms, 
which  are  buried  beneath  air-tight  sediments  and  slowly  acted  upon 
by  the  above-named  saline  residues.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of 
this  hypothesis,  he  calls  attention,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  the 
common  association  of  brine  with  petroleum,  and  cites  analyses  of 
such  waters.  F.  Heusler^  also,  while  indorsing  Engler's  principal 
conclusions,  invoked  the  aid  of  aluminum  chloride  as  an  agent  in 
effecting  a  polymerization  of  the  hydrocarbons.  According  to  Och- 
senius's  theory,  magnesium  chloride  was  the  active  substance.  These 
suggestions  are  of  very  little  value,  for  the  reason  that  the  laboratory 
reactions  with  aluminum  chloride  are  effected  with  the  anhydrous 
salt  and  not  with  its  hydrolyzed  aqueous  solutions.  It  is  not  shown 
experimentally  that  the  latter  would  be  effective,  nor  does  aluminum 

»  Cited  by  A.  Jaccard,  Arch.  scl.  phys.  nat.  3d  ser.,  vol.  24,  p.  106,  1890. 

*Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  33,  p.  16,  1900.  See  also  Cong.  Internat.  du 
parole,   1900,   p.   30. 

«-CMted  by  Hofer,  Das  Erddl,  p.  219,  1906.  F.  Hornung  (Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol. 
Gesell.,  vol.  57,  Monatsber.,  p.  534,  1905)  argues  in  favor  of  fishes  as  the  raw  material 
of  petroleum.  See  also  J.  J.  Jahn,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  42,  p.  361,  1892. 
For  arguments  against  the  theory  of  Engler,  see  D.  Pantanelli,  Bull.  Soc.  geol.  ital.,  vol. 
25,  p.  795,  1906.     Pantanelli  seems  to  favor  the  inorganic  origin  of  petroleum. 

•'Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  15,  p.  935,  1891,  and  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  yol.  48,  p. 
239,  1890.     See  also  his  papers  cited  in  Chapter  VII,  ante. 

•Zeltschr.  angew,  Chemle,  1896,  pp.  288,  318. 
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chloride  occur  in  any  notable  quantity  in  natural  waters.®  A  more 
probable  function  of  the  salts,  according  to  E.  Zaloziecki,^  is  to  retard 
and  modify  the  decay  of  animal  matter  on  or  near  the  seashore,  and 
so  to  gi^«  time  for  its  transformation  into  petroleum.  The  latter 
process  need  not  be  very  slow,  for  E.  Sickenberger '^  has  shown 
that  in  small  bays  of  the  Ked  Sea,  where  the  salinity  reaches  7.3 
per  cent,  petroleum  is  actually  forming  as  a  scum  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Living  forms  are  jibundant  in  these  bays,  and  their 
remains,  after  death,  furnish  the  hydrocarbons.  The  latter  are  to 
some  extent  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  coral  reefs,  and  so  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  bituminous  limestones.  A  still  earlier  publica- 
tion by  O.  F.  Fraas  ^  contains  data  of  similar  purport.  Fraas  found 
in  Egypt  shells  filled  with  bitumen,  and  noticed  that  the  bituminous 
beds  were  rich  in  fossils,  while  the  nonbituminous  strata  were  poor. 
In  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea",  also,  Fraas  noticed  that  bitumen  was 
abundant  in  beds  of  baculites,  from  which  it  exudes  to  accumulate 
upon  the  shore.  In  this  connection  it  may  well  be  noted  that  the 
brines  which  are  so  often  associated  with  petroleum  have,  as  a  rule, 
a  composition  indicative  of  a  marine  origin,  and  do  not  resemble 
solfataric  or  volcanic  waters.^  Furthermore,  Mendeleef's  objection 
to  the  possibility  of  forming  petroleum  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
namely,  that  being  lighter  than  water  it  would  float  away  and  be 
dissipated — is  not  only  negatived  by  Sickenberger's  observations, 
but  also  by  the  well-known  fact  that  mud  and  clay  are  capable  of 
retaining  oily  matters  mechanically.  The  littoral  sediments  probably 
aid  in  the  process  of  petroleum  formation,  if  only  to  the  extent  of 
retaining  the  fatty  substances  from  which  the  oil  is  to  be  produced. 
The  beds  of  sulphur  which  occur  adjacent  to  some  oil  wells,  notably 
in  Texas,  were  probably  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  organic 
matter  upon  sulphates,  such  as  gypsum,  a  mineral  which  is  often  as- 
sociated with  marine  deposits  and  with  petroleum.  The  association 
of  gas,  oil,  salt,  sulphur,  and  gypsum,  which  some  writers  have  taken 
as  evidence  of  former  volcanism,  is  much  more  simply  interpreted, 
both  chemically  and  geologically,  as  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  in  shallow,  highly  saline  waters  near  the  margin  of 
the  sea. 

The  derivation  of  petroleum  from  vegetable  remains  has  had  many 
advocates,  although  the  hypotheses  have  not  all  been  framed  on  the 

"  A  possible  exception  to  this  statement  is  cited  l>y  Ochsenius  (Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  jjeol. 
Gesell.,  vol.  48,  p.  239,  1896),  who  mentions  a  water  containing,  in  Its  soUd  residue. 
23.91  per  cent  of  AICI3.     This  water  accompanied  a  petroleum. 

"Chem.    Zeitnng,    vol.    15,    p.    1203,    1891. 

«•  Idem,   p.    1582. 

«*  Bull.  Soc.  sci.  nat.  NeuchAtel,  vol.  8,  p.  58,  1868.  See  also  F.  C.  Phillips,  Proc.  Am. 
Phil.  Soc.  vol.  36,  p.  121,  1897,  on  petroleum  inclo.sed  in  fossils. 

'  The  waters  accompanying  the  naphtha  of  the  Grosny  district,  Russia,  as  analyzed 
recently  by  K.  Charltschkoff  (C'hem.  Zeitung,  1907,  p.  295),  appear  to  be  exceptional. 
In  these  sodium  carbonate  Vs  more  aXiwuOiawX.  \.\iaii  \,\i^  <i\ilotlde,  and  salts  of  ammonium 
and  the  amines  are  also  present. 
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game  linoK  L.  Lesqiiei'oiix,*  studying  the  Devonian  oiIb  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  argned  in  favor  of  their  deriv;ition  fn»m  relluUir 
mil  fine  plants,  especially  ftu'oids,  whot^e  remains  aboiind  in  the 
petroliferous  formations.  Ligneous  or  fibrous  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  yield  coaL  This  hypothesis  led  Vouga ''  to  suggest  that  gi-eat 
masses  of  fucus,  like  tliose  of  tlie  Sargasso  Sea,  might  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  (K'ean,  and  there,  det'om|>osing  under  pres,sure,  could  yield 
petroleum.  Redwood"  states  that  tlie  salt  uuir-shes  of  Sardinia  are 
sometimes  covered  by  sheets  of  seaweed,  which  are  in  proc^ess  of 
decomposition  into  an  oily  substance  resembling  jH*troleum,  and  simi* 
lar  (KTurrences  have  l>een  noted  on  the  coast  of  Sweden.  These  phe- 
nomena are  probably  not  exceptional  antl  deserve  a  more  pi-et^ise 
examiruition  than  they  have  received  hitherto.  An  observation  by 
W,  L.  Watts'^  that  the  saline  waters  associated  with  petroleum  in 
the  central  valley  of  C*alifornia  are  unusually  rich  in  iodine  appears 
to  have  some  relation  to  this  class  of  hypotheses.  Watts  connects 
tliis  iodine  w^ith  the  familiar  content  of  iodine  in  seaweed^  and  re- 
gards the  latter  as  a  probable  source  of  this  particular  oiL 

Data  of  this  class  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  For 
instance,  C  E.  Bertrand  and  B.  Renault  '  have  shown  that  Boghead 
mineral,  torbanite.  and  kerosene  shale,  from  which  oils  are  distilled, 
are  derived  from  gelatinous  algae,  whose  remains  are  embeddetl  in 
what  was  once  a  brown,  humic  jelly.  This  observation  may  be  cor- 
related w^ith  the  views  advanced  by  J.  S.  Newberrt^  ^  and  S.  F. 
Peckham,*'  who  regard  the  liquid  petroleums  as  natural  distillateg 
from  carbonaceous  deposits,  wdiicli  latter  were  laid  down  at  depths 
below  the  horizons  where  the  oil  is  now  found-  The  heat  generated 
during  metamorphisui  is  supposed  to  be  the  dynamic  agent  in  this 
process,  although  many  productive  regicms  ksIiow  no  evidence  that 
any  violent  metamorphoses  have  ever  occurred* 

In  1848  E,  W.  Binney  and  J.  H,  Talbot  *"  reported  a  peculiar  occur- 
rence of  petroleum  permeating  a  peat  bog,  Down  Holland  Moss,  not 
far  from  Liverptail,  England.  The  origin  of  this  oil  was  obsc  ure, 
but  was  attributetl  by  the  authe^rs  to  an  alteration  of  the  peat  itself, 
a  mode  of  genesis  which  later  writers  have  doubted.     J.  8.  Xew- 

-BulL  Sot'.  Bcl.  Dut,  Neqchatd,  toL  T,  p.  2^4,  ISflO. 

•See  dlijiciiiisiot)    fotlDWing    I^eBtiuereujc'a    cunimittifciLUoii. 

■retroleiim  and  Us  prodiKtK,  '2d  ed.,  voL  1,  pp,  120.  142. 

«BiilL  fio.  1!>,  CflJIfornla  State  Mining  Bnr.,  p,  202.  8eo  aliso  BulK  No,  3  for  more 
d«ttilb.  tn  HnU.  Ko.  m,  lSin\  A*  8.  Cooper  dlB^-usw's  iif  h^n^lv  iho  genesis  of  pi^i'oleuin 
and  iiaph^nJt  In  CiUJfornla,     BuUs,  Nus.  31  itnd  32  also  relat**  to  Oils  utibJeH, 

■' Compt  Itend..  roL  117,  p.  50^.  tsoa.  See  also  aertrand,  Compt.  Rend.  Vlll  Conj^. 
g<5aL    interoat.,    ISKlO,    p.    4oK 

f  G^otogj  ot  Ohio,  ToU  it  p.  1^8,  IST'l.  See  alao  ao  earlier  paper  by  Newberry,  Iioi:k 
Oils  of  Ohio.  In  Fourteenth  Ann.  Kept,  Ohio  Stnte  Board  Ajgrk.,  p.  605,   1K5W. 

r  Proc.  Am.  I'hil.  Soc..  vol.  10,  p,  443,  1808 :  toL  37,  p,  108.  ISOS, 

*  rnhJlshed  In  Trans,  Mumh^^tei'  tieol.  Soe.,  vol.  8»  p.  41,  IStiii,  Cnrloualy,  a  later 
pap«r  hj  Blimey  appears  e^Jirller,  njimelyf  In  vol.  3^  p.  P,  I860. 
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berry ,«  however,  states  that  in  the  Bay  of  Marquette,  where  the  shore 
consists  of  peat  overlying  Archean  rocks,  bubbles  of  marsh  gas  «ffise, 
together  with  drops  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  s|K)ts, 
with  an  oily  film.  The  following  investigations  seem  to  bear  upon 
the  problems  suggested  by  these  observations : 

In  1899  A.  F.  Stahl  ^  and,  independently,  G.  Kramer  and  A.  Spil- 
ker*'  called  attention  to  a  possible  derivation  of  petroleum  from 
diatoms,  which  abound  in  certain  bogs.  These  organisms,  accord- 
ing to  Kramer  and  Spilker,  contain  drops  of  oily  matter,  and  from 
diatomaceous  peat  a  waxy  substance,  resembling  ozokerite,  can  be 
extracted.''  The  theory,  based  upon  these  data,  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: A  lake  bed  becomes  filled  in  time  with  diatomaceous  accumu- 
lations, over  which  a  cover  of  other  growths  or  deposits  is  formed. 
By  decay  of  the  organic  substances,  ammonium  carbonate  is  pro- 
duced, which  hydrolyzes  the  wax,  and  from  the  resulting  acid  carbon 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  water  are  gradually  eliminated. 
Ozokerite  is  thus  formed,  which,  at  moderate  temperatures  and  under 
pressure,  becomes  converted  into  liquid  petroleum.  With  higher 
temperatures  and  pressures,  in  presence  of  sulphur,  heavier  oils  and 
asphalt  may  be  generated.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis  the 
authors  describe  a  lake  bed,  near  Stettin,  which  is  about  23  feet 
thick  and  consists  chiefly  of  diatoms.  This  deposit  yields  a  wax  con- 
taining over  10  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  from  it  a  hydrocarbon,  re- 
sembling the  lekene  from  ozokerite,  was  isolated. 

Kramer  and  Spilker's  views  liave  not  met  with  very  general 
acceptance,  but  they  seem  to  contain  elements  of  value.  H.  Potonie's 
hypotheses,^  for  example,  seem  to  be  a  broadening  of  Kramer  and 
Spilker's.  This  writer  calls  attention  to  the  "  faulschlamm "  or 
"  sapropel,"  a  slime,  rich  in  organic  matter,  which  is  formed  from 
gelatinous  alga*,  and  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  waters. 
Such  a  slime,  Potonie  believes,  may  be  the  parent  substance  from 
which  bitumen,  by  a  process  of  decay,  was  probably  derived.  In  this 
connection,  and  with  reference  to  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed 
source,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  enormous  accumulation  of  "  oozes," 
namely,  the  radiolarian  and  globigerina  oozes,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  organic  matter  thus  indicated  is  certainly  abundant  enough, 
if  it  can  decay  under  proper  conditions,  to  form  more  hydrocarbons 
than  the  known  deposits  of  petroleum  now  contain.^ 


«  Ann.  New  York  Acad.  Scl.,  vol.  2,  p.  277.  1882 

»Chem.  Zeltung,  vol.  23,  p.  144,  1899.     Also  note  in  vol.  30,  p.  18.  1906. 

<' Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  32,  p.  2940,  1899;  vol.  35,  p.  1212,  1902.  Criticism 
by  Engler  In  vol.   33.  p.  7,   1900. 

^  See  also  C.  E.  Oiilgnet.  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  91,  p.  8vS8,  1880,  on  wax  from  peat. 
•    «  Natur.  Wochenschr.,  vol.  20,  p.  599,  lOO.'). 

1  These  oceanic  sediments  are  especially  noticed  by  Kngler  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
petroleum  congress  in  1900  (Cong,  internat.  dii  p^^trole,  Paris,  1900,  p.  28).  Id  A. 
Beeby  Thompson's  monograph.  The  Oil  Fields  of  Russia,  pp.  85-87,  London,  1904,  a 
theory  \a  developed  to  accownt  tor  l\\e  ^toVaU^  totxuvvtlon  of  bitumens  on  the  sea  bot- 
tom.    Thompson  regards  f\8h  remaVua  sis  aiw  \m\>wtt^\iv  ^^Qwxtsi  oil  «si^^\i. 
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These  remarks  upon  the  oceanic  .sediments  at  onee  suggest  an  inter- 
mediate' group  of  hypotheses,  which  assume  a  mixed  origin  for  petro- 
leunu  Animal  matter  in  some  cases,  vegetable  niattjer  in  others,  or 
both  together,  are  supposed  to  be,  the  initial  source  of  supply.  A. 
Jaccard,**  for  example,  argues  that  the  liquid  oils  are  derived  from 
marine  plants,  while  tlie  viscous  or  solid  bitumens  may  originate 
from  niollusks,  radiates,  etc.  Some  oils,  again,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
mixed  origin,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  last  class  is  the 
most  common.  Ideas  of  this  kind  have  repeaterlly  been  enunciated 
with  reference  to  American  petroleums — tliat  of  Pennsylvania  l)eirig 
attributed  to  marine  vegetation,  that  of  California  to  animal  remains. 
The  American  literature  of  petroleum  is  rich  in  suggestions  of  this 
order.^  -  ^ 

It  has  long  been  known  that  some  petroleums  are  optically  active; 
thiit  is,  they  are  able  to  rotate  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  sometimes  to 
the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left*  This,  according  to  P.  Walden,*' 
gives  us  an  important  datum  toward  determining  the  origin  of 
petroleum.  Only  the -oils  derived  from  organic  matter,  Walden 
asserts,  can  possess  this  property;  the  hydrocarbons  prepared  from 
inorganic  materials,  such  as  metallic  carbides,  being  optically  inert. 
The  oils  distilled  from  coal,  which  is  evidently  of  vegetable  origin, 
are  active;  and  petroleum,  which  has  the  same  peculiarity,  is  presum- 
ably formed  from  similar  materials.  These  conclusions  are  exceed- 
ingly important,  but  need  to  l>e  more  thoroughly  tested  before  they 
can  demand  universal  acceptance.  The  presumption,  however,  is 
strongly  in  their  favor. 

In  any  attempt  to  discover  the  genesis  of  petroleum  the  quantita- 
tive adequacy  of  the  proposed  sources  must  Ije  taken  into  aecouiit. 
In  such  an  inquiry  superficial  observations  are  deceptive,  for  one  is 
apt  to  overrate  the  visible  and  productive  accumulations  which  fur- 
nish the  oils  of  commerce.  These  seem  large,  but  they  are  relatively 
insignificant.  As  Orton  ^  has  said,  disseminated  petroleum  is  well- 
nigh  universal;  the  accumuhitions  are  rare.  In  certain  districts 
the  shales  and  limestones  are  generally  impregnated  with  traces  of 

•  Eclog.  GeoL  nelvet.t  vol.  2,  p.  ST.  ISftO.  9e«  a(flo  Arch.  8cL  pbjrs*  iiflt.»  3d  ser.*  vol. 
23*  p.  501*  1800 ;  toL  24.  p.  100.  18IM).  Jaccard  studied  especial]  j  the  bitumens  of  tbe 
Jiirii* 

*  In  iiddttloD  to  tlie  mpinolra  nlreiidy  cited*  see  tbp  reports  of  Hie  Second  (Seol.  Survey 
rennsylvanla.  Alw*  .1.  A.  Bownofker*  UeoL  Hurvey  OliUip  4th  ser..  Bull.  No.  1,  Hmtl ;  S.  S, 
(iorby.  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  Indiana  Dept.  Geol,  and  Nat.  rn»t„  1888  j  W.  S.  Bljitchley, 
tdem,  Twpnty-elRhth  Ann.  Kept.,  1904;  E.  11  a  worth.  Cnlv.  *leol.  i^urvey  KnnBaB,  vol,  1,  p. 
232,  ISM ;  IL  P.  H.  BnimeM,  GooL  Survey  rnoadju  new  ser..  Ann.  Kept.  5,  Q.  1803  ; 
and  W  J  McfJee,  Eleventh  Aqd.  RepL  U.  S.  G(K»U  Survey,  pt.  U  p.  58ft,  1801.  L.  Oar* 
ptTiith  ^Bol,  Actid,  one,  tlen,  Cordoba  f  Argentina h  vol.  IS,  p.  15.%  1005)  haa  published  a 
long  memoir  on  petroleum  and  anlt. 

'  Che 01.  Zelturijr,  vol.  30.  pp.  301,  1155>  116S,  1006.  Walden  cites  many  exomplt^s  of 
this  optical  a^^tlvlty.  Bee  also  a  criticism  by  Engl^r.  Idem,  p.  711,  and  a  paper  by 
Bakusin,  p.  1042.    Another  memoir,  by  J.  Marcuu^on.  appi^arij  In  voL  31,  p.  41&,  1907. 

drirat  Ann.  Rept.  GeoU  Survey  Ohio,  chapter  It,  1800;  Geol.  Survey  Kentuct? *  ^i*^^'*^ 
on   Occurrence  a£  I'eiroleum,  etc.,   lBBS-80. 
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bitunieiLSj  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  l>e  iiiiiigiuflt-nnt,  but  which 
really  represent  enormous  quantities.  In  the  Mississippian  (**  sub- 
Carboniferous'-)  limestones  of  Kentucky  petroleum  is  generally 
pre?^nt.  If  it  amounts  to  only  0,10  per  cent,  each  squarie  mile  of  r<3€k, 
with  a  tliickues.s  of  500  feet,  would  yield  about  2.500,OCX)  barrels  of 
oil.  Even  more  striking  ni-e  the  figures  gi%^en  by  T,  Hterry  liunt,^ 
who  estimates  that  in  the  limestone  of  Chicago,  with  a  thickness  of 
35  feetj  there  are  7,743,145  barrels  of  oil  to  each  square  mile  of  terri- 
tDry*  Figures  like  these,  together  with  the  coniputations,  previously 
eited,  made  by  Szajnocha  relative  to  (Jalician  petroleum,  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  tlie  formation  of  bitumens  is  a  general  process  and 
by  no  means  exceptionah  Wherever  sediments  are  laid  down,  in- 
closing either  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  there  bitumens  may  be 
produced.  The  presence  of  water^  preferably  salt,  the  exclusion  of 
air,  and  tlie  existence  of  an  impervious  protecting  stratum  of  clay 
seem  to  be  essential  conditions  toward  rendering  the  transformation 
possible.  Seaweeds,  mollusks*  crustaceans,  fishes,  and  even  micro- 
scopic organisms  of  mauy  kinds  may  contribute  material  to  the 
change.  In  some  cases  |>lants  may  predominute ;  in  others  animal  re- 
mains; and  the  character  of  the  hydrocarbons  produced  is  likely  to 
vary  accordingly,  just  as  petroleuui  varies  in  ditferent  fields.  In  one 
region  we  find  chiefly  paraffins,  in  another  naphthenes,  and  in  an- 
other nitrogenous  or  sulphureted  oils.  Such  difi'erences  can  not  be 
ignored,  and  they  are  most  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
different  materials  have  yielded  the  different  products.  On  this 
class  of  problems  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  and  the  paleologist  must 
work  together.  Physics  also  is  entitled  to  be  heard;  for,  as  D.  T, 
Day  ^  has  shown,  petroleum,  by  simple  filtration  through  fuller's 
earth,  can  1x^  separated  into  fractions  which  differ  in  density  and 
viscosity  and  are  therefore  of  different  compositiom  Such  a  filtra- 
tion, or,  more  precisely,  diffusion,  nuist  take  place  in  nature  wherever 
migrating  hydrocarbons  traverse  permeable  strata. 

By  whatever  class  of  reactions  petroleum  is  generated,  it  doubtless 
ap(>ears  first*in  a  state  of  dissemination-  How  does  it  l)econie  con- 
centrated? This  question  does  not  fall  within  the  domain  of  chem* 
istry,  and  can  not  be  properly  discussed  here/  Probably  circidating 
w^atei^  have  much  to  do  witli  the  process,  but  whatev^er  that  may  be 
the  laws  governing  ihe  motion  of  liquids  must  inevitably  rule.  The 
oils  must  gather  in  proper  channels,  moA'ed  l>y  gra^^tation,  or  by 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  waters  l?ehind  or  lielow  them^  or  by  the  pres- 
sure of  dissolved  and  compressed  gases,  and  they  accumulate  in 


^ChemltA]  and  Geological   Essiaifa,  p.  1C8,  1875. 

*Cong,  iDterDttt*  du  pgtrole,  Paris,  1^00,  p.  53. 

"For  a  dlscuBslon  of  ibis  problem,  bih*  U.  Hf^fer*  Dns  Brdfll,  p.  223,  1006,  Also  G.  L 
Adumt*,  TriiUB.  Am.  ItiBt,  MId.  Eng.,  voL  m,  p.  :*4n,  1003;  and  D.  T.  Day,  Idem,  p.  1053* 
Or  ton's  report  Bt  prevlo\;sly  cWed,  t:ontivV'Q  U\iv&cti\nt  ^.-ontrlbutlons  on  this  theme. 
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porous  rocks  or  cavities  under  layers  of  impervious  material.  When 
the  latter  are  lacking,  or  when  the  hydrocarbons  enter  large  areas  of 
porous  rocks,  they  may  be  either  evaporated  or  rediffused.  Pressure, 
temperature,  viscosity,  and  the  character  of  the  surrounding  rocks 
must  all  be  taken  into  accoimt,  and  each  productive  area  needs  to  be 
studied  independently  with  reference  to  its  local  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  nearly  all  of  the 
proposed  theories  to  account  for  the  origin  of  petroleum  embody 
some  elements  of  truth.  Sokoloff's  cosmic  hypothesis  is  sustained  by 
the  fact  that  hydrocarbons  are  foimd  in  meteorites.  The  volcanic 
hypothesis  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  hydrocarbons  occur  among 
volcanic  emanations.  The  organic  origin  of  petroleum,  however, 
seems  to  be  best  supported  by  the  geologic  relations  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons, which  are  found  in  large  quantities  only  in  rocks  of  sedimentary 
character.  Any  organic  substance  which  becomes  inclosed  within 
the  sediments  may  be  a  source  of  petroleum,  and  when  the  latter 
happens  to  be  rich  in  nitrogen,  animal  matter  was  probably  the 
initial  material.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  important 
oil  field  derived  its  hydrocarbons  from  inorganic  sources. 
14399— Bull.  330—08 il 


CHAPTER  XVU. 
COAL. 

ORIGIN  OF  COAIi. 

Although  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  petroleum,  there  are 
none  whatever  as  to  the  essential  origin  of  coal.  It  is  obviously  de- 
rived from  vegetable  matter,  by  a  series  of  changes  which  are  plainly 
traceable,  even  though  their  mechanism  is  not  fully  understood. 
Vegetation,  peat,  lignite,  soft  coal,  anthracite,  and  some  graphitic 
minerals  form  a  series  of  substances  which  grade  one  into  another  in 
an  unbroken  line,  reaching  from  complex  organic,  oxidized  com- 
pounds at  one  end  to  nearly  but  not  quite  pure  carbon  at  the  other. 
All  of  these  bodies,  except  perhaps  the  last,  are  indefinite  mixtures 
which  vary  in  composition,  and  it  is  therefore  impracticable  to  write 
chemical  equations  that  shall  properly  represent  their  transforma- 
tions. Such  equations,  to  be  sure,  have  been  suggested  and  written, 
but  they  embody  fallacies  which  are  easily  exposed.  They  start 
from  the  assumption  that  the  principal  initial  compound  contained 
in  vegetation  is  cellulose,  a  definite  carbohydrate  of  the  formula 
C0H10O5,  which  gradually  loses  carbon  dioxide,  marsh  gas,  and  water, 
and  so  yields  the  series  of  products  represented  by  the  different  kinds 
of  coal.''  This  assumption,  like  most  other  assumptions  of  its  class,  is 
partly  true  and  partly  false.  Cellulose  is  an  important  constituent 
of  vegetable  matter,  but  it  stands  by  no  means  alone.  When  it 
decays,  it  loses  the  substances  named  above  and  it  also  undergoes 
other  changes  which  are  difficult  to  measure.  In  every  swamp  or 
peat  bog  the  waters  are  charged,  more  or  less  heavily,  with  soluble 
organic  matter  of  which  the  written  reactions  take  no  account.  This 
soluble  matter  is  found  in  the  waters  of  all  bogs  and  streams,  and  it 
is  just  as  much  a  factor  in  the  real  reactions  as  are  the  gaseous  pro>i- 
ucts  or  the  solid  carbonaceous  residues. 

If,  instead  of  the  composition  of  cellulose,  we  begin  with  the  com- 
position of  wood,  we  shall  have  a  better  starting  point  for  our  series 
of  derivatives.  Wood  or  woody  fiber  is  by  no  means  the  only  sub- 
stance to  be  considered,  but  it  is  the  most  important  one,  and  its 
ultimate  composition  has  been  well  determined.  Its  proximate  com- 
position is  not  so  clearly  known,  but  certain  available  facts  are  per- 

«  The  formula  CoIIioOr.  represents  only  the  empirical  composition  of  cellulose,  and  not 
its  true  molecular  weight.  According  to  A.  NastukofT  (Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  GeselL.  vol. 
33,  p.  2237,  1900),  the  true  formula  is  prohably  40C«Hio05,  or  CM0H400O200.  This  may  be 
an  exaggeration,  but  the  molecular  weight  of  cellulose  is  certainly  high. 
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tinent  to  the  present  discussion.  It  contains  cellulose,  CeHioOg,  and 
a  substance  known  as  lignone,  lignin,  or  lignocellulose,  in  about 
equal  proportions,  together  with  other  minor  organic  constituents, 
such  as  gums  and  resins,*  and  some  inorganic  matter  which  forms  its 
ash.  To  lignocellulose,  according  to  Cross  and  Bevan,''  the  formuW 
CioHjgOo  may  be  assigned;  and  it  is  best  represented  by  jute  fiber, 
which  consists  almost  wholly  of  this  substance. 

If  now,  we  compare  the  percentage  composition  of  cellulose,  ligno- 
cellulose, and  wood,  we  shall  see  how  unsafe  it  is  to  write  equations 
intended  to  show  the  derivation  of  coal  upon  the  basis  of  either  defi- 
nite compound  alone.     The  data  are  as  follows : 

Composition  of  cellulose,  lignocellulose,  and  wood, 

A.  The  composition  of  cellulose,  calculated   from  its  formula. 

B.  The   composition    of   lignocellulose,    similarly    computed. 

('.  The  average  composition  of  twenty-four  woods,  analyzed  by  Petersen  and  SchOdler, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  17,  p.  139,  1836.     Samples  dried  and  finely  powdered. 

D.  Average  of  thirty-six  analyses  of  five  different  woods,  by  E.  Chevandier,  Ann.  chim. 
phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  10,  p.  129,  1844.     Samples  dried  in  vacuo  at  140". 

E.  Average  of  eight  analyses  of  woods  by  W.  Baer,  .Tahresb.  Chemie,  1847-48,  p.  1112, 
Ash   from  0.53  to  2.03  per  cent. 

F.  Average  of  seven  Danish  woods,  analyzed  by  E.  Gottlieb,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  46, 
p.   477,    1884    (abstract).     Dried   at    115". 

G.  Average  composition  of  five  acrogen  plants,  of  the  genera  Lycopodium,  Equisetum, 
Aapidium,  and  Cyathea,  by  G.  W.  Hawes,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  7,  p.  585,  1874. 
In  Equisetum  the  ash  ran  as  high  as  11.82  per  cent. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

c          .             

44.43 

6.22 
49.35 

47.06 
5.80 
47.06 

49.31 
6.29 
44.40 

51.21 
6.24 
42.65 

49.16 
6.10 
44.74 

49.76 
6.14 
44.10 

48.83 

H 

6.37 

O....             .'.        

44.80 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

All  of  these  analyses  are  recalculated  to  an  ash-free  basis.  In  the 
table,  for  uniformity,  the  nitrogen  is  added  to  the  oxygen.  Chevan- 
dier found,  in  mean,  1.10  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  his  woods,  but  Gott- 
lieb obtained  only  0.04  to  0.10.  In  Hawes's  analyses  the  nitrogen 
ranged  from  1.21  to  2.17  per  cent.  The  differences  between  the  wood 
analyses  are  principally  due  to  differences  in  drying. 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  cellulose  contains  about  5  per  cent 
more  oxygen  than  carbon,  while  in  wood  the  reverse  statement  is  very 
nearly  true.  Even  lignocellulose  contains  less  carbon  than  is  actually 
found  in  wood.  The  figures  for  wood  given  in  column  F  approximate 
very  nearly  to  the  formula  CqIIoO^,  and  that  expression  might  be 
used  were  wood  a  definite  substance.  Its  employment,  however,  is 
more  likely  to  cause  misapprehension  than  to  aid  in  the  elucidation  of 
problems.  At  best,  it  can  only  be  taken  as  a  convenient  collocation  of 
symbols,  more  easily  borne  in  mind  than  the  actual  percentages. 

«  See  M.   Singer.   Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  3,  p.  395,  1882,  on  the  subordliv^Afe  ^w«X\\.>x- 
ents  of  wood.     The  subject  Is  one  which  can  not  be  proper\^  ^ftNft\ov^  \i«t^, 
>Jour,  Chem.  Soc,  voJ.  55,  p.  199,  1889. 
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It  is  generally  admitted,  I  think,  by  all  competent  investigators, 
that  coal  originated  from  vegetation  which  grew  in  swampy  or 
marshy  places.  As  the  vegetation  died  it  underwent  a  partial  decay 
and  was  buried  under  successive  layers,  either  of  matter  like  itself,  or 
else  of  sediments  such  as  clay.  In  that  way  it  was  protected  from 
complete  atmospheric  oxidation,  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to 
fermentative  heat  and  to  a  gradually  increasing  pressure.  The  vege- 
tation was  doubtless  of  many  kinds — ^trees,  ferns,  grasses,  sedges, 
mosses,  etc. — and  these  all  contributed  variously  to  the  formation  of 
the  future  coal.  Trees  standing  erect  within  a  bed  of  coal,  their 
roots  still  remaining  embedded  in  an  underlying  stratum  of  clay,  tell 
a  part  of  the  story.  Fossil  ferns  and  even  the  remains  of  micro- 
organisms also  add  their  testimony  to  what  has  occurred.  In  some 
cases  beds  of  lignite  represent  submerged  forests;  and  in  others,  as 
shown  by  many  geologists,  the  coal  was  probably  formed,  not  from 
vegetation  in  place,  but  from  drifted  materials,  a  condition,  however, 
which  does  not  affect  the  chemistry  of  the  carbonizing  process.  The 
slow  decay  of  the  buried  Substances  is  the  essential  thing  for  the 
chemist  to  consider.  With  the  vegetable  matter  some  animal  re- 
mains were  undoubtedly  commingled,  helping  to  increase  the  nitro- 
gen content  of  the  coal ;  and  the  ash  of  the  latter  was  augmented  by 
more  or  less  inorganic  sediment,  derived  from  the  wash  of  the  land 
in  times  of  flood. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  process  of 
decay  could  not  have  been  uniform.  The  softer  plant  tissues  decom- 
pose most  rapidly;  the  more  compact  ligneous  masses  endure  much 
longer.  Even  the  trunks  of  trees  must  exhibit  similar  variations, 
for  woods  differ  in  hardness  and  compactness,  and  the  resinous  vari- 
eties will  rot  the  slowest  of  all.  The  resins  themselves  show  the 
minimum  of  change,  and  where  they  were  most  abundant  their  fossil 
remnants  are  found.  Amber,  fossil  copal,  the  waxes  found  in  peat 
bogs,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  substances  have  been  thus  preserved. 
In  lignite  and  bitimiinous  coal,  aggregations  and  often  large  masses 
of  resinous  bodies  not  infrequently  occur,  and,  in  a  disseminated 
form,  unrecognizable  by  the  eye,  they  must  be  almost  invariably  pres- 
ent. Their  quantity,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the  exact  char- 
acter of  the  vegetation  from  which  a  given  coal  bed  was  formed. 
The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  fossil  resins  deserve  much  more 
careful  study  than  they  have  yet  received.  Much  rarer  than  the 
resins  are  the  salts  of  organic  acids,  which  are  sometimes  found  in 
coal,  especially  in  lignite.  Three  of  these  are  well-defined  species, 
namely,  whewellite,  calcium  oxalate;  humboldtme,  ferrous  oxalate; 
and  mellite,  the  aluminum  salt  of  mellitic  acid,  AlCeOe.OHoO.  Com- 
pounds of  this  class  are  significant  in  showing  the  range  and  variety 
of  tlie  reactions  w\ue\v  VaVe  \)V5i\\  \\\  V\\^  iotvLva^tion  of  coal.     Oxalic 
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acid  is  easily  formed  from  cellulose,  and  it  is  therefore  surprising 
that  its  salts  are  not  more  frequently  discovered  in  peat  or  coal.  The 
soluble  oxalates,  of  course,  would  be  leached  away ;  but  calcium  oxa- 
late is  insoluble  and  ought  to  be  more  common. 

PEAT. 

The  first  stage  in  the  development  of  coal  from  vegetable  matter 
seems  to  be  represented,  at  least  approximately,  by  the  formation  of 
peat.  The  process,  as  observed,  has  already  been  outlined.  Mosses, 
grasses,  and  other  plants — any  plants,  in  fact,  which  can  thrive  in 
marshes — grow,  die,  and  are  buried,  layer  after  layer.  On  the  sur- 
face of  a  bog  we  see  the  growing  plants;  a  little  below  the  surface, 
their  recognizable  remains;  still  deeper,  we  find  a  black,  semigelati- 
nous  substance  from  which  the  vegetable  structure  has  largely  dis- 
appeared."  This  substance,  saturated  with  moisture,  is  peat;  dried, 
it  becomes  a  valuable  fuel. 

Many  analyses  of  peat  have  been  made,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  vary  widely.  The  following  series  by  J.  Websky  ^  is  especially 
suggestive.  The  samples  were  dried  at  100°,  and  the  analyses  calcu- 
lated on  an  ash-free  basis. 


A.  Sphagnum, 
peat  bogs. 

B.  Light  peat, 

C.  Light  peat. 


the 


Analyses  of  sphagnum  and  peat. 
chief    plant    of    the 


near  surface. 


D.  Moderately  light  peat. 

E,  F.  Black  peat. 

G.  Heavy  brown  peat. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

O. 

c 

49.88 
6.54 

42.42 
1.16 

60.33 
5.99 

42.63 
1.05 

60.86 
5.80 
42.57 

.77 

59.71 
5.27 

32.07 
2.95 

59.70 
5.70 

33.04 
1.56 

69.71 
5.27 

32.07 
2.95 

62.54 

u...                  .          .             .        .        . 

6.81 

o 

29.24 

N 

1.41 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  progressive  increase  in  carbon  in  passing  from  sphagnum  to 
heavy  peat  is  clearly  shown. 

A  few  other  analyses  of  peat  may  be  profitably  cited,  as  follows :  ^ 

Analyses  of  peat. 

A.  From  Th^y,  FYance.     AnalysiH  by  Mnrsilly,  Ann.  mines,  5th  ser.,  vol.   12,  p.  406. 
Dried  twenty-four  hours  In  vacuo. 


"  On  the  rapidity  of  formation  of  peat,  see  a  summary  by  (».  H.  Ashley,  Econ.  Oeol., 
vol.  2,  p.  34,   1907. 

*Jour.   prakt.  Chemie,  vol.  02,  p.  65,   1864. 

•■  For  still  other  analyses,  see  Roth  and  Percy,  as  cited,  and  vol.  1  of  Groves  and 
Thorp's  Chemical  Technology,  pp.  14-20.  In  the  latter  work,  p.  16,  wili  be  found  27 
analyses  of  peat  ashes,  by  Kane  and  Sullivan.  Petersen  and  Nessler  (Neues  Jahrb., 
1881,  p.  82)  give  17  ultimate  analyses  of  German  peat,  with  separate  analyses  of  the 
ash.  In  a  paper  by  H.  B.  KUmmel  (Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  24,  1907)  there  are  many 
technical  analyses  of  New  Jersey  peat,  with  calorimetric  data.  On  the  mechanism  of 
peat  formation,  see  N.  S.  Shaler,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  4,  p.  305, 
1895.  An  important  general  paper  on  peat,  its  rate  of  growth.  Its  t«»>Vci'&^  ^X^.>  Xs^  ^» 
Angus  Smith,  is  given  in  Mem.  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.  MaucYieaUt,  I^IQ,  \)«  *2:^\« 
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3.  From  Camon,  France.     Also  by  Marsllly,  who  gives  seven  analyses  in   all.     Dried 
.#rrenty-four  hours  in  vacuo. 

C.  From  "  H5r  in  Schonen."     Analysis  by  O.  Jacobsen,  Liebig's  Annalen,    vol.   157,  p. 
240,  1871.     Dried  at  100°. 

D.  From  a  lake  in  Cashmere.     Analysis  by  C.  Tookey.     See  Percy's  Metallurgy,  vol.  1, 
p.  206,  1875. 

E.  Average  of  ten  analyses  cited  by  Roth,  Allgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  042. 


A. 

B. 

1 

C. 

D. 

E. 

c 

50.67 
6.76 

34.95 
1.92 
6.70 

46.11 
5.99  , 

35.87  ! 
2.63  1 
9.40  1 

51.38 
6.49 

35.43 
1.68 
5.02 

37.15 
4.08 

23.48 
2.02 

33.27 

51.97 

H 

6.05 

0 

34.02 

N     .                                                       

1  34 

Ash 

6.61 

100.00 

100.00  ' 

i 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Reduced  to  an  ash-free  basis,  in  order  to  compare  the  organic  mat- 
ter with  that  of  wood,  the  analyses  assume  the  following  form : 
Analyses  of  peat  reduced  to  ash- free  basis. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

c 

64.31 
6.18 

37.46 
2.05 

50.80 
&61 

39.58 
2.92 

64.10 
6.83 

37.30 
1.77 

55.67 
6.11 

35.19 
3.03 

55.  (>5 

H 

6.48 

O 

36.43 

N 

L44 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

As  compared  with  the  data  already  given  for  wood,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  in  carbon,  a  decrease  in  oxygen,  and  a  notable  en- 
richment in  nitrogen.  The  last  gain  may  be  partly  from  animal  mat- 
ter and  partly  due  to  the  property  which  the  humus  compounds  pos- 
sess of  absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  form  the  so-called  azo- 
humic  acids." 

The  nature  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  vegetable  matter  into  peat  are  partly  understood.  When 
ligneous  fiber  decays  it  yields  an  amorphous  mixture  of  substances 
which  are  known  as  the  humus  acids,  humic,  ulmic,  crenic,  and  apo- 
crenic  acids  being  specific  names.  These  acids  are  rather  ill-defined 
bodies,  and  various  formula^  have  been  assigned  to  them,  but  none 
can  be  said  to  be  established.  The  acids  dissolve  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  .so  are  partly  washed  away;  but  the  salts  formed  with  lime 
and  iron  probably  remain,  being  insoluble,  behind.  The  ash  of  peat 
is  commonly  ricli  in  lime,  not  as  carbonate,  and  also  in  iron,  the  latter 
appearing  often  in  large  beds  of  bog  ore.  The  formation  of  the 
humus  acids  appears  to  take  place  by  a  fermentative  process,  which 
eliminates  some  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide,  marsli  gas,  and  water;   and  micro-organisms  play  some  part 

"  This  subject  was  considered  in  Chapter  III,  ante,  p.  83. 
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in  producing  the  changes  observed.  On  this  point,  however,  there 
is  some  doubt,  Friih  and  Schroter,"  for  example,  regarding  the  mi- 
crobian  influence  as  very  small. 

Broadly  speaking,  with  temporary  disregard  of  minor  constitu- 
ents, a  bed  of  peat  may  be. said  to  consist  of  water,  inorganic  matter, 
vegetable  fiber,  and  humus  acids.  From  this  point  of  view  H.  Born- 
trager  ^  has  made  analyses  of  peat,  finding  in  the  black  varieties  from 
25  to  60  per  cent  of  the  humic  substance,  with  30  to  60  of  fiber.  Two 
of  his  analyses  are  as  follows  : 

Analyses  of  peat  (Bomtrdger) , 

A.  Light-colored  peat,  Hannover.     Mean  of  two  analyses. 
H.  Black  peat,  Oldenburg. 


A. 

B. 

Water 

29.50 
3.05 
54.95 
12.50 

20.0 

Ash .  .             

3.0 

Fiber 

47.0 

Humus  acids 

30.0 

100.00 

100.0 

In  the  light-colored  peat  evidently  the  changes  have  not  gone  so 
far  as  in  the  other. 

In  some  peat  beds  isolated  masses  of  humic  substance  are  found,  to 
which  the  mineralogical  name  dopplerite  has  been  given.*'  According 
to  F.  G.  Kaufmann,'^  this  substance  is  identical  with  the  part  of  peat 
which  dissolves  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  and  he  therefore  regards 
peat  as  a  mixture  of  dopplerite  with  partly  decomposed  vegetable 
matter.  He  gives  analyses  by  Muhlberg  of  dopplerite  from  the  peat 
of  Obbiirgen,  Canton  Unterwalden,  Switzerland,  which,  in  mean,  are 
as  follows  : 

Average  composition  of  dopplerite, 

C 56. 46 

H 5.48 

O+N 38.06 


100.00 


The  organic  portion  of  dopplerite  from  the  original  locality  at 
Aussee,  Styria,  gave  W.  Demel  ^  nearly  identical  results,  and  he  as- 

"  Die  Moore  der  Schwelz,  Bern,  1904,  a  superb  quarto  monograph  issued  by  the  Swiss 
<>eological  Commission.  See  especially  chapter  3,  on  peat.  The  volume  contains  a 
bibliography  of  280  titles.  On  the  mlcrobian  side  of  the  question,  see  B.  Renault, 
Compt.   Rend.,   vol.    127,   p.    825.    1898. 

*Zeltschr.  anal.  Chemie,  vol.  39,  p.  694,  1900;  vol.  40,  p.  039,  1901. 

♦•  See  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  1014.  For  additional  data  on  doppler- 
ite, see  C.  Claesson,  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  22,  p.  523,  1898,  and  W.  Alexejeff,  Zeitschr. 
Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  20,  p.  187,  1902. 

"Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  vol.  15,  p.  283,  1885. 

*  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  15,  p.  2961,  1882. 
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signs  to  the  substance  the  formula  Ci2Hi40e.  Its  actual  occurence  in 
peat,  however,  is  thought  by  Demel  to  be  as  a  lime  salt  and  not  as  the 
free  organic  acid. 

Peat  also  contains  some  ill-defined  resinous  substances,  which  are 
extractable  by  solution  in  hot  ether  or  alcohol.  In  O.  Ja<;obsen's 
experiments  ^  their  quantity  ran  from  2.5  to  3.26  per  cent.  A  crystal- 
line hydrocarbon,  fichtelite,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  buried  conifer- 
ous woods  of  peat  beds.  It  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
terpenes  of  the  wood,  but  its  exact  nature  is  uncertain.''  C.  HeU 
assigned  it  the  formula  C30H54,  and  L.  Spiegel  has  argued  in  favor 
of  CigHgo.*^  The  possible  derivation  of  petroleum-like  hydrocarbons 
from  peat  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  its  youngest  forms  peat  is  loosely  compacted,  but  as  it  accumu- 
lates the  under  portions  become  compressed,  and  what  was  once  a 
foot  thick  may  shrink  to  3  inches.**  In  various  localities  peat  beds 
have  been  found  buried  beneath  sediments  or  drift.  Dawson  *  men- 
tions peat  underlying  bowlder  clay  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  beds 
covered  by  drift  have  been  reported  in  lowa.^  In  all  probability 
these  occurrences  are  not  exceptional,  and  the  pressure  developed  by 
the  covering  material  doubtless  aids  in  the  transformation  of  peat 
into  coal.^ 

UGNITE. 

Under  the  names  lignite  and  brown  coal  a  number  of  substances 
are  comprised,  which  lie  between  peat  on  one  side  and  bituminous 
coal  on  the  other.  The  names  are  conventional  and  not  always 
appropriate,  for  some  lignites  are  not  ligniform,  and  others  are  not 
brown,  but  black.  Geologically,  they  are  modern  coals.  Tertiary  and 
Mesozoic,  and  their  composition  bears  some  relation  to  their  age. 
The  most  recent  approach  peat;  the  oldest  are  nearer  the  true 
coals.  This  is  a  general,  not  an  absolute  relation,  for  in  some  cases 
lignites  have  been  transformed  into  apparently  bituminous  coals,  or 

"Lleblg's  Annalen,  vol.  157,  p.  240,  1871.     See  also  Mulder,  idem,  vol.  32,  p.  305,  1839. 

*  On  fichtelite,  see  T.  E.  Clark,  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  103,  p.  236,  1857 ;  C.  Hell,  Ber. 
Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  22,  p.  498,  1889  ;  E.  Bamberger,  idem,  p.  635,  and  L.  Spiegel. 
Idem,  p.  3369.     Also  M.  Schuster,  Min.  pet.  Mitth..  vol.  7,  p.  88,  1885. 

"  Reduced  to  simpler,  comparable  terms,  these  formulae  become,  respectively,  CirH-t  and 
C15H05.     The  difference  is  slight. 

"  See  G.  II.  Ashley,  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  2.  p.  34,  1907. 

*"  Acadian  Geology.  2d  ed.,  p.  68. 

f  See  T.  II.  MacBride,  Pro«.  Iowa  Acad.,  vol.  4,  p.  63,  1897  ;  and  T.  E.  Savage,  idem, 
vol.   11,  p.  103,  1903. 

0  On  American  peats,  see  II.  Uies,  Fifty-fifth  Ann.  Rept.  New  York  State  Mus.,  p.  r55, 
1903 ;  A.  L.  Parsons,  idem,  Fifty-seventh  Ann.  Rept.,  vol.  1.  p.  16,  1905.  Parsons  cites 
many  analyses.  In  Ann.  Rept.  State  Geologist  New  Jersey,  1905,  p.  223.  W.  E.  McCourt 
and  C.  W.  Parmelee  describe  peat  deposits  and  give  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  See 
also  R.  Chalmers,  Min.  Res.  Canada,  1904.  Bull,  on  Peat,  for  Canadian  data.  A  partial 
bibliography  of  peat  is  given  by  J.  A.  Holmes  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  290,  1906, 
pp.  11-15. 
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even,  by  metamorphic  action,  into  anthracitic  varieties."  In  many 
instances  fossil  charcoals  have  been  observed,  resembling  ordinary 
charcoal;  and  these  owe  their  peculiarities,  perhaps,  to  forest  fires, 
produced  either  by  lightning  or  by  eruptions  of  igneous  rocks.^ 

Among  the  lignites  several  distinct  varieties  exist,  which  have  re- 
ceived characteristic  names,  as  follows : 

1.  True  or  xyloid  lignite.  This  is  essentially  fossil  wood  in  which 
the  ligneous  structure  is  more  or  less  perfectly  preserved. 

2.  Earthy  brown  coal.  This  variety  is  earthy  in  structure,  as  its 
name  indicates,  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  mineral  resins  or 
fossil  hydrocarbons. 

3.  Common  brown  coal.  The  common,  compact  form  of  lignite, 
and  the  one  best  known  as  a  fuel. 

4.  Pitch  coal,  a  compact  variety,  so  named  for  its  peculiar  luster. 

5.  Glance  coal.  A  hard  and  very  compact  form  of  lignite,  most 
nearly  resembling  the  Carboniferous  coals. 

6.  Jet.  A  very  hard  variety,  probably  derived  from  the  fossiliza- 
tion  of  coniferous  wood.*'  Used  for  jewelry  and  other  ornamental 
purposes.. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  lignites  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  variation 
in  their  composition.  The  following  analyses,  selected  from  a  table 
in  Percy's  Metallurgy ,<*  show  this  fact  clearly.  They  have  been  recal- 
culated upon  an  ash- free,  water- free  basis. 


Analyses  of  foreign  lignites. 

A.  From  Teudltz,  Germany.     Analysis  by  Wagner. 

B.  From  Sardinia.     Analyst  not  named. 

C.  From  Schonfeld,  Bohemia.     Analysis  by  Nendtwich. 

D.  From  European  Turkey.     Analyzed  by  W.  J.  Ward  in  Percy's  laboratory. 

E.  From  Sardinia.     Analyzed  by  C.  Tookey,  in  Percy's  laboratory. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

c 

H 

O+N 

1 

'        57.02 

5.94 

37.04 

63.71 
5.05 
31.24 

60.S2 

5.90 

24.28 

75.08 
5.44 

19.48 

82.26 
6.52 
11.22 

100.00 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

For  technical  purposes  coal  analyses  are  commonly  reported  in  a 
different  form.  Moisture  and  ash  are  important  factors  to  consider, 
and  so,  too,  is  the  distinction  between. the  "  volatile  matter"  and  the 
"  fixed  carbon."  In  lignites  the  moisture  is  usually  very  high,  for 
these  coals  are  peculiarly  hygroscopic.     Like  other  coals,  they  also 


«  These  transformations  have  been  doubted  by  Donath,  whose  work  is  cited  later. 

*  See,  for  example,  A.  Daubr^,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  19,  p.  126,  1844,  on  **  mineral  char- 
coal "  from  the  Saarbriicken  coal  field. 

•^  See  r.  E.  Splelmann,  Chem.  News,  vol.  94,  p.  281,  1906.  For  an  analysis  of  Spanish 
jet  see  J.  B.  Bousslngault,  Ann.  chim.  phys..  5th  ser.,  vol.  29,  p.  382,  1883.  The  latter 
memoir  contains  many  other  analyses  of  fossil  combustibles. 

"  1875  edition,  vol.  1,  pp.  312-313.     From  a  table  of  41  analyses. 
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m  sulphur,  which  is  partly  organic,  partly  present  as  inclosures 
rite  or  marcasite,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  such  as 
m."  The  following  analyses  from  the  reports  of  the  fuel-test- 
lant  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  ^  are  fair  examples 
!  technical  mode  of  statement.     All  samples  were  air  dried. 

Analyses  of  American  lignites. 

rown  lignite,  Wililston,  North  Dalcota. 

Ignite  from  Texas. 

ignite  from  Tesla  mine,  Alameda  County,  California. 

Ignite  from  Wyoming. 

lack  lignite  from  Red  Lodge,  Montana." 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

^ 

16.70 
37.10 
39.49 
6.71 

22.48 
31.36 
26.73 
19.43 

18.51 
35.33 
30.67 
15.49 

17.69 

37.96 

39.56 

4.79 

9.05 

matter . 

'Mt  70 

rbon 

43.03 

11.22 

100.00 
.63 

100.00 
.56 

100.00 
3.05 

100.00 
.63 

100.00 
1.76 

«  A  coal  of  doubtful  character.     Not  certainly  lignite. 

5  elementary  analyses  of  these  coals,  when  ash,  moisture,  and 
ur  are  thrown  out,  show  less  variation. 

Klementary  analyseM  of  American  lipnites. 


I* 


■ 

A. 

B. 

C. 

1 
I). 

75. 97 
5.36 
1.41  1 

17.26 

K. 

72.62 
4.93 
1.20 

21.25 

73.63 
5.07 
1.35 

19.95 

75. 19 
6.18  , 
1.04  1 

17.  59 

77.47 

5.44 

1.75 

15.  M 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

UX).  00 

further  comparison  of  the  lignites  with  other  fossil  fuels,  the 
ned  averages  will  be  useful.  The  data  are  reduced  to  an  asli- 
nd  water-free  standard. 


Average  analyses  of  lignites. 

verage  of  22  Texas  lignites,  analyzed  by  Magnenat  and  Wooten.     Dried  at  lo."i\ 

.  T.  Bumble's  Report  on  the  brown  coal  and  lignite  of  Texas  :  Geol.  Survey  Toxas, 

.  213.     This  volume  contains  many  technical  analyses  of  lignites,  and  also  t:ibh>s 

^ses  of  Gervman,  Austrian,  and  Italian  brown  coals. 

t^erage  of   10   analyses   from    the   report   of   the  fuel-testing   plant   of   the    T'nitod 

fieol.   Survey,   already  cited. 

i^erage  of  20  lignites  from  various  parts  of  the  world.     Analyses  l)y  (\  Tookoy  and 

Tard,  In  Percy's  laboratory.      Percy's  Metallurgy,  vol.  1,  pp.  312-321. 

resinoid  substances  which  have  l>een  named  tasmanite  and  trinkerite  arc  ricli 
qIc  sulphur  compounds  of  undetermined  character.  See  Dana,  System  of  Min»^r;il 
1  ed.,  p.  1010. 

f.  Paper  No.  48.  pt.  1,  and  Bull.  No.  200,  100(5.     Analy.ses  made  under  the  dine 
E.  E.  Somermeier. 
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A. 


69.82  I 
4.72  ■ 

25.46  I 


B. 


74.86 
6.32 

18.61 
1.31 


100.00  i      100.00 


C. 


74.17 
6.67 

20.16 


Data  of  this  kind  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied." 

The  resinoids  and  fossil  hydrocarbons  are  especially  abundant  in 
cown  coals,  both  as  visible  masses  and  in  a  disseminated  condition, 
n-ganic  solvents,  such  as  benzene,  will  extract  matter  of  this  kind 
rem  lignite,  but  the  substances  thus  obtained  are  not  of  definite  com- 
©sition.  In  some  cases  oily  fluids  exude  from  brown  coal,^  although 
■stances  of  this  kind  are  probably  rare.  Solid  bodies  are  the  rule. 
ja  extreme  example  of  extractive  matter  in  coal  is  that  reported  by 
7atson  Smith,^  who,  in  a  Japanese  lignite,  found  9.5  per  cent  of  sub- 
;ance  soluble  in  benzene. 

In  their  behavior  toward  reagents  the  lignites  are  more  akin  to 
eat  than  to  the  Carboniferous  coals.  Like  peat,  they  contain  humic 
Mnpounds  which  are  soluble  in  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies.  Ac- 
^rding  to  E.  Fremy,**  peat  yields  abundant  "  ulmic  acid  "  to  alka- 
ne  solvents,  xyloid  lignite  yields  less,  and  compact  lignite  little  or 
one  at  all.  The  bituminous  coals  and  anthracite  are  insoluble  in 
Lkaline  solutions.  Occasionally  these  humic  bodies  are  found  in 
smarkable  concentrations.  The  "  paper  coals  "  of  Russia,  for  exam- 
le,  contain  layers  of  humic  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia.^ 
Q  the  brown  coal  of  Falkenau,  Bohemia,  C.  von  John  ^  found  a 
ative  humus  acid,  soluble  in  anmionia  or  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
Lon,  which  had  approximately  the  composition  C46H4e025.  Von 
ohn  cites  other  examples  reported  by  other  observers.  Further- 
lore,  the  pigment  known  as  Cassel  brown  is  a  fossil  humus  from  the 
"ertiary  near  Cassel,  Germany.^ 

Fremy  found  that  lignite  was  also  soluble  in  alkaline  hypochlorites, 
-^hile  the  true  coals  were  not.  It  was  also  strongly  attacked  by  nitric 
cid,  with  conversion  into  a  yellow  resinous  body,  soluble  in  an 
tcess  of  the  reagent  or  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies.    Bituminous  coal 

«  See  the  great  monograph  by  C,  Zfncken,  Die  Physiographic  der  Braunkohle,  Hannover, 
)67  ;  and  its  Ergftnzung,  published  at  Halle  in  1871.  In  Grove  and  Thorpe's  Chemical 
ecbnology,  vol.  1.  many  analyses  are  given ;  and  others  are  cited  in  F.  Fischer's 
lemische  Technologic  der  Brennstoffe,  vol.  1,  Braunschweig,  1897.  E.  F.  Burchard,  in 
roc.  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Acad.,  vol.  1,  p.  174,  1904,  has  reported  data  for  some  Nebraska 
^Ites. 

»  See  B.  Donath,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  657. 

e  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1891,  p.  975. 

^  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  52,  p.   114,  1861. 

f  See  R.  Zeiller,  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.,  3d  ser..  vol.  12,  p.  680,  1884. 

f  Verhandi.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  1891,  p.  64. 

»  See  a  recent  description  by  P.  MalkomesUis  and  R.  Aibert,  .Tour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d 
r.,  vol.  70,  p.  509,  1904. 
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and  anthracite,  on  the  other  hand,  were  feebly  attacked,  anthracite 
in  particular  with  extreme  slowness.  These  coals,  however,  dis- 
solved in  mixtures  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  yielding  solutions 
from  which  water  precipitated  a  humus  compoimd.  Woody  tissue, 
heated  during  several  days  to  200°,  became  comparable  with  lignite 
in  its  behavior  toward  reagents. 

Since  Fremy's  time  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  other  oxidizing 
agents  upon  coal  has  been  studied  by  various  investigators.  E.  Gui- 
gnet,«  for  example,  found  that  nitric  acid  acted  upon  coal  with  the 
formation  of  products  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  nitrocelluloses, 
and  similar  observations  were  recorded  by  R.  J.  Friswell.^  A  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association  ^  also  conducted  some  experiments 
upon  the  proximate  constitution  of  coals.  They  not  only  studied  the 
action  of  solvents  to  some  extent,  but  also  examined  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  upon  coal.  That  powerful 
oxidizing  mixture  produced  compounds  which  resembled  the  chlo- 
rinated derivatives  of  jute  fiber.  The  work  of  the  committee  seems 
never  to  have  been  pushed  to  completion. 

The  researches  thus  briefly  summarized,  it  will  be  observed,  relate 
partly  to  lignite  and  partly  to  other  coals.  They  suggest  relations 
between  the  coals  and  vegetable  fiber,  but  for  several  reasons  they 
are  inconclusive.  The  records  are  often  inexplicit,  and  the  experi- 
ments are  not  all  strictly  comparable.  When  nitric  acid,  for  example, 
is  employed  as  a  test  reagent,  it  should  be  under  commensurable  con- 
ditions, such  as  uniform  fineness  of  subdivision  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  and  equality  of  concentration  on  the  side  of  the  acid.  Time  and 
temperature  also  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  hot,  strong  acid, 
applied  to  a  finely  powdered  coal,  would  act  differently  from  a  cold, 
weak  acid  on  coarser  material.  To  neglect  of  details  like  these  some 
of  the  discordances  in  the  records  are  probably  due. 

In  recent  years  E.  Donath  and  his  associates'*  have  studied  one 
phase  of  the  nitric  acid  reaction  with  much  care.  Dilute  nitric  acid, 
one  part  to  nine  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  will  attack  lignite 
vigorously,  but  is  without  action  upon  bituminous  coal.  Even  a 
brown-coal  "  anthracite,"  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism  by  an 
intrusion  of  phonolite,  behaved  like  ordinary  lignite  toward  nitric 
acid.  From  evidence  of  this  kind  Donath  concludes  that  lignite  and 
true  coal  are  chemically  unlike  and  of  dissimilar  origin.  They  be- 
have differently  toward  reagents,  and  yield  different  products  upon. 

«Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  88,  p.  590,  1879. 

*  Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  9,  1892.  W.  -C.  Anderson  and  J.  Roberts  (Jour.  See. 
Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  17,  p.  1013,  1898)  have  also  studied  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  coal, 
and  made  several  analyses  of  the  **  coal  acids  "  so  obtained. 

•"Ann.  Kept.  Brit.  Assoc,  1894,  p.  246;  idem,  1896,  p.  ,340. 

«*  Donath,  Chem.  Zeltung,  1905,  p.  1027,  and  Zeitschr.  anorgr.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  657. 
Donath  and  II.  DItz.  Oesterr.  Zeitschr.  Berg.  ii.  Hiittenw.,  vol.  51,  p.  310,  1903.  Ilonath 
and  F.  BrUiinllch,  Chem.  Zeltung,  1904,  pp.   180,  953. 
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destructive  distillation.  Neither  by  time,  according  to  Donath,  nor 
by  heat,  can  lignite  be  transformed  into  coal.  Lignite,  he  thinks,  is 
derived  from  materials  rich  in  lignocellulose,  as  shown  by  the  pres- 
ence of  humic  compounds  in  it.  The  true  coals,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  formed  from  substances  which  were  either  free  from  woody 
fiber,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  formation  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is 
often  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  proteids  of  animal  matter  probably  took 
part. 

It  would  be  premature,  I  think,  to  accept  Donath's  conclusions 
throughout,  but  his  evidence,  taken  together  with  that  of  earlier 
investigators,  shows  distinct  chemical  differences  between  the  lignites 
and  the  coals.  In  lignites  the  humic  compounds  are  readily  detected, 
but  in  coal  they  are  less  apparent.  Nitric  acid  acts  easily  on  lignite, 
but  with  much  less  vigor  upon  bituminous  coal  or  anthracite.  How 
far  the  latter  substances  are  derivable  from  the  former,  however,  is  a 
separate  question. 

BITUMINOUS   COAX. 

In  composition,  at  least  empirically,  the  bituminous  coals  lie  be- 
tween the  lignites  and  anthracite.  To  some  extent  they  overlap  the 
brown  coals,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  where  the  one  group 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  following  analyses  of  bituminous 
coals,  all  of  Carboniferous  age,  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  fuel- 
testing  plant  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  They  are 
selected  in  order  to  show  something  of  the  recognized  variations.** 

First,  there  are  the  conventional  proximate  analyses : 

Proximate  analyses  of  hituminous  coals. 


A.  Ehrenfeld,  Pennsylvania.       Bull.  No.  290, 

p.  179. 

B.  Bruce,  Pennsylvania.     Idem,  p.  184. 

C.  Vigo  County,   Indiana.     Idem,  p.   109. 


D.  Altoona,     Iowa.     Prof.    Paper    No.    48, 

p.  223. 

E.  Shawnee,  Ohio.     Bull.  No,  290.  p.  145. 

F.  Staunton,  Illinois.     Idem,  p.  63. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

Moisture 

3.51 
16.82 
73.04 

&63 

2.61 
34.92 
56.30 

6.17 

9.55 
36.19 
43.65 
10.61 

4.52 
40.96 
38.99 
15.53 

9.90 
33.66 
44.86 
11.68 

13.72 

Volatile  matter 

3&24 

Fixed  carbon 

39.72 

Ash 

10.32 

Sulphur  .                       

100.00 
.94 

100.00 
1.26 

100.00 
3.72 

100.00 
6.83 

100.00 
1.81 

100.00 
3.96 

With  one  exception  the  volatilizable  part  of  these  coals  is  less  in 
amount  than  the  fixed  carbon.     With  the  lignites  the  reverse  state- 

<>  The  high  moisture  of  these  coals  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  samples  were  sealed  up 
immediately  after  collection  in  the  mines,  and  were  not  dried. 
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nient  is  generally  true.     The  ultimate  analyses  of  the  same  coals,  re- 
calculated to  a  water-,  ash-,  and  sulphur- free  basis,  are  as  follows : 

Ultimate  analyses  of  bituminous  coals. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

c                                       

90.78 
4.60 
1.40 
3.13 

85.73 
5.49 
1.75 
7.03 

84.19 
5.82 
1.42 
8.57 

82.92 

ao6 

1.27 
9.75 

82.20 
5.45 

i.eo 

ia75 

81  87 

H 

5.85 

N 

1  36 

0 

10.92 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  reciprocal  variation  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  latter  rising  as 
the  former  falls,  is  here  very  well  shown. 

Even  in  a  single  mine  the  composition  of  the  coal  may  vary  within 
fairly  wide  limits.  For  example,  F.  Fischer «  gives  24  comparable 
analyses  of  coal  from  the  Unser  Fritz  mine,  district  of  Amsberg, 
Westphalia.  From  the  table,  in  which  the  analyses  are  reduced  to 
and  ash-  and  sulphur-free  standard,  I  select  the  following  examples, 
which  show  the  maximum  and  minimum  proportion  of  each  con- 
stituent.    In  the  last  column  I  give  the  average  of  the  entire  series : 

Analyses  of  coal  from  Unser  Fritz  mine. 


c    • 

85.33 
5.20 
1.49 
7.98 

85.06 
4.66 
1.35 
8.93 

84.28 
4.85 
1.87 
9.00 

82.34 
4.94 
1.18 

11.54 

80.69 
4.94 
1.29 

13.08 

83.81 
4  <)8 

H 

N.                        ... 

1  47 

O 

9  74 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Other  variations,  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  certain  coaly 
material,  are  illustrated  by  the  following  analj'^ses: 

Analyses  of  fossil  plants  and  cannvl  coal. 

A.  Average  of  six  anulyses  of  fossil  plants,  from  the  coal  beds  of  Commentry,  France, 
by  S.  Meunier,  in  Fremy'«  EncyclopMie  chlmiqiie,  vol.  2  (Complement,  pt.  1),  p.  152. 
The  plants  were  perfectly  preserved  as  to  structure,  but  entirely  transformed  into  coal. 
The  genera  Calamodendron,  Cordaites,  Lepidodendron,  Psaronius,  Piychopteris,  and 
Mcgaphyton  are  represented  in  this  average.     The  vnrintlons  l)etween  them  are  small. 

B.  Analysis  of  Wigan  cannel,  by  F.  Vaux,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  1,  p.  320,  1840. 

C.  Analysis  of  Tyneslde  cannel,  by  H.  Taylor,  Kdinburgh  New  Phil.  Jour.,  vol.  ,50.  p. 
145,  1851.     All  three  analyses  are  here  recalculated  to  the  ash-free  basis. 


A. 

82.45 
4.75 

B. 

C. 

83.58 
5.77 
2.21 
8.44 

87.89 
6.53 
2.08 
3.50 

.43 
12.37 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

c. 

H 

N 
O 


The  suggestive  feature  of  the  foregoing  trio  is  in  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen.     The  fossil  plants  contain  very  little  nitrogen;  the  cannels 

"  Zeltschr.    angew.    Chemie,    p.    605,    1894.     See    also    his    Chemische    Technologie    der 
lirennstotfe,  vol,  1,  pp.  51.8-WO. 
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are  abnormally  high.  The  inference  is  that  plant  remains  have  con- 
tributed but  a  small  part  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  coal,  and  that 
the  main  supply  has  come  from  other  sources.  The  most  obvious 
source  is  animal  matter,  and  this  was  probably  the  source  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  cannel.  Newberry"  long  ago  pointed  out  that  fish  remains 
are  abundant  in  cannel  coal,  and  he  argues  that  the  beds  were  laid 
down  under  water.  Vegetable  matter  formed  a  carbonaceous  paste, 
in  which  the  fish  remains  became  embedded  and  which  consolidated 
to  produce  cannel  coal. 

For  comparison  with  other  varieties  of  coal,  the  subjoined  averages 
will  be  useful.  Moisture,  sulphur,  and  ash  are  excluded  fi'om  the 
table,  except  when  otherwise  specified. 

Average  analyses  of  hituminous  eoal, 

A.  Average  of  twenty  analyses  of  bituminous  coals  from  Pennsyhrania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia.  Combined  from  data  given  in  the  reports  of  the  fuel-testing 
plant  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

B.  Average  of  forty  analyses  of  bituminous  coals  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri.     Also  from  the  above-named  reports. 

C.  Average  of  fifteen  analyses  of  Scotch  coals,  by  W.  D.  Anderson  and  J.  Roberts,  Jour. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.   17,  p.  1013,  1898.     Sulphur  is  included  in  the  figure  for  oxygen. 

D.  Average  of  eighteen  coals  from  Newcastle,  twenty-eight  from  Lancashire,  and  seven 
from  Derbyshire,  England.  Recalculated  from  averages  cited  by  Fischer,  in  Chemische 
Technologic  der  Brennstoffe,  vol.  1,  p.  512. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

c      

87.  S2 
5.20 
1.61 
6.  ©7 

82.91 
5.70 
1.49 
9.90 

83.65 
5.48 
1.86 
9.01 

84  19 

H 

5.58 

N 

1.41 

0 

8.82 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  peculiar  chemical  differences  between  the  bituminous  coals 
and  lignite  were  described  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter. 
Many  coals,  which  are  apparently  bituminous,  and  in  fact  are  bitu- 
minous so  far  as  technical  uses  are  concerned,  are  really  lignitic;  at 
least  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  origin.  Their  true  character 
must  be  determined  by  researches  like  those  of  Fremy  and  Donath, 
but  refined  methods  of  investigation  are  yet  to  be  devised. 


ANTHRACITE. 

In  anthracite  the  transformation  of  vegetable  matter  into  carbon 
approaches  its  limit.  On  one  side  of  this  class  of  coals  we  find  the 
variety  known  as  semianthracite ;  on  the  other  they  approximate  to 
graphite.     The  technical  analyses  of  anthracite  show  a  large  pro- 

«Am.  Jour.  Sci..  2d  ser.,  vol.  23,  p.  212,  1854.  J.  Rofe  (Geol.  Mag.,  1866,  p.  208) 
bus  also  called  attention  to  the  fish  remains  in  Lancashire  cannel.  H.  Renault  (Bull. 
Soc.  ind.  min.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  14,  p.  138)  regards  cannel  as  formed  from  the  spores  of 
cryptogams.     No  alg«  are  found  in  it,  or  very  few. 
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portion  of  fixed  carbon,  with  relatively  little  volatilizable  matter — ^i 
relation  which  appears  in  the  following  table : 

Proximate  analyses  of  anthracite, 

A.  Semi  anthracite,  Coal  Hill.  Arkansas.  From  report  of  the  coal-testing  plant.  Pro] 
Paper  U.  S.  Geoi.  Survey  No.  48,  p.  202.  1906. 

B.  Anthracite  culm,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.     Idem,  p.  245. 

C.  Lykens  Valley,  Pennsylvania. 

D.  Schuylkill  coal,  Pennsylvania. 

E.  Cameron  coal,  Pennsylvania.  Analyses  C,  D,  and  E  by  A.  S.  McCreath,  Rept 
Second  Geol.  Survey  Pennsylvania,  vol.  MM.  This  volume  contains  many  other  proxlmat 
analyses  of  coals.' 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Moisture 

1.28 
12.82 
7a  69 

2.08 
7.27 
74.32 

2.27 
8.83 
78.83 
.68 
9.39 

2.98 

S.38 

87.13 

.66 

5.85 

1.8 

Volatile 

ai; 

Fixed  carbon 

86.7 

Sulphur 

Ash 

12.21 

16.33 

4.d 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.01 

«  See  also  C.  A.  Ashburner,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  14,  p.  706,  1875-76,  foi 
a  tabulated  classification  of  Pennsylvania  anthracites.  A  large  number  of  proximate 
analyses  are  there  cited.  For  analyses  of  Colorado  anthracites  see  W.  P.  Headden,  Proc, 
Colorado  Sci.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  257,  1907. 

Ultimate  analyses  of  anthracites  are  much  less  numerous  than  for 
the  other  varieties  of  coal.  The  subjoined  table,  however,  is  enough 
for  present  purposes.     Ash.  sulphur,  and  moisture  are  excluded. 

Ultimate  analyses  of  anthracite. 

A.  Semianthrncite,  Arkansas ;  the  same  as  A  in  the  preceding  table. 

B.  Welsh  anthracite,  analysis  by  F.  Vaux,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  1,  p.  324,  1848. 

C.  From  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.     Coal  B  of  the  preceding  table. 

D.  From  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  J.  Percy,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 
vol.   1.  p.  204,  1845. 

E.  From  Province  of  Hunan,  China.  Analysis  by  F.  Haeussermann  and  W.  Naschold. 
Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1894,  p.  263.  This  paper  contains  twenty-eight  analyses  of 
Chinese  coals,  most  of  them  unthracitic 

F.  From  the  Bajewka,  Ural.  Analysis  by  Alexejeflf,  cited  by  Bertelsmann  in  an  impor- 
tant memoir  upon  the  nitrogen  of  coal,  in  Ahren's  Sammlung  chemischer  und  chemisch- 
technischer  VortrUge,  vol.  0,  p.  330.     A  valuable  table  of  coal  analyses  Is  there  given. 

G.  Average  of  sixteen  analyses  of  anthracite,  compiled  from  various  sources. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

c 

H 

N 

91.47 
4.25 
1.64 
2.64 

92.73 

3.37 

.85 

3.05 

93.90 
3.22 
1.00 
1.88 

94.63 
2.73 
1.36 
1.28 

94.68 

2.29 

.76 

2.27 

97.46 
.61 
.35 
1.58 

93.  5C 

2.81 

07 

0 

2  72 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Anthracite,  however,  is  not  the  extreme  end  of  the  coal  series. 
There  are  pre-Carboniferous  coals,  which  are  found  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  which  approach  still  more  closely  to  pure  carbon. 
The  following  substances  belong  in  this  class,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  first  example.    The  etwde  ^.walyses  are  given  first. 
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Analyses  of  anthraxolite,  schungite,  and  graphitoid, 

A.  Anthraxolite,  near  Kingston,  Canada.  Analysis  by  W.  II.  Ellis,  Chem.  News,  vol. 
76,  p.  186,  1897.     Found  In  Lower  Silurian  limestone. 

B.  Anthraxolite,   near  Sudbury,   Canada.     Analysis  by   Ellis,  loc.  clt     Found  in   the 
•  Cambrian."  . 

C.  Schungite,  from  Schunga,  near  Lake  Onega,  Russia.  Mean  of  six  analyses,  reduced 
to  anhydrous  form,  by  A.  Inostranzeff,  Neues  Jahrb.  1880,  pt.  1,  p.  97 ;  see  also  the  same 
Journal  for  1886,  pt.  1,  p.  92.     Found  in  the  Huronian. 

D.  Graphitoid,  from  the  mica  schist  and  phyllite  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Analysis  by 
A.  Sauer,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  37,  p.  441,  1885. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

c          

90.25 

4.16 

.52 

.66 

a69 

94.92 
.52 

1.04 
.31 

1.69 

98.11 
.43 
.43 

24.856 

H                                                  

.06 

N 

s                                            

0 

HfO                      

1.01 

Ash 

.72 

1.52 

1.09 

7a  854 

100.00 

100.00 

100.06 

99.779 

*  Ellis  gives  partial  analyses  of  anthraxolites  from   three   other   localities.     See   also 
A.  P.  Coleman,  Sixth  Ann.  Kept.  Ontario  Bur.  Mines,  1897. 

Rejecting  ash,  water,  and  sulphur,  these  analyses  assume  the  fol- 
lowing form,  comparable  with  the  analyses  of  other  coaly  substances : 

Recalculated  analyses  of  anthraxolite,  schungite,  and  graphitoid. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

c                                                                               .             .     .. 

91.53 

4.22 

.53 

3.72 

96.60 
.53 
1.05 
1.73 

99.12 
.44 
.44 

99.76 

H             

.24 

N                                                                 

0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

These  minerals,  and  many  anthracites  also,  might  be  properly 
termed  metamorphic  coals.  They  can  not,  however,  even  in  the 
extreme  cases,  be  termed  graphitic,  for  they  consist  mainly  of  amor- 
phous carbon.  Graphite  is  a  crystalline  mineral,  and  upon  treat- 
ment with  powerful  oxidizing  agents  it  can  be  transformed  into  a 
substance  known  as  graphitic  acid,«  CnH^Oj.  The  amorphous  car- 
bons do  not  yield  this  derivative,  and  Inostranzeff  failed  to  obtain  it 
from  schungite.  The  approach  to  graphite,  therefore,  is  empirical 
only,  and  not  constitutional — a  conclusion  which  needs  to  be  checked 
by  a  study  of  many  other  so-called  "  graphitic  coals."  That  term 
may  be  applicable  in  some  cases,  but  they  are  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished. 


'  See  B.  C.  Brodie,  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  114,  p.  6,  1860. 
14399— Bull.  330—08 42 
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For  comparison  of  all  the  fuels,  starting  with  wood  and  endii 
with  anthracite,  the  subjoined  table  has  been  compiled  froni  tl 
data  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  the  case' of  wood  the  figu; 
for  nitrogen  is  the  mean  of  the  determinations  by  Chevandie 
Gottlieb,  and  Hawes. 


Average  composition  of  fuels 

C. 

H. 

N. 

O. 

Wood 

49.65 
55.44 
72.95 
84.24 
93.50 

6.23 
6.28 
5.24 
5.55 
2.81 

0.02 
1.72 
1.31 
1.52 
.97 

43 

Peat 

35. 

Lignite      .                                                •. 

20. 

Bituminous  coal 

8. 

Anthracite 

2. 

This  table  may  be  restated  in  a  different  form,  so  as  to  show  tl 
proportion  of  the  other  elements  to  100  parts  of  carbon.  It  the 
appears  as  follows: 

Comparative  proportions  of  constituents  of  fuels. 


C. 

H. 

N. 

O. 

Wood 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

12.5 
11.3 
7.2 
6.6 
3.0 

1.8 
3.1 
1.8 
1.8 
1.3 

87 
64 

Peat 

Lignite 

2< 

Bituminous  coal 

IC 

Anthracite 

A  steady  decrease  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  thus  becomes  apparen 
The  data  for  nitrogen,  however,  are  less  conclusive,  because  of  tl 
uncertainty  in  the  analyses  of  wood.  If  Hawes's  average  for  tl 
acrogen  plants,  1.59  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  be  taken,  then  its  rati 
becomes  3.1,  identical  with  the  figure  for  peat,  and  a  definite  d< 
crease  follows.  New  analyses  of  wood,  with  reference  especially  t 
its  nitrogen  content,  are  much  to  be  desired. 

A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  foregoing  table  reveals  still  another  fac 
namely,  that  the  proportional  decrease  in  oxygen  is  greater  than  i 
the  case  of  hydrogen.  In  cellulose,  CgHioOr,,  these  two  element 
exists  in  exactly  the  proportions  required  to  form  water.  In  woo 
the  hydrogen  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  ratio  (1:8),  and  the  exce^ 
steadily  increases  until,  in  anthracite,  it  is  proportionally  very  larg 
In  wood  the  ratio  is  nearly  1:7;  in  anthracite,  roughly,  1 :  1. 

This  progressive  variation  in  the  ultimate  composition  of  tli 
coals  implies  a  corresponding  variation  in  their  proximate  characte 
a  class  of  changes  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called.  Eve 
the  crudest  analyses  are  conclusive  in  regard  to  one  form  of  vari^ 
tion.  Peat,  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  yields  much  volatile  mai 
ter  and  relatively  little  fixed  carbon.     In  lignite  .the  fixed  carbon  i 
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higher,  but  commonly  less  than  the  volatile  products.  Bituminous 
coal  is  progressively  richer  in  fixed  carbon,  while  in  anthracite  the 
volatile  portion  has  become  exceedingly  small.  This  particular 
variability  is  so  characteristic  that  the  ratio  between  fixed  carbon 
and  volatile  matter  has  been  adopted  by  some  authorities  as  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  coals."  Such  a  method  of  classification  has 
the  merit  of  convenience,  for  it  requires  only  proximate  analyses, 
which  are  numerous  and  easily  made,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  their  accuracy  is  often  questionable.  Moreover,  the  nature  of 
the  volatile  matter  varies  in  different  kinds  of  coal,  a  part  of  it  being 
combustible,  and  a  part  consisting  of  water  and  other  noncom- 
bustible  products  formed  during  the  process  of  burning.  In  fact, 
the  volatile  matter  is  exceedingly  complex,  as  is  shown  by  a  study  of 
the  substances  formed  when  coal  is  distilled  for  the  production  of 
illuminating  gas.  The  gas  itself  may  contain  hydrocarbons,  free 
hydrogen,  both  oxides  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  compounds  of  sul- 
phur. Ammoniacal  water  solutions  are  also  produced,  together  with 
coal  tar;  and  in  the  latter  a  number  of  complex  hydrocarbons  are 
found,  and  also  oxidized  bodies  such  as  phenol.  In  20  analyses  of 
coal  gas,  P.  F.  Frankland  *  found  the  following  range  of  variations 
in  the  percentages  of  the  principal  constituents : 

Variations  in  composition  of  coal  pas. 

CO, Oto    2.73 

Oj Oto    1.00 

N, -    .     2.  07  to  10.  84 

H, 33.24to53.79 

CO 2.46to    7.14 

CH4 36.  55  to  42.  93 

The  other  products  of  distillation,  obviously,  must  have  been 
equally  variable.  The  destructive  distillation  of  wood  yields  sub- 
stances quite  unlike  those  derived  from  coal ;  methyl  alcohol,  acetone, 
and  acetic  acid  being  conspicuous  among  them.^ 

On  account  of  this  distinction  between  the  combustible  and  non- 
combustible  portions  of  the  distillates  from  coal,  S.  W.  Parr**  has 
proposed  a  technical  classification  of  these  fuels  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  system  above  mentioned.  His  scheme  is  based  upon 
the  ratio  between  the  total  carbon  and  the  carbon  of  the  volatile 
matter,  which  latter  is  largely  but  not  wholly  combustible.  He  also 
takes  into  account  the  percentage  of  "  inert  volatile  "  matter,  which 

"  See,  for  example,  P.  Frazer,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  6.  p.  4.30,  1877-78,  and 
C.  A.  Ashburner,  Idem,  vol.   14,  p.  706,  188r>-8«. 

^Jour.  Soc.  Chem.   Ind.,  vol.  3,  p.  273,  1884. 

"  A  good  article  on  the  distillation  of  wood  is  in  Watts's  Diet,  of  Applied  Chem.,  vol. 
3,  p.  1026,  1893.     The  subject  can  not  l)e  discussed  at  length  here. 

<<  Bull.  No.  3,  niinois  Geol.  Survey.  1906.  Also  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  28,  p.  142^^ 
1906. 
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seems  to  vary  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  different  groups 
coals.  M.  R.  Campbell,**  on  the  other  hand,  has  argued  in  favor 
the  ratio  C :  H,  with  which  he  has  classified  the  analyses  made  at  t 
fuel-testing  plant.  These  classifications  are  chiefly  of  technologic 
significance,  and  their  discussion  falls  outside  the  range  of  this  wor 
The  most  important  variations  in  coal,  however,  are  those  whi< 
were  outlined  under  lignite.  Passing  from  peat  to  anthracite  the 
is  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  humus  substanc 
and  also  in  the  solubility  of  the  coals  in  various  reagents.  Tl 
necessary  details  to  illustrate  these  variations  have  already  b« 
given  and  need  no  further  repetition  here. 

THE    GASES    IN    COAIi. 

Both  peat  and  coal,  the  latter  in  all  its  varieties,  contain  ocelud< 
gases,  often  in  large  amount.  In  coal  mines  they  sometimes  escaj 
in  formidable  volume,  forming  the  so-called  choke  damp  and  fi 
damp  of  mining  parlance.  The  choke  damp  consists  of  carbon  dioxi< 
or  nitrogen  or  both  together,  the  fire  damp  is  principally  methan 

The  development  of  these  gases  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earlie 
stages  of  coal  formation,  when  marsh  gas  was  produced,  along  wit 
carbon  dioxide,  in  the  process  of  vegetable  decay.  The  evolution  < 
methane  from  swamps  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  wit 
reference  to  its  existence  in  petroleum  and  as  natural  gas.  Its  emj 
nation  from  peat  is  another  example  of  the  same  phenomenon,  an 
is  mentioned  now  for  the  reason  that  it  was  quantitatively  studie 
by  Websky.^  In  a  single  analysis  of  gas  extracted  from  j>eat  1 
obtained  the  following  percentages: 

CO2 2.  07 

j  CII,    43.  8« 

N, 53.  G7 


100.  00 
The  nitrogen  from  this  gas  is  presumably  a  residue  from  the  groun 
air,  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  having  been  consumed  partly  to  fon 
carbon  dioxide  and  partly  water. 

The  gases  occluded  by  lignite,  so  far  as  our  information  now  goe 
are  of  quite  a  different  character.  As  analyzed  by  J.  W.  Thomas 
who  obtained  his  material  by  heating  lignite  in  vacuo  to  50°,  100' 
and  200°,  successively,  they  consist  principally  of  carbon  dioxide,  wit 
subordinate  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen,  and  insignificant  propoi 
tions  of  oxygen  and  hydrocarbons.  The  following  examples  are  sufi 
cient  to  show  the  general  nature  of  his  analyses: 

"  Prof.  Paper  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  48,  pp.  15G-173,  1906.  See  also  P.  Frazer,  Bu 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  March,  1906. 

*Jour.  prakt.  Chemie,  vol.  92,  p.  76,  1864. 

'^  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vo\.  ^2,  p.  14^»  \%11.  ^^  «\^9»'LVtQwlt8ch,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  ; 
ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  79,  1873,  on  gaaea  ttom  ^o\iftm\wi.  \\«q\\.«». 
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Analyses  of  pases  from  lignite. 

A.  Gas  from  Bohemian  lignite,  extracted  at  100°.- 

B.  Gas   from   Bovey    Heatlifleld    lignite   at   50"  ;    100   grams   of  coal    gave   66.1    cubic 
centimeters  of  gas. 

C.  Gas  from  the  same  coal  at  100",  59.9  cubic  centimeters. 

D.  Steam  coal.     147.4  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

E.  Gas  evolved  from  dample  D  on  heating  to  200*. 


A." 

B. 

c. 

D. 

9&05 
a20 

E. 

CO, 

9&41 
1.20 

87.25 
a59 

89.53 
5.11 

86.30 

CO 

7.41 

CH4 

a34 

Oleftnes 

traces 

.33 

2.08 

C»Ha 

.53 

Oi 

.32 
2.17 

.24 
a  92 

.33 
5.03 

N«. 

.42 

.34 

loaio 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

a  The  error  in  summation  is  probably  due  to  an  unidontifiabie  misprint  in  the  original. 

Marsh  gas,  it  will  be  seen,  only  appears  in  the  product  of  heating 
lignite  to  200°  after  decomposition  had  l)egnn.  In  these  lignites,  at 
least,  marsh  gas  is  not  normally  occluded,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  all  other  lignites  follow  the  same  rule.  It  is  desirable  that  many 
more  lignites  should  be  examined  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarity.  The  samples  studied  by  Thomas  may 
possibly  be  exceptional. 

In  another  investigation  Thomas  ^  examined  the  gases  extracted  in 
vacuo  at  100°  from  cannel  coal  and  jet.  The  analyses  are  subjoined, 
with  a  statement  of  the  volume  of  gas  yielded  by  100  grams  of  each 

sample. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  cannel  coal  and  jet, 

A.  Wigan  cannel.     421.3  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

B.  Wigan  cannel.     350.6  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

C.  Scotch  cannel,  Wilson  town.     10.8  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

D.  Scotch  oannel,  Lesmahago.     55.7  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

E.  Cannel  shale,  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh.     55.7  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

F.  Whitby  jet.     30.2  cubic  centimeters  gas. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

COi 

6.44 

80.60 

4.75 

9.05 
77.19 
7.80 

53.94 

84.55 

68.75 

10.93 

CH* 

C^€ 

CiH« 

2.67 

.    .91 

C4HM 

86.90 

N,..^.. 

8.12 

5.96 

46.06 

14.54 

28.58 

2.17 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  variations  here  are  most  remarkable.  Methane  predominates 
in  the  gases  from  two  cannels,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  in  the 
other  three.  In  jet  the  proportion  of  butane  is  extraordinary,  espe- 
cially for  the  reason  that  jet  is  essentially  a  fossil  wood,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  lignite. 

«Jour.   Chem.   Soc,   vol.   30,   p.    144,    1876. 
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The  gases  occluded  by  bituminous  coal  have  been  studied  by  seven 
chemists.  E.  von  Meyer «  investigated  a  number  of  German  coal 
and  also  a  series  from  the  north  of  England.  Several  coals  from  th 
Newcastle  region  were  studied  by  P.  P.  Bedson  *  and  W.  McConnell 
For  Welsh  coals  there  are  data  by  J.  W.  Thomas.**  In  Thomas 
memoir  both  bituminous  coals  and  anthracite  are  included,  and  froi 
it  I  select  the  following  analyses.  The  gases  were  extracted  at  100 
in  vacuo,  and  in  volumes  which  are  referred  to  the  uniform  standar 
of  100  grams  of  coal. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  hituminous  and  anthracite  coal, 

A.  Bituminous  coal.     55.9  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

B.  Bituminous  coal.     39.7  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

C.  Bituminous  coal.     55.1  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

D.  Steam  coal.  147.4  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

E.  steam  coal.  194.8  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

F.  Anthracite.     600.6  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

G.  Anthracite.     555.5  cubic  centimeters  gas. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

CO, 

CH^ 

36.42 

9.43 
31.98 

2.25 
56.34 

5.44 
63.76 

1.05 
29.75 

18.90 

67.47 

1.02 

12.61 

6.04 

87.30 

.33 

7.33 

14.72 
84.18 

2. 
93 

0, 

.80 
62.78 

N« 

1.10 

4. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 

The  gases  obtained  by  Von  Meyer  from  Saxon  and  Westphalia 
coals  were  similarly  variable  in  composition.  In  some  of  them  ethar 
was  reported  up  to  28  per  cent ;  and  also  hydrocarbons,  in  sma' 
amount,  of  undetermined  character.  By  weight  the  gases  form  onl 
a  fraction,  usually  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  any  coal. 

The  variability  thus  shown  may  be  easily  misinterpreted.  Tli 
coals  emit  gases  even  in  the  mines,  and  the  laboratory  samples,  then 
fore,  do  not  represent  the  true  character  of  the  material  under  ^ounc 
Something  is  lost  in  transit  from  the  mine  to  the  laboratory,  and  it 
amount  is  conditional  upon  the  texture  of  the  coal.  A  hard,  compa( 
anthracite  retains  much  of  its  gaseous  charge;  a  porous  coal,  on  th 
other  hand,  will  lose  much.  » So  we  see  that  the  bituminous  coa" 
contain,  as  a  rule,  less  gas  in  the  laboratory  than  the  anthracite^ 
although  the  bituminous  mines  are  the  most  seriously  affected  by  fii 
damp.  In  the  coal  beds  themselves  the  bituminous  coals  are  riche: 
in  gaseous  occlusions.  McConnell,  in  the  memoir  previously  cite< 
also  points  out  that  in  the  Newcastle  region  the  older  and  deeper  coa 
contain  the  most  methane,  w^hile  in  the  younger  seams  carbon  dioxic 


«  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  vol.  5,  pp.  144,  407,  1872;  vol.  6,  p.   380,   1873. 
reproduced  in  Percy's  Metallurgy,  vol.  1,  p.  283,  1875. 

^  Trans.  North  of  England  Inst.  Min.  Mech.  Eng.,  vol.  37,  p.  245. 
'^  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  13,  p.  25,  1894. 
••Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  28,  p.  793,  1876. 
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may  predominate  even  to  the  exclusion  of  combustible  gases.  In  his 
investigation  of  the  Welsh  coals,  Thomas  analyzed  14  samples  of  gases 
emitted  from  crevices  or  "blowers"  in  the  mines,  and  found  that 
they  contained  from  47.37  to  97.65  per  cent  of  methane,  with  over  94 
per  cent  in  all  but  two  of  them.  Other  earlier  analyses  of  colliery 
gases  have  told  essentially  the  same  story.*  Methane  is  the  principal 
gas  of  coal  beds. 

ARTIFICIAL  COALS. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  artificial  coals,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  some  information  upon  the  genesis  of  the  natural 
products.  Two  lines  of  research  are  represented  in  these  efforts,  but 
neither  has  yet  led  to  any  final  conclusions. 

In  the  first  class  of  experiments  it  was  sought  to  produce  coals 
by  pressure.  W.  Spring  *  subjected  peat  to  a  pressure  of  6,000  atmos- 
pheres, and  transformed  it  into  a  hard,  black,  brilliant  solid  which 
was  outwardly  indistinguishable  from  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  R. 
Zeiller,^  working  with  pressures  of  2,000  to  6,000  kilograms  to  the 
square  centimeter,  found  that  peat  and  also  the  "  ulmic  acid " 
from  the  paper  coals  of  Russia  were  merely  compacted  without 
change  of  chemical  character.  They  retained  their  solubility  in 
ammonia  and  showed  no  evidence  of  a  true  transformation  into  coal. 
Some  experiments  by  Giimbel,^  who  subjected  lignite  to  pressures 
as  high  as  20,000  atmospheres,  showed  that  even  under  such  condi- 
tions no  serious  changes  were  produced,  and  that  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture was  in  great  measure  preserved. 

In  the  second  class  of  experiments  heat  is  used  as  the  transforming 
agent.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  charcoal  burning,  wood  is  heated 
out  of  free  access  of  air,  decomposition  ensues,  volatile  matter  is 
expelled,  and  a  form  of  amorphous  carbon  finally  remains  in  the 
kiln.  Violette,^  who  has  studied  this  process  with  great  care,  found 
that  when  wood  was  heated  nearly  to  400°  in  a  sealed  tube,  78.5  per 
cent  of  it  remained  as  a  solid  residue  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  fatty  coal.  In  this  case  the  volatile  substances  exerted  a  great 
pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  tube,  and  a  product  very  different 
from  ordinary  charcoal  was  formed.  By  heating  wood  under  con- 
ditions which  permitted  the  volatile  matter  to  escape,  he  obtained 
a  series  of  charcoals  which  varied  in  composition  according  to  the 
temperature  at  which  they  were  prepared.     The  experiments  were 

•See  G.  Blschof,  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Jour.,  vol.  29,  p.  309;  yol.  30,  p.  127,  1840.  T. 
Graham,  Mem.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  3,  p.  7,  1845.  Lyon  Playfalr,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  Great 
Brltalh,  vol.  1,  p.  460,  1846.  A  recent  paper  on  the  gases  In  coal  is  by  F.  G.  Trobrldge, 
Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  25,  p.  1129,  1906. 

>Bull.  Acad.  Belg.,  vol.  49,  p.  367,  1880. 

'  Bull.  Soc.  geol.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  12,  p.  680,  1884. 

'Sitzungsb.  Math.  phys.  Classe,  K.  bayer.  Akad.  Wlss.,  Mtinchen,  vol.  13,  p.  141,  1883. 

•  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32,  p.  304,  1851. 
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conducted  at  temperatures  ranging  from  150°  to  the  melting  point 
of  platinum,  and  his  analyses  of  the  products  thus  formed,  28  in 
all,  show  progressive  changes,  analogous  to  the  changes  observed  in 
the  passage  from  wood  to  anthracite.  The  charcoals,  however,  are 
not  identical  with  coal,  but  differ  from  it  both  texturally  and  chemi- 
cally. A  finished  charcoal  is  really  the  analogue  of  coke,  being  in 
fact  the  coke  of  wood;  but  in  its  preparation  it  is  possible  to  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  breaking  down  of  the  original  ligneous  fiber.  For 
that  reason  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  chemistry  of  charcoal  burning 
should  be  studied  much  more  in  detail  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Violette's  experiments  with  wood  in  sealed  tubes  were  not  the  first 
of  their  kind.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Sir  James  Hall 
obtained  an  artificial  coal  by  heating  wood  in  a  closed  cylinder  of 
iron,  and  in  1850  or  1851  C.  Cagniar(i-Latour  «  performed  essentially 
the  same  experiment  in  tubes  of  glass.  These  earlier  experiments, 
however,  were  merely  qualitative,  for  the  products  obtained  were  not 
analyzed. 

In  1879  Fremy  ^  published  an  interesting  series  of  observations, 
based  upon  experiments  with  carbohydrates  other  than  cellulose,  and 
upon  the  so-called  "  ulmic  acid  "  from  two  sources.  One  example  of 
ulmic  acid  was  extracted  from  peat;  the  other  was  prepared  from  a 
constituent  of  woody  tissue  to  which  Fremy  gave  the  name  vasculose. 
The  substances  were  all  heated  in  sealed  glass  tubes  to  temperatures 
which  seem  to  have  been  near  300°  and  yielded  residues  which 
behaved  in  all  respects  like  coal.  When  heated  to  redness,  they  gave 
off  water,  gas,  and  tar  and  left  behind  a  remainder  of  coke.  These 
artificial  coals  had  the  following  composition: 

Composition  of  artificial  coals. 


c. 


Coal  from  sugar 66. 84 

Coal  from  starch 68. 48 

Coal  from  gum  arabic i  78.78 

Coal  from  ulmic  acid,  peat |  76.06 

Coal  from  ulmic  acid,  vasculose \  78. 78 


4.78 
4.68 
5.00 
4.99 
5.31 


28.43 
26.84 
16.22 
18.95 
18.26 


The  similarity  of  these  products  to  natural  coals,  especially  in  the 
last  three  examples,  is  evident. 

The  most  recent  experiments  of  this  order  seem  to  be  those  of  S. 
Stein.^  He  heated  wood  with  water  in  sealed  tubes,  but  at  diflFerent 
temperatures,  and  partially  analyzed  the  coaly  substances  thus  ob- 
tained.    His  results  are  briefly  as  follows : 


«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32,  p.  295,  1851. 
*Idem,  vol.  88,  p.  1048,   1879. 

''Chem.  Centralbl.,  1901,  pt.  2,  p.  950.     From  a  Hungarian  original  which   I   have  not 
seen. 
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Experimetits  to  obtain  coaly  products  from  wood. 


Tempera- 

Time of 

C. 

H. 

ture. 

heating. 

Hours. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

245 

9 

64.3 

5.4 

250 

6 

eo.2 

5.1 

255 

6 

70.3 

5.2 

265 

5 

72.8 

4.7 

275 

6 

74.0 

4.5 

280 

5 

77.6 

4.1 

290 

5 

81.3 

3.8 

Here  we  have  a  series  of  products,  ranging  in  composition  from  a 
substance  near  peat  to  one  more  closely  resembling  coal.  Only,  it 
must  be  observed,  the  hydrogen  toward  the  end  of  the  series  is  lower 
than  in  coals  showing  the  same  percentage  of  carbon.  The  parallel- 
ism between  the  artificial  and  the  natural  substances  is  therefore  not 
quite  complete.  The  natural  inference  from  this  conclusion  is  that 
agencies  other  than  heat  and  pressure  have  taken  part  in  the  car- 
bonization of  vegetable  matter,  and  these  may  have  been  microbian 
in  character.  The  function  of  heat  is  to  decompose  the  organic  com- 
plexes; that  of  pressure  is  to  retard  the  change  and  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  volatile  products;  the  combined  effect  must  vary  with 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  two  agencies.  If  an  exact  adjust- 
ment of  heat  and  pressure  could  be  arranged,  it  is  possible  that  a  true 
artificial  coal  might  be  prepared,  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  experiments  with  sealed  tubes  appear 
to  be  irrelevant.  The  change  of  woody  fiber  to  peat  or  lignite  is 
initiated  at  low  temperatures  and  under  nearly  atmospheric  pre^ssure, 
conditions  quite  imlike  those  which  either  Violette  or  Stein  adopted. 
As  the  rotted  material  becomes  buried  the  pressure  upon  it  increases ; 
but,  except  where  igneous  intrusions  have  operated,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  especially  high  temperatures  have  been  at  work.  The 
element  of  time,  however,  must  be  considered.  The  natural  processes 
are  carried' on  slowly;  and  it  may  be  that  the  laboratory  methods 
merely  accelerate  them.  So  far,  then,  the  experiments  are  pertinent 
but  inconclusive.  They  certainly  do  not  cover  all  the  ground.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  moderate  temperatures  and  pressures,  operat- 
ing for  a  long  time,  may  produce  results  resembling  those  which  are 
brought  about  hurriedly  in  the  laboratory. 

In  order  to  account  for  what  we  might  call  the  anthragenetic 
process,  various  hypotheses  have  been  framed.  J.  F.  Hofmann," 
for  example,  has  used  the  analogy  offered  by  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  grain,  flax,  and  hay,  and  suggested  that  something  of  the 
same  sort  may  happen  in  the  buried  materials  from  which  coal  is 

<  ZeltBchr.  angew.  Cbemle,  p.  821,  1902. 
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formed.  In  that  phenomenon  heat  is  generated  by  fermentatio 
and  when  actual  inflammation  is  prevented  for  lack  of  air  a  parti 
carbonization  may  occur.  In  cases  of  this  kind  heat  is  generate 
locally  and  an  imperfect  combustion  occurs.  Hofmann's  suggestioi 
are  interesting,  but,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  coal  is  concerned,  tl 
evidence  in  their  favor  is  very  incomplete. 

How  far  micro-organisms  are  active  in  the  formation  of  coal 
doubtful.  They  abound  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  swamps,  ar 
certainly  have  much  to  do  with  the  earlier  stages  of  vegetable  deca 
They  start  the  process,  but  at  the  same  time  they  generate  antisept 
compounds  which  limit  their  activity.  Peat,  not  far  below  the  su 
face,  is  distinctly  antiseptic  and  inimical  to  microbian  life.  Nev( 
theless,  a  number  of  authorities  have  argued  strongly  in  favor  < 
these  organisms  as  principal  agents  in  anthragenesis.  B.  Renaul 
has  found  their  remains  in  lignite  and  coal  in  significant  abundan 
and  variety. 

TUVu    CONSTITUTION    OF    COAIi. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  under  other  captions,  I  have  cited  a  goc 
deal  of  evidence  relative  to  the  substances  found  in  coal  or  fro 
which  coal  has  been  derived.  Its  vegetable  origin  is  clear  and  nee< 
no  further  discussion  now;  its  present  constitution  is  more  difficu 
to  determine. 

The  question  of  constitution  presents  itself  under  two  aspects,  tl 
one  structural  the  other  chemical.  On  the  one  side  microscopic  ev 
dence  is  available,  and  it  is  seen  that  coal  contains  vegetable  remair 
micro-organisms,  resinoid  bodies,  and  so  on.  In  some  coals  spores  ( 
spore  cells  are  abundant ;  ^  in  otliers,  as  shown  by  Renault,  remains 
alga?  are  found.  Tlie  lignites  are  obviously  derived  from  woody  fibf 
and,  in  short,  in  many  cases  the  proximate  origin  of  the  coals  is  n 
difficult  to  determine.  Their  structure,  microscopic  or  maeroscopi 
tells  a  pretty  clear  story. 

On  tlie  chemical  side  the  problems  are  much  less  simple.  Tl 
proximate  constituents  of  coal  are  most  imperfectly  known  and  tl 
little  knowledge  we  have  is  mainly  qualitative.     The  necessary  ii 

"Run.  Soc.  Ind.  mln..  3d  ser.,  vol.  13,  p.  865,  1809;  vol.  14,  p.  1,  1900.  See  also 
Leraic'^re,  Idem.  4th  ser.,  vol.  4.  pp.  851.  1248,  1905.  and  vol.  6,  p.  273,  1906.  Also 
Compt.  Rend.  VIII  Cong.  ^6o\.  Internal.,  p.  502,  1900.  Lemifere  regards  the  soluble 
diastatic  ferments,  derived  from  living  vegetation,  as  also  operative  In  the  process 
vegetable  decay. 

^See  .1.  W.  Dawson,  Am.  .Tour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol  1,  p.  256,  1871.  E.  Orton  (idem,  v 
24,  p.  171.  1882)  states  that  spore  cases  are  abundant  in  the  "sub-Carboniferous"  roc 
of  Ohio,  and  are  also  found  In  the  Devonian.  On  the  microscopic  structure  of  t 
natural  hydrocarbons,  resins,  and  coals,  see  Fischer  and  Rust,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  v 
7,  p.  209.  1882.  The  important  memoirs  by  Bertrand  and  Renault  have  already  be 
referred  to. 
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vestigations  are  difficult,  the  methods  are  not  well  formulated,  and 
the  available  data  are  scattered  and  fragmentary.  To  what  extent 
free  carbon  exists  in  coals  is  still  an  open  question.  It  is  probably 
absent  from  lignite  and  abundant  in  the  extreme  anthracites;  but  its 
quantitative  determination  can  not  be  effected  by  any  known  analyti- 
cal process. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  attack  upon  the  problem  in  ques- 
tion. First,  by  means  of  solvents,  to  extract  certain  constituents  of 
coal  and  to  identify  them.  Some  of  these  constituents,  which  are 
commonly  small  in  amount,  can  be  dissolved  by  gasoline,  ether,  ben- 
zene, chloroform,  alcohol,  and  other  organic  solvents.  The  extractive 
matter  thus  obtained  is,  unfortunately,  not  simple,  but  seems  to  con- 
tain a  mixture  of  substances  whose  nature  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
By  handling  large  quantities  of  material  these  bodies  may  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  abundance  for  more  complete  investigation,  and  their 
separation  into  definite  fractions  is  by  no  means  hopeless.'' 

Alkaline  solvents,  such  as  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash,  and  am- 
monia, dissolve,  as  we  have  already  seen,  humic  substances  from  peat 
and  brown  coal,  but  not  from  the  older  carbons.  These  substances  are 
indefinite,  but  in  time  their  nature  may  be  determined,  and  their 
correlation  with  the  ligneous  carbohydrates  ought  then  to  become 
possible.  If,  however,  as  is  supposed,  some  coals  are  derived  from 
gelatinous  algae,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex.  The  chemical 
constitution  of  those  forms  of  vegetation  is  still  very  obscure.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  mistake  has  been  made,  by  chemists  engaged 
in  the  study  of  coal,  of  assuming  that  the  celluloses  are  the  chief 
starting  points — an  assumption  which  is  not  unqualifiedly  true.  Car- 
bons of  animal  origin  also  require  attention.  Much  preliminary  work 
of  this  kind  remains  to  be  done. 

The  direct  separation  of  its  constituents  from  coal  is,  however, 
possible  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Hence  the  second  line  of 
attack,  the  conversion  of  these  bodies  into  recognizable  derivatives, 
is  also  essential.  Not  only  do  we  need  more  experiments  along  the 
line  developed  by  Donath,  whose  distinction  between  the  lignites  and 
the  true  coals  has  already  been  discussed,  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  study  of  oxidation  products,  chlorine  derivatives,  etc. 
For  example,  in  addition  to  the  researches  upon  the  nitrocompounds 
derivable  from  coal  and  the  chlorination  experiments  reported  to  the 

•  On  this  subject  see  the  authorities  already  cited.  Also  P.  SiepmanD.  Preuss.  Zeltschr. 
Berg-,  Htttten-.  u.  Sal.-Wesen,  vol.  .'i9,  p.  27,  1891.  F.  MucIj  (Die  Chemie  der  Steinlcohle, 
Leipzlf?,  1801)  pives  a  good  summary  of  earlier  investigations  by  DondorfT,  Reinsch,  etc. 
An  Interesting  memoir  by  W.  C.  Anderson  (Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  29,  p.  72,  1897) 
also  describes  a  number  of  important  experiments. 
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British  Association,  there  are  investigations  like  that  conducted  b 
L.  Schinnerer  and  T.  Morawsky."  These  chemists  fused  lignite  wit 
caustic  soda,  and  by  distillation  of  the  melt  obtained  pyrocatechii 
which  is  a  benzene  derivative  The  true  coals,  so  far  as  examine< 
did  not  yield  this  compound,  which  seems  to  have  been  produce 
from  the  resinoid  constituents  of  the  lignite.  By  experiments  of  th 
order  the  compounds  existing  in  coal  can  be  correlated  with  oth€ 
substances  of  known  constitution,  and  some  at  least  of  the  problen 
which  confront  us  may  be  solved.  The  future  chemistry  of  coal  wi 
be  shaped  by  a  study  of  its  immediate  constitution  and  not  by  tl 
multiplication  of  empirical  analysas. 

«  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  5,  p.  185,  1872. 
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Schiitzenberger,   P.,   volatility  of  sil- 
ica    22."^ 

Schulteu,  A.  de.  synthesis  of  nnalcite  305 

synthesis  of  gil)bsite 421 

of    lauarkite .5SS 

of   laurionlte 587 

of   malachite 572 

of   molyl)denite t»05 

of  northupite  and  tychite 200 

of    phosgenlte 587 

Schultze,  II.,  synthesis  of  wulfenlte.  589 
Schulze,   H.,   and   Stelzner.    A.,   arti- 
ficial   tridymite 290 

artificial  willemite 5S1 

Schumacher,  A.,  cited 434 

^cViLvvxiett,  Lake,  analysis  of  water.  131, 136 
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on  the  waters  of  Bavaria. 
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Schwantlce,  A.,  artificial  tridymite—       296 

osteolite   and   staffelite 443 

Sc'liwartz,    E.     H.    L.,    African    liot 

springs 

Schwartzembergite   

Sctiweig.    M.,    magmatic    differentia- 
tion   

Schweinfurtii,    G.,    and    Lowing    L., 
origin  of  alkaline  car 

bonates  

Schweitzer,  P.,  analyses  by 

146,  149,  150 

Scolecite 349 

Scorodite    ^ 596 

as  a  spring  deposit 163,  164 

Scrivenor.  J.  B.      See  Reid  and  Scrive- 
nor. 

Seal,  A.   N.,  ozolcerite 625 

Seamon,  W.   II..  analyses  by 555 

tallow    clays 583 

Secondary  enrichment 552,  569 

Sedimentary  rocks 459-500 

average   composition 27,  30,  31 

volume    of-_ _—   2S-31 

Sedimentation 429,  430 

Seidell.  A.,  water  analysis ^  70,  120 

Sec  also  Cameron  and  Seidell. 

Seine,  Uiver,  analysis  of  water __ 

Sclenito.      See  (Jypsiim. 

Selenium,  distribution 

Selensulphur 

Semper,    E.,   and    Blanckenhorn,    M., 

origin  of  nitrates ^_ 

Somper  :md  Michcis,  Chileam  nitrates 

Semseyite 

Senarmont,    II.    de,    precipitation    of 

silver 

reduction  of  copper 

synthesis  of  chnlcopyrite 

of  pyrargyrite  and  proustite 

of    pyrite 

of   quartz 

of  realgar,  stlbnite  and  bis- 

muthinite 

of  sphalerite 

sulphides  of  cobalt  and  nickel.    599,  600 

Senarmontite 598 

Senderens,   J.    B.     Sec  Sabatier  and 
Senderens. 

Soricito 326,  510-512 

Serpentine 348,  519-523 

Sestlnl,  F..  solubility  of  minerals—       403 

Sevier  Lake,  analysis  of  water 120 

deposits   from 188 

Seybertite 327 

Shale 467-469 

average  composition 27,   30 

Shaler,  N.  S.,  bog  iron  ore 452 

peat 645 

phosphorite    449 

soils    431 

Shales,  metamorphosed 524-525 
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Sharpies,  S.  P.,  coral 476 

phosphate  rock 444 

solubility  of  calcium  phosphate.  442 
Sharpiess,     F.     F.     See     Lane     and 
Sharpless. 

Sheep  Creek,  analysis  of  water 72 

Shepard,  C.  U.,  phosphate  rock 445 

Shepard,  C.  U.,  jr.,  phosphate  rock 444 

Shepherd,  E.  S.     See  Day  and  Shep- 
herd. 

Sherzer,   W.   II..   celestite 497 

Sbiraz,   salt   lake    near,   analysis   of 

water 130,  134 

Shoal  Creek,  analysis  of  water 146.  147 

Shonkinite 371,  372 

Shonkinose 372 

Shoshonose 380,  383,  384,  385 

Slbirt«ew.  X.,  soils 431 

Sickenberger,    E.,    formation    of    pe- 
troleum   ^^_.  636 

origin  of  alkaline   carbonates 194 

Sidener,   C.   F.,   analyses  of  water 64, 

65,  66,  71,  141 

Siderlte 351,  452,  490-492 

Slderophyllite 327 

Sidot,  T.,  synthesis  of  galena 584 

synthesis     of     greenockite     and 

wurtzlte 578 

of  magnetite 283 

of  troilite 272 

of  zincite 580 

Siebenthal,  C.  E.,  limestone 478 

marl 472 

Siedentopf,   IL,  color  of  salt 185 

Siemens,  E.  W.  von.  volcanic  explo- 
sions    236 

Slepmann,  P..  constitution  of  coal 667 

Siewert,  M.,  water  analysis 74,  126 

Silber,  P.  G.     See  Gorgeu  and  Silber. 

Silica,  in  river  waters 84 

in  sea  water 92 

volatility    of 223 

Silicates,  hydrolysis  of 151 

solubility  of 100,  102 

Siliceous  sinter 161,  162,  163,  164,  465 

Sllico-azo-humic  add 83 

Silicon,  distribution 19 

Sillimanite 343,  344,   527,  528 

Sillimanlte  schist 530 

Silt 428,  430 

Silva,  A.    F.    de,    and   d'Aguiar,    A., 
fluorine        in        spring 

waters 149 

-Silver,   distribution 19 

in  native  copper 565 

in  sea  water 93 

in  volcanic  ash 221 

occlusion  of  oxygen  by 235 

ores  of 558-564 

Silver  Islet,  analysis  of  water  from.  144 

Silver,  L.  P.,  nickel  deposits 601 

Silvestri,   O.,    fluid   inclusion   in   sul- 
phur   497 

hydrocarbons  in  lava...  230,  231,  632 

iron  nitride 222 
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Silvestri,  O.,  volcanic  gases 216 

SImmersbach,   B.,   and  Mayr,  F.,  ni- 
trate deposits 207 

Simpson,  E.  S.,  native  tin 591 

Singer,  M.,  <;onstituents  of  wood 643 

Sinter,  barytic 160,498 

Sinter,   calcareous 159,160 

Sinter,   ferruginous 491 

Sinter,  siliceous 161,  162,  163.  164,  465 

Sip5ez,  L.,  analysis  by 441 

Icrennerite 555 

Siserslcite 607 

Sjogren,   H.,  bog-iron  ore 452 

fluid  inclusion  in  sulpbur 497 

vesuvianite 337 

SJollema,    B.,    percblorates    in    soda 

niter . 208 

Skeats,   E.  M.,  acid  water  from  sul- 
phur beds 497 

Skeats,  E.  W.,  coralline  limestone 476 

magnesia  in  coral  reef 487 

phosphate  rock 451 

Skey.  W.,  analyses  by___   142,  149,  15,3.  156 

awaruite 269 

gold  sulphide 554 

precipitation  of  gold 558 

of  silver  sulphide 561 

solvents  of  gold *       557 

Skinner,  W.  W.,  underground  waters 

of  Arizona 154 

See   also   Forbes,    R.    H. 

Skutterudlte 599 

Slate 407-469.  524,  525 

Sloan,  E..  clays 431 

Slosson,  E.  E.,  water  analyses 67,  126 

Smaltite 599,  601 

Smart,  C,  water  analyses 119 

Smith,     A.     W.        See    Mabery    and 

Smith. 
Smith.   B.    H.     See   Haywood.   .1.    K. 

Smith.  E.  A.,  phosphate  rock 450 

Smith.  F.  D.,  tungsten  ores 607 

Smith,   G.   O.,  molybdenite 606 

Smith,  .T.  L.,  analysis  by 145 

native    iron 268 

Smith.   .T.   P..  eclogite 517 

glaucophaue  rocks 323,  509 

lawsonite  rocks 345 

Smith,   R.   A.,  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere    39 

poat 645 

Smith.  Watson,  resins  in  lignite 651 

Smith.  W.  S.  T.,  zinc  deposits 583 

See  also  Tlrich   and   Smith. 

Smithite 562 

Smithsonito 580,  581 

Smoky  Hill  River,  analysis  of  water.  68 

Smoot,  L.  E..  analysis  by 155 

Smyth,    C.    H..    alteration    of   pyrox- 
ene  313,314 

Clinton   iron  ores 453 

corrosion   of  quartz 300 

losses  of  atmospheric  oxygen 51 

nielilite  rocks 334 

talc *U^,T^'i\,T>11^ 

Smyth,   11.  L.,  iron  ores -^^ 
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Snake  River,  analysis  of  water-, —  70 

Soap  Lake,  analysis  of  water 125,  137 

Soda  Lake,  soda  from 191 

Soda  Lakes,  analyses  of  water 123, 137 

Sodalite 309-311 

Sodalite   syenite 378 

Soda  niter 200,  202,  206-208.  211 

Sodium,   distribution 19 

metallic,  in  salt 185 

sulphate  deposits 186,  187.  188 

Sodium  chloride.   In  rainfall 47 

See  also  Salt. 

Soellner,  J.,  rhoenlte 323 

Soils 415,  416,  417,  423,  424.  431 

SokolofT,  N.  v.,  origin  of  petroleum.-        632 

Sol  las,  W.  J.,  chert  and  flint 465 

order  of  deposition  of  minerals.        252 

quartzite 524 

radium  and  geology 200 

Solomon  River,  analysis  of  water 68 

Soltmann.  R.,  melanlte 335 

Solubility  of  minerals 403-408 

Sommerfeldt,  E.,  classiflcation  of  ig- 
neous rocks 358 

Sommerlad.    H.,    synthesis    of    chal- 

costibite 570 

synthesis  of  sulphosalts 563 

sulphosalts  of  lead 586 

Sommermeier,  E.  E.,  coal  analyses 650. 

653,  656 

Sond^n,  K.,  cited 45 

Sonnenschein,    F.   L.,   amalgam 555 

Sonstadt.   E.,  caesium  and   rubidium 

in  sea  water 92 

gold  in  sea  water 93 

iodine  in  sea  water 91 

Sorby.  H.  C.  calclte  and  aragonite 473 

formation     of    magnesium     car- 
bonate         4>i2 

of  siderite  and  limonite 400 

magnesium  sulphate  in  gypsum _        481 

shale 409 

Screfs  principle 2.">4 

Souesite 269.  270 

Spaelh.  E.,  water  analysis 77 

Spalding.   E.  P..  Terlingua  mines 573 

Spaulding.  II.  S.     See  Barr.  W.  M. 
Spencer,  A.  C  magmatic  waters- _    168.547 
Spencer,    Herbert,   nature  of   earth's 

interior ,52 

Spencer,  ,T.  W..  bauxite 420 

Spencer,  L.  .1..  jamesonite .'iSO 

tellurides 555 

♦S'ee  also  Prior  and   Spencer. 
Sperry,  F.  L.   See  Penfield  and  Sperry. 

Sperrylite 6O7.  610.  611 

Spessartite 335.  3.36 

Spezia,  G.,  formation  of  quartz   and 

opal 299 

solubility  of  quartz 406 

sulphur  deposits 4D6 

Sphierite 443 

Sphterocobaltite 602 

Sphalerite 578-5S4 

y'$>v\vQXv^ 288 
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SfUker,  A.     tice  Krilmer  and  Spllker. 

Spinel 578-584 

Spirek,  v.,  mercury  ores 577 

Spodumene 315,  594 

Spreusteln 311 

Spring,  W.,  argentite  formed  by  pres- 
sure    560,561 

coloration  of  clay 432 

compression   of   chalk 477 

of   peat 663 

humus  and  iron  in  waters 453 

precipitation  of  organic   matter 

by  Iron 430 

sedimentation 429 

Urailan  platinum 609 

Spring,  W.,  and  Prost,  E.,  water  of 

the    Meuse 75,90 


Springs,  potable,  analyses  of 

Spurr,    J.    E.,    alaskite    and    tordril- 
llte 

borates  

dolomitization 

glauconite 

Iron  ores 

magmatic  quartz  veins- 
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199 
488 
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491 
554 

ore  deposits 541,548 

primary    pyrrhotlte 273 

scapolite  rocks 515 

succession  of  igneous  rocks 256 

.  Srebenlca,  spring,  analysis 146 

StaflTelite 443 

Stahl,  A.  F.,  origin  of  petroleum_-_        638 

Stahl,  W.,  on  Karaboghaz 127 

Stanley,  F.  C.    See  Penfleld  and  Stan- 
ley. 

Stannlte 591 

Stapff,  F.  M..  bog-iron  ore 452 

Stassfurt    salts 176-182 

Staurolite 344.  345,  528,  529 

Steamboat  Springs,  analysis  of 145 

Steatite 349,  522 

Stecher,    E.,    carbide   theory    of   vol- 

canism 230 

Steenstrup,   K.    J.     V.,    graphite    in 

basalt 267,268,269 

Steiger,  G.,  analyses  by__  70,  125, 144,  150, 
159,  161,  185,  374,  382, 
389,^427.  432,  438,450, 
468,' 479,  488,  489,  492, 
493.  514,  522,  530,  531 

solubility  orf  minerals 405 

Sve  (ilxo  Clarke  and  Steiger. 

Stein,   (I.,   formation   of  quartz 297 

fusion  of  (juartz  and  silicates.-        240 

Stein.    S..   artificial    coal 664,665 

Steinmann.    (l.,   precipitation  of  cal- 
cium   carl>onate 472 

Stella.    A.,   nickel-Iron 269 

See  also   Franchi    and   Stella. 

Stelzner,  A.,  artificial  gahnlte 5S1 

associates    of   perofskite 288 

Bolivian  tin  ores 591,595 

melilite   rocks 334 

Bee  also  Scbulze  and  Stelsner. 
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Stelzner,    A.,    and    Schertel,    A.,    tin 
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Stelzner,  A.,  and  Schulze,  II.,  fayal- 

ite  in  slags 

Stelzner,  A.  W.,  lateral  secretion.  542, 

on  Rio  Saladillo 

ore   deposits 

St$p,    J.,    and    Becke,    F.,    uranium 

ores 613 

Stephanite 562,  563 

Stercorite 444 

Slernbergite 562 

Sterrett,  D.  B.     Sec  Pratt  and  Ster- 

rett. 
Stevenson,  J.,  primitive  atmosphere.  50 

Stibiconite 508 

Stlbnite 595-597 

Stilbite •     349 

Stilpnomelane 331 

Stockvis,  C.  S.     See  Saltet,  R.  II. 

Stober,  F.,  synthesis  of  cotunnite 

Stokes,   H.   N.,   analyses  by 

57.  148,  367,  368,  370, 
373.  376,  379,  380,  385. 
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pyrite    and    marcasite 

solution    and    deposition    oi  sil- 
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solution  of  gold 

tallow    clay 

Stoklasa,  J.,   volcanic  nltrogea 

Stolba,  F.,  on  the  Moldau 

synthesis  of  galena 

Stolzite 588,  589, 

Stone,  C.  H.,  analyses  of  water 64, 

Mississippi  silt 

Stone,  G.  II.,  asphalt 

Storer,  F.  II.  See  Warren  and 
Storer. 

Storms,  W.  H.,  borate  deposits 200 

Strecker,  A.  and  H.,  gytje 438 

Strong.    A.,   bauxite 420 

Strengite 443 

Strigovite 331 

Stromeyer,  C.   E.,  effect  of  pressure 

on   fusibility 

Strontium,   distribution   of 19, 

in  sea  water 

Strutt,      R.      J.,      radioactivity      of 

rocks 19, 

Struvlte 

Stubbs,  W.  C,  phosphate  rock 

Stutzer,  A.  and  Hartleb,  R.,  bacterial 
decomposition  of  ce- 
ment  

j  Stutzer,    A.,    and    Reich,    A.,    water 
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Suess.      E..      vadosp     and     juvenile 

waters 

volcanic    additions     to    oceanic 

salts : 

Sullivan,  E.  C  copper  sulphides 

deposition   of  copper 

partial   analysis   by 

Sullivan,  G.  see  Kastle.  J.  II.,  etc. 
Sulphates,   reduction  by   microorgan- 
isms  87,116,438,496 

Sulphates   In    sea   water 106,  107 

Sulphoborlte    180,202 

Sulphohallte    199 

Sulphur,     distribution 20 

In     atmosphere 41 

in   petroleum 624 

Sulphur,  native 177,  220,  495,  496,  497 

Sulphur    Hank,    analyses    of    waters 

from 

Sulvanlte 

Sungl  Palt,  Brook,  analysis  of  water- 
Superior,  Lake,  analysis  of  water ' 

Susquehanna      River,      analysis      of 

water    

Svanberg analyses  by 

Svedmark,  E.,  uralltlzatlon :_ 

See  also  TOrnebohm   and   Sved- 
mark. 
Svendsen,    S.,    analyses   of   dissolved 

nir , ^ 

Sweden,   rivers  of 

Swiuton.  A.  A.  ('..  occlusion  of  gases 

by   glass 220 

Switzerland.  lakes  of 70 

Syenite :i70-373 

Syepooritc.     Str  .lalpurite. 

Syl  vanitf^ ru}7} 

Sylvinite 179 

Svlvite 170,  ISO,  181,  182 
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Syngcnlto 

Syntagmatite     

Syracuse.  N.  Y..  brino.  analyses  of__ 

Szab^>.  .1.,  primary  Inljte 

SzAdt'czky,  .1.   von,  bauxite 

Szajnocha,  .  origin  of  petroleum. 

T. 

Taal     Volcano,     analyses     of     water 

from   

Tachhydrite 178, 

Tacke.  R.     See  MInssen  and  Tacke. 

Tagar,  Lake,  analysis  of  water 131, 

Tahoe.  Lake,  analysis  of  water 

Takano,     S.     Sec    Mabery    and    Ta- 

kano. 
TalI)ot.  .T.  II.      Krr  BInney  and  Talbot. 

Talc 349,519-; 

Tallow  clay 

Talmage.  .1.   F.,  wat«T  analyses 

Tamentica.      Lagoon.      analysis      of 

water    _    120 

ToDiiinr.   S.,   origin   of   alkaWne  cai- 

bouates 

Tantnllto      
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569      Tantalum 20 

sources   of 616,617 

Tapajos,  River,  analysis  of  water 73.83 

Tapalplte ,^»02 

Tappelner,    H.,   formation    of   marsh 

gas 633,634 

Tasmanite 650 

Tate,  N.,  analysis  of  water 61 

Taylor,  F,  W.,  analysis  by 184 

Taylor,  H.,  analysis  of  cannel 654 

Taylor,  R.  A.,  cited 108 

Taylor,  W.  II..  analysis  of  water 63 

Teall,    J.     J.     H.,    classification     of 

Igneous    rocks .358 

dedolomltlzatlon 538 

eutectlc  mixtures   In   rocks 248. 

249.  .356 

origin  of  serpentine 348 

phosphatlzed  trachyte 444 

the    Scourle   dike 507.  50S 

Tealllte ,»>S6.  591 

Tehamose .367 

Teisseyre,  W.     See  Mrazec  and  Tels- 

seyre. 
Tekir-Ghlol,       Lake,       analysis       of 

water 132.134 

Tellurldes 55.5. 

556,  567,  573,  584,  595.  599 

Tellurium,   distribution 20 

In  copper .'>67 

Tengerlte 618 

Tennantlte 502.570 

Toporlte 221,571 

Tephrolte 324 

Terbium 20 

Terllnguaite 57.S 

Termler.    P..    lawsonlte 345 

leverrlerlte 527 

optical  variations  In  zoislte 340 

rlebecklte    rocks 323 

Terrell,  A.,  artificial  dolomite 4?>l 

native   platinum 60<^ 

water   analyses 129 

Tetradymlte .595 

Tetrahedrite 562.570 

Thallium,  distribution 20 

Thames,  River,  analysis  of  water 70,  S3 

Than,    C.    von,    Ionic    statement    of 

water  analyses ."4 

Thenard.  P.,  azohumlc  acid 400 

sllico-azo-humlc   acid S3 

Tbenardlte 187.  190 

Therallte 37.^, 

Thermonatrlte 101 

Thlele,  F.  C.  Texas  petroleum 622 

Thinollte 122.  123 

Thlophanes 624 

Thlosulphates  In  spring  waters 152 

Thorite 617 

Thorium,    distribution 20 

sources    of 617 

Thorogummlte 61 S 

Thorpe.  T.  E..  analyses  by 143,  145.  14*> 
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661,  662, 

Thomas,  P.,  phosphorite 

Thompson,  A.  B.,  formation  of  bi- 
tumens  

Thomson,  J.,  thermochemistry  of  sul- 
phides   

Thomsonlte 

Thoulet,  J.,  chert 

desert  sand 

lakes    of    the    Vosges 

sedimentation 

sohiblllty  of  calcium  carbonate. 

of    silicates 

Thresh.   M..   manganese   nodules 

Thtirach.  IT.,  occurrence  of  zircon 
and  titanium  miner- 
als  290, 

Thugutt,  S.  J.,  alteration  of  corun- 
dum    278, 

composition  of  sodallte .'tOO, 

gibbslte   and   diaspore 

leucite  and  analclte 30ri, 

Thulium 

Thuringlte .^'il. 

Tlemannite 

Tletze,  E.,  atmospheric  transport  of 

salt - 

Tletze.   O.,   phosphorite 

Tilden,  W.  A.,  gases  In  rocks 225, 

Tin,   distribution 

ores .'»1)1- 

Tlnetzky  Lake,  analysis  of  water.   128, 

Tlnguaite 37.X  376. 

Tinstone.     See   Cassiterite. 

Titanite 

Titanollvlne 

Titanium,  distribution 

Tornebohm,  A.  E..  molilite  rocks 

Tornebohm.    A.    E..    and    Svedmark.' 

E..  scapollte  rocks 
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Tolman.   C. 


Tolomel.  (i. 

Tonallte 

Tonalose : 382. 

Tookey,   C,   analyses  by 646,649, 

Topaz 342. 

Torbanlte 

Tornoe,  II.,  density  of  sea  water 
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